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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS. 


Schools  Inquiry  Commissioiij 
2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Sir,  March  1865. 

The  duty  assigned  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners 
is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  education  in  the  schools  that  have  not 
been  already  reported  on,  and  to  recommend  measures,  if  any  can 
be  devised,  for  its  improvement.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  the  Commissioners  must  begin  by  ascertaining 
the  facts.  The  education  now  given  in  the  schools,  the  facilities 
for  improvement  that  may  abeady  exist  in  them,  the  demands  and 
wishes  of  the  parents,  the  cost  of  the  present  system,  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  a  better,  the  burden  which  the  parents  are  willing  to 
bear,  these  and  similar  facts  must  be  the  basis  of  any  measures 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  recommend. 

The  Commissioners  have  already  issued  circulars,  copies  of 
which  are  now  put  into  your  hands.  The  answers  will  give  much 
information  on  the  chief  points  on  which  it  is  needed.  But  this 
information  is  of  necessity  incomplete :  it  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  evidence  of  independent  observers.  The  masters, 
for  instance,  may  tell  what  they  teach ;  but  it  is  only  by  inde- 
pendent examination  that  the  true  value  of  that  teaching  can  be 
ascertained. 

For  this  reason  the  Commissioners  have  determined  to  send 
Assistant  Commissioners  into  selected  districts  to  make  careful 
inquiry  on  the  spot  into  all  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the  subject. 
The  district  assigned  to  you  for  this  purpose  is — 

I.  Your  first  duty  will  therefore  be  to  ascertain  the  present 
state  of  education  in  the  district.  You  will  observe  that  by  the 
words  of  the  Commission  (a  copy  of  Avhicli  is  annexed),  the  in- 
quiry is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  province  assigned  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  in  1858,  and  on  the  other  by 
that  assigned  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  Commission  in  1861.  It 
is  not  possible  to  draAv  the  boundary  precisely  in  a  country  in 
which  no  class  of  society  is  separated  by  a  definite  line  from  that 
which  is  above  and  that  which  is  below  it.  But  you  will  luider- 
stand  that  you  are  required  to  give  your  chief  attention  to  the 
schools  attended  by  the  children  of  such  of  the  gentry,  clergy, 
professional  and  commercial  men  as  are  of  limited  means,  and  of 
farmers  and  tradesmen. 
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A.  The  schools  whicli  you   have,  thus  to  inspect  seem  to  be 
divisible  into  three  classes : — 

1.  The   grammar  schools   and  those    endowetl   schools  which, 

though  not  grammar  schools,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  children  of  labourers. 

2.  Proprietary  schools,  which  not  being  endowed,  are  private 

property,  but  are  owned  by  single  proprietors,  or  by  pro- 
prietary bodies,  distinct  from  the  schoolmasters. 

3.  Private  schools,  which  are  the  property  of  the  schoolmasters 

who  teach  in  them. 
1.  In  regard  to  the  grammar  and  other  endowed  schools,  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  not  only  what  is  their  present  condition,  but 
also  how  far  they  seem  to  be  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  founded.  You  will  therefore  endeavour  to  inform  yourself 
both  what  sort  of  education  the  founder  meant  to  prescribe,  and 
to  what  class  of  children  he  meant  to  give  that  education.  Yon 
will  report  whether  the  school  appears  to  fulfil  these  two  purposes ; 
and  if  not,  whether  this  is  due  to  some  fault  in  the  management, 
or  whether  the  two  purposes  have  become  incompatible  with  each 
other  by  lapse  of  time,  and  scholars  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
whose  parents  wish  them  to  learn  what  the  school  was  founded  to 
teach. 

It  is  a  further  question  whether,  without  reference  to  its 
original  purpose,  the  school  is  now  a  useftd  institution.  You  will, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  get  leave  to  examine  the  scholars,  or  a  part 
of  them,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself  what  is  the  character  of 
the  instruction.  You  will  report  whether  the  education  is  good 
of  its  kind,  and  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  scholars  ;  whether  the 
discipline  appears  to  be  careful  and  effective ;  and  the  moral  tone 
sound.  You  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  parents  of 
the  scholars  appear  to  value  the  teaching  that  the  boys  receive, 
and  particularly  whether  the  boys  remain  long  enough  at  school 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  that  teaching.  You  will  report 
whether  the  results,  taken  altogether,  are  satisfactory  and  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  endowment ;  and  if  not,  whether  the 
fault  appears  to  he  with  the  school  or  with  the  parents,  or  is  due 
to  circumstances  independent  of  both. 

You  will  also  inspect  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  report  on 
the  schoolrooms,  the  accommodation  for  boarders,  if  any  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  playground. 

Finally,  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  estimation  in  which 
the  school  is  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whether  there  is  any 
general  wish  to  have  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  instruction, 
or  in  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  foundation ;  and  if  so,  what 
are  the  reasons  for  such  a  wish,  and  whether  they  appear  to  have 
any  ground  to  rest  on. 

2.  The  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  proprietary 
schools  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  disposition  of  the  public  to 
think  favourably  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded  ; 
and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  grammar  schools  might  be 
much  improved  by  attaching  proprietary  schools  to  them.    It  will 
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be  well,  thorefore,  to  exfimine  witli  care  what,  special  results  are 
obtained  by  schools  of  this  kind,  and  to  what  causes  these  results 
are  due.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  you  should  ascertain 
Avhether  the  control  of  the  directors  interferes  injuriously  with  the 
master  in  the  conduct  of  the  school.  In  other  respects  your 
inquiry  into  these  schools  will  not  diifer  from  that  which  you  will 
make  into  the  grammar  schools,  except  that  the  absence  of  a 
foundation  will  render  unnecessary  any  comparison  of  the  present 
condition  with  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  founder. 

3.  The  great  number  of  the  private  schools  renders  it  impossible, 
even  if  it  were  advisable,  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  every 
one  of  them  throughout  your  district.  You  must  be  left  very  much 
to  your  own  discretion  to  decide  which  you  will  visit,  and  how 
closely  and  searchingly  you  ^vill  examine  any  that  you  do  visit. 
But  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  general  object  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  ascertain  Avhat  is  the  character,  quality,  and  moral  tone 
of  the  education  now  given  to  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  : 
and  you  must  push  your  examination  far  enough  to  satisfy  your 
own  mind  that  you  can  give  a  trustworthy  report  on  this  point. 
Many  of  the  schools  will  undoubtedly  be  found  so  like  each  other, 
that  to  have  seen  a  few  is  to  have  seen  them  all.  The  few  that 
may  perhaps  be  exceptional  will  be  prevented,  by  being  exceptional, 
I'ro'm  affecting  the  general  result.  By  going  first  to  the  county 
towns,  and  one  or  two  others  of  considerable  size,  and  making  a 
tolerably  exhaustive  inquiry  there,  you  will  probably  obtain  such 
a  general  conception  of  the  education  of  the  whole  district  as  will 
enable  you  afterwards  to  decide  without  difficulty  what  schools  to 
vi>it  and  what  to  pass  over  elsewhere. 

You  will  be  supplied  with  circulars  of  questions  to  be  ansvvered, 
and  statistical  forms  to  be  filled  up  for  as  many  private  schools  in 
your  district  as  you  find  Avilling  to  supply  such  inlbrmation. 

B.  To  the  inquiry  into  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind  it  may  be 
well  to  add  an  examination  of  w^hat  may  be  called  supplementary 
means  of  education.  Such,  for  instance,  are  Art  schools,  which 
the  scholars  of  ordinary  schools  have  it  In  their  power  to  attend, 
and  special  schools  or  colleges  in  which  professional  rather  than 
general  education  is  given. 

This  inquiry  is  to  be  considered  as  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
other.  General  and  not  special  instruction  appears  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  their  })roper  province.  But  still  there  are  some 
facts  which  it  is  important  to  ascertain  in  regard  to  means  of 
education  of  this  kind.  You  will  examine,  fur  instance,  whether 
Art  schools  are  found  to  put  good  drawing  within  the  reach  of 
boys  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it,  and  whether  this  may  not 
be  the  cheapest  :md  most  efiicient  means  of  suj)plying  this  kind  of 
instruction.  It  is  a  question  oi'  the  same  kind,  whether  in  towns 
good  museums  may  not  supply  means  of  teaching  natural  science  ; 
whether  the  scholars  from  several  schools  might  not  attend  a  com- 
mon lecture  in  chemistry  and  have  the  use  of  a  common  laboratory. 
In  the  profe.-^sional  sciiools  and  colleges  you  should  inquire  what 
previous  general  Instruction  is   found  to  be  the  best  preparation. 
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and  whether  the  authorities  of  schools  of  this  kind  prefer  that  their 
pupils  should  possess  sound  general  knowledge  on  their  entrance, 
or  that  they  should  have  anticipated  the  elements  of  what  they 
are  now  to  learn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  wcU  to  inquire 
how  far  these  professional  schools  are  themselves  successful  in 
preparing  boys  for  professions  ;  and,  if  not  successful,  what  appears 
to  be  the  reason  of  their  failure ;  if  successful,  whether  that  success 
has  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  general  cultivation. 

C  The  education  of  girls  does  not  fall  so  largely  within  the 
province  of  the  Commission  as  that  of  boys.  Girls  are  much  more 
often  educated  at  home,  or  in  schools  too  small  to  deserve  the 
name.  And  the  Commission  are  not  charged  with  an  inquiry  into 
domestic  education  or  private  tuition. 

But  the  education  of  girls  cannot  be  excluded  from  view.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  endowments  to  which  girls  as  well  as  boys  have 
a  claim,  and  it  mil  therefore  be  impossible  to  make  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  endowments  without  reference  to  both  sexes. 
Further  there  are  endowments  not  hitherto  applied  to  education 
which  may  possibly  be  so  applied  hereafter ;  and  in  dealing  with 
these  it  seems  unreasonable  to  take  for  granted  that  girls  are  to  be 
excluded.  And  even  if  the  Commissioners  find  themselves  unable 
to  recommend  immediate  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  girls,  it  will  still  be  well  worth  wliile  to  ascertain  and 
lay  before  the  public  information  respecting  the  present  state  of 
that  education,  and  thus  supply  a  basis  for  subsequent  action  to 
tliis  end. 

You  will,  therefore,  report  on  the  more  important  girls'  schools 
in  your  district,  and  particularly  on  any  which  possess  endowments. 
You  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  amount  and  kind  of  education 
is  generally  considered  necessary  for  girls,  what  time  is  given  to  it, 
what  it  annually  costs,  and  how  far  it  appears  to  fit  the  girls  for 
their  after  life. 

II.  Besides  inquiring  into  the  state  of  education,  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  find  out  from  the  parents  what  are  their  own  wishes,  and 
what  expense  they  are  willing  to  incur.  Upon  their  co-operation 
all  improvement  must  mainly  depend.  And  even  if  their  wishes 
are  mistaken  and  arise  from  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  education,  it  is  still  necessary  to  ascertain  them  as  an 
important  element  in  the  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
whether  through  this  Commission  or  other  agency.  The  wishes 
of  the  parents  can,  of  course,  be  ascertained  only  by  conversation 
and  correspondence.  In  the  course  of  your  examination  into  the 
schools  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  many  whose  interest  in  the 
matter  and  general  inteUio-ence  will  make  their  statements  on  this 
subject  valuable.  You  will  endeavour  to  find  out  how  far  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  parents  to  alter  the  subjects  of  instruction ;  how  far  to 
introduce  teaching  of  a  more  professional  character  ;  whether  they 
are  at  all  aware  of  the  cost  of  a  really  sound  education,  and  whether 
they  are  willing  to  incur  that  cost ;  what  are  their  prejudices  in 
reference  to  associatino-  with  the  class  below  them  and  the  class 
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above  them;  under  what  circumstances  they  would  prefer  day 
schools  or  boarding  schools  respectively.  The  answers  to  these  and 
similar  questions  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining 
what  measures  of  improvement  are  not  only  desirable  but  practi- 
cable. In  short,  you  will  generally  endeavour  to  inform  yourself 
of  the  desire  which  may  prevail  among  the  middle  classes  of  society 
in  your  district  for  an  improved  system  of  education  that  may  be 
made  available  for  then-  children,  and  also  of  such  measures  as  may 
recently  have  been  taken  to  meet  then-  wishes  in  this  respect. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  to  warn  you  that  the  Commissioners  can 
give  you  no  compulsory  powers.  The  success  or  failm*e  of  your 
mission  AviU  depend  very  largely  on  your  own  tact  and  prudence. 
It  is  true  that  your  duties  are  of  a  kind  that  ought  to  encourage 
those  who  are  employed  in  education  to  give  you  every  assistance 
in  their  power.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  what- 
ever tends  to  throw  light  on  the  present  state  of  education,  and 
stiU  more  whatever  tends  to  improve  it,  will  largely  increase  the 
demand  for  teachers  of  every  kind,  and  by  so  doing  will  promote 
their  interests,  and  add  importance  to  their  profession.  But  it  would 
not  be  ditficult  to  convey  the  contrary  impression,  and  to  close 
almost  aU  access  to  information  by  prosecuting  your  inquiries  in  an 
inquisitorial  and  injudicious  spirit.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  in  whatever  way  shall  give  least  trouble  and  least 
annoyance  to  those  from  whom  you  are  seeking  it.  You  will  of 
course  make  no  distinction  with  regard  to  religious  creed  in  respect 
of  the  schools  you  may  desire  to  visit. 

The  main  object  of  your  mission  will  be  to  collect  matters  of 
fact,  and  ascertain  the  opinions  of  others.  At  the  same  tune  the 
Commissioners  do  not  wish  to  preclude  you  from  expressing  any 
opinions  of  your  own  as  to  the  remedial  measures  which  you  may 
think  expedient.  But  it  will  be  desirable  that  you  should  express 
such  opinions  in  as  brief  and  summary  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  Commissioners  consider  that  your  inquiry  may  be  completed 
in  six  months,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  finish  your  Report 
within  two  months  afterwards. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

H.  J.  RoBY,  Secretary. 
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REPORT. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  general  results 
of  the  inquiry  which  you  commissioned  me  to  conduct  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  City  and  Ainsty  of  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  eight  montlis  allotted  to  this  investigation* 
I  have  a  very  painful  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  my  work,  of 
the  vastness  of  the  area  over  which  it  extended,  of  the  inadequacy 
of  my  time,  and  of  the  number  of  interesting  and  important  pro- 
blems which  yet  remain  unsolved.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  seek 
information  from  many  people,  and  to  visit  many  places ;  but  I  never 
quitted  one  of  them  without  a  consciousness  that  had  more  time 
been  at  my  disposal  I  could  have  obtained  some  facts  which  would 
be  valuable  to  me,  and  have  secured  a  more  perfect  insight  into 
the  whole  question  which  the   Commissioners  desire  to  elucidate. 

Acting  on  the  instructions  with  which  you  furnished  me,  1  have  Number  of 
been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  inspection   and  examination  of  schools,  institutions 
The  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  the  district  claimed  the  first  ^^^^^^^' 
attention.      Some  important  Proprietary  establishments,  including 
all  of  any  note  in  the  district,  1  have  also  been  invited  to  visit 
by  their  respective  governing  bodies.    Besides  this,  I  placed  myself 
in  communication  with  more  than  300  Private  schools,  from  about 
half  of  v/hich  I  received  elaborate  returns.     A  large   number  of 
these  returns  were  accompanied  by  invitations,  of  which  I  availed 
myself,  whenever  circumstances  permitted,  though  to  a  far  less 
extent  than  I  desired. 

In  the  course  of  the  Inquiry,  some  establishments  came  under 
my  observation  which  seemed  well  calculated  to  furnish  useful 
experience  or  guidance,  and  although  these  were  not  specified  in 
my  instructions,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  by  personal  obser- 
vation some  knowledge  of  their  operations.  Among  these  were 
the  upper  departments  of  some  of  the  most  famous  elementary 
schools,  schools  of  art,  people's  colleges,  and  evening  schools. 

*  Since  that  period,  and  before  the  completion  of  this  report,  I  have  been  for  four 
montlis  engaged  in  a  furtlier  in(]uirv  into  the  state  of  certain  Endowed  Schools  in  the 
North  and  East  liidint,'  and  in  Durham.  I  have  occasionally  availed  nivself  of  this 
later  experience,  in  tJie  illustration  of  that  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  to 
Grammar  and  Foundation  Schools.  15ut  so  far  as  .statistics  and  all  general  conclu- 
sion.s  arc  concerned,  as  well  as  in  all  that  relates  to  private  and  proi)rictary  schools, 
this  report  is  based  exclusively  on  observations  made  in  the  specimeu-district 
originally  assigned  to  me,  viz.,  York  and  the  West  Hiding. 
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Thus  the  total  number  of  distinct  establishments  to  which   I 
have  paid  visits  of  inquiry  and  inspection,  is  as  follows  :— 

Endowed  Schools     -----  65 

Proprietary  Establishments        -         -         -  12 

Private  Schools         -         -         -         -         -  73 

Other  Institutions    -         -         -         -         -  13 
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the  schools. 


Method  adopted  In  visiting  institutions  of  such  diverse  character,  it  was  of 
in  examining  course  necessary  to  vary  very  considerably  the  method  of  proce- 
dure, and  to  adapt  such  examinations  as  I  conducted  to  the  special 
character  and  objects  of  each  particular  school.  The  result  of 
these  examinations  I  shall  afterwards  give  in  detail,  but  it  is  fitting 
to  state  here,  in  general  terms,  what  was  the  method  of  inquiry 
usually  adopted  when  I  visited  a  school.  I  generally  carried  with 
me  a  number  of  printed  papers,  of  which  a  few  specimens  are 
given  in  Appendix  II.  In  drawing  up  the  papers  marked  (A)  I 
had  in  my  thoughts  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  an  average  boy 
of  14  should  possess  in  Latin,  English  history,  geography  and 
arithmetic.  Those  marked  (B)  Avere  designed  for  junior  scholars. 
I  gave  these  papers  to  any  pupils  for  whom  they  seemed  suited, 
and  while  they  were  being  worked  in  my  presence  I  conducted  a 
viva  voce  examination,  partly  of  the  younger  classes  and  partly  of 
those  scholars  who  were  studying  special  subjects. 

In  those  grammar  schools  which  are  annually  tested  by  indepen- 
dent examiners  from  the  universities  or  other  public  bodies,  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  exactly  the  same  course.  Here 
it  was  my  habit  to  accept  the  last  report  of  such  examiners,  and 
to  confine  my  own  observations  to  the  methods  and  organization 
of  the  whole  school,  and  to  the  attainments  of  those  classes  which 
had  not  been  otherwise  subjected  to  examination.  I  everywhere 
sought  to  observe  as  far  as  possible  what  was  the  organization  of 
the  school,  and  what  methods  of  teaching  were  adopted  in  it ;  and, 
whenever  the  teachers  would  favour  me  by  doing  so,  I  always 
desired  that  a  lesson  might  be  given  in  my  presence,  and  that  I 
might  see  something  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  instruction. 

When  the  time  allotted  for  the  written  exercises  had  expired  it  was 
my  habit  to  question  the  elder  classes  on  such  subjects  of  instruction 
as  were  not  included  in  the  examination  papers.  I  always  brought 
away  the  written  work  with  me  and  examined  it  at  home  ;  but  I 
believe  I  scarcely  ever  left  a  school  without  inviting  teachers  and 
scholars  to  tell  me  of  any  subject  to  which  they  had  devoted  special 
attention,  nor  without  asking  for  an  opportunity  of  testing  their 
knowledge  of  it. 

A  few  days'  notice  of  my  intended  visit  was  m  the  case  oi 
nearly  every  grammar  school  sent  to  the  head  master,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  I  afterwards  learned  that  in 
some  places  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  absence  of  more 
public  intimation.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  me  complaining  that 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  make 
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complaiuts  respecting  the  management  of  a  school.  It  seems  right 
therefore  to  say  here,  that  although  I  never  overlooked  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  all  I  could  of  the  public  opinion  of  a  district 
and  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants  respecting  their  school,  it  was  no 
part  of  my  duty  to  make  the  inspection  a  public  ceremony,  or  to 
invite  any  collective  expression  of  the  wishes  of  persons  not 
officially  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

At  most  of  the  endowed  schools  I  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  Method  of 
the  trustees,  and  had  opportunities  of  askiuo-  them  many  questions  obtaining  gen- 

^      c  ^         •         ^i     •         •  Ti.  1  X     1     X     •  •        •    X     eralinforma- 

and  or  heanng  their  views,     it  was  also  my  task  to  inquire  into  tion  on  the 

the  administration  and  working  of  some  trusts  of  a  quasi-ediica-  subject. 

tional   character,  and  to  form  an  approximate  estimate    of   the 

degree  in  which  the  need  of  better  education  was  felt,  and  of  the 

provision  which  existed  for  the  supply  of  that  need. 

With  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  drew 
up  a  paper  of  questions,  classifying  under  various  heads  some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  the  topics  comprised  within  the  range  of  the 
inquiry.  This  document  is  printed  in  Appendix  III.  Copies 
of  it  were  forwarded  to  many  persons  of  influence  in  the  West 
Riding,  to  the  principal  clergy,  to  trustees,  to  country  gentlemen, 
to  the  heads  of  the  great  schools,  and,  in  short,  to  every  person  of 
whom  I  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  cared  about  the  sub- 
ject, or  was  in  possession  of  special  knowledge  in  relation  to  it. 
The  Appendix  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fevr  selected  and  repre- 
sentative answers  to  these  questions.  The  amount  of  correspon- 
dence thus  rendered  necessary  was  very  large,  and  occupied  closely 
all  the  brief  leisure  which  the  business  of  inspection  left  me.  The 
nature  of  this  correspondence  precluded  the  possibility  of  my 
making  use  of  the  services  of  a  clerk. 

It  seems  right  to  acknowledge  in  limine  the  courtesy  and  kind-  ^'^^^  rendered 
ness  Avith  which  I  was  everywhere  received.  My  authority  to  ^j^^  district. 
examine  the  scholars  of  the  grammar  schools  was  only  in  one 
instance  questioned,  and  in  none  was  it  resisted.  From  the 
trustees  and  head  masters  of  the  schools  I  obtained  every  needful 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  and  many  of  these 
gentlemen  have  since  favoured  me  with  valuable  and  elaborate 
testimony  on  points  of  detail  which  were  brought  before  them 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  The  managing  bodies  to  whom 
I  applied  for  permission  to  inspect  the  great  Proprietary  institu- 
tions gave  me  in  every  case  a  cordial  welcome.  A  large  body  of 
the  private  school  teachers  also  furnished  ready  and  valuable  help. 
I  may  confess  that  the  number  of  men  in  public  positions  who 
evinced  any  great  interest  in  the  question  was  smaller  than  I  had 
hoped  to  find  it ;  but  to  those  who  did,  my  obligations  are  so 
great  that  1  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  special  acknowledgment 
of  them  here.  Personal  introductions  and  other  hclj)  and  guid- 
ance were  given  to  nic  ])y  the  Archbisliop  of  York,  Lord 
Hougliton,  Earl  Cathcart,  the  Archdeacons  of  York  and  of  Craven, 
Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  Akroyd,  M.P.,  Tlie  Kev. 
Canon  Hey,  and  Canon  Boyd,  the  Vicars  of  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Doncastcr,   Wakefield,   and    Bradford,  Mr.   C.    S.   Poundoll,  and 
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Their  revenues, 


the  late  Eev.  W,  Bury.  If  from  this  list  I  venture  to  single  out 
the  name  of  Archdeacon  Musgrave,  it  Is  not  only  because  I  owe 
to  his  companionship  and  suggestion  all  my  knowledge  of  the 
three  endowed  schools  in  his  large  parish,  but  also  because  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  his  personal  influence  that  those  institutions 
have  become  so  valuable  to  Halifax  and  so  instructive  to  me. 

The  instructions  which  I  received  from  your  secretary  indicate 
the  order  which  should  be  observed  in  this  report.  Following 
their  guidance,  I  propose  to  give  in  order  my  experience,  1st,  of 
Endowed  schools ;  2ndly,  of  Collegiate  schools,  and  other  establish- 
ments on  the  proprietary  principle  ;  and  Srdly,  of  Private  schools. 
During  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  way  seemed  to  clear 
itself  towards  certain  definite  conclusions  on  topics  aifecting  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes  generally,  although  several  vistas  of 
inquiry  from  which  I  had  expected  useful  results  gradually  closed 
themselves  and  became  hopeless  to  me.  I  have  embodied  in  a 
fourth  part  such  facts  as  appeared  to  me  most  likely  to  furnish 
material  for  your  decisions  on  these  general  topics. 

ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  I  obtained  a  list 
of  the  foundations  whicli  are  reputed  to  be  classical.  The  number 
of  them  in  the  district  amounted  to  G5,  but  of  these  five  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

Of  the  remaining  60,  29  retain  the  reputation  of  Grammar 
Schools,  and  are  endeavoui'Ing,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  give 
instruction  In  Latin.  But  31  are  Grammar  Schools  only  in  name, 
and  have  ceased  to  yield  instruction  of  any  higher  pretensions 
than  that  of  a  National  school.  To  these  I  should  add  four  other 
Endowed  schools,  which,  though  not  set  down  in  the  returns  as 
reputed  Grammar  schools,  appeared  not  to  be  designed  exclusively 
for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Of  these  I  visited  two  at  Eliaud, 
one  at  Rastrick,  and  one  at  Wortley  near  Leeds. 

With  regard  to  revenues  the  whole  number  of  these  schools  may 
be  thus  classified: — 

Schools  whose  gross  income — 

Exceeds  1,000/.  per  annum  -  -  -       5 

Is  less  than  1,000^.  but  more  than  500/.     -  -       4 

500/.  „  200/.     -  -     11 

200/.  „  100/.     -  ^       9 

„  100/.  „  50/.     -  -     14 

50/.  -  -  -  -     21 


64^ 


The  gross  annual  revenue  of  these  schools  derived  from  en- 
dowment is  18,815/.  125.  lOf/.  No  data  exist  for  the  exact 
calculation  of  the  income  yielded  by  fees,  since  It  fluctuates  greatly, 
and  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase. 


*  See  the  map  prefixed  to  this  Report. 
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even  when  the  number  of  scholars  reraahis  the  same.  But  on  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  derivable  from  this  source  in  several 
typical  cases,  I  infer  that  it  yields  on  the  average  a  sum  equal  to 
about  one-half  of  that  derived  from  the  endowment.  Thus  at 
Sedbergh,  Giggleswick,  and  Skipton,  the  income  from  the 
endowment  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  fees  ;  at  Wakefield, 
Halifax,  Knaresborough,  and  Doncaster  it  falls  short  of  it ;  at 
S.  Peter's,  York,  it  about  equals  it.*  Besides  the  sum  thus 
accruing  from  the  endowment  and  from  fees,  there  is  the  value  of 
the  buildings  and  ground,  and  the  capital  represented  by  what  may 
be  called  "  the  plant "  of  the  school.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
estimate  the  annual  interest  of  this  sum  as  at  least  10  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  revenue  :  in  some  cases  it  is  considerably  more.  Thus 
the  total  annual  resources  of  the  64  endowed  schools  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  may  be  approximately  estimated  at 
30,105/. 

One  remarkable  fiict  respecting  the  grammar  schools  attracted  These  schools 
my  attention  at  once.  Scarcely  any  of  them  are  full.  If  we  °°* 
except  two  or  three  schools,  such  as  those  at  Sheffield,  Doncaster, 
Hipperholme  and  York,  there  is  not  one  which  has  its  full  com- 
plement of  scholars.  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  capacity  of  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  seeing  that  no 
statistics  on  this  point  are  included  in  the  official  forms.  But  I 
am  sure  that  in  the  following  table  I  have  understated  the  possible 
number  of  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  is  provided  in  the 
schools.  Moreover,  as  I  did  not  invariably  count  the  actual  num- 
ber present  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  I  have  in  all  such  cases  of 
omission  credited  the  school  with  the  full  number  claimed  in  their 
own  returns.  Hence  any  error  in  the  table  represents  the  attend- 
ance of  the  scholars  in  too  favourable  a  lisrht. 


Number  for  whom 

accommodation 

is  provided. 

Number 

belonging  to  the 

Schools. 

Number 
present. 

I.  29  schools  in  which  Latin 
is  now  taught 

11,  35  other  endowed  schools 

3,350 
3,025 

1,83G 
l,674t 

1,GG7 
l,263t. 

6,375 

3,510 

2,930 

The  significance  of  these  figures  becomes  more  apparent  when 
the  general  statistics  of  the  district  arc  taken  into  account.  In 
York  and  the  West  Hiding  the  total  population  in  1861  amounted 
to  1,548,229  persons.  Of  these  240,294  were  returned  as  scholars 
under  instruction,  viz.,  12(),()7:J  boys,  and  120,221  girls.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry  I  omit  at  present  the  consideration  of  the 
figures  relating  to  girls.     From  returns  furnished  to  me  from  the 

*  I  do  not  include  in  this  estimate  charges  for  boarding,  nor  the  profits  derivable 
from  boarders,  but  simply  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

f  About  one  fourth  of  this  number  consists  of  girls. 
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Council  Office,  I  have  computed  that  the  total  number  of  boys 
receiving  instruction  in  schools  under  Government  inspection,  in 
this  district,  is  66,360,  If  to  this  we  add  50  per  cent.,  as  repre- 
senting approximately  the  number  of  children  of  the  same  social  rank 
in  various  uninspected  schools,  including  many  of  those  in  Class 
II.,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  99,540,  or  about  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  number  returned  as  in  attendance  at  school.  There  remain, 
therefore,  20,533  male  scholars,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  at 
places  of  education  above  the  rank  of  the  Primary  School. 
Scarcely  any  of  these  are  provided  for  in  the  35  schools  of  Class 
II,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  the  children  of  the 
poor.  The  actual  extent  to  which  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools 
are  meeting  the  demand  for  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the 
district  must  be  estimated  by  comparing  20,533,  the  probable 
number  of  boys  of  school  age  requiring  such  education,  with  1836, 
the  number  in  attendance  in  the  29  schools.  In  effect,  scarcely 
9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are 
availing  themselves  in  any  way  of  these  endowments.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  35  schools,  which  have  long  borne  the  name 
of  classical  or  grammar  schools,  have  ceased  to  possess  that 
character.  But  the  number  learning  Latin  in  the  remaining 
schools  is  not  large.  I  select  from  the  29  schools  three  which 
take  the  highest  place  in  the  education  of  the  AVest  Riding, 
Leeds,  York,  and  Doncaster, — schools  in  which  ample  provision 
is  made  for  teaching  the  higher  subjects,  and  in  which  the 
entire  instruction,  even  of  the  lower  forms,  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  boy  for  University  distinctions.  These  constitute  a  small 
but  distinct  class. 


!N  umber 

in  the 

Schools. 

Number 

learning 
Latin. 

Number 

reading  a 

simple  Lai;in 

author. 

Number 

learning 

Greek. 

Three  principal  Schools     - 
26  other  Grammar  Schools 

465 
1,371 

420 
607 

260                    235 
215                      134 

1,836 

1,027            .         475 

369 

In  connexion  with  this  table  I  may  remark  that,  in  it  credit 
has  always  been  given  for  the  full  number  mentioned  in  the  head 

*  It  -will  be  seen  that  the  assumption  here  assigns  one-sixth  of  the  ^hildren  at  school 
to  a  class  above  the  rank  of  the  poor.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Fan-'s  calculation  gives 
the  smaller  proportion,  of  from  one-twelfth  to  one-tenth,  to  represent  the  nimiber  of  the 
population  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  But  since  the  time  spent  by 
this  class  of  children  in  school  is  much  longer,  the  two  calculations  must  not  be 
expected  to  coincide.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  school  life  of  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity extend  to  twice  the  duration  of  that  of  another,  the  per-centage  of  its  mem- 
bers to  be  found  at  school  at  any  given  time  will  be  twice  as  great.  Other  reasons 
for  placing  the  proportion  at  one-sixth  at  least,  will  be  found  at  some  length  in 
Appendix  I.,  and  are  founded  on  a  careful  investigation  of  the  statistics  of  school 
attendance  in  four  selected  towns— York,  Sheffield,  Halifax,  and  Selby. 
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master's  own  returns,  in   all  cases  in  which  I  have  not  personally 
tested  the  accuracy  of  the  figui-es. 

Tlie  general  result  of  these  statistics  is,  that  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  there  are  6-t  endowed  schools  whose  annual 
resources  from  all  quarters  amount  to  30,105/.,  that  on  the 
books  of  these  schools  thei*e  are  3,510  scholars,  of  whom  2,930 
were  present  at  my  visit,  and  that  1,027,  or  29*02  per  cent., 
professed  to  learn  Latin,  369,  or  17"01<  per  cent.,  professed  to  learn 
Greek,  while  475,  or  13'53  per  cent.,  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
read  a  simple  passage  in  a  Latin  author.* 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  records  of  the  past  history  of  Many  endowed 
these  schools  seem  all  to  tell  of  a  time  in  which  they  have  been  j^-^  decay- 
far  more  flourishing  than  at  present.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
reports  on  individual  schools,  that  there  are  five  or  six  which, 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  have  been 
raised  from  the  dust,  and  have  now  established  themselves  on  a 
new  footing  with  high  hopes  of  usefulness.  But  of  the  rest  of 
the  schools  the  majority  seem  to  me  to  be  steadily  deteriorating. 
I  have  referred  to  "  Carlisle's  Endowed  Grammar  Schools ''  for 
information  as  to  their  former  condition ;  and  although  his  figures 
are  too  capriciously  given  to  justify  my  presenting  them  in  a 
tabulated  form,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of  his  inquiry 
(1816)  the  schools  contained  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils, 
and  gave  instruction  of  a  higher  kind  than  at  present.  The  num- 
bers given  in  the  report  of  Lord  Brougham's  Commission  of  1829 
are  in  about  four  cases  out  of  five  higher  than  the  numbers  now 
in  attendance.  In  almost  every  place  I  have  visited,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  rural  districts,  I  find  old  people  dwelling  fondly  on  the 
traditions  of  the  school  and  on  its  past  triumphs.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  on  visiting  foundation  schools,  which  are 
now  sunk  to  a  far  lower  level  than  an  ordinary  national  school,  I 
have  been  met  by  trustees  who  are  now  magistrates  and  country 
gentlemen,  and  informed  that  in  their  youth  they  received  a  good 
drilling  in  Latin  and  Greek  within  the  same  walls. 

Of  the  fact  of  the  general  decadence  of  the  endowed  grammar 
schools  within  the  county  there  can  be  no  doubt.  These  schools 
are  not  popular;  they  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  parents.  I 
shall  show  hereafter  that  the  class  of  pai-ents  whose  children  may 
be  presumed  to  stay  long  enough  at  school,  to  make  any  use  of 
Latin,  and  who  are  above  the  status  of  the  labouring  poor, 
generally  prefer  private  schools ;  and  that  while  these  are 
immcrous  and  well  attended,  the  old  foundations,  with  all  their 
historical  prestige  and  their  wealth,  do  not  attract  the  classes 
for  whom  they  were  intended.  Before  I  proceed  to  offer  any 
general  observations  in  explanation  of  this  state  of  things  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  nominatim  to  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
typical  examples  of  grammar  schools  which  for  diftcrcnt  reasons 
fail  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

*  My  subsequent  inquiries  into  the  endowed  schools  of  Durham  and  the  North 
and  East  Hiding  Mould,  if  summarized,  yield  results  still  less  satisfactory.  Of  the 
53  schools  which  1  have  visited  tliere  are  scarcely  six  which  deserve  the  name  of  pram- 
mar  schools.  (!?ee  detailed  reports  on  the  endowed  grammar  schools  in  those  districts.) 
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Six  examples. 


In  one  part  of  this  district  there  nrc  on  or  near  a  single  line  of 
railway  six  towns  in  succession  which  will  furnish  illustrations  of 
the  general  statement  I  have  made.  If  we  start  from  Leeds  and 
proceed  up  the  valley  of  the  Aire  in  a  N.W.  direction  towards 
Lancaster,  we  pass  in  succession  Bradford,  Bingley,  Keighley, 
Skipton,  Giggleswick  and  Sedbergh.  The  united  annual  revenue 
of  the  grammar  schools  in  these  towns  exceeds  4,000^,  and  if  the 
rent  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  be  taken  into  account,  it  nearly  ap- 
proaches 5,000/.  By  reference  to  "  Carlisle "  to  the  "  Liber 
Scholasticus  "  and  to  the  first  Charity  Commission  report  it  is  evi- 
dent that  every  one  of  these  schools  has  in  old  times  sustained 
a  high  character,  has  turned  out  respectable,  if  not  eminent  scholars, 
and  has  been  the  centre  of  civilization  and  of  knowledge  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  was  placed.  Yet  at  this  moment  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  six  schools  are  impax'ting  to  twenty 
boys  preparation  for  university  life,  or  are  giving  in  any  sense 
classical  education  to  fifty  scholars.  It  will  be  fairer,  however, 
to  speak  of  them  in  detail. 

Bradford  Grammar  School  h.as  an  endowment  estimated  by  the 
trustees  at  900/.  per  annum.  It  is  situated  in  a  spirited  and  pros- 
perous town,  which,  in  1821  contained  26,307  inhabitants,  and  in 
1861,106,2]  8.  Thus  the  population  has  increased  more  than  fourfold 
in  40  years.  One  would  expect,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for  a 
higher  education  has  not  diminished.  There  are  good  premises,  built 
in  1819,  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  120  scholars.  I  found  in 
this  school  42  pupils,  of  whom  two  were  reading  a  Greek  play,  and 
otherwise  studying  with  a  view  to  admission  into  one  of  the 
universities.  Eiglit  only  were  able  to  translate  a  simple  passage 
from  a  Latin  author.  The  elements  of  Latin  are  learned  lower 
down  in  the  school,  but  imperfectly.  The  staff  consists  of  two 
clergymen,  and  one  assistant  master,  who  holds  a  Government 
certificate  of  merit.  There  are  no  boarders  in  the  house  of  the 
head  master.  The  school  is  entitled  to  send  a  candidate  for  the 
valuable  exhibition  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  with  75/.  per 
annum,  tenable  for  five  years  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  But 
since  the  regulation  which  made  that  exhibition  obtainable  by 
competitive  examination  has  been  in  force,  the  school  has  never 
sent  up  a  candidate,  and  it  will  probably  forfeit  its  privilege  ere 
lono;. 

At  Bingley  is  a  new  and  commodious  school,  well  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  from  80  to  100  scholars.  I  found  18  pupils  present; 
the  number  belono-ino;  to  the  school  beino;  25,  of  whom  six  are 
boarders  in  the  head  master's  house.  There  is  a  clergyman  at 
the  head,  and  a  junior  master,  who  is  himself  reading  for  the 
university.  Of  the  elder  boys,  two  are  reading  Virgil  and  the 
Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  two  others  are  reading  Cornelius  Nepos 
and  the  Greek  delectus.  Below  this  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  and, 
indeed  of  all  else,  is  very  elementary.  Of  the  five  boys  at  the  head 
of  the  school  two  are  the  sons  of  the  master,  two  of  the  vicar  of 
the  parish,  and  one  of  a  neighboui'Ing  clergyman.  Thus  the  extent 
to  which  the  2;rammar  school  contx'ibutes  to  the  Q;eneral  education 
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of  the  town  is  very  limited,  and  all  my  inq^;irics  led  me  to  fear 
that  it  is  diminishing.  Yet  in  this  to\vn  also  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  of  population  within  40  years;  for  in  1821  the 
number  residing  in  the  parish  was  7375,  while  at  the  last  census 
it  was  found  to  be  15,367. 

Keighley  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  here  the  increase  of  Keighley. 
population  is  also  very  marked.  It  has  risen  in  the  course  of  40 
years  from  9,223  to  18,819.  The  grammar  school  is  a  handsome 
building,  -well  adapted  for  100  scholars.  The  endowment  amounts 
to  246/.  145.  6rf.  I  found  42  pupils  here,  of  whom  nine  board  in 
the  master's  house.  Though  called  a  grammar  school,  it  has  long 
ceased  to  deserve  the  name.  No  boy  learns  Greek,  or  can  read 
the  simplest  passage  from  a  Latin  author ;  only  two  can  parse 
or  interpret  an  easy  sentence  in  one  of  Arnold's  early  exercises. 
With  these  exceptions  the  general  organization  and  instruction  of 
the  school  are  those  of  an  average  national  school ;  and  it  is  filled 
for  the  most  part  with  the  same  class  of  children. 

At  Skipton  there  is  an  endowment  which  at  present  realizes  Skipton. 
758/.  10s.  5f/.  per  annum,  but  the  estates  arc  notoriously  let  for 
less  than  their  true  value,  and  if  properly  managed  would, 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  trustees,  easily  realize  more  than 
1,000Z.  per  annum.  Here  are  good  premises  and  an  excellent  ground. 
The  head  master  is  a  clergyman,  and  has  two  assistants,  his  own 
son  and  nephew.  Thirty-six  boys  were  present  on  the  day  of  my 
visit.  The  organization  of  the  school  is  so  confused  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  was  learned  by  the  various  classes  ;  but  the 
general  avei'age  of  instructicm  is  very  low.  Fifteen  of  tlie  boys 
profess  to  learn  the  Latin  accidence,  but  of  them  ten  are  quite 
unable  to  write  down  the  conjugation  of  a  simple  verb.  The  five 
boys  at  the  head  of  the  school  are  nominally  reading  Ovid,  but 
only  two  of  them  could  parse  or  translate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
a  line  in  the  epistle  which  they  had  just  read  with  the  master, 
^one  are  able  to  scan  a  line,  and  none  are  learning  Greek ;  none 
learn  Euclid,  and  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge even  of  the  humblest  kind.  It  is  a  free  school,  but  its 
status  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  parents 
above  the  rank  of  the  poor  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  child  to  be  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  for 
a  time  and  then  transferred  to  the  National  School,  for  the  last 
year  of  his  education,  to  finish. 

The  village  of  Giggleswick  by  Settle  gives  its  name  to  the  rich  Giggleswick. 
foundation  school  whose  condition  has  so  often  been  before  the 
l)ul)lic.  This  school  has  a  controversial  and  historic  literature  of 
its  own,  into  the  merits  of  which  I  do  not  here  enter.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  its  present  condition  is  rather  the  result  of  jiast 
mistakes  and  weakness  than  of  any  defect  in  its  present  teaching 
arrangements.  It  possesses  excellent  school  premises,  an  annual 
revenue  of  1,200/.,  besides  houses  for  the  head  and  second 
masters,  who  are  clergymen  of  high  scholastic  distinction  and 
great  experience.  Tliere  is  a  third  master  wlio  holds  a  govern- 
ment certificate  of  merit.     Thus  the  institution  is  well  equipped 
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with  the  means  of  instruction.  Yet  there  are  only  37  boys  in  the 
school,  and  of  these  only  22  in  the  higher  classes  are  learning  Latin. 
The  sixth  form  is  at  present  represented  by  one  boy  only,  and  about 
eight  scholars  in  all  are  able  to  read  a  simple  passage  from  a  Latin 
author.  I  cannot  doubt  that  ere  long  confidence  will  be  felt  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  excellence  of  the  teaching 
arrangements,  and  in  the  unquestionable  ability  and  earnestness  of 
the  three  masters.  There  are  other  circumstances  to  which  I  will 
hereafter  draw  attention,  and  which  make  me  very  hopeful  about 
the  future  of  this  important  school ;  which  once  held  a  high  rank, 
and  in  which  Archdeacon  Paley  received  his  education.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  present  it  is  under  a  cloud.  With  premises 
adapted  for  six  times  the  present  number,  with  so  splendid  an  in- 
come, and  so  efficient  a  staff  of  teachers,  it  is  a  great  scandal  that 
there  should  be  only  37  boys,  of  whom  four  only  are  boarders. 

Sedbergh.  The  last  school  in  the  group  is  at  Sedbergh,  a  small  town  finely 

situated  in  the  hill  country,  and  at  the  edge  of  Westmoreland. 
Here  there  is  an  endowment  producing  660Z.  per  annum,  and  good 
premises  adapted  for  the  reception  of  more  than  100  scholars. 
There  are  two  masters,  both  of  whom  are  clergymen.  The  number 
in  the  school  is  13,  of  whom  ten  are  in  the  upper  and  three  in  the 
lower  school.  The  house  of  the  head  master  is  a  large  mansion, 
with  accommodation  for  45  resident  pupils.  There  are,  however, 
no  boarders,  except  three  in  the  house  oF  the  second  master.  The 
ten  pupils  of  the  upper  school  are  lads  of  about  17,  who  are,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  performing  the  ceremony  of  a  nominal  attendance  in 
order  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  very  valuable  exhibitions  in 
which  this  school  is  so  rich.*  When  these  boys  shall  have  left, 
I  do  not  see  how,  under  the  present  regime,  the  school  can 
remain  open.  Xo  new  scholar  has  been  admitted  for  more  than  a 
year  past,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  none  were  expected. 

General  results  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  these  six 
in  these  six  schools  is  195,  and  that  the  number  of  masters  is  15,  giving  an 
average  of  13  pupils  to  each  teacher.  Eight  of  the  masters  are  in  holy 
orders.  With  the  single  exception  of  Giggleswick,  in  which  six 
boys  are  reading  French  with  the  head  master,  no  modei'n  languages 
are  learned  in  any  one  of  these  schools.  There  is  no  teaching  of 
physical  science,  and  scarcely  any  attempt  at  drawing.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  who  have  done  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
mathematics  is  much  smaller  than  of  those  who  profess  to  read 
Latin,   As  to  the  reading,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 

*  This  school  possesses  a  claim  for  eight  exhibitions,  viz.  : 

One  in  gift  of  the  governors  of  the  school,  of  about  50/.  per  annum  for  three  years, 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  boys  bom  in  the  township  and  parish  of 
Sedbergh. 

Six  exhibitions  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  .33/.  65.  ?>d.  Two  elected  from 
Sedbergh  School  every  year  if  qualified  ;   tenable  for  three  years. 

One  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  20/.  per  annum,  with  preference  to  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale and  Sedbergh  schools,  for  scholars  of  two  years'  standing  previous  to  election. 

Sedbergh  also  shares  with  eleven  other  schools  the  right  to  send  candidates  for 
the  Hastings  Exhibition  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 


cases. 
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and  history,  and  the  power  to  explain  the  meanings  of  the  words 
which  occur  in  a  reading  lesson ;  the  attainments  of  the  boys  are 
(I  must  again  except  Giggleswick  from  this  general  statement) 
f;ir  inferior  to  those  of  ordinary  elementary  schools  receiving  the 
parliamentary  grant.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  less  intelli- 
gentj  the  organization  and  management  less  methodical,  and  the 
results  in  the  way  of  instruc  tion  and  of  general  culture  appear  to 
me  inferior  both  as  to  quality  and  extent. 

These  schools  have  not  been  arbitrarily  selected  as  the  worst  in 
the  district,  but  because  they  happen  to  form  a  group  possessing 
a  sort  of  geographical  unity,  and  easily  visited  in  succession  in  the 
course  of  a  single  oliicial  tour.  They  furnish,  therefore,  a  con- 
venient and  striking  illustration  of  the  general  state  of  the 
grammar  schools  in  one  part  of  the  district.  Not  one  of  these 
schools  is  at  this  moment  improving,  and  only  one  is  in  a 
state  which  justifies  any  hope  of  improvement.  Yet  no  new 
public  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  have  superseded  them ;  there 
has  been  no  drifting  of  the  population  away  from  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  six  towns  in  which  they  are  situated  are  the  educa- 
tional and  social  centres  of  an  extensive  and  populous  region,  about 
50  miles  in  length,  covering  the  whole  N.W.  of  the  riding,  and 
at  least  one-fifth  of  the  district  assigned  to  me.  It  is  exactly 
to  these  points  that  the  children  of  the  vast  population  inhabiting 
the  valley  of  the  Aire  and  the  district  of  Craven  would  naturally 
be  drawn  if  the  schools  possessed  the  public  confidence. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  general  decadence,  it  will  be  Reasons  for  the 
well  to  consider,  first  of  all,  those  influences  which  are  external  to  decline  of 
the  school  itself,  and  afterwards  those  which  are  at  work  within  \1  grammar 
it.    yji  the  external  causes,  the  constitution  oi  the  governing  bodies 
deserves  the  first  consideration. 

Governing  Bodies. 

Much  of  the  languor  and  ineflficiency  of  the  schools  is  commonly  The  constitu- 

attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Boards  of  Trustees  discharge  1^0°  o^ govern- 

^     in*''  Dodies, 
their  functions.     I  shall  have   to  point  out  several   instances  of 

what  appears  to  me  to  be  faulty  or  negligent  administration,  but 

1  have  been  unable  to  detect  examples  of  actual  malversation  or 

fraud  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  its  existence.     Legends  of  past 

jobberies  float  vaguely  about  in  the  remote  country  places — stories 

of  trustees,  who  leased  out  the  charity  farms  to  each  other  at  rents 

far  below  their  proper  value.     In  several  instances  I  have  heard 

mutterings  of  local  discontent,  and  suspicions  that  the  income  was 

not  duly  accounted  for ;  yet,  on  referring  to  the    balance-sheets 

duly  certified  before   the   Charity  Commissioners,  and  on   taking 

other  measures  to  verify  the  returns,  it  has  become  plain  to  me  in 

every  case  that  the  suspicions  were  unfounded.     It   would  be   a 

great  gain  if  the  trustees  felt  their  responsibility  not  only  to  the 

Charity  Commission,  but  also  to  their  own  neighbours,  for  whose 

advantage  the  endowments  were  designed.     In  the  discharac  of 
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Publicity  of 
accounts. 


Inv  estments 
property. 


Increase  in  its 
value. 


public  trust  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  candid  ;  and  the 
practice  of  printing  the  annual  balance-sheet  in  the  local  news- 
papers is  always  attended  with  advantage.  Publicity  acts  as  a 
constant  cheek  on  negligence  and  waste ;  it  increases  the  interest 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  charity  and  their  knowledge  of  its 
affairs.  In  this  district  the  trustees  who  volunteer  this  public 
information  are  precisely  those  who  least  need  the  restraint 
which  it  imposes.  If  the  practice  became  more  general  it  would 
strengthen  the  local  confidence  in  many  most  respectable  bodies 
of  trustees,  whose  reticence  now  exposes  them  to  undeserved 
suspicion. 
of  It  did  not  fall  within  my  province  to  make  any  minute  inquiries 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  trust  funds  were  generally  invested, 
or  the  degree  in  which  the  real  estates  of  the  various  charities  are 
wisely  and  economically  managed.  To  do  this  would  have  rendered 
necessary  some  very  complicated  investigations  into  deeds  and 
leases,  and  would  have  withdravv-n  me  from  the  special  business  in 
which  the  Commission  is  most  interested.  Moreover  the  action  of 
the  Charity  Commission  in  this  respect  has  already  been  most 
beneficially  felt  and  is  daily  more  influential.  I  have  assumed 
throughout  that  while  that  body  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the 
administration  of  charity  property,  it  was  the  special  object  of  your 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  schools  as  places  of 
education  ;  and  to  ascertain  details  about  trusts  and  estates,  only  in 
so  far  as  they  threw  light  upon  the  supply  of  instruction,  its 
quality,  and  the  means  of  extending  and  improving  it.  Neverthe- 
less my  attention  has  often  been  called  incidentally  to  the  mode  in 
which  property  is  invested  and  managed  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  evidence  of  great  reforma- 
tion. The  old  system  of  letting  property  on  long  leases  and  at 
nominal  rents,  with  fines  paid  at  renewal,  is  gradually  being 
given  up.  I  am  repeatedly  told  by  trustees  that  as  the  leases  fall 
in  they  decline  to  renew  them,  but  substitute  the  rackrental  for 
the  uncertain  income  derived  from  occasional  fines.  In  this  way 
the  revenues  of  several  important  schools,  which  have  suffered 
much  from  fluctuations  in  successive  years,  are  becoming  more 
permanent,  and  far  better  fitted  to  maintain  the  school  in  a  uniform 
state  of  efficiency. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  a  better  system  of  managing 
the  charity  property,  there  has  been  in  this  district  a  steady  and 
remarkable  increase  in  its  absolute  value.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
tabulated  appendix  that  in  some  cases  the  income  is  derived  from 
a  rentcharge,  and  in  others  from  a  permanent  investment  in  railway 
stock  or  in  consols.  But  in  almost  all  other  cases  I  have  learned 
that  the  value  of  the  property  is  steadily  increasing.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  general  statement  are  to  be  found  in  the  villages 
and  small  towns  of  the  north  west  of  the  district.  In  these  I  have 
learned  that  the  farms  were  for  the  most  part  not  rising  in  the 
market  nor  likely  to  rise.  The  number  of  schools,  however, 
which  report  their  income  as  increasing  amounts  to  24,  and  among 
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them  are  included  nerii-ly  all  the  important  Institutions  in  the  "West 
Riding.* 

The  mode  of  appointing  trustees  differs  very  materially  in  TRrsTEEs. 
different  places.  In  the  tabulated  returns  appended  to  the  Com-  ^^ode  of  their 
missioners'  report  v/Ill  be  found  a  record  of  tlie  various  tenures  on 
which  these  gentlemen  hold  office,  I  will  here  only  refer  to  one 
or  two  forms  of  trusteeship  Avhich  seem  to  me  to  work  ill,  and 
eminently  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  and  of 
all  charity  reformers. 

In  many  cases,  the  trustees  form  a  body  wholly  distinct  from  Trustees  often 
that  in  which  the  patronage  of  the  school  is  vested,  and  they  have  ^^t  the  patrons, 
thus  no  voice  in  appointing  or  dismissing  the  head  mastei\  Thus, 
at  Pontefract,  the  trustees  consist  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  Corporation,  and  other  influential  inhabitants,  but  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  head  mastership  rests  Avith  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  At  Sedbergh  the  trustees  manage  the 
estates,  but  the  head  master  is  appointed  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  At  Adlingfleet  the 
appointment  of  the  head  master  is  in  the  hands  of  St.  Catherine's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  nomination  to  Drighlington  rests  with 
the  authorities  at  Peterhouse;  while  the  Archbishop  of  York 
appoints  the  head  master  of  the  Hemsworlh  Grammar  School,  and 
the  Dean  of  York  exercises  similar  patronage  in  the  case  of  the 
Endowed  School  at  Sherburn. 

I  am  far  from  asserting  that  appointments  thus  made  are 
a  priori  less  likely  to  be  judicious  than  if  they  were  made  by  the 
trustees.  *  It  happens,  indeed,  that  some  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  reports  on  separate  schools,  have  been  unfortunate.  As  a  rule, 
however,  such  nominations  will  probably  be  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  others.  But  they  have  one  serious  disadvantage.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  fimctlon  of  the  trustees  is  to  I'eceive  the 
rents,  to  maintain  the  premises  in  repair,  to  keep  all  accounts,  and 
to  ])ay  the  balance  to  the  head  master.  Thus  their  powers  are 
limited  to  the  administration  of  the  property,  while  all  real  con- 

*  A  remarkable  but  characteristic  instance  of  this  tendency  to  increase  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  a  statement  by  the  Vicar  of  Halifax,  respecting 
the  charities  founded  by  Natlianiel  Waterhouse,  in  that  parish  : — 

"  The  income  of  the  charity,  which  at  its  foundation  was  not  more  than  130/.  17s., 
and  which  above  a  century  afterwards,  in  1741,  was  only  248/..  had  in  1777  risen  to 
340/..  and  as  we  trace  it  down  througli  decennial  periods  subsequent  to  this  date,  we 
find  a  continuous  if  not  uniform  increase: 


In  1827        -         -  ^1,193 

„    1837        ...    1,238 
,,1847        -         -         -    1,380 


In  1717  -  -  -  £476 

„    1797  -  -  -     552 

„    1807  -  -  -     740 

„    1817  -  -  -1,100 

betokening  an  active  and  becoming  interest  on  the  part  of  successive  governors  in 

superintending  and   improving  the  property  committed  to   their  charge 

"While  the  disposable  income,  so  far  from  being  reduced,  has,  within  seven  short  years, 
increa-'^ed  from  138o/.  to  1450/.,  there  has  been  so  sensible  an  advantage  to  the'trust, 
from  sales,  exchanges,  and  other  agreements  effected  under  the  Act,  that  we  are  in  a 
condition,  under  the  sanction  of  tlie  t'onrt  of  Chancery,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  7000/., 
to  substitute  fur  the  shapeless  and  confined  buildings  on  the  former  site  the  vastly 
more  connnodious,  seemly,  and  enlarged  edifice  in  course  of  erection  here." — Address 
on  laying  the  first  stone  of  Waterhouse's  Almshouses,  1854. 
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trol  over  the  school  belongs  to  a  remote  authority,  with  which 
they  have  little  sympathy  and  no  intercourse.  However  they 
may  deplore  the  inefficiency  of  the  school,  they  are  utterly  power- 
less, for  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  remonstrate  with  the  head 
master,  still  less  to  control  or  to  remove  him.  The  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  trustees  learn  to 
consider  themselves  as  bailiffs  merely ;  and  either  disregard  the 
educational  character  of  the  institution  altogether,  or  become 
weary  of  a  responsibility  which  is  at  once  burdensome  and  illusory. 

At  Skipton  there  exists  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  especially  absurd  and  inconvenient.  There  are  two  distinct 
bodies  concerned  in  the  management : — (1)  the  Trustees  proper, 
who  receive  the  rents,  pay  all  outgoings,  and  hand  over  the 
balance  to  the  head  master.  (2)  the  Vicar  of  Skipton,  with  the 
churchwardens  of  his  own  and  of  several  neighbouring  parishes. 
This  latter  body  determines  the  conditions  under  which  the  property 
shall  be  leased  or  let,  and  to  it  is  also  confided  the  duty  of 
appointing  the  head  master.  Thus  there  are  two  separate  corpo- 
rations ;  and  they  exist  side  by  side  in  a  state  of  chronic  hostility, 
and  have  no  communication  with  each  other.* 

Now  it  happens  that  in  this  instance  the  board  of  trustees 
represents  with  unusual  fidelity  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
personal  influence  of  the  district.  These  gentlemen  are  called 
upon  to  receive  rents  for  flirms  which  are  let  considerably  below 
their  value,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  a  school  which  is  notoriously 
inefficient  ;  yet  they  are  unable  to  remedy  either  evil.  The 
vicar  and  churchwardens  acknowledge  that  the  estates  ought  to 
be  let  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  school ;  but  they  have  no 
interest  in  increasing  a  fund  which  they  have  no  share  in  ad- 
ministering. At  the  same  time  they  express  great  anxiety  that 
the  present  head  master  should  soon  be  induced  to  retire,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  they  would  then  immediately  proceed  to 
exercise  their  right  of  appointing  his  successor.  Indeed,  I  learned 
from  these  gentlemen  that  they  had  already  fixed  upon  their 
nominee,  and  that  there  would  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  be  no 
competition  for  this  important  post.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
unfit  body  than  a  group  of  country  churchwardens  for  the  exercise 
of  such  a  trust.  Since  the  vicar  has  a  veto  on  any  appointment 
which  the  majority  might  make  against  his  will,  the  practical 
effect  of  the  existing  arrangement  is  to  place  the  patronage  in  hi.s 
personal  gift,  and  the  past  history  of  the  school  shows  that  this 
has  seldom  been  favourable  to  its  interests  as  a  public  institution. 
I  am  glad  to  find,  that  through  the  opportune  intervention  of  the 
Attorney-General,  measures  have  been  taken  which  will  at  least 


*  An  example  of  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  While  I  was 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  school,  in  the  presence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Tempest 
and  other  trustees,  a  letter  from  the  vicar  was  placed  in  my  hands,  protesting  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  of  the  churchwardens,  against  all  proceedings  which  took  place  in 
his  absence.  My  notice  of  visit  had  been  sent  officially  to  the  head  master  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  some  days  before,  but  the  vicar  complained 
that  he  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 
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necessitate  some  delay  in  carrying  out  the  intention  which  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  communicated  to  me. 

There  is  a  well  endowed  school  at  Askrigg,  the  trustees  of 
which  are  the  principal  clergy  and  landholders  of  the  district; 
but  the  absolute  right  of  nominating  the  master  rests  with 
two  small  farmers  residing  at  a  distance,  who  are  not  trustees, 
but  who  exercise  the  right  as  being  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
founder. 

It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  languor  and  decay  which  more 
or  less  characterize  all  these  schools  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  trusts.  For  Avhile  it  imposes  considerable 
responsibility  upon  the  trustees,  it  deprives  them  of  that  influence 
over  the  management  of  the  school  which  alone  gives  interest, 
dignity,  and  public  importance  to  their  functions. 

A  frequent  cause  of  inefficiency  is  the  absence  from  the  govern-  Trustees  often 
ing  body  of  any  person  whose  social  position  places  him  above  the  "ii^'i^cated. 
reach  of  sinister  influences,  or  whose  education  qualifies  him  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  a  school.  This  evil  exists  most 
frequently  in  rural  districts  and  in  small  country  towns.  In 
several  such  cases  even  the  parochial  clergyman  fails  to  obtain  a 
seat  at  the  board.  Thus,  at  Adlingfleet,  at  Haworth,  at  Hep- 
tonstall,  at  Drax,  at  Thornton,  and  at  Kirkby  Malham,  I  found 
that  the  vicar  of  the  parish  was  not  on  the  trust,  nor  cognizant 
officially  of  the  state  of  the  schooh  At  Long  Preston  he  is 
expressly  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  founder's  will.  But  there 
are  other  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  one  man  of  education  is 
found  insufficient  to  secure  enlightened  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, since  he  may  be  practically  out- voted  by  a  body  of  small 
tradesmen  or  tenant  farmers.  At  High  Bentham  the  rector  is 
ex  officio  a  trustee,  but  the  remainder  of  the  board  consists,  with 
one  exception,  of  the  sidesmen  of  the  parish.  In  a  recent  instance, 
when  two  vacancies  occurred,  a  strenuous  endeavour  was  made 
by  the  Hector  to  fill  them  up  by  the  appointment  of  two  gentlemen 
of  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  proposal 
was,  however,  strongly  resisted  by  the  rest  of  the  trustees,  who 
preferred  to  supply  the  vacancies  by  the  appointment  of  two  men 
of  their  own  rank  in  life,  of  whom  one  is  a  small  publican  in  the 
town.  This  case  is  typical  of  many  others  in  which  I  have  observed 
considerable  jealousy  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  a  small  body 
of  local  trustees,  at  the  introduction  among  them  of  any  one 
possessing  the  education  and  standing  of  a  gentleman. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that  although  the  Or  non-resi- 
administration  of  the  trust  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  ])ropcrty  and  *^'^"*' 
intelligence,  they  become  in  time  separated  from  the  place,  and 
im]>erfcctly  acquainted  Avith  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus 
at  Batlcy,  all  the  trustees,  with  the  exception  of  the  vicar  and  one 
gentleman  of  advanced  age,  reside  out  of  the  township.  Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  is  apt  to  arise  in  such  cases  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  however  conscientiously  the  trust  is 
managed  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  people  that  their 
interests  arc  properly  cared  for  by  gentlemen  who  have  no  imme- 
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Or  too  few. 


dlate  connexion  with  tlie  town,  and  who  are  under  no  obligation 
to  611  up  the  vacancies  in  the  trust  by  the  appointment  of 
inhabitants. 

At  Kirk  Sandall  there  are  only  four  trustees,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  is  seriously  hindered  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
them  has  removed  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  his  sanction  to  any  change. 

At  Drax  there  is  a  provision  in  the  will  which  operates  most 
injuriously  to  the  school.  Here  the  maximum  number  of  trus- 
tees is  six.  When,  however,  this  number  is  reduced  to  two 
or  to  one,  the  survivor  is  bound  to  nominate  six  others,  and  to 
resign  the  trust  into  their  liands.  In  this  case  the  Messrs.  Waud, 
who  have  shown  an  enlightened  and  honest  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  school,  have  placed  it  on  an  excellent  footing,  and 
administered  a  large  revenue  with  marked  advantage  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  cannot  fulfil  the  duty  of  nominating  other 
trustees  without  depriving  the  institution  of  the  great  advantage 
of  their  personal  services,  and  leaving  the  whole  management  in 
the  liands  of  persons  entirely  new  to  its  details.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  call  in  as  coadjutors  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,*  and  two  or  three  of  the  leading  residents,  the  work  so 
well  begun  would  have  a  chance  of  being  carried  out :  but  the 
present  system  destroys  the  continuity  of  the  whole  management. 
This  difficulty  arose  in  the  year  1835,  when  the  number  of  trustees 
had  been  reduced  to  one.  The  opinion  of  counsel  was  taken  on 
the  question  whether  the  old  trustee  or  trustees  had  the  power  in 
renewing  the  trust  to  convey  to  themselves  or  not.  The  result 
was  that  the  survivor  was  legally  advised  to  relinquish  his  own 
trusteeship  altogether. 

The   position  of  trustees  of  schools  whose  income  is  derived 
from  a  rentcharge  or  from  a  fixed  sum  vested  in  the  funds,  appears 
to  me  specially  unsatisfactory  ;  for  their  duty  is  merely  nominal, 
trusted  to  them,  and  even  the  name  of  trustee  is  wholly  unmeaning. 

At  Snaitli  there  is  a  small  endowment  of  a  fixed  sum,  chargeable 
on  the  estate  of  a  non-resident  landowner.  This  gentleman 
inherits  from  his  ancestors  the  liability  to  pay,  and  with  it  the 
title  of  sole  trustee.  In  practice,  he  confides  the  whole  business 
to  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  whom  he  nominates  head  master,  and 
who  engages  a  substitute  to  teach  in  the  school  It  is  evident  that 
in  such  a  case  the  trusteeship  is  altogether  illusory.  It  depends 
upon  a  mere  accident  whether  or  not  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
sole  trustee  any  sense  of  responsibility,  any  interest  in  the  school, 
or  any  supervision  over  it. 

At  St.  Crux,  a  parish  in  York,  property  is  vested  in  the 
funds  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop,  the  dean,  and  the  recorder 
of  York.     The  annual  dividend,  amounting  to  180Z.  4g.  Qd.,  is  paid 


Or  powerless, 
owing  to  the 
nature  of  the 
property  en 


*  It  seems  to  me  a  special  misfortune  here  that  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  is  not  on 
the  trust,  seeing  that  not  only  the  grammar  school  but  four  elementary  schools  which 
furnish  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  poor  of  Ihe  whole  of  this  wide  parish,  are 
sustained  out  of  the  same  fund  :  and  the  clergyman  has  no  official  connexion  with 
any  one  of  them. 
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regularly  through  a  bauh,  without  any  deduction,  to  tlie  master, 
who  is  bound  to  provide  a  room,  and  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
parish.  Here,  since  1838,  the  present  master  has  carried  on  a 
school,  in  a  little  room  which  would  make  a  tolerable  class-room 
for  a  national  school,  and  for  whicli  he  pays  a  rent  of  7/.  7^.  per 
annum.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  are  ex-afficio  trustees,  and  appoint  the  head 
master  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  their  control  over  the  funds  or  the 
management  of  the  school  is  purely  nominal,  and  that  with  powers 
so  restricted  it  is  very  unlikely  that  anything  short  of  a  great 
public  scandal  would  induce  them  to  Interpose. 

At  Tadcaster  there  is  a  grammar  school  possessing  an  estate 
the  gross  rental  of  which  is  130/.  This  sum  is  received  and  the 
property  managed  by  the  head  master,  who  is  practically  the  land- 
lord and  the  sole  trustee  of  the  estate.  The  governors  are  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Dean  of  York  ex  officio  ;  but  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  power  of  these  dignitaries  is  exercised  is  on  the 
avoidance  of  the  head  mastership,  when  they  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
Since  the  master  has  been  in  his  post  for  35  years,  the  present 
archbishop  and  dean  had,  of  course,  no  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment. It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  interpose 
Vv-Ith  advantage,  seeing  the  master  enjoys  a  freehold  in  his  office, 
and  has  never  been  subject  even  to  the  control  implied  by  an 
annual  examination  and  report. 

At  Knaresborough,  the  onlv  income  of  the  o;rammar  school  is  a 
rentcharge  of  'lOl.  per  annum,  which  is  extremely  well  a})plled,  for 
the  trustees,  instead  of  attempting  to  support  a  school  on  so  small 
a  sum,  selected  a  successful  private  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  allowed  him  to  bring  his  own  boarders  to  the  gi'ammar 
school,  merely  reserving  to  the  boys  of  the  town  the  right  of 
admission  at  certain  reduced  rates.  I  do  not  think  a  better  use 
could  be  made  of  so  small  an  endowment,  than  to  give  prestige  and 
position  to  a  good  private  school.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rent- 
charge  practically  deprives  the  trustees  of  any  supervision.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  board  had  not  met  since  1851. 

In  one  or  two  notable  instances  the  nuniber  and  importance  of 
the  trustees  are  absurdly  disproportloned  to  the  worth  of  the  pro- 
perty which  they  have  to  administer.  Thus  at  Kormanton  there 
is  an  endowment  which  is  charged  on  some  estates  held  by 
University  College,  Oxford.  There  is  a  small  freehold  house  and 
school-room,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  10/.,  supplemented  by  a 
further  sum  of  10/.  gratuitously  added  by  the  college.  The 
original  testator,  Mr.  Wm.  Freston,  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  institution  tims  munificently 
endowed,  ibr  in  his  will  he  provides : 

*'  And  for  the  bettor  order,  government,  directing,  and  estjiblisliing  of  this 
my  meaning,  I  connnit  the  nomination,  ])lacing,  ordering,  government  visita- 
tion, reformation,  direction,  di.si)laeing  and  expnlsion  of  the  said  schoolmaster, 
usher,  and  scholars  of  my  school  in  Normanton  to  the  head  master  of  the 
University  College,  and  Emmanuel  College,  and  to  the  rector  of  Lincoln  College 
in  Oxford,  and  to  every  Fellow  of  the  two  former  said  colleges  hy  them  sent 
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for  that  purpose  into  Yoi'kshire,  and  to  mine  executors  and  to  the  vicars  of 
Wakefield,  Pontefract,  Leeds,  Normanton  and  Kirkthorpe,  and  their  successors 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  him  or  them  of  the  scholars  that  have  or  shall  be 
maintained  by  me  as  aforesaid,  in  either  of  the  said  Universities,  and  to  my 
cousin  Richard  Freston,  of  Mendham,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  or  the  more 
part  of  them,  as  for  that  purjjose  shall  be  assembled  in  the  church  of 
Normanton  aforesaid,  and  my  said  cousin  Richard  Freston  and  his  heirs  if  the 
number  of  them  be  equal,  having  a  casting  voice." 

To  call  together  all  these  persons  from  a  distance  to  see  to  the 
right  exj)enditure  of  lOZ.  per  annum,  is  obviously  absurd.  And 
since  the  master,  who  holds  a  freehold  in  his  office,  is  irremovable 
except  by  a  process  so  cumbrous  and  formal,  the  practical  effect 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  leave  him  without  supervision  of  any 
kind.  He  enjoys  the  house  and  garden  with  20/.  per  annum,  and 
such  fees  as  the  children  pay.  I  found  him  leisurely  reading 
*' Bell's  Life  in  London,"  while  11  children  were  following  their 
own  devices.  The  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  is  absolutely  powerless 
in  the  matter,  has  for  years  desired  to  get  a  good  National  School, 
but  has  found  it  impossible,  because  this  worthless  school  already 
existed  in  the  parish. 

This  district  does  not  contain  any  other  examples  sufficiently 
striking  to  deserve  notice,  of  a  trusteeship  which  is  actually 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  authorities 
in  whom  it  is  nominally  vested.  Yet  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
many  persons  have  conveyed  to  me  their  suggestions  on  this  point, 
and  I  have  found  a  strong  opinion  adverse  to  the  appointment  of 
mere  ex-officio  trustees  selected  on  the  ground  of  their  personal 
or  official  eminence,  but  without  any  local  associations  or  near 
interest  in  the  school.  To  govern  a  school  by  a  parish  vestry  is 
indeed  a  gi'eat  raistake,  but  to  govern  it  by  indifferent  persons 
at  a  distance,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  local  needs,  would 
not  be  much  better,  however  those  persons  might  be  qualified  by 
knowledge  of  public  affairs. 

The  best  form        Two  requirements  seem  to  be  important  in   the  constitution  of 
^  ^"""^  ■  an  efficient  board  of  trustees : — a  specific  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 

bourhood and  its  wants,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  education, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  given.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  find  these  two  classes  of  qualification  combined  in  the 
same  persons.  The  former  are  most  likely  to  be  possessed  by 
reputable  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  the  latter  by 
men  of  higher  education  at  a  distance,  who  are  free  from  local 
prejudices,  and  who  are  capable  of  taking  what  Comte  calls  vues 
(Vensemble.  If  these  are  needed  to  secure  wise  government,  the 
others  are  scarcely  less  necessary  to  ensure  local  confidence  and 
adaptation  to  local  wants.  Both  are  indispensable.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  any  school  in  this  district  can  hope  to  be  well 
governed  unless  its  constitution  provides  for  each  in  its  due  pro- 
portion. 
Self-elected  The  plan  of  giving  to  each  body  of  trustees  the  power  to  elect 

trustees.  its  own  members  is  common  throughout  the  district.    In  two  cases 

only  are  the  trustees  elected  to  their  office  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
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parishioners!  In  five  cases  the  whole  of  tlae  governors  are  ex 
officio,  in  six  others  a  portion  only  of  the  trustees  are  self-elected, 
wliiie  the  rest  serve  ex  officio  ;  in  fifteen  others  the  only  ex-officio 
governor  is  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  In  these  last  and  in 
the  remaining  36  the  Avliole  of  the  trustees  possess  the  power  of 
filling  up  t!ie  vacancies  as  they  arise.  The  obvious  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  perpetuate  either  for  good  or  evil  whatever 
chai'acter  is  stamped  upon  the  institution.  Each  little  corporation 
continues  to  supply  the  vacancies  as  they  occur  with  men  of  its 
own  class.  A  small  body  of  country  gentlemen  is  apt  to  go  on  for 
years  filling  up  vacancies  by  the  nomination  of  private  friends, 
without  any  regard  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 
If,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  trust  lapses  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
all  profess  the  same  religious  belief,  they  not  unfrequently  impose 
upon  themselves  a  rule  that  they  will  elect  none  of  another  creed, 
even  when  no  such  limitation  on  their  choice  is  imposed  by  the  foun- 
der's will.  Great  local  dissatisfaction  often  arises  in  this  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  power  of  self-renovation  is  of  special  value  when- 
ever the  trusts  are  held  by  the  right  men.  Thus,  in  the  large  parish 
of  Halifax  there  are  three  rich  and  important  foundations — the 
Heath,  Rishworth,  and  Hipperholme  grammar  schools.  It  is 
largely  owing  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Venerable  Arclideacon 
Musgrave,  who  has  been  for  nearly  40  years  vicar  of  Halifax,  that 
every  vacancy  as  it  occurs  is  filled  up  by  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  district  for  wealth,  intelligence,  and  public  spirit.  I  can 
conceive  no  better  arrangement  for  such  schools  than  that  those 
who  hold  office  should  fill  up  their  own  i\inks  as  vac:mcies  arise. 
On  this  point  Mr.  E.  W.  Balme,  a  gentleman  of  property,  who 
has  had  great  experience  in  the  working  of  charitable  trusts,  re- 
marks : — '*  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  arising  from  the  usual 
"  mode  of  appointing  trustees  by  their  filling  np  vacancies  in  their 
"  own  number,  I  question  whether  any  other  mode  of  appoint- 
"  ment,  as  for  instance,  election  by  a  large  body  of  voters,  would 
"  not  involve  greater  evils." 

It  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  Local  trustees, 
establishing  from  time  to  time  new  schemes,  to  add  to  the  number  the  narro-wness 
of  trustees,  and  in  particular  to  extend  the  area  from  which  they  of  ^^^ir  Po^icy- 
are  chosen. 

Of  all  reforms  this  seems  to  be  the  most  needful.  Whenever 
the  trust  is  confined  to  the  residents  in  a  particular  village  or 
small  town  the  school  is  sure  to  languish.  There  is  an  incurable 
pettiness  and  narrowness  in  the  policy  of  boards  so  constituted. 
With  them  a  .shadowy  and  uncertain  tradition  seems  often  of  more 
value  than  the  true  interests  of  the  schools.  They  clino;  to  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  founder's  will,  even  after  it  has  become 
impossible  to  carry  it  out ;  they  arc  even  content  to  let  the  school 
sink  into  decay  before  their  eyes  rather  than  abandon  some  technical 
rule  which  hinders  its  development,  and  is  clearly  unsuited  for 
the  altered  condition  of  modern  society.  If  circumstances  have 
made  the  continued  existence  of  an  institution  on  the  footino-  of  a 
grammar   school    practically    impossible,   the    local    trustees    are 
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generally  the  last  persons  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  If  it  becomes 
clear  that  by  the  removal  of  certain  local  restrictions,  a  school, 
worthless  to  people  living  on  the  spot,  might  be  made  useful  and 
attractive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  county,  the  proposition  is 
almost  always  unwelcome  to  them.  At  best  they  estimate  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  school  by  its  usefulness  to  the  parish, 
and  keep  out  of  sight  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  district 
of  v/hich  that  parisli  is  the  centre. 
Examples.  Thus  at  Haworth,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford,  there  is  an  endow- 

ment of  92/.  lOs.  and  a  good  house  for  the  head  master.  The  trustees 
are  self  elected,  and  are  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  not  on  the  trust.  Here  I  found 
thirteen  boys  so  ill  instructed  that  I  shall  have  hereafter  to 
describe  the  school  at  length  as  a  type  of  the  worst  schools  in  the 
district ;  yet  in  reply  to  my  communication  I  received  an  official 
letter  conveying  to  me  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  as  follow  : — 

"  That  the  trustees  consider  the  present  state  of  the  school  adapted  for  all 
classes  of  society  in  the  township  of  Haworth  ; 

"  That  the  trustees  are  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  the  school,  and  do 
not  contemplate  any  plans  for  its  improvement." 

In  the  case  of  another  school,  to  the  decayed  and  disgraceful 
state  of  which  I  have  already  referred,  I  asked  the  two  leading 
men  of  the  trustees  whether  that  body  was  prepared  to  take  any 
measures  by  way  of  remonstrance  or  otherwise  with  a  view  to 
place  the  school  on  a  better  footing.  The  reply  was  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  is  true  that  these  gentlemen  are  legally  powerless  in  the 
matter,  but  any  representation  on  their  part  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners could  not  fail  to  have  great  weight :  that  representa- 
tion, however,  they  are  unwilling  to  make. 

In  many  such  cases  I  have  observed  that  dread  of  the  strifes 
and  misunderstandings  that  are  apt  to  arise  in  a  small  town 
becomes  an  excuse  for  acquiescing  in  a  great  public  wrong.  In 
short,  personal  intei'ests  are  relatively  larger  and  public  interests 
relatively  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  area  from 
which  the  trustees  are  claosen.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
case  of  a  schoolmaster  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
near  neighbour,  a  conspicuous  man  in  a  small  town,  with  a  little 
knot  of  personal  friends  or  enemies,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  in 
such  circumstances  to  discuss  any  public  question  affecting  him  on 
its  own  merits. 
Limitation  to  The  evils  to  which  I  have  thus  referred  are,  however,  mainly 

local  bodies  not  confined  to  small  towns.  In  large  parishes  like  Halifax,  Leeds, 
large  to-wns.  ^  Wakefield,  or  Doncaster,  a  rule  which  limits  the  governing  body 
to  the  residents,  works  exceedingly  well,  and  is  not  open  to  the 
objection  just  stated.  A  head  master  of  great  experience  testifies 
of  one  of  these  boards,  "  No  relations  could  be  more  satisfactory 
"  than  mine  are  with  the  trustees,  who  are  sensible  and  business- 
"  like  men,  most  courteous  and  considerate  towards  me,  and  wholly 
"  uninfluenced  by  any  narrow  local  spirit."    This  testimony  repre- 
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sents,  I  believe,  the  general  feeling;  when  the  governing;  body  is 
composed  of  the  shrewd  and  wealthy  men  of  the  greater  towns. 
Such  bodies  generally  t^how  a  real  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  school  and  a  pride  in  its  successes. 

In  ten  schools  in  this  district  the  statutes  recognise  a  Visitor,  Visitors. 
who  is  sometimes  the  head  of  a  college  at  one  of  the  Universities; 
in  one  case  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  more 
generally  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  ]\[y  inquiries  have  led  me  to 
conclude  that  the  visitorial  power  is  throughout  this  district  utterly 
nugatory.  The  cases  in  which  any  interposition  has  occurred 
within  living  memory  are  very  rare.  Indeed,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  jealously  the  law  has  restrained  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  how  strictly  it  is  limited  by  the  statutes  of  the  greater 
number  of  schools  to  specific  acts,  and  how  difficult  it  is  even 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  best  equity  authorities  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  the  functions  of  a  visitor  and  those 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  visitorial 
power  is  so  seldom  used.  Legally  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
course  of  education,  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  school, 
to  the  books  to  be  used,  or  the  hours  of  attendance.  It  is  only 
when  tliere  is  any  substantial  deviation  from  the  principle  and 
purpose  of  the  institution,  that  the  visitor  may  be  called  on  to 
mterpose.* 

But  the  authority  is  in  fact  never  exercised  except  in  confor-  Theoretic  limi- 
mity  with  some  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  the  Visitor,  or  in  tations  to  their 
obedience  to  a  mandamus  from  the   Queen's  Bench  putting  his  P°"^^^"^- 
power  into  action.     The  cases  which  are  legally  referable  to  the 
visitor  are   of  exactly   the   kind   with  Vv'hich   the    Charity    Cora- 
missioner.s  deal.     When  that  Commission  authorizes  the  removal  of 
a  master,  or  sanctions  a  new  scheme,  or  makes  any  order ;  notice 
is  to  be  given  to  the  visitor,  and  he   has  a  right  to  be  heard  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  decrees  or  the  establishment  of  the 
scheme.     The  recent  legislation  upon  the  law  of  charities  preserves 
the  rights  of  visitors,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  much  to  I'cnder 
those  rights  superfluous  ;  and  it  is  yearly  more  and  more  manifest 
that  the  powers  of  visitors  ai'c  not  beneficially  exercised. 

I  have  only  known  one  case  in  which  the  power  of  the  visitor  Practical  limi- 
was  referred  to  as  if  it  were  a  reality.  I  had  occasion  to  meet  the  ^''^'o^"- 
trustees  of  a  school  to  hear  from  them  the  jiarticulars  of  a  new 
scheme,  on  which  they  iiad  held  anxious  deliberations,  and  from 
which  they  hoped  to  derive  great  advantages.  Among  other  pro- 
positions I  observed  that  the  scheme  contemplated  a  limitation 
in  the  choice  of  all  future  trustees  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland.  I  asked  whether  this  was  a  new  provision,  and  in 
reply  was  told  that  no  such  conditions  had  ever  been  in<isted  on 
before.  '*  Why  then  should  a  restriction  of  this  kind  be  set  up 
"  now  for  the  first  time  ?  Had  any  new  bequest  been  made  annexing 
"  this  provision  ^  Had  the  clergyman  or  any  other  member  ot 
"  the  tru.st  declared  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  work  with 

*  Tudor's  Law  of  Charitable  Trusts,  p.  152. 
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General  con- 
clusions re- 
specting the 
constitution  of 
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"  dissenters  ?  No."  The  reason  was,  it  was  admitted,  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  the  visitor,  that  his  sanction  was  legally- 
necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  a  new  scheme,  that  on  some  other 
grounds  the  scheme  would  probably  not  be  acceptable  to  him,  and 
that  it  was  hoped  by  this  clause  to  propitiate  his  favour  and  to 
disarm  liis  opposition. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  amount  of  negligence,  short  of 
actual  non-residence  or  refusal  to  keep  the  school  at  all,  ever  calls 
the  visitors'  power  into  action,  nor  can  I  find  any  case  even  among 
many  flagrant  examples  of  worthless  teaching,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  my  district,  in  which  a  visitor  has  interposed.  He  never 
examines,  he  receives  no  periodical  returns  as  to  the  numbers  or 
state  of  the  school. 

"  Nee  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident." 

In  practice  he  never  interposes  at  all.  The  nodus  vindice 
dignus  seldom  or  never  occurs  ;  he  has  a  right,  it  is  true,  to  hinder 
legislation  or  change,  but  he  never  initiates  either. 

The  data  thus  collected  will  suffice  to  show  how  varied  is  the 
condition  of  the  different  trusts,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  apply 
any  uniform  rule  of  reformation  to  them  all.  Each  school  has  its 
own  special  needs,  and  the  remedy  which  would  be  appropriate 
for  one  would  be  wholly  unsuited  to  others.*  But  the  general 
conclusions  to  which  my  experience  has  led  me  respecting  the 
constitution  of  trusts  may  be  thus  summarized : 

I.  That  if  the  number  be  below  six  the  business  of  the  school 
falls  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  persons,  and  is  adminis- 
tered rather  as  a  piece  of  private  patronage  than  as  a  public 
trust. 
II.  That  if  the  number  exceeds  12,  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  is  weakened  and  each  member  of  the  trust  is 
apt  to  suppose  that  others  will  do  the  work. 

III.  That  it  is  very  desirable  that  one,  ^.  y.,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  should  have  a  seat  at  the  board  ex  officio. 

IV.  That  one-half  may  be  advantageously  chosen  from  the 
actual  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  parish  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

\ .  That  the  remainder  may  be  properly  selected  from  the 
gentlemen  of  highest  social  position  and  education,  within 
an  area  of,  say  20  miles. 
VI.  That  trustees  at  a  distance  not  connected  by  property  or 
residence  wath  the  district,  but  chosen  because  of  their 
academic  position,  or  personal  eminence,  are  rarely  or 
never  useful  in  the  management  of  a  local  trust. 
VII.  That  the  power  nominally  exercised  by  visitors,  is  virtually 
obsolete,  and  that  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  Cliarirv 
Commission  furnishes  a  reason  for  dispensing  with  it 
altocrether. 


*  I  have  said  nothing  of  a  governing  body  composed  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter, 
which  forms  indeed  an  exception  to  all  general  rules.  But  it  is  right  to  say  that 
t-wo  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  north  of  Ens-Iand  are  the  Cathedral  schools  of  York 
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Appointment  of  Masters. 

In  considerinf^  the  powers  exercised  by  the  governing  bodies, 
that  of  the  appointment  and  removal  of  liead  masters  is  manifestly 
the  most  important.*  AVith  the  few  exceptions  which  I  have  already 
enumerated,  this  power  is  generally  exercised  by  the  trustees. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  mastership  is  a  freehold  office :  Freehold 
it  confers  upon  the  holder  a  county  vote,  and  is  held  for  life,  or  on  masterships, 
such  a  tenure  that  he  is  practically  irremovable  except  for  gross 
immorality ;  and  after  a  cumbrous  and  expensive  appeal  to  a  court 
of  equity.  The  working  of  this  arrangement  is  undoubtedly 
mischievous.  All  the  testimony  which  I  have  collected  from 
trustees  and  others  on  this  point,  is  adverse  to  the  present  system, 
and  much  of  my  personal  experience  has  been  of  a  nature  to  confirm 
this  testimony. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell    on    the    theoretic    inconsistency  Their  practical 
between  a  freehold   and  such   a  function  as   that  of  the  school-  ^conveniences, 
master.     It  will  suffice  to  point  out  its  practical  inconveniences. 
The  care  and  manacjement  of  land,  which  fall  to  the  share  of  some 
head  masters,  are  duties  for  which  they  are  often  suited  in  exactly 
inverse  proportion  to  their  fitness  as  teachers.      They  are  seldom  As  to  the 
20od  landlords,  for  they  are  in  the  position  of  very  small  holders  estates. 
without  capital   to  expend  judiciously  on  repairs,  on  draining,  or 
on  other  improvements.    A  man  who  derives  a  small  annual  income 
from  land  or  houses   and  who  has  only  a  life  interest  in  it,  is   apt 
to  postpone  necessary  expenses  as  long  as  he  can,  and  to  be  more 
sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  diminished  income  for  a  single 
year,  than  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  property. 

It  is  still  more  serious  to  consider  the  influence  exerted  on  As  to  the  work 
the  mind  of  a  schoolmaster  by  the  fact  that  he  holds  such  °^  *^^  school. 
an  office.  He  comes  to  regard  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
school  as  income  derived  from  property,  and  not  as  a  stipend 
which  has  to  be  earned.  He  holds  his  office  on  terms  which 
are  unknown  in  every  other  profession  except  the  clerical.  He 
regards  himself  as  fixed  for  life.  He  can  threaten  an  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Cliancery  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  dismiss  him. 
If  the  governors  desire  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Charity 
Commission  to  a  new  scheme,  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  prevent  their 
action  by  withholding  his  consent.  If  they  propose  any  change 
which  will  make  the  school  more  popular,  or  add  to  his  Avork,  he 
replies:  Why  should  I  take  any  trouble  about  it?  Why  should  I 
give  other  knowledge  Avhen  I  am  simply  bound  by  statute  to  teach 
Latin  and  Greek  ?  And  from  his  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to 
reply  to  these  questions.  He  is  no  longer  a  salaried  officer,  whose 
first  business  is  to  do  certain  work  and  who  receives  payment  on 

and  Durham.  BoUi  are  managed  exclusively  by  the  Capitular  body,  and  are 
maintained  out  of  Cathedral  funds.  Both  schools  are  at  this  moment  fulfilling 
with  complete  success  the  purpose  of  their  foundation  ;  and  from  tlie  two  almost  as 
many  students  procevd  to  the  Universities  as  li"om  all  the  rest  of  the  Grammar  schools 
in  both  counties  put  t();,athcr. 

*  See,  on  thegCuoral  subject  of  nomination  to  head -masterships,  the  Keport  of  the 
Commission  on  the  state  of  J'opular  Kducation  in  England,  ISC  I,  pp.  4C'.»-71. 
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condition  that  the  work  Is  clone.  He  is  a  corporation  sole,  in  legal 
possession  of  an  estate,  to  v/hich  certain  duties  are  incidentally 
attached ;  and  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret  those 
duties,  and  to  reduce  them,  if  he  chooses,  to  a  minimum.  The 
tenure  of  his  office  is  such  as  to  offer  a  direct  premium  to  negli- 
gence. He  has,  in  short,  rights  and  claims  which  are  almost 
always  incompatible  with  the  best  Interests  of  the  school,  and 
which  are  often  directly  hostile  to  them. 
Examples  of  That  these  are  not  imaginary  evils  will  be   manifest   from  the 

their  working,    whole  tenor  of  the  separate  reports.     I  will  here  give  one  or  two 
examples : — 

In  one  town  the  head  master,  many  years  ago,  closed  the  old 
schooh'oom,  let  it  and  the  dwelling-house  to  a  tenant,  and  removed 
to  a  house  a  mile  off,  taking  with  him  some  of  the  school  furni- 
ture and  fixtures.  Here  for  many  years  he  has  kept  a  large 
school,  in  which  boys  of  a  superior  rank  in  life  are  admitted  at  the 
fees  usually  paid  in  good  boarding  schools.  But  nothing  has  been 
done  which  would  not  have  been  equally  well  done  without  the 
endowment.  The  Inhabitants  complain  that  the  school  has 
ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  public  institution ;  that  the  old  site, 
the  old  statutes,  and  the  privileges  of  the  town  have  been  oblite- 
rated, while  the  revenue,  amounting  to  about  100/.  per  annum,  ia 
enjoyed  by  a  gentleman  whose  relation  to  them  is  exactly  that  of 
any  other  private  schoolmaster.  Yet  they  have  no  remedy.  There 
are  no  trustees ;  the  master  is  a  corporation  ;  he  receives  all  the 
income  of  the  charity,  and  is  subject  to  no  control. 

At  Pocklington,  in  the  East  Riding,  the  head  master  and  the 
usher  constitute  a  corporation,  and  are  the  legal  trustees  of  the 
estates,  Avhlch  are  very  extensive,  and  necessarily  demand  much 
supervision.  Under  the  skilful  management  of  the  present  head 
master  they  have  greatly  improved  in  value :  the  premises  have 
been  enlarged  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  advantaoeous  changes 
have  been  made  with  iieip;hhouring  landowners,  fields  have  been 
drained,  walls  and  outbuildings  erected,  and  rents  advanced. 
With  the  saactlon  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  nearly  4,000L 
have  been  borrovv-ed  on  mortgage  and  judiciously  expended.  This 
debt  Is  being  gradually  cleared  off,  and  In  seven  years  the  grammar 
school  of  this  little  country  town  will  possess  an  unencumbered 
annual  income  of  1,500/.,  with  large  house,  fields,  and  farm-buildings 
besides.  In  the  hands  of  any  but  a  head  master  of  extraordinary 
energy,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  duty  of  managing  so 
important  an  estate  will  seriously  diminish  the  attention  which  it 
will  be  in  his  power  to  give  to  the  proper  business  of  the  school. 

The  difiiculty  arising  from  the  tenure  on  which  masters  hold 
their  offices  is  often  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 
school  on  a  good  basis.  Thus  at  Shipton,  near  York,  the  zeal 
and  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Payan  Dawnay,  wdio  is  lord  of 
the  manor,  have  resulted  In  the  establishment,  under  a  trained 
master,  of  an  excellent  National  School  on  the  site  and  in 
the  room  of  the  old  Grammar  School.  Nothing  could  be 
better    suited    to    the    wants    of    the    village  than    the    present 
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school.  The  upper  classes  are  accessible  on  suitable  terms  to 
the  children  of  the  neip;hbouring  farmers,  who  are  obtainino; 
an  excellent  education.  But  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  continued 
efficiency  of  the  school,  on  its  present  footing,  to  permit  a 
life  tenure  for  the  master's  office.  Accordingly  the  difficulty 
has  been  evaded  by  appointing  the  vicar  of  the  parish  to  be 
nominal  head  master,  and  this  gentleman  appoints  a  school- 
master, who,  as  his  deputy,  is  of  course  removable  at  pleasure.* 
It  happens  that  the  vicar  is  ex  officio  a  trustee,  and  that  the 
arrangement  is  carried  out  with  the  full  consent  of  the  squire, 
who  is  the  manager  of  the  school.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  cases 
might  arise  in  which  this  arrangement  would  prove  most  injurious. 
It  is  far  better  that  the  vicar  should  be  at  liberty  to  exercis'e  his 
rightful  influence  as  one  of  the  trustees,  than  that  he  should  be 
hampered  with  the  nominal  status  of  head  master,  and  so  in 
legal  possession  of  the  exclusive  right  to  nominate  the  real 
teacher  of  the  school. 

At  Guisely  the  Income  arising  from  the  school  property  is 
about  60Z.  The  school  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  (1827)  as  one  in  which  free  scholars  were  admitted, 
and  in  which  Latin  had  once  been  taught.  In  1841  a  new  school- 
room was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Treasury  Grant.  The  school  was  placed  in  connection  with  the 
National  Society,  and  has  ever  since  received  grants  and  annual 
inspection  from  the  Privy  CounclL  But  the  master  having  been 
appointed  by  the  sole  acting  trustee,  has  a  fieehold  office,  and 
cannot  be  removed  or  controlled  by  the  manngers  of  the  National 
School.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  hand  over  to  him  en  hloc 
the  wdiole  of  the  Government  grant,  the  lies  of  the  cb.ildren,  and 
the  sum  derived  from  the  endowment,  and  have  not  reserved  a 
shilling  for  necessary  expenses  or  even  for  insurance.  The 
master  has  acquired  a  vested  right  to  all  these,  he  pays  the  pupil 
teachers,  charges  himself  with  all  expenses,  and  disputes  the  right 
of  the  rector  (who  is  both  a  trustee  of  the  endowment  and  the 
principal  manager  of  the  Parochial  School)  to  exercise  the  usual 
authority  over  its  management,  lie  has  no  free  scholars,  and 
there  are  none  who  enjoy  any  exceptional  privileges  under  the 
endowment.  The  fict  of  the  endowment  simply  serves  to  render 
the  master  irresponsible  and  irremoveable  ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  its  position  is  that  of  an  ordinary  National  School.  This 
is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  In  whicii  a  school  recelvinir 
annual  grants  from  the  Privy  Council  is  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
holding  a  freehold.  But  the  mischief  of  the  arrangement  has  been 
painfully  evident  in  the  post  history  of  the  parish  ;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  may  be  yet  more 
seriously  compromised  by  its  continuance. 

In  another  place  I  found  that  the  endowment  consisted  of  a 
rcntchargc;  of  20/.  (\s.  i^il.  for  the  head  master,  and  half  that  sum 
lor  an    u^hcr,  and  2/.  \?js.  4r/.  for  a  third  master  *' to  teach  the 


*The   school  at  15rough  in  ■Westmoreland  is  in  a  similar  piedicamcnt.     ifee  my 
report  on  that  place. 
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petty  or  yoimg  children."  The  founder  in  1 603  regarded  these 
sums  as  sufficient ;  and  had  he  contemplated  the  alteration  in  the 
value  of  money,  would  probably  have  bequeathed  the  estates 
themselves  instead  of  tlie  rental  which  they  then  yielded.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  the  property  now  is  an  excellent  freehold 
schoolroom  and  dwelling-house,  with  an  acre  or  more  of  very  pro- 
ductive garden  ground.  On  the  walls  of  this  schoolroom  I  read 
many  familiar  Yorkshire  names,  and  I  learned  that  this  was  once 
a  famous  school,  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring 
squires.  The  room,  however,  is  now  disused.  The  school  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  the  nominal 
head  master,  and  resides  in  the  school-house,  which  is  in  fact  the 
only  house  in  the  parish  suitable  for  the  parsonage.  He  has 
received  the  whole  of  the  annual  income  for  many  years ;  but  since 
1861  he  has  appropriated  his  own  share  as  head  master  as  a  sub- 
scription to  the  National  School.  The  usher's  11/.  13^.  4<:/.  he 
gives  to  a  curate,  on  condition  that  he  spends  a  part  of  each  day 
in  giving  instruction  on  the  premises.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
only  two  scholars — the  headmaster's  own  son  and  a  private  pupil — 
but  in  theory  the  usher  is  supposed  to  be  ready  to  give  Latin  and 
Greek  instruction  gratuitously  to  all  comers,  and  so  to  be  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  the  trust.  The  head  master  informed  me  that, 
but  for  the  obligation  connected  with  the  Grammar  School,  he 
would  not  feel  it  necessary  to  have  a  curate  at  all.  He  is  sensible 
of  the  awkwardness  of  his  present  position,  which  is  in  fact  one  of 
more  anxiety  than  profit.  Yet  he  could  not  resign  his  freehold  as 
head  master  without  surrendering  a  good  house  and  garden,  on 
which  he  has  spent  a  considerable  sum  :  and  which,  though  useful 
as  a  parsonage,  are  the  property  not  of  the  church  but  of  the 
school.  It  is  manifest  that  the  whole  sum  is  absolutely  useless  for 
purposes  of  education.  So  much  of  it  as  provides  a  house  and  a 
private  tutor  for  the  clergyman  is  really  given  to  the  church ;  and 
so  much  as  is  given  to  tiie  National  School  is  simply  wasted ;  for 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  the  fees  of  the  children,  added  to  a 
munificent  subscription  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  provide 
amply  for  its  maintenance. 

In  some  cases  the  property  of  the  school  is  still  chargeable 
with  an  annuity  paid  to  a  former  head  master  as  the  price  of  his 
retirement.  In  one  famous  school,  now  attended  by  160  scholars, 
the  number  was  reduced  more  than  20  years  ago  to  six,  and 
the  school  had  lost  its  character  and  was  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. The  governing  body,  dreading  the  expense  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, offered  if  tlie  n;aster  would  retire  to  secure  to  him  a  pension 
of  187/.  105.  per  annum,  which  he  still  enjoys. 

There  is  a  small  school  in  the  Craven  district,  the  statutes  of 
which  expressly  provide,  that  the  master  shall  not  acquire  a  free- 
hold in  his  office;  a  small  house,  however,  was  attached  to  the 
oilice  and  used  as  his  residence.  AVhen  the  trustees  dismissed 
the  master  for  gross  negligence,  they  found  that  they  could  not 
remove  him  from  the  house  without  an  expensive  suit  at  law. 
The  difficulty  was  at  last  solved  by  the  conviction  of  the  man  for 
a  felonv,  and  he  is  now  serving   a  term   of  18    months'  imprison. 
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ment.  When  he  is  released,  he  will  find  the  new  master  in 
possession  of  the  house,  and  it  will  devolve  upon  him  to  com- 
mence proceedings  for  the  ejection  of  his  rival. 

There  are  several  grammar  schools  in  this  district,  the  trustees  Testimony  on 
of  which  openly  attribute  their  inefficiency  to  the  negligence  or  *  ^^  ^^^^^' 
unfitness  of  the  master;  and  express  their  regret  at  being  unable 
to  remove  him.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  invidious  and  pain- 
ful task  of  enumerating  these  cases,  norninatim,  is  not  demanded  by 
any  public  considerations,  and  that  they  need  not  be  specified  in  this 
report.  But  the  cases  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  grave  to  deserve 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  Thus  one  gentleman 
says, — "  All  prevention  will  be  of  no  avail,  if  the  board  have  not 
"  the  power  of  dismissing  the  master.  More  evil  results  from  the 
"  head  master  being  beyond  control  than  from  any  other  cause. 
"  They  may  be  good  scholars,  but  bad  teachers,  not  immoral  men, 
"  but  indolent  and  careless." 

The  Revd.  J.  B.  Landon,  who  has  had  great  experience  of  the 
woi-king  of  endowments  in  Yorkshire  says, —  "  The  mode  of 
^'  appointing  masters  might  be  much  improved ;  but  the  great  evil 
"  is  the  want  of  means  of  getting  rid  of  them,  when  through  age 
*'  or  other  causes  they  become  inefficient,  their  pupils  leave  them, 
*•  and  their  office  becomes  a  sinecure.^' 

Another  clergyman  writing  to  me  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether  any  plans  were  contemplated  for  the  improvement  of  the 
endowed  school  in  his  parish  says,  '•'  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing 
"  can  be  done,  with  any  comfort,  until  our  master  is  bought  out. 
*'  He  is  not  qualified  for  the  school  we  wish  to  establish,  and 
"  would  not  undertake  it,  having  been  his  own  master  as  well  as 
"  master  of  this  school  for  many  years.  I  fear  it  will  be  an  ex- 
"  pensive  business  to  get  quit  of  him." 

There  is  in  short  a  remarkable  consensus  of  testimony  from  land- 
holders, clergy,  and  even  from  the  more  enlightened  of  the  head 
masters  themselves,  on  two  points ;  1.  Tiiat  the  virtual  impossi- 
bility of  removing  the  head  masters  tend  greatly  to  diminish  the 
interest  felt  by  governing  bodies  in  the  right  management  of  their 
trusts;  2.  Tiiat  it  gives  to  an  indolent  man  an  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing his  duty,  and  tends  greatly  to  deteriorate  and  weaken  the 
schools. 

The  difficulties  thus  strongly  and  universally  felt  are  not  in  the  Remedies  pro - 
present  state  of  the  law  easily  remedied.  In  several  schools  in  posed, 
this  district,  York,  Horton,  Slaidburn,  &c.,  the  trustees  have 
required  the  head  master  to  sign  an  undertaking  pledging  him  to 
quit  his  post  at  six  months' notice,  and  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  to  dismiss  with  or  without  cause  assigned.  But  unless  this 
arrangement  is  expressly  sanctioned  in  a  new  scheme  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  it  is  an  expedient  of  v^ry  doubtful  legality,  and  it  is 
therefore  seldom  attempted.* 

*  A  very  important  decision  on  this  point  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Eoyston 
Free  Graniin;ir  School  in  tli is  district.  "Having  elected  a  schoolmaster,  the  trus- 
tees obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  bond  and  agreement,  stipulating  that  he  should 
not  have  or  claim  a  freehold  in  the  school   or   estates,   should  quit  at  six  mouths' 
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Po'wers  of 
Charity  Com- 
missioners. 


Power  of 
removal  when 
entrusted  to 
trustees  needs 
to  be  guarded. 


By  appeal  to 
some  superior 
authority. 


It  is  often  supposed  that  the  Charity  Commission  has  a  right  to 
remove  masters,  and  I  find  much  misconception  existing  in 
country  places  respecting  tlie  powers  of  that  body.  But  the  Act 
of  1853  only  empowers  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  authorize 
the  trustees  to  remove  masters  "for  sufficient  cause,"  and  that 
power  has  very  rarely  been  exercisedj  except  in  gross  cases  of  im- 
morality. But  even  this  power  is  subject  to  very  important 
limitations,  for  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Commission  to  initiate 
any  proceedings.  They  can  only  act  on  the  application  of  the 
trustees,  and  it  often  happens  that  when  the  grounds  for  removal 
are  notoriously  sufficient,  the  trustees  are  unwilling  to  apply.* 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  admitted  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
it  seems  clear  that  some  forms  of  remedy  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  Constituted  as  some  boards  of  trustees  are,  of  narrow 
coteries,  of  tenant  farmers,  of  small  tradesmen,  of  men  w^ithout 
education  or  public  spirit,  it  would  be  cruel  to  permit  school- 
masters to  be  exposed  to  their  caprice.  Indeed  a  reform  in  the 
constitution  of  trusts  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any  useful  en- 
largement of  the  powers  of  those  bodies.  A  man  of  any  distinc- 
tion is  not  likely  to  surrender  a  college  fellowship  or  a  living  to 
accept  the  mastership  ;  if  a  small  number  of  residents  in  a  country 
town  can  at  any  time  agree  to  dispossess  him  at  three  months' 
notice  without  assigning  any  reason.  Some  greater  safeguard  than 
is  furnished  by  this  plan  seems  to  be  needed,  in  order  to  secure  the 
due  independence  of  the  head  master.  He  must  be  protected  from 
the  effects  of  caprice,  or  of  some  temporary  local  dispute. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  to  me  that  this  would  be  most 
effectually  done  by  giving  to  head  masters  in  the  event  of  their 
dismissal  by  trustees  a  right  of  an  appeal  to  some  authority,  which 
while  remote  from  parochial  influences  would  act  on  general  and 
fixed  principles,  and  be  the  depository  of  such  precedents  and 
traditions  as  would  eflectually  preclude  an  unfair  decision. 

Whether  this  appellate  jurisdiction  should  be  vested  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  in  the  Charity  Commission  is  a  point  on 
which  I  have  found  great  diversity  of  oj)inion.  But  it  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  if  a  body  were  in  existence,  which  though 
like  the  Charity  Commission  in  constitution,  possessed  a  specially 


notice,  and  should  not  intermeddle  with  the  estates.  A  petition  having  been  pre- 
sented under  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Act,  the  validity  of  the  bond  being  brought 
into  question,  Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  said,  '  That  though  it  might 
be  very  proper  that  many  of  the  regulations  imposed  b)'  the  trustees  should  be 
observed  under  their  order  and  direction,  yet  that  it  was  not  proper  to  enforce  them 
in  this  way  by  taking  a  bond  from  the  schoolmaster.  The  trustees  had  exceedel 
their  powers,  though  tliey  had  intended  what  was  perfectly  right;  he  could  not  there- 
fore dismiss  the  petition,  but  must  direct  a  reference  to  approve  of  a  proper  scheme 
for  the  management  of  the  school.'  " 

"  The  bond  in  this  case,  not  being  taken  for  a  corrupt  purpose,  may  at  law  have 
been  perfectly  valid,  for  it  was  in  itself  much  less  objectionable  than  the  general  bond 
of  resignation  in  the  former  ;  in  equity,  however,  it  was  invalid  as  being  in  excess  of 
the  dutt/  oj  the  trustees." 

*  See  on  this  point  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  Commissioner  of  Charities,  and 
of  ilr.  Thomas  Hare. 
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educational  character,  it  would  form  a  safer  and  more  trustworthy 
referee  than  either.  There  are,  indeed,  some  advantages  in  refer- 
ring personal  questions  of  this  sort  to  an  individual  rather  than 
a  board.  But  the  stronger  sense  of  responsibility  thus  secured  is 
probably  more  than  outweighed  by  the  wider  experience  and 
better  knowledge  of  general  principles,  Avhich  would  be  possessed 
by  a  permanent  educational  board. 

My  own  experience  of  bodies  of  trustees  leads  me,  however,  to 
think  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  little  need  even 
for  this  precaution.  Where  the  trustees  retain  the  right  of  dis- 
missing the  masters  at  six  monliis'  notice  without  assigning  any 
cause,  I  have  not  once  heard  of  a  capricious  or  unjust  use  of  their 
power.  Indeed,  an  indolent  acquiescence  in  a  bad  state  of  things  is 
a  far  commoner  vice  than  an  over  eagerness  to  promote  reforms. 

But,  after  all,  the  true  measure  of  the  necessity  for  these  precau- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  the  exceptional  cases.  Although  on  ordinary 
occasions  an  appeal  would  not  be  needed,  and  causeless  dismissal 
will  be  very  rare,  it  is  for  the  extraordinary  case  that  legislation 
should  provide.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  some  general  rule 
permitting  an  appeal  in  all  cases  in  which  the  head  master  desires 
to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  fact  that  the  practice  of  giving  freeholds  to  head  masters  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  attract  into  the  profession 
men  of  the  highest  educational  rank,  is  well  exemplified  in  this 
district ;  for  it  happens  that  in  the  three  leading  schools  which  I 
have  already  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  Avhich  are  under  the 
care  of  the  most  eminent  men,  the  mastership  is  not  a  freehold. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  Dr.  Henderson,  the  able  head  of  the 
Leeds  Grammar  School,  who  holds  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  I^y  a  majority 
giving  to  the  trustees  the  power  of  removing  head  masters,  informs  o' t^o-^lurds. 
me  that  in  Jersey  the  rule  sanctioned  by  an  order  in  council,  in 
relation  to  the  lioyal  Grammar  School,  of  which  he  was  the  head 
master,  requires  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  to  a 
vote  of  dismissal,  and  also  obliges  all  who  vote  to  be  actually 
present.  Otherwise  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  is  left  unfet- 
tered. In  Dr.  Henderson's  opinion  this  precaution  is  quite 
sutHcient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of  18 GO  there  is  an  important 
provision*  expressly  designed  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  the  smaller 
endowed  schools.     But  grammar  schools  were  out  of  tenderness  to 


*  Tudor's  Law  on  C'haritable  Trusts,  p.  483. — "  Every  schoolmaster  and  mistress 

*'  appointed  after  the  date  of  this  Act,  shall  be  removable  from  his  or  her  olHce,  after 

"  reasonable  notice  by  the  trustees  or  persons  acting  in  the  administration  of  the 

"  chant}-,  as  they  shall  think  expedient  in  the  interests  thereof,  so  nevertheless  that 

"  the  removal  by  virtue  only  of  this  provision  of  a  master  or  mistress  who  Mould  be 

"  otherwise  irremovable  from  his  or  her  office,  shall   be  determined  on  by  all  or  a 

"  majority  of  such  trustees  or  administrators  assembled  at  a  meetinji  convened  by  due 

"  notice,  delivered  or  sent  by  the  post  to  all  such  trustees  or  administrators  who  shall 

"  have  any  known  place  of  residence  in  (ireat  Britain  or  Ireland,  by  the  space  of  not 

"  less  than  28  days  previously,  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  and  determining  ' 

"  on  the  question  of  such  removal,  and  of  which  intended  meeting  a  notice  shall  also 

"  be  delivered  or  sent  in  like  manner  to  the  master  or  mistress  by  the  same  previous 

«'  space." 


ment. 
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vested  rights,  specifically  exempted  from  the  operation  of"  this 
clause.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  continuance  of  this 
exemption  in  any  future  law  of  Charitable  Trusts  will  be  either 
wise  or  expedient. 
Under  masters.  But  although  the  testimony  wliich  I  have  collected  concurs  in 
recommending  that  trustees  should  have  greater  power  to  remove 
head  masters,  it  is  equally  unanimous  in  deprecating  the  exercise 
of  any  such  power  in  relation  to  under  masters. 
The  mode  of  I  find  that  of  the  64   endowed  schools  which  I  have  visited   31 

their  appoint-  Jir^ye  only  one  master;  of  the  remainder  there  are  two  schools  in 
which  the  vicar  of  the  parish  is  nominally  head  master,  but  in 
which  his  substitute,  though  called  second,  is  virtually  the  sole 
master.  There  are  15  in  which  the  nomination  of  the  assist- 
ants rests  absolutely  with  the  head  master.  In  the  other  16 
schools,  the  under  masters  are  all  appointed  by  the  trustees. 
"When  the  under  master  or  usher  is  specifically  named  in  the  will, 
he  often  holds  a  freehold  ofiice,  and  is  as  irremovable  as  the  head 
master.  The  working  of  this  arrangement  is  often  most  mis- 
chievous. One  famous  school  in  the  district  was  for  several  years 
the  scene  of  violent  contentions  between  the  head  and  second 
master.  The  dispute  was  kept  up  by  angry  pamphlets,  by  letters 
in  the  local  newspapers,  and  even  by  appeals  to  the  magistrates. 
The  little  societ}^  of  the  place  became  eagerly  interested  in  the 
dispute,  divided  itself  into  two  bands  of  zealous  partizans,  each 
bitterly  hostile  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  divided  between 
them  the  responsibility  of  the  school.  The  masters  declined  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  except  in  writing,  and  all  the 
necessary  intercourse  between  the  two  ends  of  the  schoolroom 
was  carried  on  by  formal  diplomatic  notes,  carefully  worded  with 
an  eye  to  their  possible  appearance  in  a  controversial  pamphlet, 
or  on  the  minute-book  of  the  governors.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  these  personal  squabbles  had  the  most  unhappy  effect 
on  the  school.  Its  morale  was  injured,  its  reputation  declined, 
and  the  numbers  were  greatly  diminished.  Even  now,  long  after 
the  resignation  of  the  second  master  has  given  peace  to  the  school, 
it  is  very  hard  for  it  to  recover  public  confidence,  and  it  will,  I 
fear,  be  long  before  the  memory  of  past  feuds  will  have  ceased  to 
exercise  an  injurious  influence  not  only  on  the  school,  but  on  the 
entire  community  for  whose  improvement  and  elevation  it  was 
designed. 

In  another  school  in  the  district,  the  masterships  are  held  by  two . 
clergymen,  who  have  not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  15  years. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  took  me  privately  aside  to  assure  me  that 
the  other  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  work 
harmoniously  with  him.  The  head  master  accounted  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  upper  forms,  by  complaining  of  the  stupidity  of 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  lower  classes,  methods  over  which 
he,  the  head  master,  had  no  sort  of  control.  The  usher,  on  the 
other  hand,  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  worthlessness  of  his  own 
teaching,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  prepare  them  for  a  course  so 
absurd  and  useless  as  was  pursued  in  the  upper  classes. 
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Such  scandals  as  these  are  of  course  exceptional.  But  an  evil  Mischief  of 
may  be  verj  real,  although  it  does  not  obtrude  itself  in  so  offensive  '\i'^i<^ed  Fespon- 
a  form  as  this  before  the  public  eye.  And  when  there  are  two  ^^  ^  ^*^" 
masters  in  a  school,  each  of  whom  feels  independent,  and  sepa- 
rately responsible  to  some  external  authority,  such  as  that  of  the 
governors,  the  arrangement  seems  to  me  invariably  to  work  ill. 
Gentlemen  do  not  quarrel  if  they  can  help  it,  or  cease  to  observe 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  official  life.  But  they  may  be  wholly 
out  of  sympathy  with  each  other,  nevertheless.  They  may  have 
different  plans  and  separate  interests,  and  be  in  every  way  unfit 
to  co-opevate  in  the  management  of  a  school.  The  examination 
of  the  schools  has  revealed  to  me  many  examples  of  a  sort  of 
mischief,  which  does  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
governors.  A  new  head  master  is  appointed,  he  finds  the  school 
languid  and  desires  to  put  new  lite  into  it.  But  the  under 
masterships  are  filled  by  men  who  have  been  on  the  foundation 
for  years,  who  are  wedded  to  traditional  methods,  and  who  cannot 
easily  be  influenced  in  favour  of  any  change.  If  their  position 
was  determinable  by  the  head  master  they  would  feel  it  necessarj^ 
to  defer  to  him,  to  place  themselves  en  rapport  Avith  him  and 
his  plans,  and  probably  to  give  him  valuable  advice,  as  to  the 
kind  of  experiments  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  try.  Even  if  the 
head  master  had  the  power  to  remove  them  this  power  would  be 
rarely  exercised,  for  he  would  probably  feel  the  value  of  every 
link  which  imited  the  best  part  of  his  future  to  the  past  history 
of  the  school.  But  the  fact  that  he  possessed  this  power  would 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  his  assistants,  and  on  his  own  relation 
to  them.  It  would  oblige  them  to  become  his  helpers  and  subor- 
dinates, whereas  under  the  other  system  they  are  his  rivals  and 
stumbling-blocks.  They  adhere  to  methods  which  are  out  of 
harmony  with  those  which  a  vigorous  head  master  would  like  to 
adopt,  and  they  stand  on  their  right  as  foundation  masters,  when- 
ever a  difference  of  opinion  arises.  I  do  not  know  a  more  painful 
position  for  a  man  of  right  aims  and  high  qualifications,  than  to  find 
himself  burdened  with  the  assistance  of  a  colleague  who  does  not 
share  his  aims,  and  scarcely  recognizes  his  authority.  When  this 
state  of  things  exists,  he  soon  begins  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  inevitable. 
The  two  or  more  departments  become  in  practice  so  many  separate 
schools.  A  school  thus  broken  up  into  sections  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  organization.  It  exists  rather  as  a  congeries  of  affiliated 
schools,  tiian  as  one,  and  its  unity  is  altogether  destroyed. 

Tlie  forethought  of  some  of  the  founders  seems  to  have  expressly  Assistants  ap- 
provided  against  the  evils  of  a  divided  rule.      Thus  at  Sedbergh  Po^°te<i  ^7 
the  nomination  of  the  second  master  or  sub-pasdagogue  is  expressly    ^^   ^^^  ^'^^' 
assigned  to  the  head  master.    In  several  other  cases,  e.g.,  at  Batley, 
Bingley,  and  Hipperholme  the  liead  master  is  by  statute  empowered 
to  appoint  his  usher.     At  Doncaster  the  scheme  recently  adopted 
with  signal  success  for  the  revival   of  the  grammar  scliool  in  that 
town,  leaves  the  absolute  nomination  of  all  the  five  under  masters 
to  the  head. 
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Or  with  tlieii-  In  several  otlicr  schools   it  is  the  practice  to  appoint  all  under 

consent.  masters  *'  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  bead  master."     Thus 

at  Almondhury  the  trustees  have  a  power  reserved  to  them  to 
displace  the  usher,  with  the  consent  of  the  schoolmaster,  upon  a 
quarter's  notice.  At  Halifax  the  trustees  are  bound  by  statute  to 
proceed  to  the  appointment  and  admission  of  an  usher,  *' taking  to 
them  the  master  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  in  learning  and  aptness 
of  the  usher." 

A  rule  like  this  reduces  the  evil,  but  it  does  not  remove  it.  A 
mere  veto  on  the  appointment  of  usher  or  assistants  is  not  itself 
sufficient.  The  head  master  should  choose  his  assistants.  He 
alone  should  be  responsible  to  the  governors,  and  all  his  assis- 
tants should  be  responsible  to  him.  And  this  is  the  course  to 
which  all  experience  and  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  seems 
to  point.     Thus  Dr.  Atlay,  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  says  : 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  relation  between  the  trustees  and  the  head 
master  of  any  school  should  be  clear  and  defined,  and  that  in  the  school  he 
should  be  supreme  and  feel  himself  so.  I  would  make  him  responsible  for  the 
entire  discipline  and  control  of  the  school ;  would  leave  the  choice  of  assistant 
masters  to  him,  giving  him  to  understand  that  the  funds  of  the  school  would 
bear  only  a  certain  charge  upon  them,  which  he  must  not  exceed  ;  and  gene- 
rally would  make  him  feel  that  in  all  things  reasonable  he  might  reckon  upon 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  trustees." 

At  S.  Peter's  in  Yox'k  the  governing  body  reserves  to  itself,  as 
so  many  separate  pieces  of  patronage,  the  nominations  to  the  lower 
masterships.  Even  the  preparatory  teachers,  the  French,  and  drill 
masters  are  all  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  But  the 
practice  possesses  no  advantages  which  justify  its  imitation.  At 
Durham,  where  the  capitular  body  is  still  more  closely  identified 
with  the  school  than  at  York,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  nominate 
the  second  master,  who  is  on  the  foundation,  but  leave  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  other  teachers  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
master. 

There  is  one  singular  case  in  which  the  head  master's  right  of 
nominating  his  assistant  happens  to  give  him  another  power  not 
contemplated  by  the  founder.  In  Archbishop  Holgate's  statutes 
for  the  government  of  his  three  schools  at  Malton,  Hemsworth, 
and  York,  he  places  the  appointment  of  the  head  master  in  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  but  adds  the  further  proviso, 
that  if  the  second  master  is  competent  to  succeed  the  head,  the 
Archbishop  must  appoint  him.  Now,  as  the  head  master  can  choose 
his  usher  without  consulting  the  patron,  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  place  it  in  his  power  to  nominate  his  own  successor. 
Two  of  these  schools  are  now  placed  under  a  new  scheme  ;  but  in 
the  third,  Malton,  the  statutes  are  still  in  force,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  a  head  master  who  intends  to  resign  from  nomina- 
tino-  as  his  assistant  a  person  whom  the  Archbishop  will  be  bound 
to  appoint  on  the  avoidance  of  the  mastership.  Indeed  I  am  in- 
formed on  good  authority  that  instances  have  been  known  in  the 
past  history  of  the  school  of  the  actual  transfer  of  the  mastership 
from  one  incumbent  to  his  successor  for  a  pecuniary  consideration. 
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It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  Avlien  the  rights  of  the  head  Paj-ment  of 
master  extend  to  the  payment  as  \vell  as  to  the  selection  of  his  assistants  by 
assistants,  the  plan  of  leaving  him  absolutely  nncontrolled  does 
not  always  work  well.  In  three  or  four  of  the  small  endowed 
schools  I  have  found  very  worthless  assistants,  of  whom  one  was 
a  private  pupil,  reading  with  the  head  master,  and  therefore  doing 
little  in  the  school ;  another  was  a  helpless  cripple  ;  and  a  third 
was  so  sullen  and  ignorant,  that  I  doubt  whether,  even  in  the 
worst  private  school,  he  would  have  been  received  as  usher  at  20Z. 
a  year.  And  on  inquiry  I  found  that  each  of  these  men  had  been 
obtained  at  a  mere  nominal  salary,  and  with  a  view  to  the  private 
economy  of  the  master  who  had  appointed  them. 

In  this  district  it  ha2)pen3  that  a  large  discretion  is  left  to  the  Statutory  con- 
trustees  respecting  the  mode  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  f^^^'^^g^n^  ^^f 
the  head  master  whom  they  are  bound  to  appoint.  In  the  great  head  master, 
majority  of  the  schools  the  trustees  or  patrons  are  left  unhampered 
by  any  technical  restriction,  beyond  the  general  obligation  to  elect 
a  properly  qualified  man  to  tlie  best  of  their  ability.  Thus  the 
fitting  candidate  for  the  mastership  is  variously  described  in 
diflferent  statutes  as  "  a  sufficient  schoolmaster,"'  "  a  learned  and 
I)ainful  schoolmaster,"  "  one  who  hath  well  profited  in  learning," 
**  a  pious,  learned,  and  sober  man,"  "  a  grave  man,  of  good  life 
and  conversation,  a  true  member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by- 
law established,  a  good  grammar  scholar,  and  an  expert  writer 
and  arithmetician,"  "  one  substantially  instructed  and  free  from  all 
points  and  tenets  of  popery,"  or  "  one  skilled  in  Latin  and 
Greek."  There  are,  however,  some  examples  of  a  more  specific 
direction  to  the  electors,  and  to  these  I  may  most  appropriately 
refer  in  this  place. 

In  several  statutes  it  is  cxjiressly  prescribed  that  the  head  An  Oxford  or 
master  shall  be  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge.  Thus  at  ?.!^'^"'^=® 
Haworth,  the  founder,  Christopher  Scott,  bequeaths  his  estates 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  "  able  and  willing  to 
teach  his  scholars  Greek  and  Latin,  in  such  a  commendable  manner 
that  they  migiit  be  fit  for  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ;  and  he  would  have  such  a  one  that  was  a  graduate  at 
the  least,  or  bachelor,  if  not  a  master  of  arts." 

At  Pontefract,  he  nuist  have  taken  the  degree  of  ^I.A.  or 
LL.B.  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  also  shall  have  had  ordination 
as  a  priest  or  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  Kipon,  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  trustees  of 
Fishlake  arc  bound  to  elect  a  graduate  in  one  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  while  Mr.  Collingwood,  the  testator, 
who  founded  the  school  at  High  Bentham,  and  who  endowed  two 
masterships  there  with  the  annual  stijtends  of  30/.  and  20/.  respec- 
tively "  for  their  pains,"  provided  his  successoi'S  with  not  a  little  em- 
barrassment, when  he  prescribed  that  no  mastershallbeadniittcd  who 
has  not  been  educated  "  to  the  rules  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,"  and 
adds  that  by  this  stipulation  he  means  to  "  exclude  the  preten- 
sions of  all  who  may  be  of  a  narrower  education." 

a.  c.  2.  ^ 


man. 
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A  graduate 
simply. 


In  holy  orders. 


But  in  many  other  cases  the  expression  of  the  founder's  will  is 
less  precise.  It  requires  a  graduate,  but  says  nothing  about  the 
university  at  which  he  shall  have  graduated.  Thus  at  Tadcaster, 
the  master  shall  have  a  degree  "  in  the  university,  that  of  A.B.  at 
least."  At  Almondbury,  he  must  be  a  single  man,  who  has  taken 
the  degree  of  M.A.  or  B.A.  :  at  Bradford,  a  discreet  and  fit 
person,  who  should  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  The  Halifax 
trust  describes  the  head  master  as  ''a  meet  man,  learned  and  cun- 
ning, which  hath  been  a  student  in  one  of  the  universities  in 
England  for  the  space  of  five  years  at  the  least." 

At  Hipperholme,  he  is  to  be  a  learned  and  sufficient  person, 
being  a  graduate  of  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  least,  of  one  of  the 
universities:  at  Sheffield  a  M.A.,  or  at  least  a  B.A.  ;  at  Leeds, 
a  "  graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  "  :  at  Otley,  one  who  has 
taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A. :  at  Wakefield,  "  a  proper 
person  of  the  degree  of  M.A." 

In  several  schools  there  is  an  express  condition  that  the  masters 
shall  be  in  priest's  or  deacon's  orders.  Thus  at  Skipton,  which  was 
founded,  temp.  Edward  VI.,  the  master  is  to  be  a  chaplain  or  priest, 
and  is  to  be  present  at  the  parish  church  of  Skipton  every  Lord's 
Day  and  festival,  and  perfoi*m  service  in  the  church  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  and  three  days  every  week  before  seven  in  the  morning. 

At  Kirkby,  the  statute,  temp.  Philip  &  Mary,  instructs  the 
governors  to  appoint,  as  master,  ''  virum  honestum,  irreprehensi- 
"  bilem  in  ordine  sacerdotali  constitutum,  non  religiosum,  nullibi 
"  saltern  cum  cura  animarum  beneficiatum,  neque  officiatum, 
''  doctum,  et  in  arte  grammatica  peritum." 

At  Snaith  there  is  a  long  standing  usage,  and  at  Ilkley  an 
express  stipulation  that  the  vicar  shall  be  the  head  master,  and 
shall  appoint  an  usher. 

At  ArnclifFe,  a  rentcharge  of  10/.  is  devised  to  the  curate  for 
teaching  poor  men's  children ;  and  a  subsequent  bequest  for  the 
same  school  describes  the  teacher  as  a  "  M.A.,  or  some  other  able 
and  well  qualified  scholar,  who  should  preach  the  word  of  God, 
catechise  and  instruct  the  younger  sort  of  people  on  the  Sabbath 
days,  and  also  on  week  days  instruct  the  children  in  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  and  other  learning." 

At  Rawdon,  which  is  now  a  merely  elementary  school,  and 
which  is  very  poorly  endowed  with  a  rentcharge  of  10/.,  it  is 
recited  in  the  trust  deed  that  "  the  curate  of  the  parish  should  have 
the  preference  of  being  appointed  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school, 
in  case  he  would  accept  thereof  and  behave  himself  well  in  the 
said  employment." 

Robert  Hungate,  the  founder  of  the  school  and  hospital  at 
Sherburn,  describes  the  head  master  as  "an  able  schoolmaster, 
"  being  a  preaching  minister,  to  instruct  the  orphans  in  the  art 
"  of  grammar,  and  to  catechise  them  in  the  grounds  of  the 
"  Christian  religion  twice  a  week,  and  to  preach  once  every 
"   Sabbath  in  the  parish  church." 

The  will  of  John  Armistead  who  endowed  the  school  at  Horton 
in  Eiibblesdale,    instructs    the  trustees  to  elect  "  a  fit  and  able 
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"  schoolmaster,  such  schoolmaster  to  be  a  single  unmarried  man 
"  in  priest's  or  deacon's  orders." 

The  requirement  that  the  head  master  shall  be  unmarried  is  Unmarried. 
found  in  the  statutes  of  several  other  foundation  schools.  The 
founder  of  the  Keighley  Free  School  leaves  estates  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  "  sufficient  unmarried  and  qualified  schoolmaster," 
and  proceeds  to  direct  that  "  if  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being 
"  should  marry  or  neglect  to  ])erform  his  duty,  the  feoffees,  or  the 
"  major  part  of  them  should  suspend  him  from  the  receipt  of  the 
"  rents,  and  choose  another  person  in  his  stead."  The  founder  of 
the  Burnsall  school  stipulates  tliat  the  master  shall  be  "  vm- 
married  and  without  children."  The  master  at  Almondbury  is  to 
be  "  a  single  man." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  provision  which  directs  that  the 
trustees  shall  elect  an  unmarried  man  to  the  office  implies  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  marriage,  he  must  ipso  facto  be  dismissed.  I  have 
indeed  found  in  one  will  for  the  establishment  af  a  school  no  longer 
in  existence  the  express  provision  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  a 
bachelor  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  and  election,,  and  so  remain 
during  the  time  that  he  shall  continue  in  the  capacity  of  school- 
master. But,  as  a  rule,  this  provision  is  liberally  interpreted  by 
school  managers. 

At  Keighley,  notwithstanding  the  imperative  teims  of  the 
statute  just  quoted,  the  head  master  is  married  ;  but  in  another 
case  the  master  ruefully  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  statutes,  and  told 
me  that  he  was  withheld  from  carrying  out  his  own  wishes  in 
rcfjard  to  marriao-e  from  the  fear  that  he  would  lose  his  freehold 
rights,  and  perhaps  be  ejected  from  his  post. 

As  to  the  working  of  these  restrictions  little  need  be  said  ;  even  Effect  of  these 
those  conditions  which  at  the  time  appeared  most  reasonable  and  restrictions. 
wise  are  often  found  to  hamper  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  in  an 
inconvenient  way.  The  regulation  that  the  head  master  should 
be  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is,  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
grammar  schools,  still  in  harmony  with  the  rule  which  a  wise  body 
of  trustees,  even  if  unfettered,  would  desire  to  carry  out.  But  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  a  graduate  of  Dublin,  of  London,  of 
Durham,  or  of  one  of  the  Scottish  universities  might  often  be 
found  possessing  all  nec'lful  qualifications  for  the  mastership,  and 
in  such  a  case  an  injury  is  done  to  the  school  by  the  rule  which 
excludes  him. 

The  requirement  that  the  head  master  should  be  a  graduate  is 
also  found  in  some  cases  to  be  attended  with  great  practical 
inconvenience.  The  district  contains  many  examples  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  clearness  of  the  founder's  language,  this  condition 
is  no  longer  fulfilled.  There  are  many  others  in  which  it  would 
be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  school  to  dispense  with  it. 
The  desire  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law  on  this  point 
occasionally  leads  to  evasion.  In  the  case  of  one  grammar  school 
in  the  West  Hiding  the  trustees  had  great  rcjison  on  the  last 
avoidance  of  the  head-mastership  to  desire  a  total  change.     The 
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school  was  low  in  numbers  and  in  repute.  Among  the  applicants 
for  the  vacant  post  was  one  who  evinced  peculiar  qualification?, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  fittest  man.  He  brought  the  strongest 
evidence  of  his  zeal  and  ability  as  a  teacher.  He  had  received  an 
excellent  education,  had  spent  some  time  at  the  University,  but 
had  never  graduated.  The  statutes  required  that  the  head  master 
should  be  a  M.A.  In  this  dilemma  the  trustees  bethought  them- 
selves of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  his  special  power 
to  confer  degrees.  They  at  once  placed  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  his  grace,  the  candidate  made  a  hasty  journey  to 
London,  the  necessary  forms  were  soon  arranged,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  on  Avhich  the  election  was  to  take  place,  he  returned  as  a 
Lambeth  M.A.,  and  was  elected  accordingly.  I  do  not  quote  this, 
circumstance  with  a  view  to  cast  discredit  on  any  of  the  parties 
concerned.  The  appointment  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
very  remarkable  success  of  the  school,  which  is  now  full  and 
fiourishing.  But  it  is  obvious  that  but  for  the  kindly  interposition 
of  the  Lord  Primate,  this  school  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  a  very  able  man,  and  in  all  probability  would  never 
have  attained  its  present  high  state  of  eflficiency. 

Of  the  provision  which  forbids  the  schoolmaster  to  be  a  married 
man  I  need  not  say  anything.  It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  that 
it  is  as  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  modern  society  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  school.  In  some  cases  it  is  openly  disregarded  ;  in  others 
it  is  evaded,  by  the  practice  of  electing  an  unmarried  man  and 
afterwards  permitting  liis  marriage  siih  silentio. 

Much  more  serious  questions  are  raised  by  the  requirement 
that  the  head  master  sliould  be  in  priest's  or  deacon's  orders.  In 
some  instances  it  is  found  simply  impossible  to  carry  this  out. 
Thus  John  Brannard,  1717,  in  bequeathing  a  fixed  annual  sum  of 
807.  chargeable  on  Iris  freehold  and  copyhold  land  in  Slaidburn  to 
endow  a  school  in  that  village  "  so  long  as  monarchy  and  pro- 
"  testant  episcopacy  shall  remain  in  the  land,"  gives  50/.  to  the 
head  master,  whom  he  requires  to  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  30/. 
to  the  usher,  whom  he  requires  to  be  in  priest's  or  deacon's  orders. 
Here  a  compromise  has  been  attempted,  which  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. There  is  a  second  master,  who  for  14  years  has  done  most 
of  the  real  work  of  the  school,  and  wdio  is  not  in  orders,  since  it  is 
clear  that  no  clergyman  would  accept  the  post  at  such  a  stipend. 
Now  the  trustees,  though  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  a  departure  from 
the  founder's  Avill  as  far  as  the  second  master  is  concerned,  object 
to  any  deviation  from  it  in  the  case  of  the  head  master.  The 
rector  insists  strongly  that  there  ought  always  to  be  a  clergyman 
in  this  post.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the  liead  mastership  is 
always  held  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  and  the  50/.  forms  part  of 
his  stipend.  The  endowment  of  the  school  thus  furnishes  a  con- 
venient subsidy  for  the  church,  inasmuch  as  it  facilitates  the 
engagement  of  a  curate  for  a  much  smaller  sum  than  would  ordi- 
narily be  paid.  But  the  arrangement  is  a  bad  one  for  the  interests 
both  of  church  and  school ;  for  the  good  schoolmaster  might  be 
a  bad  curate,  or  vice  versa,  and  there  would  in  either  case  be  a 
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conflict  of  duty  which  would  be  especially  embarrassing  to  the 
gentleman,  who  is  both  rector  of  the  parish  and  chairman  of  the 
trustees.  And  since  there  is  no  demand  in  the  parish  for  any 
other  education  than  that  of  an  elementary  school,  the  duties  are 
such  as  are  wholly  unsuited  for  a  clergyman.  Hence  no  man  of 
any  ability  or  ambition  will  retain  the  post  long;  there  is  a  constant 
liability  to  change,  and  the  school  is  injured  by  the  succession  of 
varied  and  contradictory  plans. 

In  Horton-in-Ribblesdale  the  same  arrangement  prevails,  the 
head  master  is  by  statute  required  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  is 
practically  the  curate  of  tlie  parish.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  here 
the  arraiigement  works  better,  and  that  the  school  is  skilfully 
and  faithfully  taught. 

Yet  at  both  of  these  places  the  schools  are  elementary.  In 
neither  is  there  any  demand  for  higher  instruction.  In  both  there 
is  great  waste  of  power.  In  each  there  are  in  fact  two  small 
schools  almost  independent  of  each  other,  the  upper  being  under 
the  care  of  a  clergyman,  the  lower  under  that  of  an  elderly  man 
who  has  done  all  the  elementary  work  for  many  years  on  a  small 
stipend.  A  clergyman  who  has  other  duties  in  the  parish  is  not 
likely  to  do  the  work  even  of  the  upper  school  better  than  a 
properly  qualified  master  with  a  certificate.  As  to  the  lower  class, 
a  pupil  teacher  would  be  much  more  useful  and  much  better 
adapted  to  the  work  required. 

Here,  then,  are  four  classes  of  limitation  to  which  the  choice  of 
the  trustees  is  subject  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties : — The 
restriction,  1,  to  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man;  2.  to  a  University 
graduate;   3,  to  a  clergyman;  and  -t,  to  an  unmarried  man. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  statutes  which  fetter  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees  in  all  these  respects  ought  to  be  repealed.  They  are 
mischievous,  even  if  they  are  disregarded  ;  for  the  habitual  evasion 
of  a  law  on  any  pretext  whatever  is  always  demoralizing  to  those 
who  connive  at  it:  but  they  arc  much  more  mischievous  wheu 
obeyed.  There  are,  in  short,  three  good  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions : — that  to  abide  by  them  is  already  found  in  many 
cases  to  be  absolutely  impracticable ;  that  even  when  practicable 
it  is  often  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient ;  and,  that  as  our 
systems  of  education  improve  it  will  pi'obably  become  daily  less 
practicable  and  less  expedient. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance,  or  one  to  which  my  at- 
tention has  oftenei'  been  drawn  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  than 
that  of  foes  to  be  paid  in  endowed  scliools.  This  topic  is  the  I'ruitful 
source  of  angry  local  discussions  and  of  serious  pi'actical  diffi- 
culties. The  trustees  in  many  places  arc  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
act.  Most  of  the  endowed  foundations  are  by  statute  and  by 
old  custom  free  schools ;  but  in  our  day  the  managers  of  these 
schools  find  themselves  confronted  witii  a  dilemma.     To  demand 
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payment  is  to  court  unpopularity  and  threats  of  legal  proceedings ; 
to  leave  the  school  free  is  practically  to  exclude  from  it  all  those 
who  want  the  education  which  it  was  designed  to  give.     It  will 
be  necessary  here — 1.    To    collect  the    evidence    respecting   the 
founder's  intention  and  long  established  usage  on  the  subject  of 
fees ;  2.  To  show  how  far  in  practice  there  has  been  a  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  statutes ;  and,  3.  To  inquire  what  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  modern  society  seems  the  wisest  and  best 
course  to  adopt. 
What  is  meant       It  has  been  often  said  that  by  a  free  grammar  school,  "  schola 
by  a  "  Free        Ubei'a,"  we  are  not  to  understand  a  school  in  which  the  instruction 
bchool.  jg  gratuitous :  but  one  free  from  ecclesiastical  supervision  ;  or  one 

in  which  a  free  or  liberal   education  is   given,  the   comprehensive 
training   and   culture  of  a  gentleman,    liter cr   humaniores,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from   the  narrow   learninsi;    which    suffices   for   mere 
utilitarian  purposes.     However  true  this  may  be  in  some  cases,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  founders  of  Yorkshire  schools  have 
intentionally  placed  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  descendants  to  put 
this  exclusive  interpretation  on  their  wills.     A  few  instances  of 
this  will  suffice. 
Examples  of         At  Keighley  the  testator  orders  "  that  the  master  shall  instruct 
Statutes  in      ^^  a  \^  ^l^e  English,  Latin,  and   Greek   languages  free  and  loithout 
means  "fTratu-  "  ^^^    reward    or   stipend    icliatever?''       At    Guisborough,   "  The 
itou?.."  *'  master  shall  teach  freely  all  scholars  coming  to  the  school  gram- 

"  mar,  honest  manners,  and  godly  living.  He  shall  keep  a  register 
"  of  the  names  of  all  his  scholars,  with  the  day  and  year  of  their 
"  first  coming  and  admission,  taking  therefore  of  every  scholar  id., 
"  a?id  never  after  anything  of  duty,  but  if  any  of  the  parents  or 
"  friends  of  the  scholars  give  him  anything  of  their  free  will  he 
'•'  may  take  it  thankfully." 

The  statutes  of  the  Heath  grammar  school  are  equally  explicit. 
"  For  the  admission  and  teaching  of  every  scholar  of  the  town  and 
"  parish  of  Halifax,  of  what  conditioii  soever,  nothing  shall  he 
demanded^'' 

Archbishop  Holgate,  the  munificent  founder  of  three  schools, 
which  still  exist  in  this  county,  ordained  the  same  rule  as  applicable 
to  them  all.  "  That  the  master  shall  teach  grammar  and  other 
"  knowledges  and  godly  learning  in  the  same  school  freely  wlth- 
"  out  taking  any  stipend,  wages,  or  other  exaction  of  the  scholars, 
"  or  of  any  of  them,  resorting  to  learn  and  to  know  the  same." 

The  will  of  Matthew  Broadley,  who  endowed  the  Hlpj-crholme 
School,  appoints  the  master  of  the  free  school  "to  educate  and 
"  instruct  in  grammar  and  other  literatui'C  and  learning  the  scholars 
"  and  children  of  the  township  and  coustablery  of  Hlpperholme 
"  cum  Brighouse  only,  gratis,  and  without  any  other  reioard  and 
"  allowance!'''  In  another  it  is  said  the  master  shall  be  one  "  qui 
"  pueros  ipsius  parochice  et  alios  ad  se  covjiuentes  gratis  docehit.''^ 
Lady  Lumley,  in  endowing  the  school  at  Thornton,  orders  "  that 
"  the  master  shall  teach  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sin- 
"  mington  and  Thornton /ree  of  expensed     Atllklcy  it  is  provided 
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by  the  deed  of  trust  "  that  all  the  male  children  within  the  parish 
"  shall  be  taught  and  instructed  gratis." 

In  the  indenture  by  which  the  trust  of  the  Barnsley  grammar 
school  was  constituted  in  1660,  the  testator  is  still  more  explicit  as 
to  the  gratuitous  character  of  the  instruction  which  he  wished  to 
endow.  The  estate  is  devised  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master 
"  and  of  an  usher,  or  of  the  master  only,  as  by  the  judgment  of 
*'  the  feoffees  should  be  thought  fit,  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  or 
"  their  salary  for  teaching  and  instructing  all  such  children  as 
*^  should  come  to  the  school  to  be  taught  that  should  be  born 
"  within  the  towns  and  townships  of  Barnsley,  Dodworth,  and 
"  Keresforth  Hill,  whose  parents  should  not  be  accounted  to  be 
"  worth  the  sum  of  200Z.  in  lands  or  debtless  goods,  not  demanding 
"  any  penny  of  them  or  their  parents  until  such  children  should  be 
"  made  fit  for  some  university,  or  disposed  of  otherwise  by  their 
"  friends  and  parents  in  the  commonwealth.  And  the  trustees 
"  should  have  a  care  that  the  poorer  sort  of  children  should  be 
"  as  well  taught  at  the  school  as  the  richer  sort  until  they  should 
"  be  sent  to  some  university  or  disposed  of  otherwise  by  the  friends 
"  and  parents." 

At  Tadcaster  "  the  master  is  to  be  skilful  In  grammar,  and 
"  teach  freely  the  children  of  the  parish  of  Tadcaster,  or  of  any 
"  other  of  the  country  coming  to  him,  without  exacting  anything 
"  from  their  instruction  above  their  voluntary  benevolence  or  the 
"  liberality  of  their  parents  or  friends." 

One  of  the  early  benefactors  to  the  Leeds  grammar  school  says, 
"  that  the  school  shall  be  free  for  ever  to  all  such  as  shall  repair 
"  thereto,  without  taking  any  money  more  or  less  for  teaching 
"  the  children,  saving  of  \d.  for  every  scholar  to  enter  his  name  in 
"  the  master's  book,  if  the  scholar  have  a  penny,  and  if  not  to  enter 
"  and  continue  free  without  any  payment." 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  multiply  examples   showing  what  is  This  freedom 
the  customary  interpretation  of  the  word  "  free  "  as  applied  to  a  fometimcs  sub- 
grammar   school.     The    word  may  also  have  conveyed  another  iimita*tionT 
significance,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  have  had  the  invariable 
meaning  of  gratuitous.     There  Is  a  frequent  local  limitation,  no 
doubt.     In  the  majority  of  places  the  preference  is  given  to  the 
children  of  a  particular  town  or  parish,  sometimes  to  founder's  kin, 
but  this  freedom  is  often  expressly  extended  to  all  comers.      Thus  ])at  not  always . 
at    Haworth,     Giggleswick,    Hemsworth,    Kirby-in-Malhamdalc, 
Sedbergh,   and   Skipton  the  freedom  is  absolutely  unlimited  ;   no 
preference  is  given  to  inhabitants,  and  all  applicants  have  an  equal 
right  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  foundation  without  payment. 

Yet  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  throughout  the  entire  district  these  Yet  fees  are 
provisions  arc  more  or   less  systematically  violated.     It  may  be  yy"<?'";il'} 
said    generally    that    under    some   pretext  or  other,  fees  are  now  ^'''^'S^'^- 
almost   invariably    charged.     There   is   scarcely  a   school  in  the 
district  Avhich   hus   not  long  ago   cither   ceased  to  be  a  grammar 
school  or  ceased  to  be  free.     It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  briefly  on 
the  history  of  this  change. 
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On  the  ground 
that  the  endow- 
ment is  for 
Latin  and 
Greek  only,  not 
English. 


Hence  the 
system  of  sepa- 
rate charges 
for  separate 
subjects. 


In  the  face  of  ordinances  so  definite  and  precise  as  those  which 
have  been  quoted,  trustees  have  apparently  been  very  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  imposition  of  fees.  They  have 
accordingly  resorted  to  various  pretexts  to  justify  tliis  course. 
Among  them  the  commonest  is  to  assume,  that  though  the  endow- 
juent  was  intended  to  furnish  gratuitous  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  it  provided  for  nothing  else,  so  that  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  are  extras  and  may  lawfully  be  charged.  "  I  am  here'^ 
said  a  master  to  me  "  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  ;  if  parents  want 
"  their  boys  to  learn  anything  else  they  must  pay  for  it."  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  no  boys  were  learning  either  language,  and 
tliat  the  work  for  which  the  endowment  provided  was  not  done. 
Nevertheless  the  words  of  the  statute  were  pointed  to  as  expressly 
sanctioning  the  arrangement.*  The  fees  paid  by  the  boys  were  for 
the  English  education  which  they  did  receive.  The  revenue  be- 
queathed by  the  founder  was  for  that  education  which  they  did 
not  receive.  It  served  the  purpose  of  a  retaining  fee  merely, 
binding  the  master  to  teach  the  classics  if  any  one  in  the  village 
should  happen  to  demand  it. 

Out  of  this  tlieory  has  grown  the  habit  of  making  special 
charges  for  particular  subjects.  In  the  better  grammar  schools 
French,  German,  and  drawing  are  generally  "  extras"  and  the 
charges  for  these  subjects  often  amount  to  more  than  the  re- 
gular quarterage.  But  even  in  schools  which  retain  the  name  of 
free,  graduated  payments  are  often  insisted  on.  Thus,  at  the 
Keighley  grammar  school  there  is  a  tariif  of  charges  sanctioned  by 
the  trustees  and  painted  up  conspicuously  in  the  school  in  order  to 
secure  its  continued  observance.  It  specifies  that  the  boys  shall 
pay  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  an 
additional  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  for  ornamental' wi'iting,  geogra- 
phy, and  composition  ;  a  further  sum  of  2s.  Qd.  per  quarter  for 
mathematics  and  book-keeping ;  and  Ss.  extra  for  drawing  and 
history,  so  that  tlie  maxunum  sum  to  be  paid  is  IO5.  6d.  per 
quarter.  Yet  in  this  school  the  trustees  believe  that  they  are 
adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  founder's  will,  and  opening  their 
school  for  gratuitous  education  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

At  Heptonstall  the  boys  enter  the  English  department  as  non- 
classical  scholars,  and  while  they  remain  in  it  they  pay  lOs.  6d.  per 
quarter.  But  when  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  learn  Latin, 
the  fee  is  reduced  and  they  pay  05.  6d.  per  quarter,  the  endow- 
ment being  supposed  to  remunerate  the  higher  or  Latin  teacher. 

At  the  Heath  grammar  school,  Halifax,  the  statutes  expressly 
provide  that  grammar,  and  other  literature  and  learning  shall  be 
free.     Yet    41.  4lS.  and    6/.    Gs.   per  annum   according  to  age  are 


*  The  ■well-known  ruling  of  Lord  Eldon  is  constantly  quoted  to  justify  this.  In 
the  case  of  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  (Attorney-General  v.  Whiteley)  the  Court 
refused  to  allow  part  of  the  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  masters  for 
French  and  German,  though  it  was  urged  that  instruction  in  these  subjects  would  be 
more  generally  useful.  "  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  court  to  determine  what  will  be 
most  useful ;  its  business  is  to  determine  v/hat  is  the  intention  of  the  donor." 
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charged,  ostensibly  for  English  and  mathematics,  with  extra  pay- 
ment for  French,  the  assumption  being  that  classics  are  free.  At 
Bingley  there  is  a  free  school,  but  \l.  IO5.  is  charged  even  to  founda- 
tion scholars  on  the  plea  that  they  receive  other  instruction,  and 
21.  2s.  per  annum  extra  are  charged  for  French  and  German.  At 
Batley  foundationers  pay  2/.  2s.  per  ammm  and  non- foundationers 
from  4:1.  4s.  to  6/.  6s. 

Few  arrangements  can  be  worse  than  that  which  m.akes  a  special  Working  of 
appeal  to  the  pocket  of  the  parent,  at  each  stage  of  the  child's  *^^  P^^°* 
progress.  I  constantly  meet  with  examples  of  promising  scholars, 
to  whom  the  teacher  would  like  to  give  instruction  in  French,  for 
instance,  but  who  are  prevented  from  joining  the  class  by  the 
refusal  of  the  parent  to  pay.  It  quite  as  often  happens  that  an 
ambitious  father  wishes  to  pay  the  higher  fee,  and  to  place  his 
child  in  a  French  class  before  he  is  qualified  to  begin  the  study, 
and  when  tiie  numbers  are  low  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
depends  on  the  number  of  his  pupils,  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  a 
master  to  admit  an  unsuitable  scholar  rather  than  to  reject  the  fee. 

The  plan  of  regarding  the  school  as  a  shop  in  which  the  parent  Specially  mis- 
may  buy  whatever  kind  of  instruction   he    asks  for,   and  in  such  chievous  in  tha 

quantities  as  he  chooses,  is  most  injurious  even  in  the  best  schools  '^°^  i*^"^ 
1  1  1  •  T  1  •  1    •     •  11    schools, 

where  the  extra  subjects  are  those  on  which  it  is  not  unreasonable 

to  suppose  that  a  parent's  discretion  may   be    left    open.      But  it 

takes    its  most  mischievous  form  in  the  humbler  schools,  where 

reading  is   taught  at  one  fee,  writing  at  another,  arithmetic  at 

a  higher,  and  where  those  Avho  advance  beyond  the  rule  of  three 

pay  highest  of  all.     I  may  give  several   examples  of  the  Avay  in 

which  these  payments  are  graduated. 

At  Normanton  the  scale  of  charges  is  4s.  per  quarter  for  Examples  of 
reading,  3^.  per  quarter  for  writing,  2s.  per  quarter  for  arithmetic.  ^^^^' 
At  Kirby  in  Malham  there  is  a  weekly  payment  of  2(1.,  od.,  and 
4d.,  acc(n-ding  to  what  the  children  learn.  At  Threshlield, 
reading  is  understood  to  be  taught  freely,  and  extra  payments  are 
made  for  v/riting.  At  AYortley  the  payments  range  i'rom  6d.  per 
week  to  Is.,  according  to  what  is  learned.  The  school  at  l\astrick 
was  expressly  established  as  a  free  school  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, but  extra  charges  arc  made  for  all  who  go  beyond  the 
elements  of  arithmetic.  At  Arksey  the  payments  arc  Cxi.,  4d.  and 
2>d.,  according  to  subjects.  At  Swillington  the  children  pay  2*-. 
per  quarter  for  reading  ;  45.  for  reading  and  writing;  and  6s.  per 
quarter  for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  At  Dent  the  charges 
are  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  for  reading  :  4^,  per  quarter  for  reading  and 
writing  ;  O.v.  per  quarter  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  far 
as  rule  of  three,  and  beyond  rule  of  three  76-.  6d.  per  ([uartcr.  At 
Thornton  2d.  weekly  for  reading  ;  3^/.  for  reading  and  writing ; 
4d.  for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  6d.  lor  readin"", 
writing,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography. 

The  absurdest  results  follow  from  such  arrangements  as  these.  EffL-ctsonthc 
In  one  case  I  have  seen  a  class  of  children  including  some  of  nine  <";,';"''z^t''">  <^f 
or  ten    years    of  age,   painfully  employed  in   reading  all  dav,  and  ^''''' ''''""''''' 
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wholly  unable  to  use  a  pencil  or  a  pen,  because  their  parents  did 
not  choose  to  pay  the  writing  fee.  In  another  there  are  children 
who  reach  a  still  greater  age,  without  ever  receiving  an  exercise  in 
arithmetic,  for  a  similar  reason.  In  another  a  boy  was  shown  to 
me  who  having  gone  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  was  sent  back  to 
the  lower  rules,  until  he  brought  the  extra  \s.  6d.  per  quarter, 
which  was  paid  for  higher  teaching.  In  this  particular  case  the 
process  was  so  salutary,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  regret  the  rule 
which  happened  to  enforce  it :  but  had  the  boy's  progress  been  real 
the  mischief  of  thus  arresting  it  would  have  been  very  serious. 
Not  un frequently,  when  questioning  the  highest  class  of  a  school 
on  geography,  on  history,  or  on  grammar,  I  have  noticed  a  number 
f  f  children  preserve  a  dead  silence,  and  on  inquiring  further,  have 
learned  that  these  were  the  pupils  who  did  not  pay  for  the  par- 
ticular subject,  and  therefore  did  not  learn  it. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  practical  mischief  of 
this  plan.  It  destroys  the  organization  and  the  unity  of  the 
school.  It  cuts  up  the  classes  into  little  sections,  which  do  not 
in  any  way  represent  gradations  of  attainment  or  capacity  among 
the  scholars.  It  causes  a  boy's  place  in  the  school  no  longer  to 
be  determined  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  caprice,  or  perhaps  the 
poverty  of  his  parents.  It  introduces  among  the  children  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  questions  about  money  which  should  be 
kept  wholly  out  of  sight.  And  it  not  only  weakens  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  over  the  scheme  of  instruction,  but  it  degrades  his 
office.  He  ceases  to  be  the  director  of  the  general  education  of 
his  pupil  and  becomes  a  mere  trader,  supplying  at  the  bidding  of 
the  parents  just  the  particular  wares  for  which  there  happens 
to  be  a  demand. 
Thecockpenny.  There  is  a  curious  usage  still  prevalent  in  the  north  of  this 
district,  by  which  a  sum  of  money  called  a  cock  penny  is  paid  to 
the  head  master  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  not  as  a  school  fee,  but  as  a 
voluntary  personal  payment  or  perquisite.  It  appears  that 
Shrovetide  was  once  the  season  for  tlu'owing  at  cocks,  and  that 
the  diversion  of  cock-fighting  was  part  of  the  annual  routine  of 
several  grammar  schools  in  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Yorkshire.  The  playground  was  the  place  of 
this  diversion,  and  the  head  master  was  accustomed  to  furnish  the 
cocks,  to  preside  over  the  sport  and  to  give  a  little  entertainment 
to  the  boys  and  their  parents  afterwards.*  For  this  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive  a  small  gratuity,  called  the  cock  penny. 
This  usage  has  in  the  course  of  years  been  transfoi'med  at  Sed- 
bergh  into  the  form  of  a  fee  of  one  guinea  for  the  head  master  and 

*  For  further  illustrations  of  this  singular  usage,  see  Brockett's  Glossary  of  North 
Country  -words.  Carlisle's  endowed  Charities,  pp.  633  and  676.  Tearon's  Endowed 
Charities,  p.  58,  and  the  Eeport  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  on  Sedbergh  School, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  777. 

"  A  nick  and  a  nock 
A  hen  and  a  cock 
And  a  peunj^  for  my  master." 

—  Old  So}ig. 
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10.?.  &d.  for  the  usher,  paid  on  Shrove  Tuesday ;  although  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  poor  boys  have  ceased  to  receive  any 
sport  from  their  masters  as  an  equivalent.  An  attempt  was  :nade 
by  a  former  head  master  to  fix  the  payment  at  ol.  per  annum, 
notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  the  school,  and  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  instruction  which  the  statutes  prescribe.  This  attempt 
was  abandoned ;  but  I  call  attention  to  the  matter  in  order  to 
show  that  the  obsolete  usage  of  cock-fighting  is  at  this  moment 
the  pretext  for  charging  a  fee  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  in  this  school, 
and  that  in  other  free  schools  a  similar  rule  prevails. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  imposition  of  fees  on  this  or  any  other  These  pay- 
grounds  is  contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  founder's  ments  contrary 
^•11         T  1  T     1         1      ^rT     ,•  1  /-I        1    i  to  the  lounaer  s 

wilh      It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  "  JLiatm  and  IjrreeK;  tongues,  iutentions. 

"  and  good  literature,"  "grammar  and  other  knowledge  and 
"  Godly  learning,"  was  ever  meant  to  exclude  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  No  one  Avho  has  studied  the  wills  and  ordinances, 
by  which  the  grammar  schools  were  established,  can  entertain  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  terms  in  which  the  instruction  was 
described  were  inclusive,  and  U'cre  intended  to  comprehend  the 
best  and  soundest  education  which  was  known  at  the  time.  If 
the  master  was  to  give  to  his  scholars  freely  the  best  he  had ;  a. 
fortiori  he  was  not  to  leave  them  ignorant  of  those  humbler 
rudiments  without  which  the  grammar  of  an  ancient  language 
would  be  unintelligible  and  any  attempt  to  teach  it  utteidy  futile. 
If  any  confirmation  of  this  view  Avere  wanting,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  old  people,  who  in  their 
childhood  had  been  educated  at  the  various  schools,  and  who  have 
favoured  me  with  their  own  recollections  on  this  point.  They 
speak  of  the  imposition  of  fees  as  a  modern  innovation.  They 
describe  themselves  as  having  learned  to  read  and  write  and  cast 
accounts,  as  well  as  to  work  Latin  exercises.  Thus  the  chairman 
of  the  trustees  at  Bradford  was  explaining  to  me  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board,  that  though  a  free  grammar  school,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  of  late  years  to  engage  a  third  master  to  teach  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  that  on  this  account  a  quarterly  fee  of  1/.  l^. 
was  charged  even  to  the  scholars  who  had  the  rights  of  founda- 
tioners. Yet  this  gentleman  in  reply  to  my  questions  informed 
me  that  Avhen  he  was  at  the  school  many  years  ago  no  such  pay- 
ments were  exacted,  although  there  were  then  as  now  three 
masters.  He  assured  me,  moreover,  that  English  and  arithmetic 
were  taught  in  his  day.  Similar  testimony  was  given  to  me  in  many 
l)laccs.  The  extension  of  the  curricuUun  of  instruction  is  the  osten- 
sible reason  for  the  imposition  of  new  fees.  But  I  can  find  little  or 
no  evidence  of  such  an  extension  in  the  humbler  graunnar  schools. 
Indeed,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  the  decline  of 
Latin  and  Greek  learning  in  such  schools  appears  to  me  AvhoUy 
uncompensated  by  the  better  teaching  of  anything  else.  It  is 
ditticult  to  suppose  that  there  was  ever  a  time  in  which  elementary 
instruction  was  lower  in  quality  or  narrower  in  its  range  than 
in  some  of  those  schools  in  wliich  separate  charges  are  now  made 
for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
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It  is  thus  apparent,  1.  That  the  imposition  of  fees  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  common  is  a  modern  innovation,  and 
clearly  opposed  both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  the  founder's 
"will.  2.  That  the  desire  to  make  a  compromise,  and  to  keep  Uj)  a 
show  of  obedience  to  the  statutes  has  led  managers  into  the 
adoption  of  a  system  peculiarly  mischievous,  viz.,  that  of  making 
separate  charges  for  separate  subjects  of  instruction. 
Yet  it  is  expe-  Nevertheless  all  testimony  and  all  experience  combine  In  this 
paymentr^'^'^^^  district  to  show  that  it  is  wise  and  expedient  to  require  payments 
from  parents,  whether  tl]e  statutes  permit  it  or  not.  This  has 
been  a  subject  of  special  inquiry  with  me.  Whenever  I  have  found 
free  scholars,  I  have  asked  how  the  attendance  of  such  schoLirs 
compared  in  point  of  punctuality  with  that  of  pay  scholars ; 
whether  the  privilege  of  free  instruction  was  genei'ally  obtained  by 
the  poorest,  and  was  appreciated  by  the  parents,  and  whether  such 
parents  took  the  same  pains  as  others  toco-operate  with  the  master 
in  the  instruction  of  their  sons.  The  answers  to  these  questions  has 
been  uniformly  unsatisfactory.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention 
special  instances,  but  teachers  are  unanimous  on  the  subject, 
and  clergy  and  trustees  who  have  had  experience  in  thene  matters 
concur  almost  as  readily  in  depi'ccating  the  extension  of  the  free 
system.  Parents  even  in  the  poorest  classes  do  not  value  education 
which  costs  nothing.  They  are  encouraged  in  the  notion  that  the 
"quality"  and  the  clergy  have  some  interests  of  their  own  to  serve  in 
gatliering  the  children  together,  and  that  a  favour  is  conferred  on 
somebody  when  the  child  is  sent  to  a  free  school.*  They  lose  the 
tense  of  their  own  parental  responsibility,  and  are  far  less  disposed 
than  other  })arents  to  help  the  teachers  V)y  the  enforcement  of 
regular  attendance,  or  by  the  kindly  supervision  of  home  lessons. 
Influence  of  tlie  The  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  has  by  itsj  administra- 
systemofPar-  ^j^j^  familiarized  the  ])oor  with  the  duty  of  contributiuo;  towards 
•^rants.  "  the  cost  of  the  education  of  their  children.     No  grant  is  made  by 

the  Government  to  an  absolutely  free  school,  but  only  in  support 
of  schools  already  partially  sustained  by  local  subscriptions  and  by 
parents'  contributions.     And  it  is  because  the  aid  thus  granted  has 


*  One  gentleman  who  has  had  great  experience  writes  :  "  Provision  for  instruction 
absolutely  free,  I  believe  to  be,  in  most  cases,  vrorse  than  useless.  The  cases  in  which 
such  free  instruction  is  desirable,  as  e.g.  those  of  orphans,  are  exceptional.  As  a 
general  rule  I  believe  free  instruction  is  valued  very  much  at  what  it  costs — that  is 
nothing.  Parents  who,  from  their  own  defective  education,  have  no  better  standard 
to  judge  by,  are  apt  to  estimate  the  instruction  given  to  their  children  very  much 
according  to  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  it."  Another  gentleman  says,  "  I  have 
never  found  free  instruction  valued  at  all,  either  in  national  schools  or  elsewhere." 
Major  Stapylton,  a  large  landholder,  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  condition  of  his 
tenants,  writes  to  me,  "  As  a  general  rule  I  do  not  approve  of  free  education  unless  it 
is  compulson,-,  as  I  find  that  the  parents  value  it  less  and  care  less  about  making  the 
attendance  of  their  children  regular:  it  is,  however,  sometimes  required,  and  my  plan, 
which  answers  well  in  those  villages  in  which  I  am  the  sole  proprietor,  is  to  fix  a 
certain  tariff  to  be  paid  by  each  child,  and  to  discharge  every  cottager  who  does  not 
send  his  children  to  school,  without  a  valid  reason  satisfactory  to  the  committee  for 
his  or  her  absence.  Those  who  plead  poverty  are  to  make  their  claims  known  to  the 
committee,  and  if  found  reasonable  those  children  are  placed  on  my  private  list  and 
paid  for  by  me.  Thus  the  master  has  every  inducement  to  increase  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  cottager  no  excuse  for  not  sending  them." 
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rot  superseded  other  exertions,  nor  even  initiated  tliem,  but  merely 
strengthened  th.em  when  made,  that  the  system  has  been  so  bene- 
ficial and  so  popular.  It  is  the  universal  experience  of  managers 
of  the  schools  which  are  under  State  inspection,  that  a  moderate 
raising  of  fees  in  districts,  when  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
justifies  the  experiment,  always  tends  to  increase  the  regularity 
of  the  scholars'  attendance,  the  self  respect  of  the  parents,  and 
their  sympathy  with  the  work  which  is  going  on  in  the  school. 

In    the    \YesL    Riding  the  extension  of  the  system  of  parlia-  Improved 

mentary  orients  has  been  durino-  the  last  few  years  coincident  with  '^^ses  and 

•   1,  P  •  mi"  PI  •        general  pros- 

social  changes  ot  great  miportance.      Ihe  wages  ot  the  operative  perlty. 

class  have  greatly  increased.  The  improved  earnings  of  the  factory- 
workers,  have  exercised  a  reflex  action  on  those  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  district  ;  and  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  any  im- 
portant section  of  the  permanent  population  of  the  county  is  in  a 
position  to  need  an  absolutely  gratuitous  supply  of  education.  The 
increasetl  activity  of  trade,  and  the  keenness  and  shrewdness  which 
it  has  developed  have  also  gone  far  to  cultivate  among  the  sturdy 
Yorkshiremen  stronger  feelings  of  personal  independence,  and  a 
disposition  to  value  everything  at  what  it  costs.  There  are  not  a 
few  of  the  classes  for  whom  the  free  schools  were  designed,  who 
disdain  the  notion  of  gratuitous  education,  and  who  now  refuse  to 
avail  themselves  of  what  they  contemptuously  call  a  charity  school. 
All  who  are  fan)iliar  with  the  elementary  schools  know  how  often 
a  mechanic  or  a  small  tradesman  as  he  gets  on  in  the  world,  with- 
draws his  children  from  the  public  school  to  some  small  and  pre- 
tentious private  academy,  not  because  he  thinks  they  will  be  better 
taught,  but  because  he  fancies  it  more  respectable  to  pay  l.s.  a 
week  or  IO5.  6c/.  per  quarter  than  to  send  his  boy  to  a  "  three- 
penny school."  In  many  places  where  the  trustees  are  honestly 
desirous  to  adhere  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  to  keep 
up  the  statutory  number  of  free  scholars,  it  is  found  impossible 
to  fill  up  that  number.  And  year  by  year  class  distinctions  are  Social  dlstlnc- 
becoming  more  and  more  stron2;ly  marked.  It  is  not  only  the  ^^^°f  ™°T®  r 
distance  which  divides  the  poor  from  the  rich,  which  is  daily  old. 
increased,  but  each  stratum  of  society  seems  to  cleave  off  from 
those  above  and  below  it  more  readily  than  of  old.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  Craven  where  the  "  statesmen  "  or  small  freeholders 
retain  tlieir  primitive  habits,  there  is  less  difficulty  on  social 
grounds.  The  son  of  the  landholder  works  in  school  side  by  side 
with  the  child  of  tiie  labourer  without  any  sense  of  degrada- 
tion. But  in  the  great  towns  and  their  vicinity  the  divisions  of 
classes  are  far  more  strongly  marked.  Here  the  factory  operatives 
form  a  class  socially  quite  distinct  from  all  above  them:  then 
come  the  retail  tradesman  and  the  clerk,  then  the  small  manu- 
facturer and  professional  man,  and  then  the  highest  class, —not  an 
aristoci'acy,  it  is  true,  but  a  plutocracy  consisting  of  men  of 
enormous  wealth,  who  consort  with  the  members  of  the  higher 
professions,  and  who,  conscious  of  the  newness  of  their  origin,  arc 
restlessly  eager  to  reach  after  alliances  with  the  landed  gentry, 
with  parliament,  Avith  the  magistracy,  or,  in  short,  with  something 
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in  the  world  which  possesses  traditions  and  a  prospect  of  perma- 
nence. 
Fusion  of  Throughout  the  West  Riding,  the  cliildren  belonging  to  this 

classes  in  last  class,  as  well  as  those  of  the  richer  gentry,  are  habitually  sent 

honeless^^'^  to  distant  schools.  Locomotion  is  now  so  easy,  that  practically, 
Rugby  or  Westminster  is  as  accessible  to  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire 
squire,  as  Leeds  or  York.  In  fact,  the  more  distant  place  of 
education  seems  to  be  invariably  preferred.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
father,  as  a  rule,  to  withdraw  his  son  from  local  associations,  and 
to  take  him  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sons  of  his  own  neighbours 
and  dependants.  The  children  of  the  landed  and  moneyed  aristo- 
cracy may  therefore  be  completely  left  out  of  view,  so  far  as  this 
local  inquiry  is  concerned,  for  they  are  with  few  exceptions  edu- 
cated out  of  the  county. 
The  scale  of  ^^   seems    obvious,    since    fusion  of    classes   is   practically   im- 

fees  must  deter-  possible,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  so,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
mine  the  class  r^\\  y^\^Q  ^re  interested  in  an  endoAved  school,  to  ask  themselves 
once  for  all,  for  what  class  is  it  designed  ?  and  to  lay  out  their 
plans  accordingly.  To  say  that  the  founder  designed  it  for  all 
classes  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  relevant.  *  All  classes  will  not 
come.  And  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  one  thing  which  deter- 
mines the  class  of  scholars  is  the  scale  of  fees.  If  there  are  no 
fees  the  school  is  either  filled  by  the  very  poor,  or  it  languishes 
altogether.  If  the  fees  are  fixed  low,  at  the  rate  usually  paid  in 
a  national  school,  the  school  will  be  attended  by  children  of  the 
national  school  class;  and  tlie  higher  is  the  scale  of  fees,  the  higher 
is  the  grade  of  society  from  which  the  scholars  come. 

It  is  through  losing  sight  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  through 
an  honest  desire  to  keep  as  near  to  the  principles  of  the  old  founda- 
tion as  possible,  that  so  many  of  the  grammar  schools  are  practi- 
cally useful  neither  to  the  one  class  or  the  other.  There  is  on  the 
joart  of  many  trustees  a  praiseworthy  wish  to  keep  down  the  fees, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  local  public  a  tendency  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  increase  them.  This  often  embarrasses  very  seriously  the 
action  of  those  who  seek  to  improve  the  school.  One  or  two  ex- 
amples of  this  will  serve  to  illustrate  my  general  experience  on 
this  point. 
Examples:  The  school  at  Keighley  has  already  been  referred  to.     It  is 

KeighleyGram-  under  the  management  of  a  board  composed  entirely  of  local  resi- 
mar  school.        clents.     Nothing    can    be    clearer   than    the    phraseology    of    the 
founder's  will,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  on  the  subject  of  fees  ; 
for  they  are  peremptorily  prohibited.     Yet  the  practice  of  charg- 

*  Speaking  of  the  Atherstone  Free  Grammar  School,  Lord  Brougham,  delivering 
a  judgment  as  Chancellor,  observed,  "To  such  defects  in  old  institutions  I  trace  the 
"  melancholy  result  -which  meets  us  in  ever)-  part  of  the  country,  when  we  can 
"  hardly  open  our  eyes  without  seeing  fine  endowments  wholly  perverted  from  their 
"  original  uses,  and  supporting,  not  masters  to  teach  freely  all  who  desire  education 
"  and  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  whom  the  pious  bounty  of  founders 
"  intended  to  help,  but  masters,  who  make  a  large  profit  by  taking  wealthy  pupils,  and 
"  discoiirage  their  humbler  countrymen  from  sending  free  scholars,  lest  such  an 
"  association  shoixld  produce  displeasure  to  the  more  refined  pupils  and  their  male  and 
"  female  relations." 
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ing  a  quarterage  came  in  by  degrees.  The  master,  anxious  to 
secure  for  his  school  a  character  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
national  school,  charged  a  fee  of  IO5.  Q>d.  per  quarter.  An  indigna- 
tion meeting  was  held  in  the  town,  violent  speeches  were  made, 
the  old  statutes  were  quoted,  and  resolutions  were  carried  pledging 
the  meeting  to  maintain  its  character  as  a  free  school.  The  con- 
duct of  the  master  in  seeking  to  attract  the  sons  of  gentlemen  and 
to  keep  out  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  making  the  boys  wear  col- 
lege caps,  and  in  otherwise  aiming  at  a  higher  social  standing  for 
his  school,  was  vehemently  denounced.  One  speaker  declared  his 
intention  to  send  his  own  boy  to  the  school  without  a  fee,  in  order 
to  try  whether  the  master  would  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
and  teach  English,  Greek  and  Latin  for  nothing.*  Others  con- 
tended that  the  object  of  the  school  was  to  place  a  good  classical 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  child,  and  vowed  that 
this  object  should  be  carried  out,  if  necessary,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
law.  At  length  a  compromise  was  effected,  a  low  scale  of  charges 
was  fixed  upon  (see  ante,  p.  142),  the  majority  of  the  trustees  set  it 
up  conspicuously  in  tlie  school,  and  defied  to  the  master  exceed  it. 
This  scale  assumes  that  instruction  in  the  learned  languages  is 
gratuitous,  and  makes  small  charges  for  everything  else. 

Now  here  was  a  very  honest  and  resolute  attempt  to  carry  out  the  Dispute  about 
founder's  intentions.  And  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  no  town  ^'-'^^• 
have  I  found  so  many  intelligent  men,  who,  in  the  belief  that  all 
classes  have  a  right  to  the  highest  education,  have  determined  that 
the  poor  of  their  town,  at  least,  shall  not  be  robbed  of  that  right.  "^ 
One  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  their  wishes  and  admiring 
their  zeal.  But  it  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  results  of  their 
policy.  M}^  visit  v/as  paid  about  two  years  after  this  settlement 
was  effected.  1  found  that  there  had  been  a  steady  deterioration 
in  the  social  rank  of  the  children,  and  with  it  a  decline  in  the 
numbers  and  the  reputation  of  the  school  ever  since.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  professional  men,  and  even  of  the  respectable 
tradesmen,  had  been  withdrawn.  "  Ys^ooden  clogs  had  come  in  and 
"  trencher  caps  had  gone  out,'*  as  the  master  said.  The  study  of 
French  and  Drawing  had  been  given  up.  None  were  learning 
Greek,  and  scarcely  any  had  begun  the  elements  of  Latin.  The 
general  education  was  in  no  sense  adapted  for  the  middle 
classes,  at  least  it  was  not  valued  by  them,  and  this  school,  Avith 
its  handsome  building  and  ancient  endowment,  was  forsaken  by  all 
the  well-to-do  people  of  the  place,  in  favour  of  private  schools, 
several  of  which  in  the  neighbourhood  are  full  and  flourishing. 
But  the  school  had  been  as  little  successful  in  attracting  the  poor  as 
in  gaining  the  class  above  them.  The  master  complained  of  an 
increasing  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  co-operate 
with  him,  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance,  of  the  early  and  capri- 
cious removals  from  the  school,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 

*  I  learned  from  the  father  that  this  determination  was  persisted  in  for  a  year,  and 
tliat  the  boy  was  afterwards  removed  in  disfjust,  owing  to  his  systematic  exclusion 
from  the  writing  and  arithmetic  classes. 
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Its  result. 


Giggles-wick. 


aiming  at  a  higher  education  with  such  a  class  of  pupils.  Indeed, 
he  frankly  said,  that  the  Xatlonal  and  the  Wesleyan  school  In  the 
town  possessed  advantages  in  the  shape  of  pupil  teachers,  and 
regular  organization  and  inspection,  with  which  his  school  could 
not  hope  to  compete. 

In  fact  the  attempt  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  wishes 
of  the  founder  and  the  needs  of  modern  life  has  here  completely 
failed.  The  school  does  not  at  present  fulfil  the  purpose  desired 
either  by  the  party  which  would  impose  fees,  or  by  that  which 
would  maintain  its  gratuitous  character.  It  does  not  give  the  sort 
of  education  for  which  It  was  designed,  either  to  the  poor  or  to 
the  rich.  The  upper  classes  will  not  permit  the  association  of 
their  sons,  with  the  few  children  of  labourers  who  come  to  it 
because  the  school  Is  free.  The  lower  classes  find  out  that  It  Is 
more  to  their  interest  to  send  their  children  to  good  primary 
schools  than  to  one  which  is  struggling  Ineffectually  to  sustain  a 
higher  character.  Between  the  two,  the  grammar  school  It  must 
be  confessed  Is  practically  useless  to  both  classes.  It  certainly  Is 
unable  to  give  a  classical  education  to  either. 

A  similar  question  is  now  pending  at  GIggleswick.  I  should 
dwell  in  much  greater  detail,  on  the  very  curious  and  instructive 
history  of  the  recent  debates  concerning  this  school  if  It  were  not 
that  one  of  the  governors  who  Is  fully  conversant  with  them  all, 
has  already  given  to  the  commissioners  the  great  advantage  of  his 
personal  testimony  on  the  chief  points  in  debate.*  It  will  suffice 
here  to  draw  attention  to  the  main  facts.  The  school  owes  its 
foundation  to  Edward  VI.  A  clause  In  one  of  the  earliest  charters 
describes  it  as  a  school  for  the  education  of  "  children  and  young 
men  "  and  expressly  enjoins  the  master  "  to  teach  Indifferently  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  parishioners  as  well  as  the  stranger.'' 
There  are,  therefore,  no  local  restrictions  or  claims.  Yet  the 
inhabitants  have  come  to  regard  the  school  as  one  intended  for 
their  benefit,  and  for  many  years  past  the  scholars,  though  not 
numerous,  have  been  drawn  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Among  them  a  considerable  proportion  have  belonged  to  the  class 
which  usually  frequents  a  national  school,  and  a  very  small  number 
have  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  teach- 
ing, for  which  the  foundation  provides.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  value  of  the  charity  property,  most  of  which 
is  situated  in  distant  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  present  Income 
amounts  to  1200/,  The  statutable  course  of  study  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  admission  of  modern  subjects  ;  new  and  handsome  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  the  school  inits  organization  and  resources 
has  become  strono-  enough  to  render  great  services  to  the  education 
of  the  whole  north  of  England.  These  services,  however,  it  does  not 
render,  for  the  privilege  of  gratuitous  education  has  been  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  and  Its  neighbourhood ;  and  while 
the  school  is  filled  with  children  of  this  class  It  offers  no  attractions 
to  parents  at  a  distance  who  desire  a  classical  education  for  their 


See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell,  concerning  the  Giggleswick  school. 
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sons.  A  new  board  of  governors  recently  appointed,  and  com- 
prising some  influential  men  drawn  from  a  wider  area  than  the 
old  parochial  limits,  has  proposed  a  new  scheme.  They  wish  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  school  and  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars 
by  throwing  it  open  to  boys  from  all  parts  of  England,  requiring 
a  small  capitation  fee  from  all  alike,  founding  exhibitions  out  of 
the  surplus  thus  obtained,  and  bringing  the  influence  of  competi- 
tion to  bear  upon  the  masters.  The  govei'nors  held  a  public 
meeting  at  Settle  in  order  to  explain  the  reason  of  their  plan,  but 
their  scheme  was  received  with  vehement  expressions  of  disapproval 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  others,  several  conferences  were  failure  of  the 
held  between  the  governors  and  the  representatives  of  the  inhabi-  go^^^'^^ors'  pro- 
tants.  and  attempts  were  made  on  both  sides  to  agi'ee  by  a 
compromise.  By  the  inhabitants  a  proposal  was  made,  that  at 
least  -50  boys  should  be  taught  free  of  expense,  but  that  reading 
and  writing  should  be  held  as  a  sufficient  qualification  for  admis- 
sion. The  governors  rejoined,  that  such  a  course  would  be  fatal 
to  their  plans.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  deal  tenderlv 
with  vested  rights,  and  to  disarm  local  opposition,  they  proposed 
to  admit  25  free  scholars  from  an  area  of  eight  miles  in  radius 
round  the  school,  requiring  only  that  all  candidates  should  pass  the 
same  entrance  examination  as  the  governors  should  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  for  all  pupils,  whether  admitted  free  or  by  payment 
of  a  capitation  fee.  This  proposition  was  rejected,  and  a  further 
proposal  by  the  governors  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  j»romising  to 
admit  30  free  scholars,  provided  the  area  from  which  they  were 
chosen  was  unlimited,  shared  the  same  fate.  Ultimately,  in  De- 
cember ]  865,th.e  governors,  finding  agreement  hopeless,  determined 
to  abandon  their  scheme  altogether  for  the  present.* 

At  Batley,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  centre  of  the  Batley. 
*•'  shoddy  "'district,  there  is  a  school  long  known  as  a  Free  School. 
The  founder  William  Lee  expressly  provides  that  the  children  of 
the  parish  of  Batley  shall  be  "  taught  as  well  to  read  English  and 
*'  to  write  as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongue,  and  that  the  master 
"  shall  make  such  as  are  capable  fit  for  the  University."  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  two  of  the  present  trustees  were 
pupils,  it  was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  a  free  granunar 
school.  The  neighbourhood  was  sparsely  peopled,  and  the  school 
sufficed  for  the  wants  of  all  classes.  As  years  went  on  manufac- 
tures were  introduced,  the  poor  multiplied,  gentlemen's  sons  Avere 
withdrawn,  and  the  school  being  the  only  one  in  the  place,  served 
the  purpose  of  an  elementary  school.  13 ut  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  wealth  and  prosperity  in  this  region  during  the  last 
10  years  has  again  altered  the  educational  aspect  of  the  town. 
There  are  several  good  primary  schools  in  the  parish  which  receive 
the  Government  grant,  and  which  are  filled  with  the  children  of 
the  artizans  and  smaller  shopkeepers  ;  but  above  this  class  there  are 

*  It  si-ems  right  to  say  tliat  in  coming  to  this  decision  the  governors  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Page  Wood,  in  the  case  which  had 
just  then  been  argued,  of  the  Eerkhampstead  school. 
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numerous  prosperous  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  who  desire 
something  higher  than  the  education  of  the  National  schools  for 
their  sons.  In  these  circumstances  the  trustees  determined  as 
late  as  the  year  1862  to  sanction  a  new  scale  of  payments,  on  this 
wise  : 

"  That  instruction  in  reading,  and  ^vriting,  English,  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  so  as  to  make  such  as  be  capable  fit  for  the  University,  shall 
be  entirely  free  of  charge  to  as  many  sons  of  Batley  jjarishioners  as  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  school  room." 

"  That  instruction  in  other  subjects  not  provided  by  the  founder,  viz., 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  Euclid,  algebra,  &c., 
forming  part  of  the  regular  school  course,  shall  be  paid  for  in  advance  by  each 
scholar  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  quarter." 

Efiectofalow  g^t  the  compromise  here  attempted  has  not  succeeded  well, 
sea  6  o  ees.  rpj^^  -^q^^  scale  of  fees  virtually  closes  the  school  to  the  children  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  their  place  is  filled  by  pupils,  who  would 
get  all  they  want  at  the  elementary  school,  and  cannot  stay  long 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  education  which  the  present 
master  is  prepared  to  give.  His  plan  is  to  raise  the  fees,  and  so  to 
secure  a  higher  class  of  boys.  The  trustees  also  desire  to  sell  the 
existing  premise?,  which,  being  in  the  midst  of  Batley,  are  verv 
valuable,  and  with  the  proceeds  and  a  public  subscription  Avhicli 
might  easily  be  raised,  to  build  a  new  school  house  and  a  residence 
for  the  master,  in  Avhich  he  might  take  boarders.  The  trustees 
say  with  truth  that  Batley  now  contains  a  class  of  people  who 
want  a  higher  education,  and  that  there  is  no  other  provision 
for  it.  They  think  that  tlie  town  contains  adequate  provision 
for  the  poor,  four  good  elementary  schools  under  inspection 
being  now  included  in  the  area  once  solely  supplied  by  the 
school.  They  hoped  to  escape  the  difficulty  by  the  timid  com- 
promise embodied  in  the  present  scale  of  charges,  but  they  find  that 
there  is  no  cliance  of  doing  so  unless  they  incur  the  unpopularity 
of  further  advancing  the  fees. 
A  "  Free  "  The  truth  is  that,  considering  the  altered  condition  of  modern 

practical!^         society,  a  free  grammar  school  is  an  anachronism.     If  a  school  be 
impossible.         free  it  is  filled  with  a  class  of  children  who  do  not  learn  grammar : 
and  if  classics  are  sedulously  taught,  the  school  soon  ceases  to  be 
free.     There  is  not  an  endowed  school  in  this  district  which  at  this 
moment  deserves  the  name  of  a  free  grammar  school.     Everyone 
of  the  great  schools   in  which  boys   are   being  prepared   for  the 
universities  has  ceased  to  be  a  free  school.     And  everyone  which 
retains  its  free  character  has  sunk,  both  as  regards  the  social  posi- 
tion of  its  scholars,  and  the  quality  of  its  teaching  either  to  the 
level  of  a  national  school  or  greatly  below  it. 
Net-withstand-        The  founders  of  these  schools  undoubtedly  contemplated  a  union 
nefsoffounder's  °^  classes  for  purposes  of  instruction.     The   modern  notion  of 
intentions.         middle  class  education,  as  something  distinct  from  a  gentleman's 
education,  did  not  prevail  in  their  day.     The  theory  of  the  scliool 
was  that  the   process  of  training  which   was  good  for  the  mind 
of  a  gentleman's  son  was  equally  good  for  that  of  a  tradesman. 
There  was  probably  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  a  sincere  desire 
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to  bring  upwards,  from  tlie  lower  ranks,  men  "  qualified  to  serve 
"  God  in  Church  and  State,"  and  so  to  offer  to  the  humblest 
citizen  the  chance  of  rising  to  high  scholarship  and  to  the  social 
advantages,  and  the  public  usefulness  Avliich  accompany  it.  And 
it  was  doubtless  hoped  that  classes  of  men  sundered  far  too 
widely  in  the  struggle  of  life  by  diverse  interests,  by  rivalries,  and 
by  physical  wants,  might  yet  be  brought  into  closer  sympathy, 
and  made  more  helpful  and  more  ready  to  understand  each  other, 
by  a  system  of  united  education. 

If  it  is   doubtful   whether  the  school  which  is  to  teach  Latin  The  true  use  oi 
and    Greek    can     henceforth     sustain    its    character    except    by  an  endowment, 

charging    a    scale  of    fees    suitable    to   the    condition    of   those  inf!!?L!>^^!,^^ 

^  _.  i/^iPi«  1  .  '■*'  supersede 

parents  who  Avant  Latm  and  (jreek  tor  their  sons,  the  question  parent's  pay- 
arises,  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  endowment  ?"  The  answer  is  "-^nts. 
very  simple.  The  cost  of  a  good  education  has  increased  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  the  value  of  the  property.  Hence  the  endow- 
ment which  once  sufficed  to  meet  the  whole  cost  of  such  educa- 
tion can  now  only  do  so  in  part.  It  should  supplement,  not  super 
sede,  the  payments  made  by  parents.  The  people  of  the  middle 
class  are  not  unwilling  to  pay  from  4/.  4^.  0(/.  to  lOZ.  per  annum 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  Yet  these  sums  will  not 
suffice,  except  in  very  large  schools,  to  pay  the  present  cost  of 
good  teachers.  The  value  of  an  endowment  to  this  class  is  there- 
fore very  great.  It  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
school  and  a  bad  one.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the  people  of 
Batley,  Giggieswick,  Keighley,  and  many  other  places  would  do 
well  to  regard  the  valuable  endowments  which  they  possess.  It 
the  property  is  considered  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  parent's 
payments,  it  demoralizes  the  people;  for  it  makes  them  negligent 
about  their  children's  instruction.  But  if  it  comes  in  to  supple- 
ment their  own  efforts,  it  becomes  a  real  boon  to  them.  At 
present,  if  there  be  two  neighbouring  towns,  of  which  the  one  has 
a  free  grammar  school  and  the  other  has  not ;  the  latter  is  always 
the  better  off  for  the  means  of  instruction,  for  it  is  sure  to  possess 
a  school  which  stands  or  falls  by  its  own  merits.  The  former  gets 
instruction  which  is  not  paid  for,  it  is  true,  but  which  is  worth 
nothing.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  duty  of  paying  reasonable 
fees  was  generally  recognized,  the  difference  between  the  two 
towns  would  be  simp: ,  this,  that  the  former  would  have  the  better 
school.  In  both  towns  alike  parents  would  get  instruction  for 
their  children — in  both  alike  they  would  pay  for  it ;  but  in  the 
former  the  master  would  have  a  better  income,  the  school  would 
be  better  built,  better  furnished,  and  would  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  historic  and  permanent  character. 

The  poor  of  the  several  towns  I  have  mentioned  have  ample 
educational  provision  of  a  kind  which  was  not  contcmjjlated  when 
the  grammar  school  was  endowed :  a  course  exactly  adapted  to 
their  needs  is  now  attainable  by  jjayment  of  the  fee  of  2d.  or  Zd 
per  week.  The  Government  grant  is  worth  more  to  them  than 
an  endowment.  But  the  class  above  the  poor  have  no  such 
provision.     It  is  for  them,  tiierefore,  that  the  school  should  be 
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adapted,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  charging  such  fees  as  will 
properly  represent  the  difference  betv^'een  primary  and  secondary 
education,  and  as  the  thriving  shopkeeper,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
doctor  are  willing  to  pay.  The  fact  that  such  fees  were  demanded, 
Avould  go  far  to  bring  to  the  school  the  class  which  at  present  is 
driven  out  of  Batley  or  Keighley  to  find  instruction.  But  it 
would  do  more.  A  sufficient  fund  might  thus  be  furnished,  when 
added  to  the  endowment,  to  pay  a  good  staff  of  highly  qualified 
teachers.  And  in  this  way  the  grammar  school  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  whole  town,  and  a  means  of  supplying  its  most  serious 
educational  want. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  propose  the  alienation  of 
trust  funds  to  purposes  of  intermediate  education  only,  is,  in  effect, 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  poor,  and  make  them  of  use  to  the 
middle  classes.  Such  a  proposition  is  justifiable  on  the  ground 
tliat  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  to  be  permanent,  but  on  no  other. 
Unless  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  State  is  pledged  to 
charge  itself  with  the  future  maintenance  of  primary  education, 
the  withdravral  of  the  funds  which  at  one  time  sustained  the  only 
public  schools  of  the  country,  would  inflict  a  great  wrong  on  the 
poor.  But  on  the  assumption  that  tlie  Government  grant  is  to  be 
continued,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  present  administration 
furnishes  a  far  more  effective  subsidy  for  elementary  education 
than  any  other,  the  appropriation  for  purposes  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion of  many  of  the  sums  now  accruing  from  endowments  becomes 
an  act  of  necessity  and  of  justice. 

Fees  necessary  And  while  the  expediency  of  imposing  fees  in  the  middle  and 
even  m  schools  i^jppgj.  schools  is  very  apparent,  it  seems  no  less  necessary  that 
the  same  principle  should  be  adopted  in  such  schools  as  are 
likely  to  be  always  filled  by  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  im- 
portance of  charging  something  to  the  parent  does  not  diminish  as 
we  descend  lower  in  the  social  scale.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
grammar  schools  the  proposal  to  introduce  fees  comes  from  the 
trustees,  while  the  opposition  to  that  proposal  comes  chiefly  from 
the  parents.  But  in  the  endowed  schools,  which  are  non-classical, 
and  which  are  filled  by  children  of  the  poor,  the  resistance  to  the 
imposition  of  fees  arises  chiefly  from  the  trustees  themselves.  One 
or  two  instances  of  this  diflSculty  will  suflSce. 
Examples:  At  Wortley  there  is  a  respectable  endowment,  and  the  trustees 

Wortley.  fggl  themselves  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  founder's  will  to  devote 

it  to  the  maintenance  of  free  scholars  in  the  school.  There  is  a 
national  school  in  the  parish.  A  short  time  ago,  finding  the 
income  increasing,  the  trustees  increased  the  number  of  free 
scholars  from  eight  to  twelve.  On  my  visit  I  found  that  the 
master  was  wholly  unaided,  and  that  there  Avas  a  great  lack  of  the 
appliances  and  equipment  of  a  good  school.  The  testimony  of 
the  master  was  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  admission  of  free 
scholars,  who  he  said  were  the  means  of  keeping  all  the  more 
respectable  children  away.  I  had  the  advantage  here  of  some 
conversation  with  one  of  the  principal  trustees.     He  told  me  that 
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the  income  had  increased,  and  that  by  the  sale  of  some  property 
which  had  lately  become  valuable,  it  was  likely  to  increase  still 
more.  I  asked  what  the  trustees  would  propose  to  do  with  their 
augmented  income.  He  replied  that  they  would  increase  tiie 
number  of  free  scholars.  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  better  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school ;  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
also  expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  the  money  should  be  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  staff  and  of  the  school  premises. 
But  this  proposition  did  not  find  favour  with  the  trustees.  To 
all  representations  that  the  people  of  Wortley  do  not  want 
gratuitous  education,  and  that  it  helps  to  pauperize  them  and  to 
do  them  more  harm  tliau  good,  there  is  but  one  answer,  "  This 
"  is  an  endowment  left  for  free  scholars.  AYe  administer  the 
"  trust  as  we  find  it ;  we  neither  have  the  power  nor  the  wish  to 
«  alter  it." 

There  is  at  Wakefield  a  board  of  governors  composed  of  the  Wakefield. 
most  influential  men  in  the  place,  and  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  several  important  charities.  Among  these  charities 
there  are  the  grammar  school,  almshouses,  pensions,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  fund  for  apprenticing  poor  boys.  In  the  scheme  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  governors  it  is  proposed  i?iter  alia  to  allot 
35 OZ.  per  annum  to  the  continual  support  of  an  ancient  charity 
school  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  called  the  Green  Coat  School. 
On  inquiry  I  found  that  this  school  is  conducted  by  a  certificated 
master,  is  placed  by  the  governors  under  annual  inspection,  and 
occupies  the  position  of  an  ordinary  national  school.  There  are, 
however,  now  several  very  good  national  schools  in  the  parish,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  in  what  relation  this  school  stood  to 
them  and  to  the  wants  of  the  town.  Its  teaching  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  parochial  schools,  and  it  is  filled  with  children 
of  the  same  class.  In  other  schools,  however,  the  weekly  charge 
is  3d.  or  4d.  per  week ;  in  this  it  is  only  a  penny.  In  others 
children  are  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course;  here  they  are  elected 
at  a  meeting  of  the  governors.  iSIoreovcr,  the  best  bo;ys  of  this 
school  receive  a  suit  of  clothing,  and  they  have  the  preference  in 
the  election  both  to  apprenticeships,  and  to  the  exhibitions  for  the 
grammar  school.  The  advantages  thus  possessed  by  the  Green  Coat 
School  are  withdrawn  from  other  elementary  schools  in  the  town. 
The  incumbents  of  the  parishes  in  Wakefield  are  very  sensible  of  the 
disadvantage  under  which  this  arrangement  j)laces  their  parochial  ^^^ctions  to 
schools.  They  complain  of  a  rivalry,  which,  though  it  diminishes  auce  of  charity 
the  prestige  and  usefulness  of  their  own  schools  does  nothing  to  school, 
raise  the  general  character  of  the  education  of  the  town.*  They 
urge  that  if  the  Green  Coat  School,  standing  in  its  present  position 
as  hlniply  the  national  school  of  the  j)ansh  church,  were  without  any 
endowment  it  would  be  supported  by  subscriptions  and  by  the 
Government  grant,  and  would  be  quite  as  efficient  as  at  present; 
other  elementary  schools  would  work  better,  and  350/.  might  be 


*  See  the  resolutionB  of  the  local  clergy,  appended  to  the  report  on  the  Wakefield 
school. 
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Arguments 
urged  in  its 
favour. 


Other  illustra- 
tions of  the 
free  system. 


rendered  available  for  other  purposes.  They  suggest  that  if  all  the 
advantages  which  the  governors  can  offer  were  freely  open  to  the 
competition  of  all  other  schools  on  equal  terms  a  new  and  powerful 
stimulus  might  be  given  to  the  educational  machinery  of  the  town. 

On  the  other  hand  the  governors  urge  that  the  school  thus 
endowed  as  a  free  school  for  the  poor  was  entrusted  to  their  hands, 
and  that  they  have  no  power  even  if  they  had  the  will  to  abandon 
it.  They  contend  there  are  many  people  in  the  town — widows, 
and  people  with  large  families,  to  whom  the  payment  even  of  the 
national  school  fee  is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  who  may  properly  be 
relieved.  They  consider  it  important  to  keep  this  one  elementary 
school  under  their  own  guardianship.  They  regard  the  education, 
the  clothing,  and  apprenticeship,  as  parts  of  one  system  which  they 
l)ave  to  administer,  and  they  think  it  wise  to  limit  the  boon  of 
apprenticeship  to  the  child  whom  the  governors  have  in  the  first 
instance  selected,  and  who  has  been  under  their  own  eyes  during 
his  school  life. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  in  the  hands  of  enlightened  and  benevolent 
men  like  the  Wakefield  trustees  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
view.  They  inherit  a  trust  which  places  them  in  a  quasi  paternal 
relation  to  the  poorest  of  their  neighbours,  and  conscious  that  they 
are  discharging  the  trust  with  fidelity  and  kindness,  they  not 
unnaturally  resent  interference.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good 
part  of  the  350/.  they  devote  to  this  purpose  is  wasted.  It  cheapens 
education  not  only  for  those  few  who  are  unable  to  pay,  but  for 
the  many  who  could  well  afford  and  who  ought  to  pay.  It 
establishes  an  unfiir  competition  with  other  schools,  whose  pupils 
it  withdraws,  not  by  the  offer  of  better  teaching,  but  by  the  bribe 
of  lower  fees,  an  apprentice  premium,  or  a  suit  of  clothes.  Above 
nil,  it  destroys  the  self  respect  of  the  poor,  whom  it  places  in  the 
position  of  suppliants  to  the  governors  for  pecuniary  help. 

At  Easingwold,  I  found  a  school  along  the  middle  of  which  was 
a  pai'titlon,  breast  high,  dividing  the  scholars  into  two  groups. 
The  master's  desk  was  fixed  in  an  elevated  position,  and  domi- 
nated both  divisions  of  the  school.  He  explained  to  me  that  the 
free  scholars  were  on  one  side  and  the  paying  scholars  on  the 
other.  He  had  erected  the  partition,  he  said,  in  defence  of  his 
own  interests,  for  unless  he  kept  the  two  classes  of  pupils — the 
''  sheep  and  the  goats,"  as  he  familiarly  called  them — habitually 
apart,  the  more  respectable  parents  would  object  to  pay,  and 
i^erhaps  remove  their  children  altogether.  I  learned  that  while  he 
was  bound  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  free  scholars,  it  had  b'^en 
Ills  custom  to  receive  others  on  the  footing  of  private  pupils;  :md 
that  even  in  the  playground  there  was  no  intercourse  between 
them. 

This  marked  and  invidious  separation  between  the  free  and  the 
paying  scholars  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in  the  humbler 
schools.  In  some  cases  the  distinction  becomes  painfully  mani- 
fest when  the  children  are  examined.  Thus  at  Burnsall,  the 
children  of  the  village  are  supposed  to  receive  the  same  instruction 
as  the  master's  private  pupils.     One  half  of  tV?  boys  belonged  to 
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the  latter  class,  and  they  proved  to  be  the   only  scholars  who 
knew  anything. 

The  attempt  to  combine  in  one  school  children  selected  for 
their  poverty,  and  others  who  pay  fees,  is  almost  always  unsatis- 
factory;  and  year  by  year  the  difficulty  seems  to  increase.  Either 
the  interests  of  the  poor  are  sacrificed  to  the  master's  desire  to 
pay  attention  to  those  who  remunerate  him  best ;  or  the  paying 
parents  rebel  against  the  association  of  their  sons  with  those  of 
their  poorest  neighbours. 

I  saw  one  school  in  Durham  in  which  both  of  these  evils  had 
operated  together.  There  were  but  five  scholars,  of  whom  one 
was  on  the  foundation  and  four  were  private  pupils.  The  statutes 
require  that  six  of  the  town  boys  shall  be  educated  gratuitously. 
But  the  vicar,  Avho  has  the  nomination  of  these  foundationers,  told 
me  that  he  could  not  get  candidates  to  fill  up  the  five  vacancies 
and  that  the  poor  preferred  to  pay  '2d.  or  2)d.  to  the  National 
School,  believing  that,  as  free  scholars  in  the  grammar  school, 
they  would  be  neglected.  On  the  other  hand  the  master  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  the  smallness  of  his  own  private  school,  that  the 
better  class  of  people  were  prevented  from  sending  their  children, 
through  a  dislike  to  their  association  with  the  free  boys. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  proposals  to  abolish  the 
system  of  free  admission  into  schools  will  often  encounter 
opposition.  But  of  the  two  main  grounds  of  such  opposition,  one 
is  sometimes  put  forth  with  great  prominence  and  the  other  sup- 
pressed. Much  will  be  said  about  the  vested  rights  of  the  poor 
to  receive  the  aid.  Little  will  be  said  about  the  vested  rights  of 
the  rich  to  dispense  it.  But  I  am  convinced  after  meeting  many 
bodies  of  trustees  that  this  latter  class  of  objection,  though  un- 
avowed,  often  constitutes  the  true  gravamen  of  complaint,  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  poor  are  sometimes  sacrificed  even  by 
good  and  well-intentioned  people  to  their  own  love  of  patronage. 

Among  those  in  the   district  who  have  watched  the  working  How  is  the 
of  charities   most   carefully,  I  find   a   strong  wish   to  deal  boldly  ^^''"^  of  the 
with    the    ancient    endowments,    to   decline    absolutely   to    carry  tiong  to  be  best 
out  the  intention  of  the  founders  when  it  is  clear  that  it  would  not  carried  out? 
be  wise  to  do  so,  and  at  once  fairly  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
circumstances  of  our  times  make  it  very  undesirable  that  any  class 
of  people  should  receive  education  for  nothing.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  duty  not  less  imperative  and  yet  more  sacred  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  original  intentions,  in  so  far  as  they  embodied  a 
true  desire  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  a  sympathy  with  the 
wants  and  the  aspirations  of  the  ]>oor.    A  proposal  to  take  away 
from  the  Inunblest  child  in   England  any  ])ower  which  he   now 
possesses  of  raising  himself  to  the  highest  position  in  it  would  be 
cruelly  unjust.     It  has  been  the  great  boast  of  the  free  gramniar 
schools  in  days  gone  by  to  lift  up  the  clever  son  of  a  poor  man, 
and   to  place  within  his  reach  the  highest  education  which  the 
Country  could  give.     "They  are,"  said  Lord  Lyndhurst,    "the 
"  avenues  by  which  the  humbler   classes,  by  iiulustry,  activity, 
"  and  intelligoneo,  can  find  their  wav  into  the  hiirhest  situations 
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Not  by  remit- 
ting fees  to 
"founderskin. 


Nor  by  the 
grant  of  free 
instruction  to 
parishioners. 


Nor  by  main- 
taining a  "  con- 
stant ''  number 
of  free  scholars. 


"  in  the  State,  and  by  furnishing  the  means  of  uniting,  at  an  early 
"  age,  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  they  tend  to  bind  together  by 
"  the  strongest  ties  the  whole  system  of  society." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  name  the  men  who  have  risen  to  the 
greatest  eminence  from  the  lower  walks  of  life  by  the  aid  of  the 
grammar  schools.  The  long  and  illustrious  roll  suffices  to  vindi- 
cate not  only  the  worthiness  but  also  the  practicability  of  the  great 
end  contemplated  by  the  founders ;  and  it  is  this  same  end  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  never  be  overlooked  in  dealing  with  institu- 
tions of  this  kind.  It  has  been  shown,  that  in  our  day  at  least, 
the  end  is  not  to  be  attained  by  the  indiscriminate  offer  of  free 
education  in  Latin  or  Greek  to  all  comers  in  a  village  or  little 
country  town ;  for  it  is  found  in  fact  that  scarcely  anyone  accepts 
the  offer,  and  that  when  it  is  accepted  by  a  small  minority  it  is  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 
How  then  can  this  end  be  best  attained  ? 

As  to  the  remission  of  fees  in  the  case  of  founder's  kin,  little 
need  be  said.  This  provision  generally  becomes  inoperative  in  a 
generation  or  two,  and  throughout  this  district  I  have  found  no 
single  instance  of  the  descendants  of  a  founder  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  his  bequest.  In  the  governing  bodies,  it  is  true,  I  have 
three  or  four  times  found  the  representatives  of  the  founders  still 
taking  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  trust ;  but  in  no  instance 
have  I  found  a  pupil  claiming  free  admission  on  this  ground. 

The  restriction  of  the  privilege  of  free  education  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  or  parish  is  much  more  common.  The 
"  foundation  "  boys  are  generally  chosen  from  a  limited  area  ;  and 
if  fees  are  charged,  are  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  than  others.  But 
I  notice  a  tendency  everywhere  to  obliterate  this  distinction.  In 
the  more  recent  schemes  I  find  trustees  proposing  to  place  all  the 
scholars — town  boys  and  foreigners — on  the  same  footing,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that,  even  without  the  stimulus  of  special  legislation, 
governing  bodies  will  gradually  perceive  the  policy  of  abolishing 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  parishioners,  and  assimilating  the  charges. 
For  if  a  school  be  a  good  one,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  sufficient 
privilege  in  the  fact  that  it  is  at  their  doors ;  and  if  it  be  a  bad 
one,  it  is  generally  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class 
of  scholars  Avhich  keeps  it  so.  It  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  vitality 
of  a  school  that  it  attracts  pupils  from  a  distance  ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  local  pupils  that  others  should  be  thus  at- 
tracted. In  so  far  then  as  a  higher  scale  of  fees  acts  as  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  the  admission  of  such  scholars,  all  experience 
seems  to  prove  that  it  works  badly,  and  ought  to  be  generally 
abandoned. 

The  practice  of  admitting  a  fixed  number  of  free  scholars,  in 
•  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  will,  Is  also  open  to  serious 
objection.  A  number  thus  arbitrarily  chosen  and  adhered  to 
year  after  year,  seldom  bears  any  relation  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
place,  or  to  the  number  of  fitting  recipients  of  the  gift.  In  a 
decaying  country  town,  or  in  a  worthless  school,  I  have  often  found 
that  the  whole  number  of  scholars  fell  short  of  the  minimum  of 
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free  admissions  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees.  In  other  places, 
the  increase  of  the  school  has  affected  the  proportion  of  free 
scholars  in  the  opposite  way.  But  in  both  circumstances  it 
seemed  desirable  that  the  governing  body  should  possess  the  power 
of  altering  the  number  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  might 
suggest. 

Two  conditions   alone   seem   to  justify   the  bestowal  of  free 
education,  exceptional  poverty,  and  exceptional  merit. 

As  to  the  former,  its  claims  can  be  met,  by  leaving  in  the  hands  Uut  by  confin- 
of  the  trustees  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds,  and  a  discretion  as  '"g  gratuitous 
to  the  admission  of  any  scholar  whose  circumstances  render  it  cbuTren^of^ 
impossible  for  him  to  pay  the  fees.      A  small  number  may  with  persons  unuso- 
advantage  be  fixed  as  the  maximum;  but  it  should  be  understood  ally  poor. 
that  the  governors  were  by  no  means  bound  to  keep  that  number 
full.     The  fees  for    these   children  should  be   paid  in  the  shape 
of  fees,  and  out  of  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors.     No 
children  should  be  recognizable  in  the  school  as  free  scholars ;  all 
should  be  paid  for:  the  difference  being  that  for  ordinary  pupils 
the  parents  would  pay,  and  that  for  others  the  governors  would 
pay,   the  usual  school   rates.      I  regret   to  say  that  my    district 
furnishes  me  with  little  experience  which  I  can  quote  in  favour  of 
this    plan ;  but    all    the   testimony  which  I    have  received  from 
teachers  and  school  manajiers  leads  me  to  think  that  the  occasional 
claims  of  the  necessitous  poor  are  far  better  met  in  this  way  than 
by  any  arrangement  which  assumes  the  need  for  gratuitous  educa- 
tion to  be  a  constant  quantity  in  any  given  place. 

Of  the    plan   which   offers    higher  education,  as  a  reward  to  Or  to  the  best 
scholars  of  exceptional   merit,  one   may  speak  with  far  more  con-  scholars  chosea 

fidence  and  hope.     If  well  worked  out,  I  believe  that  it  off'ers  the  ^''^,•"!!tf  n  ^'^ 

.,,.  iTfvi-         />i  •         examination. 

Wisest  and  most  practical  solution  to  the  diinculties  oi  the  question. 

Fortunately  the   experiment  has  been  tried  in  this  district,  and  I 

am    enabled    to  offer  something  better  than  my  own  opinion  in 

illustration  of  its  merits. 

At  Doncaster  there  is  a  grammar  school,  founded  about  1618,  Examples  of 

endowed  with  an  insignificant  sum.      At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  ^'i^'  working  of 

of  the  Charity  Commission  in  1827,  the  jiroperty  of  the  school  was    ''*'  ^-^^'^'"^■• 

returned  as  derived  from  a  small  piece  of  land  let  at  3/.  a  year,  a  doncaster. 

further  allotment  producing  6/.,  and  the  rent  of  three  pews  in  the 

parish  church  let  at  10/.  \0s.  a  year.  Besides  this  sum  of  19/.  10.?., 

the  corporation  of  the  town  made  a  voluntary  or  customary  gift 

of  80/.  per  annum  in  consideration  of  the  gratuitous  education  in 

classical   learning  which  the  master  undertook  to  give  to  all  the 

sons  of  freemen  who    were   sent   to  him.      At   the  time  of  the 

inquiry  seven  such  scholars  were  in  the  school,  paying  a  quarterage 

lor  writing  and  accounts,  and  a  few  others  were  admitted  by  the 

master  as  private   pupils.     In   the  year    1862  a  new  scheme  was 

framed    by    the   trustees    under    the    authority    of  the  Court  of 

Chancery.      Under    this    scheme    the    corporation   of  Doncaster 

agree  to  subsidize   the   school   with  250/.  per  annum, —  not   as  a 

fixed  payment  in  aid  of  the  funds ;  but  in  tlie  form  of  capitation 
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fees — at  25/.  each  for  10  free  boys.  These  are  called  "corpora- 
"  tion  scholars"  and  are  elected  by  competitive  examination. 
Every  year  there  are  about  three  vacancies.  The  masters  of  all 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  town  receive  notice  that  a  com- 
petitive examination  will  be  held,  and  an  examination  takes 
place  in  reading:,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
English  and  Bible  history.  I  learned  that  the  greatest  interest 
was  excited  in  the  competition  ;  that  the  teachers  of  the  National 
and  British  schools  sent  up  their  choicest  pupils,  and  were  very 
eager  to  secure  for  them  a  good  place  in  the  list. 

The  privilege  of  election  is  deservedly  prized  by  parents,  for 
the  grammar  school  is  under  very  able  management,  is  crowded 
with  scholars,  and  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  new  and  hand- 
some buildings,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  corporation  and 
the  inhabitants  have  liberally  subscribed.  The  school  has  two 
departments — a  classical  or  upper  school  consisting  of  91  boys, 
xind  an  English  or  commercial  with  53  scholars,  and  the  parents 
of  every  Corporation  scholar  when  elected  have  the  right  to  place 
him  in  either,  according  to  their  own  choice.  I  learned  that 
seven-tenths  of  the  corporation  scholars  entered  the  classical 
department,  and  that  most  of  them  retain  high  places,  and  either 
have  had  or  promise  to  have  a  distinguished  school  career. 
Selected  as  they  are  from  the  elementary  schools  in  the  town, 
they  are  necessarily  of  inferior  social  position  to  the  mass  of  the 
boys  in  the  school.  But  tlie  head  master  assured  me  that  the 
intellectual  superiority  evinced  by  their  success  in  the  competition, 
and  by  their  standing  in  the  classes,  more  than  outweighed  any 
disadvantage  of  rank,  and  that  these  boys  were  looked  up  to  with 
respect  by  everyone  in  the  school.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  a 
lad  had  been  thus  distinguished  caused  his  parents,  even  when 
poor,  to  take  a  pride  in  his  appearance,  and  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  with  a  view  to  maintain  him  honourably  in  the  position 
which  he  had  won. 

The  parishioners  of  Doncaster  owe  the  resuscitation  of  the 
grammar  school  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  their  vicar, 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  who  suggested  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
and  who  has  Avatched  over  its  execution  with  unfailing  zeal  and 
interest.  In  the  whole  of  this  district  I  know  no  institution 
which  seems  to  me  so  well  to  provide  at  once  for  the  claims  of  the 
higher  education  and  for  the  claims  of  the  poor.  Considering  the 
great  difficulty  so  often  felt  in  bringing  these  two  into  harmony, 
it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  briefly  those  features  of  this 
particular  plan,  which  give  it  value  as  an  example  to  be  imitated 
i)y  other  schools : — 

^1.)  It  gives  a  free  education  in  classics  to  those  of  the  poor 
who  alone  can  make  a  right  use  of  it :  i.e.,  to  those  who 
are  early  distinguished  for  intelligence,  and  whose 
parents  are  willing  to  keep  them  at  school  till  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age. 
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(2.)  It  opens  for  the  humblest  child  in  the  town  a  road  to  the 
highest  intellectual  distinction  both  at  a  good  grammar 
school  and  at  the  University. 

(3.)  It  brings  together  the  children  of  the  lower  and  of  the 
middle  classes  on  a  footing  of  practical  equality  and  of 
mutual  help,  for  the  one  class  is  improved  in  intelligence 
and  the  other  in  manners  by  their  association  on  these 
conditions. 

(4.)  It  stimulates  the  education  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  place  by  provoking  among  them  a  rivalry  for  the 
exhibitions, 

(5.)  It  makes  a  handsome  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
grammar  school  and  to  the  income  of  the  head  master; 
but  this  addition,  instead  of  being  like  so  many  endow- 
ments, a  premium  on  indolence,  takes  the  form  of  fees 
paid  at  so  much  per  head  for  certain  scholars,  and  is 
therefore  a  payment  for  work  actually  done. 

In  the  Barnsley  grammar  school  a  similar  experiment  has  been  Carnsley. 
lately  tried.  ]Mrs,  Locke,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Locke,  M.P.,  desiring  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
and  to  identify  his  name  with  the  school  in  which  he  received  his 
education,  has  generously  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  the 
sum  of  3,000/.  for  investment  in  any  way  which  they  may  con- 
sider best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  school.  After 
much  deliberation,  these  gentlemen  resolved  to  devote  the 
principal  portion  of  the  annual  usufruct  of  this  sum  to  the  founda- 
tion of  ten  scholarships  tenable  in  the  school,  to  be  called  the 
Locke  scholarships.  The  fees,  at  6/.  6s.  Qd.  per  head,  amount  to 
65/.  per  annum  ;  a  further  sum  of  10/.  is  spent  in  prizes  and  in 
the  purchase  of  college  caps  for  the  Locke  scholars,  and  20/.  is 
paid  as  a  fee  to  a  drawing  master.  The  general  regulations  under 
which  the  Locke  scholarships  are  tenable  are  as  follows:  — 

The  scholarships  as  they  become  vacant  shall,  without  regard  to  religious 
tenets,  be  open  to  all  boys  of  good  character  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14 
years,  being  the  sons  of  parents  born  or  residing  within  the  to^aiships  of 
liurnsley,  Dodworth,  and  Kerestbrth  Hill,  and  who  shall  hiu'C  passed  the  best 
competitive  examination  in  reading,  writing  from  dictation,  and  not  less  than 
two  sums  in  each  of  the  four  first  rules  (simple  and  compound)  in  arithmetic. 

ITie  successful  candidates  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  free  advantages  of 
the  school  for  the  term  of  three  years,  but  not  longer  unless  they  shall  evince 
peculiar  aptitude  in  some  branch  of  education,  in  which  case  they  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  master,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  trustees,  hold 
the  same  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

llie  head  scholar  shall  be  called  "  the  captain,"  and  shall  be  furnished  with 
and  wear  a  college  cap  with  a  yellow  tassel,  and  the  remaining  nine  shall  be 
fumislied  with  and  wear  college  cajjs  with  blue  tassels. 

The  captaincy  and  yellow  tassel  shall  be  open  to  a  competitive  examination 
in  all  the  branches  of  education  heroin-after  enumerated  early  in  the  month  of 
June  in  eveiy  year,  such  examination  to  be  conducted  in  manner  herein-after 
mentioned.  They  shall  be  furnished  with  class  and  other  Itooks  so  long  as 
they  shall  take  proper  care  of  them,  but  no  longer,  the  same  to  be  delivered  uj) 
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to  the  master  when  done  with  in  good  condition,  or  paid  for  by  their  parents 
or  persons  standing  in  loco  parentis,  reasonable  allowance  beinff  made  for 
wear  and  tear  in  the  proper  use  thereof. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  double  system  of  competition  is  at  work  in 
connexion  with  these  scholarships,  and  that  it  inlluences  the  whole 
constitution  and  work  of  the  school;  for  since  the  captaincy  is 
only  tenable  for  one  year,  there  is  an  annual  examination  of  the 
ten  who  are  "  Locke  scholars  "  in  order  to  determine  who  shall  be 
the  holder  of  that  distinction  for  the  next  twelve  months.  As 
each  vacancy  arises  there  is  a  competitive  examination  for  the 
award  of  a  Locke  scliolarship,  and  although  the  children  of  other 
schools  are  freely  invited,  it  is  always  assumed  that  every  boy  in 
the  grammar  school  who  does  not  already  possess  one  is  a  candidate 
for  it.  Thus  all  the  scholars  in  the  school  are  annually  subjected 
to  examination  in  connexion  with  the  scheme,  which  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  judiciously  devised  and  to  be  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  town.  I  regret  that  its 
complete  success  is  somewhat  hindered  by  the  present  state  of 
the  school,  which  is  low  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  This, 
however,  is  a  temporary  evil,  and  as  the  educational  character  of 
the  school  improves,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  scholarships  will  be 
more  valued,  and  that  the  benevolent  object  of  their  founder  will 
be  yet  more  fully  realized. 
Wakefield.  ^^  the  new  scheme  propounded  by  the  governors  of  the  Wake- 

field charities  a  similar  proposal  is  made  with  a  view  to  provide 
for  the  advancement  of  scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the 
grammar  school,  and  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  classes  of  the 
school.  Thei'C  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  of  detail  in  which  the 
Wakefield  plan  differs  from  the  others,  without  possessing  any 
advantage  over  them  :  The  trustees  propose  to  endow  the  grammar 
school  with  an  additional  sum,  in  consideration  of  their  right  to 
nominate  the  free  scholars;  and.  this  sum  is  paid  as  a  direct  and  perma- 
nent subsidy,  and  not  in  the  form  of  capitation  fees  for  the  individual 
scholars.  Hence,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  at  some  future  time 
there  will  be  a  few  or  even  no  free  scholars,  and  yet  the  payment 
will  continue  to  be  made  in  their  behalf  Again,  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  free  scholarship  are  not  competitive.  The 
trustees  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  take  the  best  candidates,  but 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  nominate  free  scholars  on  other 
grounds  than  merit.  Hence  the  scheme  fails  altogether  to  supply 
that  wholesome  emulation  among  the  primary  schools  of  the  town, 
which  it  might  easily  afford.  Lastly,  a  preference  is  given  in  the 
election  to  the  scholars  of  the  Green  Coat  School, — a  school  not 
necessarily  the  best,  nor  the  most  likely  to  furnish  fitting  candi- 
dates, but  chosen  because  it  happens  to  come  more  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  governors. 
Testimony  in  Although  these  are  the  only  instances  in  this  district  of  the 
favour  of  the  formal  adoption  of  the  system  of  free  scholarships  obtainable  by 
P^^°-  the  children  of  the  poor,  I  have  found  on  the  part  of  a  large 

number  of  persons  whose  evidence  I  have  taken,  a  very  cordial 
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acceptance  of  the  general  principle  embodied  In    the    system,  and 
a  belief  that  it  might  be  extended  with  advantage.* 

The  experience  of  some  of  the  ablest  head  masters  appears  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  award  of  free  scholarships,  as  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, even  to  those  whose  parents  would  be  well  able  to  paj  the  full 
cost  of  education.  At  S.  Peter's,  in  York,  there  is  an  open  com- 
petition every  year  for  two  foundation  scholarships  and  two  free 
scholarships  ;  the  successful  candidates  for  the  former  obtaining 
the  right  to  free  board  and  education,  and  for  the  latter,  to  free 
education  only,  for  four  years.  But  as  the  competitors  must 
have  been  at  least  one  year  in  the  school,  these  distinctions 
operate  rather  as  rewards  to  those  who  are  already  obtaining  a 
liberal  education  at  their  parents'  expense  than  as  means  of 
attracting  into  the  school  clever  boys  who  would  not  otherwise 
enjoy  its  advantages.  The  intended  result  is,  however,  very  well 
attained.  The  Rev.  Richard  Elwyn,  under  wdiose  wise  and  ener- 
getic management  the  school  is  rapidly  extending  in  numbers  and 
in  influence,  speaks  most  favourably  of  the  working  of  the  plan. 
He  says,  "  We  have  no  boys  exempt  from  school  fees,  except  the 
''  the  sons  of  masters  or  of  vicars  choral  in  the  cathedral.  In  all 
"  other  cases  free  education  is  obtainable  by  open  competition. 
*'  .  .  .  An  endowment  may  most  usefully  be  appropriated  in  the 
'•  form  of  a  few  exhibitions  or  scholarships.  Too  many  would 
'•'  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard.  As  a  rule  they  should  be 
"  open  to  competition  in  the  school  itself,  as  at  S.  Peter's.  Except 
"  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  the  Clergy  Ophan  School,  &c.,  I  think 
"  it  desirable  that  some  fees  should  always  be  paid  by  a  parent,  at 
*'  least  during  the  early  period  of  a  boy's  education,  giving  him 
"  every  opportunity  of  gaining  a  free  scholarship  or  exhibition 
"  by  his  own  exertions. 

In  estimating  the  probable  effect  of  the  more  general  imposition  Master's  salary 
of  fees,  I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to  the  Influence  of  the  should  depend 
free  system   upon  parents,  upon   the  mixture   of  different  ranks  '^^S<^'y  ^^  ^^^' 
of  society,  upon  the  attendance  in  the  schools,  and  upon  the  rela- 
tions in  Avhich   the  trustees   stand   to  the   jiersons  for  whom   the 
school  was  intended.     On  all  these  points  it  has  been  possible  to 
adduce  the  evidence  of  experience.     But  the  influence  of  the  free 
system  on  the  masters  and  upon  their  own  sense  of  duty  is  far 
more  serious,   although  it   is   less  easy  to  jioint  out  the  data   on 
wliich  my  own  strong  convictions  on  this  subject  rest.     The   one 


*  Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  wlio,  as  trustee  of  several  endowed  schools,  and  a 
large  landowner  in  the  Craven  district,  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  whole  question, 
describes  to  me  his  own  plan  for  stimulating  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  children  iu 
the  poor  schools  around  his  estate.  "  Give  the  masters  a  fixed  stipend  out  of  one 
"  portion  of  the  endowment,  and  impose  school  fees ;  and  out  of  the  remainder 
"  establish  exhibitions,  tenable  so  long  as  the  holder  is  at  a  grammar  school,  for  say 
"  four  years,  to  be  competed  for  l)y  boys  in  a  given  district  round  the  school,  say  in 
"  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  parishes  or  in  a  given  length  of  '  Dale;  '  each  school 
"  endowed  or  not,  sending  four  boys  for  examination  ;  a  fee  of  .'>/.  to  go  to  the  master 
"  whose  boy  gets  an  exhibition,  provided  that,  all  being  under  Government  inspec- 
"  tion,  the  general  education  of  the  school  be  satisfactorj." 
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General  con- 
clusions re- 
specting fees. 


gi'eat  vice  of  the  endowed  schools  is  that  the  payment  received  by 
the  head  master  generally  bears  no  proportion  to  the  work  which 
he  does.  Take  any  average  man  and  put  him  into  an  irresponsi- 
ble"position,  in  which  the  same  pay  will  be  given  him  whether  he 
does  his  Avork  well  or  ill,  and  you  place  him  under  the  strongest 
temptation  to  do  tliat  work  ill.  The  illustrations  of  this  in  my 
district  are  very  numerous.  It  is  true  that  when  fees  are  charged, 
they  or  a  portion  of  them  are  added  to  the  head  master's  salary  ; 
but  they  generally  bear  too  small  a  proportion  to  the  fixed  revenue 
to  stimulate  him  to  any  great  exertion.  A  man  who  derives  400/. 
a  year  from  property  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  raise  it  by  great 
efforts  to  500/,,  is  apt,  especially  if  disposed  to  indolence,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  additional  100/.  does  not  fairly  represent  to  him  the 
difference  between  an  easy  and  a  laborious  life.  Now  the  general 
imposition  of  adequate  fees  would  not  only  give  a  larger  aggre- 
gate income,  but  would  enable  the  trustees  to  redisti'ibute  their  re- 
sources so  as  to  secure  great  advantages  to  the  school.  These  fees 
would  then  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  master's  stipend,  a 
portion  only  of  the  endowment  being  added  to  it  as  permanent 
salary.  The  remainder  of  the  income  derived  from  property 
would  thus  be  available  for  exhibitions,  for  scholarships,  for  provid- 
ing instruction  in  science  or  modern  languages,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. Many  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  to  me  as  to 
the  proportion  which  the  fixed  or  permanent  part  of  the  master's 
stipend  should  bear,  to  that  which  is  dependent  on  the  number  of 
the  pupils ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  any  general  rule  on  this  point 
would  be  subject  to  great  modifications  in  diftei-ent  places.  But 
all  the  most  thoughtful  persons  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  are  agreed  that  two-thirds  or  one-half  at  least  of  the 
professional  receipts  of  every  schoolmaster  should  be  dependent 
on  his  personal  exertions ;  and  that  whenever  this  proportion 
is  not  reached,  there  is  but  a  slender  chance  of  his  putting  forth 
much  spontaneous  energy,  or  doing  the  best  work  of  which  he  is 
capable. 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  my  observations  and  inquiries 
have  led  me  on  the  subject  of  fees,  may  be  thus  briefly  summed 
up:— 

(1.)  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  in  every  school  charges  for 
instruction,  regulated  mainly  by  the  means  of  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  designed.* 

(2.)  That  these  fees  should  be  inclusive  of  all  the  highest  teach- 
ing that  the  school  can  give,  and  that  if  graduated  at  all, 
it  should  be  according  to  age  only,  but  never  according  tc 
the  number  or  nature  of  the  subjects  taught. 

(3.)  That  it  is  very  undesirable  to  remit  or  to  reduce  the  fees, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  residence  in  a  particular  place,  or  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  certain  fixed  number  of  privileged  scholars. 


.     *  i.e.,  in  primary  schools  from  2c?.  to  6c?.  per  -week,  in  secondary  schools  from  Al. 
to  10/.  per  annum,  and  in  higher  schools  from  10/.  upwards. 
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(4.)  That  fees  can  be  properly  remitted  only  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ceptional inability  to  pay  and  of  exceptional  merit. 

(5.)  That  when  a  free  scholarship  at  a  good  school  is  obtainable 
by  competitive  examination,  it  acts  not  only  as  an  honoui*- 
able  incentive  to  the  holder,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  the  educa- 
tion in  all  the  elementary  schools  from  which  competitors 
are  admitted. 

(6.)  That  it  is  wise  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  teacher's 
income  which  is  derived  from  fees,  and  pj'o  tanto  to 
diminish  that  derived  from  the  endowment. 

(7.)  That  so  much  of  the  permanent  income  of  the  school  as  is 
thus  saved  may  be  judiciously  spent  in  founding  exhibi- 
tions, either  to  a  higher  school  or  to  the  University,  in  the 
improvement  of  school  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  in 
increasing  the  staff  of  teachers. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  some  of  the  causes  which  help  to  account 
for  the  present  declining  state  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools 
in  this  district.  They  fall  under  three  heads  ;  the  constitution  of 
governing  bodies,  the  restrictions  on  their  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  masters,  and  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  fees.  But 
all  these  circumstances  influence  the  schools  Jrom  loitliout.  Far 
graver  considerations  arise  in  connexion  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  schools  as  to  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  to  these 
I  will  now  briefly  refer. 


Instruction.  Instruction. 

The  observations  which  follow  on  this  subject  are  general,  and  are 
inductions  based  on  an  examination  more  or  less  minute  of  all  the 
schools  in  this  district.  But  in  justice  to  the  teachers  it  is  right  to 
say  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  every  general  statement 
which  I  shall  make  ;  and  that  the  extent  to  which  these  statements 
apply  to  any  particular  school  can  only  be  judged  by  the  specific 
reports  given  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  grammar  schools  in  this  district  which  are  con-  in  three  of  the 
spicuously  in  advance  of  all  the  rest,  in  numbers  and  in  reputation,  highest  schools. 
They  are   S.  Peter's   in   York,    Leeds,    and    Doncaster.     These 
schools  lay  themselves  out  for  higher  education,  and  their  curriculum     ^ 
is  designed  to  prepare  boys  for  the  universities.     All  are  under     i 
the  care  of  accomplished  and  energetic  men,  are  increasing  in     i 
numbers,  and  are  obtaining  distinction  at  the  universities.*    And  I 
do  not  ])elieve  that  better  preparation  is  to  be  had  anywhere  than  is 


•  During  the  early  half  of  the  year  186tt,  the  hoys  from  S.  I'eter's  at  York 
obtained  the  following  distinctions: — An  open  scholarship  at  i^xeter  College,  Oxford, 
two  scholarships  at  Durham,  two  of  Lady  E.  Hastings'  Exhibitions  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  two  first  classes  in  moderations,  a  fellowship  at  Trinity,  and  one  at 
Corjjus  Christi,  Cambridge,  a  chancellor's  medal  for  legal  studies,  a  high  ])lace  in  the 
list  of  wranglers,  a  mathematical  prize  at  Jesus  College,  and  several  exhibitions  and 
medals  at  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College. 

«.r.2.  l8    ^ 
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obtainable  at  these  schools  under  their  present  management.  For 
example,  in  one  school  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the 
three,  the  sixth  form  read  with  the  head  master  during  the  last  half- 
year  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  500  lines  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 
the  xviii.  and  xix.  books  of  the  Iliad,  a  portion  of  I'hucydides, 
and  the  Crito  of  Plato.  In  Latin  they  read  Virgil's  Second 
Georgic,  the  first  book  of  Ovid's  Fasti,  Horace's  Odes,  book  iv., 
and  Ars  Poetica,  one  of  Cicero's  Orations,  and  200  lines  of 
Lucretius.  Besides  these,  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
read,  constant  exercises  were  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  composi- 
tion in  prose  and  verse,  and  portions  of  good  English  historians 
and  poets  were  read  in  connexion  with  classical  books  of  analogous 
character  and  subject.  During  the  same  period  the  mathematical 
course  comprised  Euclid,  algebra  and  plane  trigonometry,  analytical 
geometry,  statics,  and  conic  sections. 
The  course  So  long  as  the  highest  prizes  at  the  universities  are  given  for 

well  adapted  to  Q^eek  and  Latin  and  for  matliematlcs,  the  curriculum  pursued  at 
for  the  ^  ^"^'  these  schools  could  not  be  better  adapted  to  Its  end.  Greek  and 
university.  Latin  versification  is  the  highest  achievement  aimed  at  in  the 
upper  forms,  because  it  Is  the  form  of  scholarship  which  Is  surest  of 
recognition,  and  the  safest  investment  for  those  who  mean  to  com- 
pete for  exhibitions.  And  if  a  youth  has  a  turn  for  mathematics, 
and  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  at  Cambridge,  he  cannot  be  better 
employed  at  school  than  in  the  solution  of  an  immense  number  of 
problems  in  the  higher  algebra.  In  trigonometiy,  and  in  the  calculus. 
A  pupil  who  leaves  school  thus  equipped  for  college,  at  the  age  of 
18,  is  at  least  on  his  road  to  a  complete  education  according  to  the 
received  English  standard.  He  may  be  ignorant  of  modern  lan- 
guages, of  physical  science,  and  of  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
but  these  are  deficiencies  which  will  be  partly  supplied  at  the 
university,  and  by  association  with  the  world  of  books  and  of 
thoughtful  men,  which  he  Is  thus  qualified  to  enter.  His  attention 
may  never  have  been  directed  to  the  rationale  employed  in  mathe- 
matical processes.  But  it  is  presumed  that  discipline  of  this  kind 
is  in  some  way  latent  in  the  \vorkIng  out  of  problems,  and  that, 
without  explicit  teaching,  the  logic  of  mathematics,  and  its  relation 
to  the  practical  problems  of  life,  will,  in  time  become  apparent  to 
him.  The  school  life  Is  supposed  to  be  the  time  for  mechanical 
preparation  and  drill ;  the  university  and  the  world  are  to  furnish 
intellectual  development. 

Accordingly,  in  the  great  schools  every  scholar  is  regarded  as  a 
possible  sixth-form  boy,  and  is  trained  In  the  supposition  that  he 
will  some  day  proceed  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  All  the  lower 
work  of  the  school  is  done  on  this  hypothesis.  The  head  master's 
Ideal  of  a  good  junior  class  is  one  in  which  the  boys  are  well 
"  grounded  "  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  A  good  junior 
teacher  need  not  concern  himself  with  explanations,  with  principles. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  boy's  education  as  a  whole.  He 
measures  his  success  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  can  transfer 
his  pupils  from  his  own  class  to  a  higher.  There  Is,  in  fact,  no 
attempt  to  give  completeness  to  a  boy's  education,  or  to  'preserve 
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any  proportion  between  its  parts ;  except  on  the  assumption  that  ^ 
he  is  to  go  to  the  University.     And  the  Avork  of  the  lo^yer  part 
of  the  school,  however  incomplete  and  one-sided,  is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  relatively  to  the  University  course  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  devised. 

Nevertheless,  the  statistics  of  the  schools  prove  that  less  than  Which  is 
20  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  ever  complete  this  course,  and  that  "'^'^^^'^If^y 
little  more  than  that  number  ever  reach  the  sixth  form.     Of  the  the  destination 
remaining  80,  a  large  number  leaves  at  15  or  16  from  the  fourth  or  of  all  the 
fifth  form,  and  goes  at  once  into  business,  or  into  some  of  the  lower  P"P^1^- 
professions.     And   the  question  is  constantly  asked  by  parents, 
''Does  the  sort  of  rudimentary  scholarship  which  a  boy  of  16  years 
"  gains  in  a  good  classical  school,  constitute  the  best  training  he 
"  could  receive  ?    What  is  the  value  of  ilmi  frustum  or  incomplete 
"  portion   of  a    grammar-school    course,  which    the    majority    of 
'*  the    scholars    carry  away   with    them  ?       The    answer    to    this 
question   is    not    satisfi^ctory.       An    average   lad   of    this   class 
spends    seven   years  altogether  at  school.       His  parents  find  at 
the  end  of  that  time  that  he  does  not  read  well,  that  is  to  say 
with  intelligence  or  taste  ;   that  he  neither  writes  a  good  hand, 
nor  expresses  himself  in  writing  v/ith  clearness ;  that  he  has  not 
acquired  any  general  taste    for    books,    or    knowledge    of    tbera. 
He  knows  little  or  nothing  of  physical  science,  and  he  can  seldom 
draw.       It    cannot    be    said    that    he    is    absolutely   ignorant    of 
history,  of  geography,    of   the    constitution  and  government   of 
his  own  country,  of  poetry,  or  general  literature ;   but  on  all  these 
points  he  is  less  well-informed,  and,  as  a  rule,  less   inquisitive, 
than  a  youth  who  has  devoted  seven  or  eight  years  to  school  Avork 
ought  to  be. 

To  compensate  for  these  grave  defects  he  has  a  tolerably  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  and  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  Greek.  He  can  read  Cajsar  easily,  and  Horace  or  Virgil 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary  :  he  can  also  construe  the  easier  parts 
of  the  Greek  Testament  fairly.  But  he  has  not  yet  caught  the 
classical  style  of  thought,  nor  acquired  any  enthusiaom  about 
ancient  authors.  He  can  acquit  himself  fairly  with  a  piece  of 
translation  as  a  lesson,  but  it  is  not  to  him  a  resource,  he  has 
not  learned  to  turn  to  a  Greek  or  Latin  book  for  enjoyment. 
The  consequence  is,  that  he  rarely  turns  to  one  at  all.  The 
business  of  life  begins  to  challenge  his  attention.  All  his  pur- 
suits and  likings  take  his  mind  in  another  direction,  and  in  four 
or  five  years  his  Greek  and  Latin  are  forgotten.  Yet  it  would  not 
be  right  to  say  that  they  have  borne  no  fruit.  They  have  insensibly 
influenced  his  cast  of  mind,  have  made  him  more  conscious  of  the 
need  of  exactness  in  language,  have  enlarged  his  vocabulary,  and 
have  given  him  the  k(!y  to  the  sort  of  allusions  which  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  and  tiiCAvritings  of  educated  men.  But  these 
advantages  liave  cost  him  too  much.  I  have  met  with  scores  of 
men  whom  1  have  questioned  on  this  point,  men  of  good  position 
who  liad  received  a  grammar  school  education,  and  who  complain 
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much  of  its  barrenness.*  It  must  be  added,  too,  that  even  their 
testimony  hardly  does  justice  to  the  evil  of  the  case.  A  man  is 
naturally  disposed  to  rate  at  least  at  its  full  value  the  "  shibboleth  " 
of  educated  society,  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  it. 

The  interests  of  boys  who  are  likely  to  proceed  to  the  uni- 
versities are  secure.  No  public  measures  are  required  for  their 
protection.  No  special  solicitude  on  their  behalf  need  be  felt  by 
your  Commission.  Tiie  whole  system  of  exhibitions,  all  the 
traditions  of  the  grammar  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal 
tastes  and  ambition  of  the  head  masters,  give  ample  encouragement, 
and  furtherance  to  pupils  of  this  class.  The  danger  is,  lest  for 
their  sake  the  claims  of  a  far  larger  class  should  be  disregarded. 
Now  among  the  shrewd  and  practical  people  of  this  district,  there 
is  an  increasing  desire  for  genuine  culture  and  no  disposition  to 
under- value  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  there  is  certainly  a  feeling 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  subject  a  boy  who  is  never  going  to  the 
University  to  a  course  which  pre-supposes  that  to  be  his  desti- 
nation. This  feeling  is  recognized  by  some  of  the  governing  bodies 
themselves.  Accordingly  in  each  of  these  great  schools  there 
is  a  modern  or  English  department  separated  from  the  classical. 
It  is  worth  while  to  give  some  details  as  to  these  important 
experiments. 
Modem  Xi  Leeds  there  is  an  English  department  or  lower  school  in 

fnsttS to  which  a  reduced  fee  of  4Z.  4s.  0^/.  per  annum  is  charged.  There 
meet  tlie  needs  are,  at  present,  50  boys  in  it,  the  room  being  adapted  for  double 
of  the  majority,  that  number.  The  boys  constitute  an  entirely  distinct  school, 
receiving  no  lessons  in  common  with  those  of  the  classical  school. 
They  learn  a  little  Latin ;  and  French  is  also  well  taught  by  the 
master,  who  is  a  clergyman,  and  has  resided  some  years  in  France. 
He  has  entire  charge  of  the  school,  and  is  unassisted,  except  by  a 
writing  and  arithmetic  master,  who  gives  lessons  for  certain  hours 
in  the  week.  The  trustees  are  unwilling  to  increase  the  number  in 
this  department  because  if  it  contained  70  or  80  scholars  it  would 
become  necessary  to  engage  another  master,  and  the  additional 
fees  would  not  suffice  to  pay  him.  It  is  evident  that  an  English 
department,  thus  constituted,  has  not  a  fair  chance  of  success,  and 
does  not  correspond  either  to  the  needs  of  such  a  town  as  Leeds  or 
to  the  resources  and  prestige  of  the  great  school  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  It  is  impossible  to  have  proper  organization  in  a  school 
composed  of  50  boys  of  all  ages  under  one  master.  He  can  but 
hear  a  few  boys  at  a  time,  while  the  rest  are  learning  lessons 
or  writing  exercises  with  little  or    no  supervision.      Aioreover, 


*  "  The  classics  are  taught  in  such  a  way  as  .to  benefit  only  those  ■who  by  superior 
"  talents  or  inordinately  long  continuance  at  school,  eventually  emerge  from  the 
"  darkness  overhanging  their  elementary  training  *  *  *  If  I  begin  my  march  at 
"  Penna,  -with  half  a  hundred  little  privates  ;  before  the  march  is  ended  my  company 
"  has  been  eight  times  decimated,  and  a  sorry  decade  is  left  for  the  closing  of  the 
"  campaign.  Some  have  fallen  by  the  way,  and  been  buried  in  lawyers'  offices  or 
"  counting-houses,  or  beneath  bank-counters.  Some  have  deserted  and  gone  to  serve 
"  other  commanders,  who  give  them  a  finer  uniform  and  less  toilsome  work," — 
D'Arcy  Thompson's  "  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster." 
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a  clergyman  in  such  a  position  generally  considers  classical 
teaching  his  proper  work,  and  hopes  for  preferment  to  the  upper 
division  of  the  school :  and  the  boys  of  this  lower  division  are 
looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior  caste,  and  do  not  associate  with 
the  rest  either  in  play  or  otherwise. 

At  York,  a  separate  division  of  the  school  is  called  the  Civil  and 
Military  department.  It  consists  of  40  boys,  of  whom  10  are  pre- 
paring for  special  examinations.  The  fees  are  the  same  as  in  the 
classical  department ;  there  is  here,  therefore,  no  difference  of  rank 
to  prevent  the  association  of  the  pupils  in  the  playground.  The 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  one  master,  who  is  not  a  graduate,  and 
who  is  assisted  by  a  French  master  four  times  a  week.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  that  of  a  separate  school.  More  attention  is  given  to  English. 
The  elements  of  natural  science  are  learned.  No  Greek  is  taught. 
The  object  of  establishing  this  department  was  to  furnish  a  means  of 
special  preparation  for  those  who  were  going  up  to  any  professional 
examinations,  e.g.,  for  the  navy  or  for  the  law ;  and  this  object  has 
been  well  attained,  for  the  pupils  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
Incidentally,  however,  this  department  has  served  another  purpose, 
for  it  is  the  general  refuge  for  those  who  through  dulness,  idleness, 
or  early  neglect,  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  work  required 
in  the  grammar  school. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  these  cases  the  modern  depart- 
ment is  regarded  as  of  inferior  rank  to  the  classical,  is  under- 
officered,  and  derives  little  advantage  or  strength  from  its  connexion 
with  the  grammar  school.  It  is  rather  an  excrescence  than  an 
organic  part  of  the  school.  It  exists  rather  by  sufferance  than 
with  strong  approval.  To  try  an  experiment  of  this  kind  with  suc- 
cess it  is  necessary  that  some  of  the  teaching  power  of  the  larger 
school  should  be  available  for  the  modern  department ;  or  that  if 
it  be  regarded  as  a  separate  school  it  should  be  well  organized  on 
that  footing,  and  have  suitable  classification  and  an  adequate  staff 
of  teachers  for  its  special  work. 

But  if  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  schools  A  wider  course 
were  made  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more  intelligent,  the  pf  general 
need  for  a  modern  department  as  a  separate  institution  would  be  |feeded*even 
greatly  diminished.     A  course  of  instruction  might  surely  be  de-  in  the  best 
vised,  which,  while  equally  good  for  the   purpose   of  those  who  grammar 
contemplate  a  university  career,  would  be  more  serviceable  to  that  ^  "'^  *'' 
large  number  whose  education  terminates  earlier.     If  in  the  lower 
forms  of  a  school  English  grammar  were  taught  pari  passu  with 
Latin,  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  reading,  to  English  compo- 
sition, and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  boy's  general  intelligence ;  if  arith- 
metic were  taught  in  its  principles,  so  that  as  far  as  it  was  worked 
it  was  underctood,  and  if  more  pains  were  taken  with  the  finish  of 
all  written  exercises,  there  would  be  little  need  to  separate  the  two 
classes  of  pupils.     Such  a  course,  even  if  frustrated  at  the  age  of 
14  or  15,  would  have  a  unity  and  a  value  of  its  own.     More  oral 
teaching,  more  frequent  a|)peals  to  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  the 
pupils  ia  cttuncxion  with  elementary  work,  the  earlier  introduction 
of  history  and  elementary  science,  and  the  postponement  of  Latin 
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versification  and  of  Greek  to  a  later  stage  of  a  learner's  course 
would  nicet  the  requirements  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  far 
more  effectually  than  the  present  course.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  remaining  20  would  be  sacrificed 
to  such  an  arrangement.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  some 
unexpected  advantages  would  accrue,  and  that  the  delay  in  master- 
ing some  technical  details  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  intelligence  and  consequent  rapidity  with  which  they  could  be 
acquired. 

In  this  district  the  number  of  boys  who  are  prepared  to  com- 
plete their  education  according  to  the  grammar  school  theory  is 
very  small ;  but  the  number  who  want  the  highest  education  which 
able  scholars  can  give  up  to  15  or  16  is  very  large.  It  is  not 
therefore  by  the  establishment  of  modern  departments,  which 
are  treated  with  scant  respect  by  the  principal  teachers  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved.  It  is  rather  by  the  adoption  of  a  wiser 
and  more  comprehensive  general  course,  a  course  which  shall  be 
from  the  first  under  the  eye  of  the  head  master,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  a  scholarly  spirit. 

This  important  problem  appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  nearly 
solved  in  the  practice  of  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  grammar 
smaUer'schools.  schools.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  reports  on  E-Ipon,  Hali- 
fax, and  Eichmond,  that  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  scholars 
are  not  always  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  few  who  are  going  to 
college.  In  these  schools  the  whole  are  taught  together ;  all  share 
in  the  supervision  of  the  head  master ;  and  the  whole  teaching 
resources  of  the  school  are  available  for  every  boy.*  Some  are  far 
advanced  in  classical  learning,  while  the  rest  are  receiving  an  educa- 
tion In  all  respects  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  more  liberal  in  its 
character  than  that  of  a  commercial  school.  Of  these  three  schools, 
Richmond  is  the  largest :  there  are  more  than  70  boys,  and  four 
resident  masters.  Of  the  five  forms  the  first  and  second  consist  of 
beginners  who  all  learn  together.  In  the  third  form  a  bifurcation 
commences,  and  after  a  consultation  with  the  parents  each  scholar 
is  placed  on  either  the  "  classical  "  or  the  "  modern  "  side.  Both 
classes  work  together  and  receive  the  same  lessons  in  matliematics, 
in  Latin,  in  English,  and  in  French.  The  distinction  only  affects 
an  hour  or  two  of  each  day's  work.  The  boys  of  the  classical  side 
commence  Greek,  and  are  exercised  in  Latin  versification,  while 
those  of  the  modern  receive  extra  instruction  in  French,  English, 
mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science.  In  the  fourth 
form  this  division  continues  to  prevail  for  certain  subjects,  but  the 
large  proportion  of  the  lessons  is  given  to  all  scholars  alike.  In 
the  fifth  every  boy  on  the  modern  side  learns  German,  while  the 


*  Thus,  at  Halifax  great  attention  has  been  devoted  by  the  head  master  to  English  • 
literature,  and  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  following  passage  occiu's  ia 
the  report  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Robinson,  the  examiner  of  the  school,  and  my  own 
observation  fully  bears  out  his  testimony.  "I  may  refer  to  the  papers  on  English 
"  literature  as  giving  evidence  of  careful  teaching  and  intelligent  study.  The 
"  subjects  were  Shakespeare's  Richard  IL,  and  a  portion  of  the  first  book  of  Hooker'.s 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  A  very  considerable  number  of  boys  showed  a  really  good 
"  knowledge  of  the  subjects." 
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upper  fifth  consists  exclusively  of  boys  on  the  classical  side  who 
are  reading  for  the  universities.  The  Kev.  T.  H.  Stokoe,  to  whose 
skilful  management  the  remarkable  success  of  this  school  is  greatly 
due,  appears  to  me  to  have  here  overcome  a  great  difficulty.  He 
has  sought  to  meet  the  wants  of  boys  who  are  likely  to  leave  at  16, 
without  constructing  a  modern  department  either  as  a  place  for 
special  cramming  or  as  a  refuge  for  idleness.  It  is  the  object  of 
his  arrangements  to  make  the  boys  on  the  "  modern  side  "  feel  that 
their  work  is  as  severe  and  as  important  as  the  other,  and  to  make 
as  many  of  the  lessons  as  possible  tlie  same  for  both  classes  of 
pupils. 

In  several  small  towns,  notably  at  Pontefract  and  Pocklington,  But  not  by 
a  very  strong  wish  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  the  inhabitants  modem  depart- 
that  a  lov/er  or  middle  school  should  be  established  in  connexion  ™^°*^- 
with  the  grammar  school.  It  is  urged  in  both  cases  that  the 
number  of  residents  in  the  town  whose  sons  are  preparing  for  a 
professional  or  university  life  is  very  small.  It  is  not  contended 
that  the  grammar  school  is  failing  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is 
designed,  but  in  one  case  10  and  in  the  other  about  20  are  all 
the  classical  pupils  that  the  town  can  supply.  Meanwhile,  the 
liirge  number  of  traders  and  small  professional  men  who  wish 
to  put  their  boys  into  the  world  at  15  feel  that  the  education  given 
at  the  grammar  school  is  not  suited  to  their  needs,  and  accord- 
ingly they  send  them  to  private  boarding  schools  at  a  distance  or 
to  "academies"  in  the  town.  They  do  not  like  to  place  their  cliildren 
at  the  National  school,  and  tlicy  complain  that  the  advantages  of 
the  endowments  are  appropriated  by  richer  people  who  can  keep 
tlieir  sons  at  school  longer.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  division  of  the  resources  of  the  school  by  the  establishment  of 
a  commercial  department  as  an  appendage  to  the  gi'ammar  school 
would  realize  the  hopes  of  its  promoters.  It  would  probably 
result  in  the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  two  feeble  schools,  of  which 
(»nc  would  habitually  be  treated  as  the  inferior  of  the  other. 
I  have  met  with  no  experience  in  the  West  Riding  which  justifies 
any  hope  of  the  success  of  such  an  experiment.  There  is  no 
instance  of  the  satisfactory  Avorking  of  two  distinct  establishments 
ostensibly  for  pupils  of  different  social  grades,  under  the  same  roof. 
The  real  want  of  such  a  town  as  Pocklington  is  one  good  school 
which  is  on  a  sufiiciently  large  basis  to  admit  the  boy  who  is  going 
to  the  University  side  by  side  with  one  who  will  leave  earlier;  and 
which  knows  how  to  do  full  justice  to  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  both. 

And  as  education  improves  the  proportion  of  school  lessons 
which  will  be  found  applicable  to  both  classes  of  pupils  will 
probably  inci'case.  AVc  may  hope  for  a  race  of  schoolmasters  who 
can  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  high  and  generous  education 
which  does  not  aim  exclusively  at  faultless  iambics  or  the  solution 
of  problems  in  the  calculus.  We  may  grant  that  this  education 
will  always  be  inferior  because  it  will  be  less  complete  ;  but,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  it  may  be  real.  It  may  give  ideas,  it  may  furnish  dis- 
cipline in  reasoning,  in  observation,  and  in  the  use  of  words  ;  and 
it  may  impart  something  of  noble  aspiration  and  culture.  The  entire 
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teaching  power  of  a  great  school  will  thus  become  more  available 
than  it  commonly  is  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  We  shall 
not  then  see  French  and  German  undervalued*  nor  the  claims  of 
science  contemptuously  met  by  engaging  a  man  to  give  a  weekly 
lecture  on  a  half-holiday  and  allowing  boys  who  like  to  attend  it. 
Above  all,  we  shall  avoid  the  vulgar  expedient  of  separating  boys 
early  in  life  as  a  "  commercial ''  class,  and  giving  them  an  ignoble 
education  on  that  pretext. 


The  smaller 

grammar 

schools. 


Distinctions  at 
the  University 
not  the  measure 
of  the  goodness 
of  a  school. 


In  judging  of  the  quality  or  extent  of  the  education  imparted 
ill  the  grammar  schools,  nothins;  can  be  more  misleading  than  the 
account  of  the  curriculum  given  in  official  returns.  It  happens 
that  a  year  before  your  Commission  was  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  a  return  had  been  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,f  comprising  inter  alia,  a  list  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools.  This  re- 
turn is  now  before  me.  A  comparison  between  it  and  the  record 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  schools  at  the  date  of  my  visit  would 
reveal  the  most  curious  discrepancies.  Thus  one  school  describes  its 
course  as  "  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  mathematics,  geography 
and  history  ;  "  another,  "  English,  classics,  and  mathematics."  Yet 
both  proved  on  examination  to  be  elementary  schools  of  the  humblest 
class,  and  nothing  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  was 
taught  in  either  of  them.  In  Yorkshire  and  Durham  alone  I  have 
counted  38  schools  which  credited  themselves  at  the  end  of  1864 
with  an  ample  and  varied  cm-riculum,  including  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  other  advanced  subjects  ;  but  in  which  on  examination  in  1865, 
it  was  found  that  scarcely  any  scholars  were  learning  the  subjects 
so  described. 

IMany  of  the  grammar  schools  arc  accustomed  to  rest  all  their 
claims  to  reputation  on  the  list  of  University  distinctions  gained 
by  their  scholars.  This  is  a  most  fallacious  test  of  the  goodness 
of  a  school.  In  this  district  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in- 
stances in  which  great  renown  has  been  acquired  solely  by  the 
success  of  one  or  two  flivoured  scholars  at  the  University.  Cceteris 
IJaribus,  it  always  affords  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
school  when  its  scholars  obtain  such  distinctions :  but  these  dis- 
tinctions are  often  paraded  as  advertisements,  so  as  to  give  an 
entirely  false  impression  of  the  worth  of  the  general  teaching;  and 
they  have  sometimes  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
as  a  whole.  Even  in  the  best  schools  the  proportion  of  the 
teaching  power  devoted  to  those  who  are  likely  to  distinguish 
themselves  at  college  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unfair.  There  is 
one  school,  which  though  designed  for  200,  has  for  several  years 
past  had  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  60 ;  which  is  not 


*  While  I  ■write  I  learu  that  the  governing  body  of  one  of  the  great  schools  has 
]'educed  the  salary  of  its  foreign  master  from  150/.  to  120/.  per  annum.  It  is  true 
that  the  school  is  increasing,  and  that  in  the  classical  department  there  is  every  desire 
to  act  liberally  to  the  masters.  But  -whenever  economy  becomes  necessary,  it  is 
always  supposed  that  modern  languages,  being  not  tlie  proper  business  cf  the  school, 
can  sufiTei"  first. 

f  The  resolution  of  the  House  is  dated  July  7,  1864.  The  return  -was  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  July  5,  1865. 
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popular  in  the  town,  and  does  not  rank  high  in  any  respect,  but 
which  puts  forth  statements  sliowing  that  within  the  last  five  years 
six  boys  have  distinguished  themselves  at  college,  of  whom  three 
are  the  master's  sons.  xVnd  nothing  has  been  more  impressed  on 
me  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  than  the  wish  that  the  public 
had  some  better  guarantee  for  the  worth  of  a  school  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  successes  of  a  few  exceptional  pupils.  The  lists  of 
honours  obtained  at  the  Universities,  though  one  criterion,  is  not 
the  only  one  which  deserves  attention,  and  it  seems  to  me  often 
to  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the  value  of  the  work  done  even  in 
good  schools. 

But  of  good  schools — of  schools  which  are  influenced  in  any  way  Good  grammar 
by  university  distinctions  or  modern  competition,  the  number  in  this  schools  very 
district  is  very  small.  If  T  except  from  the  list  of  Yorkshii*e  endowed  ^^^^' 
schools  about  eight,  which  my  specific  reports  show  to  be  more  or 
less  eflicient,  the  remainder  may  be  characterised  without  harsh- 
ness as  very  feeble  and  worthless.  And  they  are  so  in  a  great  degree 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  called  grammnr  schools.  The 
name  and  the  tradition  imply  that  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  are 
the  principal  subjects  taught.  It  is  true  they  are  not  taught  to 
any  practical  purpose.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  fact  that  the 
school  was  founded  as  a  classical  school  is  constantly  quoted  as  an 
excuse  for  the  systematic  neglect  of  all  other  kinds  of  instruction. 
My  first  business  in  every  grammar  school  was  to  ascertain  the 
quality  and  extent  of  its  classical  teaching  and  the  proportion  of 
children  who  were  influenced  by  it.  And  it  is  manifest  to  me 
that  Latin,  though  the  one  subject  in  which  these  schools  profess  to 
excel  others,  is  as  a  rule  tauglit  to  very  little  purpose. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  smaller  grammar  schools  could  turn 
out  scholars,  whose  knowledge  was  narrow  it  is  true,  but  within  a 
limited  range,  accurate  and  thorougli.  Here,  for  example,  is  an 
extract  from  the  life  of  Matthew  llobinson,  a  Yorkshire  clergy- 
man (temp.  1629-1694))  who  lived  to  endow  a  grammar  school  in 
his  native  village  of  Burneston  : — 

"  His  father  sent  him  abroad  when  not  seven  years  of  old, 
*'  to  a  choice  grammar  school  to  which  his  head  was  more 
*'  beholden  than  his  pined  belly.  And  such  was  his  ripeness  of 
*'  wit  that  before  he  was  nine  years  old  he  could  translate  any 
"  English  into  true  grammatical  Latin  and  construe  any  familiar 
"  author.  His  father  perceiving  it,  took  pleasure  in  trying  him 
"  with  carter  and  more  difficult  Latinists  as  Terence  and  Seneca; 
*•'  and  did  admire  to  see  how  the  boy  would  nick  oiF  the  very 
"  sense  of  difficult  passages,  wherein  others,  three  or  four  years 
"  older,  could  do  nothing.  Thereupon  his  father,  when  he  was 
"  past  10  years  old  sent  him  to  an  eminent  school,  the  better  to 

"  fit  him  for  the  University,  wherein  he  soon  sur])assed  all  his  equals. 

***** 

"  And  by  this  course  he  was  familiar  with  every  poet  and  with 
"  every  poetical  expression,  so  that  ho  might  have  passed  for  a 
*'  laureat  ere  he  was  13  years  of  age.  In  the  Greek  tongue  also 
"  he  was  as  ready." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  of  scholar.'^hii)  of  thi!*kind  tlicrc 
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is  now  no  trace.  A  boy  who  can  read  Latin  with  ordinary  fluency 
is  hardly  to  be  met  with.  Here  and  there  one  is  to  be  found  at 
the  head  of  the  school  who  is  reading  Virgil ;  but  of  Latin  composi- 
tion, of  the  power  to  read  off-hand  a  new  passage,  however  simple, 
I  have  hardly  found  any  example  except  in  the  very  few  great 
schools  which  I  have  already  distinguislied  from  the  rest. 
State  of  the  In  an  average  school  of  this  kind  I  find  from  30  to  50  boys,  of 

average  gram-  ^]^om  about  8  or  10  a,re  beginning  to  learn  the  Latin  grammar,  and 
three  of  the  most  advanced  scholars  are  reading  an  easy  author. 
One  has  perhaps  begun  the  Greek  Testament.  These  classical  boys 
absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  master's  time.  They  are  broken 
up  into  groups  of  two  or  three,  and  come  up  to  say  lessons,  while 
the  rest  are  preparing  exercises.  It  is  for  this  that  the  school  has 
been  founded,  and  to  this  that  the  head  master  and  trustees  always 
point  when  they  would  desire  to  show  the  superiority  of  their 
grammar  school  to  all  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  the 
Latin  is  not  well  taught.  The  boys  commit  the  grammar  to 
memory  in  a  more  or  less  slovenly  way.  In  the  better  schools  they 
perhaps  v/rlte  a  few  of  the  early  exercises  in  Arnold's  First  Book. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  oral  teaching  or  explanation.  The  whole 
lesson  is  dry  and  mechanical.  The  method  is  one  which  custom 
has  sanctioned  and  Avhlcli  the  joersonal  experience  of  the  head 
master  who  learned  his  own  school-lessons  in  this  way,  and  who  has 
probably  continued  his  course  as  far  as  the  University,  disposes  him 
to  consider  the  only  right  way.  But  whether  the  boys  of  these 
schools  are  ever  going  to  the  University,  or  whether  the  seeds  which 
he  sows  will  ever  have  time  to  germinate,  are  points  which  are 
generally  overlooked.  The  learning  of  Latin  is  regarded  as  an  end. 
It  is  not  the  means  to  any  hicrher  end.  It  is  not  taught  so  as  to 
cultivate  the  intelligence  or  so  as  to  aid  a  learner  in  the  general 
comprehension  of  language.  It  is  memory  work  merely  ;  and,  as 
commonly  taught,  memory  work  of  the  most  weary  and  unprofitable 
kind. 

I  am  constantly  told  by  the  masters  of  grammar  schools  that  the 
reason  of  their  small  attendance  and  their  growing  unpopularity 
is  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  parents.  That  the  parents  are 
vulgarly  bent  on  money-making,  that  they  cannot  appreciate  the 
value  of  Latin,  that  they  are  more  anxious  to  get  showy  Avriting 
and  commercial  arithmetic  than  classical  culture,  are  among  the  com- 
monest complaints  which  I  hear.  Now,  no  doubt,  much  is  needed  in 
order  to  enlighten  parents  as  to  the  kind  of  education  to  be  desired 
for  their  sons.  But,  I  believe  that  in  rejecting  the  current  teaching 
of  Latin  in  the  grammar  schools,  as  unsulted  for  their  needs,  the 
shopkeepers  and  manuflicturers  of  this  district  evince  a  true  instinct. 
For  it  not  merely  fails  to  secure  any  direct  practical  purpose 
which  they  could  recognize,  but  it  equally  falls  to  exercise  any 
higher  or  indirect  Influence  upon  the  training  of  a  boy's  mind,  or 
to  produce  any  intellectual  result  whatever.  If  it  were  otherwise 
I  believe  that  parents  would  soon  recognize  the  fact.  Where  the 
teaching  of  Latin  is  a  stupid  and  worthless  process,  I  am  constantly 
told  by  masters  that  the  parents  desire  to  have  their  sons  excused. 
But  it  is  rare  to  find  a  good  school  which  is  not  popular,  and  in 
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which  the  master  has  not  full  liberty  to  cany  out  his  own  plans. 
No  master  who  is  teaching  Latin  rationally,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  help  rather  than  to  supersede  the  general  mental  improvement 
of  his  scholars,  has  ever  complained  to  me  of  a  want  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

There  is  one  school,  conducted  by  a  clergyman,  who  informed  Example 
me  that  his  numbers  were  decreasing;  and  that  he  attributed  it  to 
the  resolute  way  in  which  he  had  sought  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder,  and  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  classical  school. 
This  determination  of  his  Avas  unwelcome  to  the  people,  who  he 
said  were  stupid,  uncultivated,  and  could  not  appreciate  classical 
learning.  On  examination  I  found  that  there  were  in  all  seven 
Latin  boys  in  the  school.  They  had  all  read  to  about  tlie  20tli 
chapter  in  a  little  book,  in  which  exercises  in  Latin  to  be 
turned  into  English,  alternated  with  English  to  be  turned  into 
Latin.  These  latter  exercises,  however,  had  been  oznitted.  The 
master  told  me  that  his  first  business  was  to  give  them  a  copia 
terhorum,  and  that  grammatical  questions  would  come  afterwards. 
I  asked  the  boys  to  read  the  exercise  which  had  been  taken  last 
in  class.  They  read  the  Latin  sentence,  and  then  the  English 
equivalent  to  it  as  a  whole ;  but  they  could  not  discriminate  the 
separate  words.  Not  a  boy  in  the  school  could  write  out  a 
Latin  noun,  or  could  tell  the  gender  or  number  of  any  word 
which  occurred  in  the  exercise.  The  eldest  scholar  was 
reading  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  was  unable  to  answer  one  gram- 
matical question.  Yet  here  the  head  master  had  been  for  two 
years  alienating  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  order  to  main- 
tain what  he  called  the  classical  character  of  the  school ;  and  to 
carry  out  the  founders'  will.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  general 
instruction  was  of  the  lowest  possible  quality.  Before  quitting  the 
school,  I  asked  as  usual  whether  the  master  had  any  fact  or 
suggestion  which  he  would  like  me  to  communicate  to  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners.  He  replied  that  he  hoped  you  would 
take  some  measures  for  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of 
masters,  since  it  was  a  shame  that  a  University  man  like  himself 
should  derive  no  better  income  from  the  endowment  than  a  paltry 
95/.  a  year,  with  house  and  garden. 

In  a  village  school,  endowed  with  more  than  '2001.  per  annum, 
there  were  50  children,  of  whom  four  boys  at  the  head  were 
learning  Latin,  and  these  four  were  arranged  in  three  separate 
classes ;  two  elder  lads  workinGj  together  at  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  each  of  the  other  two  preparing  every  day  a  separate  Latin 
exercise.  The  master  told  me  that  so  much  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  in  hearing  the  lessons,  that  he  was  unable  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  the  rest.  There  is  an  exhibition  of  50/.  per  annum  to 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  boys  was  seeking  to  qualif}^  himself 
for  it.  The  trustees  and  the  head  master  pointed  with  much 
pride  to  the  fact  that  one  boy  from  the  school  \vas  now  enjoying 
this  exhibition  at  Cambridge,  and  that  another  would  be  prepared 
to  succeed  him.  This  was  their  only  test  of  the  goodness  of  the 
school.  Yet  it  is  the  only  school  in  the  village.  Its  existence 
makes  the  establishment  of  a  national  school  impossible,  and  its 
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general  character  is  very  low.  The  interests  of  the  entire  village 
are  sacrificed  to  those  of  two  boys,  and  to  the  fiction  that  it  possesses 
a  Grammar  SchooL 

In  another  school  I  found  a  clergyman  at  the  head,  and  he  told 
me  that  only  one  boy  was  learning  Latin ;  and  that  he  was  doing  so 
at  the  request  of  his  parents,  because  he  was  intended  for  a  druggist, 
and  wished  to  know  Latin  enough  to  understand  the  physicivm's 
prescriptions. 

I  will  not  encumber  this  part  of  the  report  with  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  unreaUty  of  the  professions  made  by  the  so  called 
grammar  schools.  Evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  strong- 
assertions  I  make  on  this  subject  will  be  found  passivi  in  the 
reports  of  my  visits  of  inspection.  I  may  especially  call  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  schools  at  Penistone,  at  Adling  Fleet,  at 
Barnsley,  at  Thornton  (Bradford),  at  Kirby  Stephen,  at  Beverley, 
at  Wolsingham,  and  at  Drighlington,  each  of  which  in  its  own 
way  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  badness  ;  though  little  below  the 
general  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  smaller  grammar  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  classical  learning  prescribed  by  statute  in  the 
large  majority  of  the  grammar  schools  may  be  safely  pronounced 
a  delusive  and  unfruitful  thing.  It  is  given  to  very  few  in 
smaller  schools,  any  form.  It  is  not  carried  to  any  substantial  issue  in  the  case  of 
five  per  cent,  of  the  scholars.  It  is  more  often  taught  to  keep  up 
a  show  of  obedience  to  founders'  wills  than  for  any  better  reason. 
It  is  so  taught  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  it  literally  comes  to 
nothing.  Finally,  it  furnishes  the  pretext  for  the  neglect  of  all 
other  useful  learning ;  and  is  the  indirect  means  of  keeping  down 
the  general  level  of  education  in  almost  every  small  town  which 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  an  endowment. 


General 
estimate  of  the 
classical  teach- 
ing in  the 


Theelementarv" 
teaching  given 
in  these 
schools. 


Their  furniture 
and  appliances, 


In  testing  the  other  work  of  the  grammar  schools,  I  necessarily 
carried  with  me  the  notions  I  had  formed  during  a  long  experience 
of  elementary  schools,  such  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  examine 
for  the  Privy  Council.  My  notions  of  what  a  good  school  should 
be,  of  the  work  it  should  do,  and  of  the  spirit  which  should  per- 
vade it,  are  mainly  formed  from  this  experience.  And  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  measured  by  this  test,  the  deficiencies  of 
the  grammar  schools  become  deplorably  apparent.  Leaving  Latin 
out  of  the  question,  the  attainments  of  the  boys  in  the  great 
majority  of  these  schools  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  children 
of  the  same  age  in  the  average  National  and  British  schools,  and 
their  whole  aspect  as  places  of  healthy  work  and  of  cheerful  moral 
discipline,  far  less  satisfactory.  But  this  is  a  subject  so  important 
that  it  is  well  to  speak  of  it  more  in  detail. 

Even  in  the  furniture  and  appliances  of  the  schools  the  dif- 
ference is  very  striking.  Some  of  the  desks  are  arranged  round 
the  room  so  that  the  pupils  face  the  walls ;  one  or  two  double 
desks  run  along  the  middle,  and  the  scholars  who  sit  in  them  look 
one  another  in  the  face.  In  both  arrangements  there  is  ample 
facility  for  copying  and  idleness,  and  none  for  proper  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  The  simple  expedient  of  grouping 
together  two  or  three  parallel  de?ks,  facing  the  teacher,  has  not  been 
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adopted  into  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Maps  and  diagrams  are  rare,  and  black-boards  rarer  still.  In  all 
proper  ec|uipment  and  teaching  apparatus  the  average  grammar 
school  is  so  deficient  that  an  inspector  under  the  Privy  Council 
would  generally  withhold  the  grant  on  the  ground  that  the  room 
was  insufficiently  furnished.  And  the  reason  is  obvious  ;  even  in 
the  richer  grammar  schools  funds  are  rarely  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose. Any  money  spent  in  improving  the  school  fittings  is 
necessarily  deducted  from  the  master's  stipend,  and  therefore  he 
has  the  strongest  inducement  to  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things 
which  otherwise  he  would  think  very  unsatisfactory.  Bare  and 
dirty  walls,  shaky  and  inconvenient  furniture,  and  outer  offices 
which  are  not  even  decent;  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

And  the  clumsy  arrangement  of  the  school  furniture  is  not  Their  organi 
without  an  important  influence  on  the  methods  of  teaching.  ^^^^^^' 
Collective  instruction  is  next  to  impossible  in  schools  so  fitted. 
The  master  sits  on  a  throne  at  one  end  and  calls  up  from  the 
desks  one  or  two  boys  at  a  time  to  say  lessons.  The  arrangements 
of  the  room  contemplate  the  learning  of  lessons  on  the  boys'  part, 
and  the  hearing  of  them  on  that  of  the  master :  nothing  more. 
Nearly  all  that  a  boy  does  is  performed  at  a  distance  from  the 
master's  eye,  and  may  be  done  as  slowly,  as  immethodically,  or  as 
dishonestly  as  he  likes.  Of  the  promptitude  and  mental  activity 
which  characterize  a  good  elementary  school,  I  see  little  or  nothing 
in  the  grammar  schools.  The  boys  are  told  to  learn,  but  they  are 
seldom  taught.  They  gain  neither  brightness  nor  stimulus  from 
the  sympathy  of  companionship,  because  they  do  little  or  none  of 
their  work  in  common.  They  cannot  answ^er  questions,  because 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  instruction  questions  are  never 
put. 

It  is  true  that  organisation  becomes  more  difficult,  and  in  some 
degree  less  necessary  as  the  number  of  pupils  diminishes.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  grammar  schools.  There 
are  often  from  20  to  40  children  of  all  ages  who  are  broken, 
up  into  four  or  five  classes  for  reading,  but  whose  work  is 
mainly  individual.  Xow  proper  classification  is  scarcely  possible 
in  schools  so  small.  A  school  of  70  or  80  can  be  better 
taught  by  two  masters  than  a  school  of  25  by  one.  By  proper 
classification  and  division  of  duty,  far  better  results  can  be 
obtained,  even  though  the  second  master  is  only  of  the  age 
and  rank  of  an  assistant.  But  if  a  grammar  school  becomes 
large  enough  or  rich  enough  to  have  a  second  master,  it  is  cut 
boldly  into  two.  It  has  little  vital  unity  to  be  destroyed  by  this 
process.  With  schools  as  with  animals,  the  lower  the  type  of 
organisation  the  less  important  such  vivisection  becomes.  JNIany 
a  school  has  two  masters,  but  they  generally  sit  in  se[>arate  rooms 
and  work  (|uite  imlependently.  They  seldom  or  never  combine 
their  j)Owers  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  for  the  school  as 
a  whole.  In  fact,  very  few  of  the  contrivances  for  economizing 
time  and  teaching  power  are  practised,  or  even  understood  in  the 
grammar  schools. 
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And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  also  tbat  in  free  schools  and  in  those 
in  Vv'hich  the  fees  are  small,  there  is  always  a  deficiency  of  books. 
It  is  found  that  if  a  father  pays  a  reasonable  sum  for  schoolinp;  he 
does  not  object  to  pay  a  further  sum  for  needful  books;  but  if  he 
pays  nothing  for  instruction  he  does  not  see  why  he  should  pro- 
vide any  of  the  means  of  instruction.  Accordingly  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  that  there  are  not  books  enough  for  all  to 
read  ;  that  many  of  the  scholars  are  wholly  without  them,  or  that 
the  text  books  in  use  are  old  and  obsolete.  The  teachers  of  the 
schools  tell  me  that  they  have  the  greatest  possible  difiSculty  to 
procure  suitable  books  ;  and  I  have  seen  makeshift  a,rrangements 
for  overcoming  the  diflftculty  which  were  quite  ludicrous  and  of 
which  a  pupil  teacher  would  be  ashamed. 

As  to  school  libraries,  they  are  almost  unknown  in  the  grammar 
schools ;  and  it  is  only  in  about  one  out  of  five  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  a  register  of  attendance. 

Even  in  the  best  of  the  grammar  schools  there  is  little  or  no 
attention  paid  to  reading  as  an  art.  I  do  not  mean  to  elocution, 
but  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  reading  with  correctness  and  good 
taste.  In  some  of  the  humbler  schools  the  New  Testament  is  the 
only  reading  book  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  practice,  both  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  child  in  reading  and  on  the  reverence  with  which  he 
regards  the  Word  of  God,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment. 
In  many  other  schools  the  Testament  is  read  in.  the  lower 
classes,  and  some  meagre  compendium  of  history  or  geography  in 
the  higher.  Even  in  the  highest  schools  as  soon  as  a  boy  has 
got  over  tlic  mechanical  part  of  the  art  of  reading,  no  further  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  his  improvement  in  it.  If  he  reads  aloud  at  all  he 
reads  a  school  book,  and  the  reading  lesson  is  subservient  to  the 
learning  of  history  or  mythology.  Books  properly  graduated  for 
teaching  to  read, — the  books  of  anecdote  and  fable,  and  of  simple 
verse,  which  have  of  late  years  done  so  much  to  lighten  the  labour 
of  elementary  teachers, — are  almost  unknown  in  the  grammar 
schools.  No  lessons  are  ever  given  in  the  art  of  reading  per  se,  or 
in  distinct  articulation,  or  in  just  expression.  It  is  always  pre- 
sumed that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  who  is  teach- 
ing Latin  to  do  -work  so  unimportant  as  this.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  reading  is  almost  always  slovenly,  indistinct,  and  tasteless. 
If  teachers  knew  how  much  a  clear  and  accurate  utterance  has  to 
do  with  distinctness  of  thought,  and  how  great  an  iniUience  a  good 
style  of  reading  has  upon  the  sympathy  with  which  a  boy  regards 
books,  and  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  them,  I  think  they  would 
pay  more  attention  to  this  matter.  The  speeches  which  are  recited 
at  the  great  schools  on  public  days  are  not  without  effect  in  proving 
to  boys  the  usefulness  of  fine  elocution.  But  their  influence  can 
only  be  very  partial,  so  long  as  the  arrangements  of  every  class  in 
the  school  do  not  recognize  good  reading  as  an  accomplishment 
worth  attaining. 

The  time  spent  in  the  working  of  arithmetic  appears  to  me  to 
be  wholly  disproportionate  to  any  result  either  intellectual  or 
practical  which  is  achieved  in  the  majority  of  schools.     A  large 
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part  of  every  clay  is  spent  in  what  is  teclinically  called  '^cyDlier- 
ing "  or  "  doing  sums."  Each  boy  is  required  to  v.ovk  out 
a  number  of  problems,  and  at  certain  intervals  to  show  that 
he  has  obtained  the  right  answer.  How  he  does  the  sum, 
whether  he  understands  the  process,  or  associates  any  definite 
idea  at  all  with  the  figures  which  fill  his  slate  are  questions 
which  seldom  occur.  As  soon  as  he  has  worked  all  the 
sums  grouped  together  under  one  rule  he  is  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  another.  His  progress  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
rules  which  he  has  thus  gone  through.  I  am  constantly  told  of 
boys  that  they  "  have  been  through  the  tutor,"  or  I  find  them 
working  out  conundrums  in  alligation,  tare  and  tret,  or  partnership 
without  time.  If  I  invite  these  Ijoys  to  form  a  class  and  to 
put  down  from  my  dictation  an  addition  sum  it  constantly  happens 
that  from  one-fourth  to  four-fifths  are  wholly  unable  to  set  down 
the  figures  in  order.  A  question  as  to  the  difference  between  49 
fourpenny-pieces  and  35  sixpences,  or  to  the  number  of  times 
^\d.  can  be  taken  out  of  4/.  is  often  wholly  unanswered.  Boys 
ask  helplessly  what  rule  the  sum  is  in.  They  are  ready  to  work 
any  quesiion  which  I  will  set  down  for  them  in  the  form  of  a  sum, 
but  they  are  wholly  unable  to  translate  the  language  of  my  ques- 
tion into  that  form.  In  truth,  of  the  two  elements  in  every  sum, 
— the  thinking  and  the  working,  boys  learn  the  latter  only,  and  it 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  to  find  that  any  attempt  is  made  to 
encourage  thinking  at  all.  I  am  often  told  by  the  master  that  if  a 
boy's  sum  is  wrong  he  is  sent  back  until  it  is  right.  If  he  says  he 
does  not  understand  it,  he  is  told  to  look  at  the  rule.  Now  it  need 
not  be  said  here  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  the  reason  of 
arithmetical  processes  intelligible  to  a  child ;  that  the  exercise  of 
thouuht  and  reflection  generated  by  such  a  lesson  is  very  valuable; 
and  that  slow  progress,  if  it  is  real,  and  if  the  understanding  fol- 
lows the  work,  is  of  far  more  value  even  for  business  purposes  than 
a  blind  and  servile  use  of  rules  which  are  not  comprehended.  All 
this  has  been  long  recognized  in  good  elementary  schools.  There 
the  teacher  collects  his  scholars  before  entering  on  a  new  rule;  works 
with  their  help  a  sum  on  the  black-boai'd  ;  explains  the  reason  of 
each  process  ;  and  asks  to  have  the  significance  and  value  of  each 
figure  pointed  out.  Moreover  he  does  not  rely  wholly  on  book 
work  even  for  the  necessary  practice  in  computation :  but  he  dic- 
tates new  questions;  he  invites  the  scholars  to  frame  questions  of 
their  own  ;  he  seeks  to  vary  as  much  as  possible  the  forms  in  which 
he  presents  his  problems;  and  he  does  nut  enter  a  new  rule  until 
he  has  exhausted  every  phase  of  the  old  one,  and  applied  it  to  as 
many  cases  as  he  can.  The  effect  of  such  teaching  is  twofold. 
The  learner  is  not  at  fault  when  a  problem  is  presented  to  him  in 
a  shape  not  exactly  resembling  those  in  a  school  book  ;  and  inci- 
dentally his  power  of  reasoning  is  strongly  stimulated  by  the  habit 
of  searching  out  the  meaning  of  every  rule  and  accounting  for  the 
presence  of  every  figure  in  a  sum.  He  employs  in  a  humble 
but  very  effective  way  a  mental  gymnastic  of  the  same  kind,  which 
an  older  student  gains  in  mathematics.  But  there  is  little  or  none 
of  this  in  the  grammar  schools.     It  is  true  that  the  mnstcrs  some- 
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times  tell  me  that  they  withhold  such  teaching  on  principle  ;  that 
it  is  not  good  for  boys  to  have  the  reason  of  arithmetical  processes 
placed  before  them  in  an  explicit  form  ;  that  these  reasons  are  im- 
plicit in  the  mechanism  of  the  rides  and  will  reveal  themselves  in 
due  time  as  the  boy's  power  of  reflection  increases :  but  all  this, 
as  I  have  before  said,  presupposes  an  intellectual  career  to  which 
the  pupils  now  in  the  grammar  schools  are  not  destined ;  at  least  it 
presupposes  a  study  of  algebra,  which  not  five  per  cent,  of  the 
scholars  ever  reach.  I  am,  however,  less  concerned  here  Avith  these 
matters  of  oiDinion  than  with  the  simple  fact,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  scholars  whom  I  have  examined  in  endowed  schools,  if  tested  by 
the  usual  standards  appropriate  to  boys  of  similar  age,  under  the 
Revised  Code,  would  fail  to  pass  the  examination  either  in  arith- 
metic or  any  other  elementary  subject. 

A  point  in  which  the  grammar  schools  are  very  deficient  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Technical  grammar  is 
sometimes  taught  to  the  upper  classes,  but  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. The  higher  masters  who  are  teaching  classics  seldom 
attempt  to  teach  English  grammar  at  all.  The  lower  teach  it  by 
methods  which  neutralize  their  own  object.  I  can  conceive  but 
two  objects  to  be  contemplated  in  the  teaching  of  English  gram- 
mar: -(1.)  The  indirect  discipline  which  the  habit  of  analysing 
words  and  sentences  gives,  and  (2)  its  direct  practical  effect  in 
teaching  a  pupil  to  speak  correctly.  But,  as  grammar  is  commonly 
taught  it  serves  neither  of  those  purposes.  In  so  far  as  grammar 
is  an  art  it  may  be  doubted  whether  proficiency  in  it  is  ever  gained 
from  rules.  The  power  to  speak  and  -write  correctly  is  to  be 
acquired,  if  at  all,  by  practice.  Hence,  the  child  who  is  always 
surrounded  by  educated  people  will  acquire  it  without  formal 
teaching,  by  imitation  and  habit  alone.  He  will  be  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  school.  For  all  other  children,  rules  are  less 
needed  than  exercises :  and  if  these  be  well  graduated  and  pro- 
gressive, and  tolerably  ample,  they  will  furnish  practice  which  will 
go  far  to  save  a  learner  from  solecisms  and  to  give  him  freedom 
and  ease  in  speakmg.*  But  in  so  far  as  grammar  is  a  science  it  is 
taught  for  other  than  immediate  practical  purposes.  Here  every 
fact  about  the  history  of  words,  every  law  about  modifications  of 
spelling,  and  every  technical  distinction  between  the  parts  which 
compose  a  word  or  a  sentence  become  of  importance.  For  they  all 
tend  to  generate  thoughtfulness  about  language  and  knowledge 
of  its  principles.  The  best  teachers  say  that  linguistic  discipline 
of  this  sort  lies  rather  in  the  comparison  of  two  languages  than 
in  the  exclusive  study  of  one.  But  the  school-boy  who  merely 
learns  the  Latin  or  English  grammar  by  heart  obtains  little  or 
none  of  it.  When  Latin  and  English  grammar  are  taught  together 
as  co-ordinate  subjects,  and  when  every  distinction  in  the  one  is 
referred  to  the  corresponding  distinction  which  is  either  wanting 
or  present  in  the  other,  the  value  of  the  exercise  is  considerable  : 

*  In  all  French  schools  exercises  calculated  to  give  fluency  and  precision  to  the 
student  in  the  use  of  his  own  language  occupy  a  large  place.  They  do  not  supersede 
Latin,  but  are  regarded  as  its  necessary  concomitants. 
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and  I  have  ahvays  found  in  these  cases  that  progress  even  in  Latin 
alone  was  more  expeditious  than  when  the  grammar  of  that  lan- 
guao-e  was  taught  pe/'  se.  But  much  more  might  easily  be  done 
by  the  systematic  study  of  English,  whether  Latin  is  taught  or 
not.  I  find  very  few  teachers  who  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  own  language  as  an  instrument  of  philological  drill, 
and  fewer  still  who  know  how  to  turn  it  to  good  account  in  instruc- 
tion. But  in  this  department  text-books  have  of  late  years  greatly 
improved,  and  I  have  now  and  then  heard  lessons  given  on  the 
analysis  of  English  words  and  sentences,  which,  as  examples  of 
discipline  in  memory,  accuracy,  and  keenness  of  discernment  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  lessons  which  an  accomplished  head  master 
gives  to  a  sixth  form  in  reading  Thucydides  or  Juvenal.  And  for 
boys  in  secondary  schools  more  of  this  teaching  is  much  to  be 
desired.  But  if  English  grammar  is  ever  to  take  an  honoured 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  English  schools  the  head  masters  must 
have  faith  in  it.  As  a  rule  they  undervalue  its  usefulness  simply 
because  their  own  attention  has  never  been  drawn  to  it.  If  one- 
half  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  now  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  English 
philology,  means  would  soon  be  found*  of  raising  this  long  neglected 
department  into  its  rightful  place. 

And  a  similar  remark  applies  to  physical  science.  It  is  excluded  Physical 
from  the  course  of  instruction  in  schools,  because  it  was  excluded  science. 
from  the  education  of  the  masters,  who  naturally  think  that  alone 
to  be  worth  knowing  which  they  themselves  know.  If  one  looks 
with  fresh  eyes  at  the  range  of  modern  science,  at  the  processes  by 
which  its  truths  have  been  evolved,  at  the  compact  organised  form 
which  some  parts  of  it  have  assumed  ;  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  here  is  an  educational  instrument  of  the  highest  value 
if  we  only  knew  how  to  use  ir.  But  the  current  belief  among  the 
heads  oi"  schools  is  that  science  is  a  collective  name  for  all  sorts  of 
miscellaneous  information,  and  that  no  amount  of  scientific  know- 
ledge could  ever  deserve  the  name  of  scholarship.  This  belief  is 
not  to  be  Avondered  at,  considering  that  what  passes  for  scientific 
teaching  consists  generally  of  the  learning  by  heart  of  a  few  pas- 
sages from  some  meagre  catechism  on  mechanics  or  electricity  ;  or 
else  of  a  popular  lecture  illustrated  by  experiments.  Neither  the 
book-work  nor  the  popular  lectui'e  alone  produces  satisfactory  results. 
If  they  were  combined  judiciously,  if  conversational  and  experi- 
mental lectures  were  given  with  more  system  and  frequency,  and 
if  each  was  supplemented  by  the  exact  study  of  some  good  text 
book   bearing  on   the   subject,  physics  might  take  an  honourable 

*  At  two  recent  examinations  for  the  India  Civil  Service,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
test  the  work  of  the  candidates  in  English  language  and  literature.  There  were,  of 
course,  many  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  supeiiicial,  and  wiio  had  merely 
"  got  up  "  a  few  facts  from  manuals.  ]}ut  of  at  least  one-fourth,  including  nearly  all 
who  were  ultimately  selected  by  the  Indian  Government,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
their  study  of  Euglisli  was  a  reality,  had  been  pursued  critically  and  with  some  exact- 
ness, and  liad  served  a  definite  educational  purpose.  In  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  also,  I  have  observed  during  several  years  a  steady  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  candidates  who  had  studied  the  history  and  structure  of  the  Englisli 
language  carefully.  The  number  of  teachers  who  know  how  to  give  a  disciplinul 
character  to  such  studies  is  increasing,  but  it  probably  does  not  at  present  include 
many  of  the  masters  of  grammar  schools. 
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place  among  modern  studies.  At  least  it  would  have  a  fair  chance. 
But  at  present  its  capabilities  are  held  in  no  esteem,  simply  because 
they  have  not  been  tried. 

Leeds  is  the  only  grammar  school  in  which  I  have  found  a  reso- 
lute and  systematic  attempt  to  teach  science.  Here  there  is  an 
excellent  laboratory  and  a  class  is  well  drilled  in  chemical  manipu- 
lation and  analysis.  Chemistry  has  so  close  a  relation  to  the 
success  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  that  in  Leeds,  at  least, 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  disregarded.  Accordingly,  there  is  a 
demand  for  systematic  instruction  in  this  branch  of  practical  science  ; 
and  this  demand  has  been  judiciously  met  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  school.  But  it  is  not  as  an  educational  instrument  that  the 
subject  has  here  been  taken  up.  It  is  a  concession  to  the  manufic- 
turing  needs  of  the  town.  It  is  pursued  by  the  sons  of  manufac- 
turers in  order  that  they  may  better  understand  the  processes  of 
dyeing  and  preparing  cloth.  It  is  demanded  just  as  navigation  is 
demanded  in  a  seaport  town,  as  a  commercial  necessity,  not  as  a 
branch  of  liberal  education. 

Eeligious  I  havc  sought,  with  some  care,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  need  for 

instruction.  religious  instruction  is  recognized  or  urged  by  the  parents  of 
scholars,  and  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  teachers  is  almost 
unanimous.  In  sending  boarders,  parents  generally  stipulate  that 
their  sons  shall  attend  church  or  other  place  of  worship,  and  often 
interest  themselves  to  inquire  whether  the  order  and  habits  of  the 
school  are  those  of  a  Christian  household.  But  for  day  scholai's 
little  or  none  of  this  solicitude  is  expressed.  There  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  desire  for  the  omission  of  religious  teaching  on  the 
ground  th.at  the  parents  disapprove  of  certain  tenets;  but  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  for  parents  to  sliow  any  desire  for  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion or  to  make  any  remonstrance  if  such  instruction  is  altogether 
omitted.  In  many  of  the  grammar  schools,  however,  religious 
teaching  occupies  a  prominent  place ;  and  it  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  if  it  retains  this  place,  it  is  owing  to  the  ]>ious  zeal 
of  founders  and  of  clergy,  and  to  the  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
conscientious  teachers,  and  not  to  the  urgency  of  any  demand  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  most  nearly  interested. 

In  nearly  all  the  grammar  schools  the  religious  teaching  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  a 
few  cases  this  is  expressly  provided  for  by  statute,*  in  a  still 
greater  number  it  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  condition  that  the 
trustees  shall  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  head 
master  sliall  be  a  clergyman,  or  that  the  vicar  shall  be  ex  officio 
the  chairman  of  the  board.     But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  usage 

*  In  the  \vill  of  Mrs.  Ramsden,  -who  in  1734  founded  the  school  at  EUand,  near 
Halifax,  the  following  imperative  directions  occur  : 

"I  -will  that  the  master  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being  shall  faithfully  instruct 
"  the  children  in  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
"  shall  particulai-ly  oblige  them  to  learn  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"  and  to  repeat  the  same  to  him  -without  book  at  least  once  in  every  week  after  they 
"  shall  have  so  learned,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  repeat  the  same  to  him,  and  that  on 
"  such  occasions  he  shall  explain  the  same  or  some  parts  thereof,  in  a  manner  suited 
"  to  their  capacities."  Yet  in  this  school  there  was  no  distinctive  religious  teaching 
■whatever,  or  any  of  the  questioning  on  the  Catechism  prescribed  by  the  founder's  ■will. 
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in  rather  i\\e  result  of  long  custom  than  of  any  specific  regulation. 
In  practice,  howeverj  the  stringency  of  the  rule  depends  entirely 
on  the  temper  and  zeal  of  the  actual  administrators  of  the  trust 
for  the  time  being.  I  have  seen  the  laxest  practice  in  this  respect 
when  the  terms  of  the  will  are  most  peremptory,  whilst  in  the  two 
or  three  schools  in  which  dogma  has  been  most  strictly  enforced, 
there  is  no  statutory  provision  whatever  to  justify  the  exclusion  of 
Dissenters'  children. 

At  S.  Peter's,  York,  there  is  a  chapel  which  has  been  improved  and  School 
beautified  by  the  contributions  of  old  pupils.  The  boys  are  trained  services, 
to  take  a  part  in  the  choral  service,  they  are  instructed  in  sacred 
music  by  Dr.  Monk,  the  accomplished  organist  of  York  Minster, 
and  they. have  the  advantage  of  listening  to  short  and  suitable  ser- 
mons from  their  own  head  master  every  Sunday.  Of  the  influence 
of  such  arrangements  in  quickening  the  religious  life  of  the  boys, 
and  in  hallowing  all  the  traditions  and  recollections  of  the  school, 
T  need  not  speak.  But  this  union  of  the  pastoral  relation  with 
that  of  schoolmaster  is  only  possible  in  great  schools,  and  at  this 
moment  York  and  Leeds  are  the  only  two  schools  in  the  county 
wliich  possess  the  advantage  of  a  school  chapel.* 

In  the  higher  schools  "  divinity  "  includes  Jewish  history,  the  Dogmatic 
construing  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  perhaps  some  knowledge  teaching, 
of  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  Catechism  is  taught,  but  rather 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Rubric  as  "an  instruction  to  bo 
learned  before  confirmation  "  than  as  the  vehicle  of  theological 
instruction  to  little  boys.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  schools 
the  religious  instruction  consists  mainly  of  the  repetition  by  heart 
of  the  Church  catechism,  to  which  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently, 
acided,  a  little  knowledge  of  Bible  history.  I  have  constantly 
inquired  Avhat  was  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction,  and 
what  was  the  process  by  which  it  was  given;  and  I  have  been 
reluctantly  convinced  that  this  is  the  one  subject  which'^is  taught 
with  the  least  intelligence  and  with  the  smallest  practical  result. 
The  majority  of  boys  learn  to  repeat  the  Catechism  by  heart,  but 
are  wholly  unable  to  interpret  its  language;  and  their  mode  of 
uttering  the  words  generally  shows  that  they  associate  no  meaning 
whatever  with  them.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  when  questioning 
children  on  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  "  renounce,"  "  inheritor," 
"sacrament;"  or  asking  them  to  supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  sen- 
tences,! that  it  'Was  not  the  practice  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  that  the  Catechism  was  an  exercise  of  the  memory  only., 
In  one  school  I  tisked  the  master,  a  clergyn'.an,  whether  all  the 

*  Richmond,  thougli  not  possessing  a  school  chapel,  comes  nf.\t  in  this  respect. 
The  head-master  is  the  incumbent  ot"  a  neighbouring  church  to  whieh  no  parochial 
district  is  attached,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  bring  the  boys  to  church  and  to  have  a 
special  school  ser^•ice  every  Sunday. 

f  Take  two  questions  in  the  Catechism  : — 

"  (Q.)  Ddst  tlum  not  think  that  thou  art  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  as  thev  have 
pnmiised  for  thee  ? 

(/I.)  Yes  verily,  and  by  God's  helj)  so  I  will.  And  I  heartily  thank  our  heaveulv 
Father  that  he  liath  ealled  me  to  this  state  of  salvation,  and  that  I  may  coutinue  in 
the  same  unto  my  life's  end. 

a.  c.  i.  N 
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boys  had  been  baptised  ;  lie  replied  that  he  suspected  not,  he  never 
asked  the  question,  for  he  would  rather  not  know.  It  was  his 
practice  to  teach  the  Catechism  to  all  alike,  whether  they  had  been 
baptised  or  not.  In  another  school  in  which  I  was  assured  by 
the  managers  and  the  master  that  great  importance  was  attached  to 
Church  teaching,  and  where  I  found  everyone  able  to  utter  a  set 
of  sounds,  inarticulate  it  is  true,  but  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  answers  of  the  Catechism ;  there  was  not  one  child  who  knew 
the  name  of  his  godfather,  or  had  the  smallest  notion  of  the  rela- 
tionship implied  by  that  word. 

Many  teachers  in  this  district  seem  to  regard  the  Catechism  as  a 
sort  of  charm  or  talisman,  possessing  a  virtue  quite  independent 
of  any  meaning  which  it  may  convey.  The  learning  of  the  words 
is  supposed  to  be  an  end,  and  not  the  means  to  any  higher  end, 
intellectual  or  moral ;  and  to  constitute  a  mark  or  test  of  Church- 
manship  whether  they  are  understood  or  not.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  all  unmeaning  routine  tends  to  disgust  a  child 
and  to  alienate  his  sympathy  from  the  subject  so  treated,  I  should 
say  with  confidence  that  the  dogmatic  teaching  attempted  in  the 
large  proportion  of  the  grammar  schools  simply  comes  to  nothing. 
It  certainly  has  no  effect  in  attracting  boys  to  the  English  Church, 
or  making  its  principles  intelligible  to  them.  And  I  know  of  few 
things  more  melancholy  than  to  see  in  how  many  places  good  and 
able  men  are  content  to  teach  the  highest  of  all  subjects  by  methods 
which  they  have  contemptuously  abandoned  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  instruction. 

Boys  may,  indeed,  be  powerfully  influenced  by  sharing  together 
in  acts  of  worship,  or  by  following  out  through  the  Christian  year 
the  meaning  of  the  Church's  lessons  and  services :  and  in  great 
schools  like  that  of  York  or  Durham,  where  a  sort  of  reverend 
ecclesiastical  character  pervades  the  place,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  all  the  associations  and  the  habits  of  the  school  have  a  lasting 
and  salutary  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  pupils.  And  I  should  be 
sorry  to  undervalue  the  effect  of  the  simple  and  affecting  services 
at  which  I  have  been  present  at  morning  or  evening  prayer  in 
school  households.  The  religious  discipline  of  the  better  boarding 
schools  is  a  reality ;  but  the  religious  instruction  of  the  mass  of  day 
schools  is  just  the  reverse.  It  gives  to  the  memory  a  set  of  obso- 
lete words  ;  but  it  offers  nothing  to  the  understanding,  and  still 
less  to  the  feeling  or  the  conscience.  In  many  places  it  is  but  too 
plain  that  there  is  a  sort  of  religious  teaching,  which  while  it 
appears  on  the  one  hand  to  be  worth  contending  for  by  clergy  and 

(Q.)  What  is  the  inward  spiritual  grace  ? 

(-4.)  A  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  for  being  by  nature 
born  in  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace." 

Now  in  each  of  these  cases  the  answer  is  only  part  of  a  sentence  and  has  no  mean- 
ing, iti  se ;  its  completion  and  all  the  words  which  give  it  significance  being  contained 
in  the  question.  But  the  child  is  never  called  on  to  learn  the  question  by  heart. 
What  he  learns  is  by  itself  an  unmeaning  fi'agment,  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  foimd 
one  who  could  supply  the  remaining  words,  or  make  up  a  sentence  of  any  kind  from 
the  portion  which  he  has  learned. 
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trustees ;  and  on  the  other  hand  suffices  to  irritate  Dissenters  and  to 
give  a  general  impression  that  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  party, 
is  yet  insufficient  to  produce  any  educational  result  whatever, 
whether  for  good  or  evil. 

In  one  school  I  had  occasion  to  ask  the  master  in  the  presence  Instances. 

the  trustees  some  questions  respecting  the  religious  instruction. 
He  replied  that  his  -was  essentially  a  Church  of  England  school, 
and  that  every  child  was  required  to  learn  the  Catechism.  I  asked 
if  any  exception  was  ever  made,  and  was  informed  that  one  or  two 
children  of  dissenters  had  been  excused  from  this  lesson  at  the 
request  of  their  parents.  These  boys,  however,  were  not  found- 
ation or  free  boys.  Had  they  been  so  the  remonstrances  of  the 
parents  would  not  have  been  listened  to.  But  since  they  were 
paying  scholars,  the  master  did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  their 
removal.  The  trustees  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement, 
although  they  told  me  in  the  case  of  all  children  who  were  gratui- 
tously educated  by  the  charity,  they  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
insist  on  Church  teaching. 

At  another  school  in  which  there  is  a  very  marked  separation 
between  the  free  scholars  and  those  who  pay  ;  I  found  the  most 
stringent  arrangements  for  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  at  church 
on  Sundays  and  saints'  days,  and  for  the  education  of  the  children 
in  the  Church  catechism.  But  the  master  told  me  that  these  rules 
only  applied  to  the  free  boys ;  that  to  enforce  them  on  the  rest 
would  be  offensive  to  the  parents  and  would  lead  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  income.  Hence  all  the  religious  instruction  Avas  con- 
fined to  the  free  boys.  The  others  learned  neither  Catechism  nor 
Bible. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  in  which  dogmatic  instruc-  The  religious 
tion  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  has  come  to  be  "difficulty, 
regarded  by  the  poor  as  a  penal  infliction  from  which  their  richer 
neighbours  may  purchase  exemption  as  a  privilege.  And  the  only 
cases  in  this  district  in  which  I  have  found  a  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  Catechism  against  the  wishes  of  the  parents  have  been  schools 
fur  the  pour  and  free  scholars.  In  schools  where  boys  pay  good 
fees  there  is  little  or  no  exclusiveness.  The  three  or  four  great 
schools  in  this  dis^trict  are  in  the  hands  of  earnest  churchmen  and 
are  characterised  by  earnest  church  teaching  ;  but  I  have  found  in 
them  the  children  of  Catholics  and  of  Unitarians,  and  I  know  that 
the  wishes  of  such  parents  have  been  considerately  met.  The 
Church  catechism  or  dismissal  is  not  an  alternative  with  which 
parents  in  the  middle  or  upper  ranks  of  life  are  ever  confronted  in 
a  good  school.  It  is  only  the  poor  and  dependent  who  are  forced 
to  accept  it.  It  is  mainly  for  them  that  the  protection  of  a 
"  Conscience  Clause  "  is  needed,  and  this  reason  makes  it  all  the 
more  incumbent  on  a  wise  and  generous  Legislature  to  provide 
one.  In  this  district  there  is  a  strung  wish  for  the  legal  enforce- 
ment of  some  such  provision  on  all  the  grammar  schools.  The 
general  belief  that  the  endowments  are  administered  in  the  interests 
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of  Churchmen  exclusively  is  one  great  reason  for  their  unpopularity, 
especially  among  Dissenters.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon 
me  that  if  it  was  right  and  necessary  to  throw  open  the  Univer- 
sities, it  Avas  as  illogical  as  it  was  unjust  to  persist  in  an  exclusive 
policy  in  the  management  of  those  institutions  which  are  meant  as 
the  nurseries  of  the  Universities. 

All  recent  legislation  has  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the 
benefit  of  ancient  endowments  should  not  be  limited  to  those  who 
jn'ofess  a  particular  creed.  And  it  is  evident  that  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  dissent  greatly  abounds,  if  grammar 
schools  are  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  designed  they 
must  be  open  on  terms  which  do  not  exclude  the  child  of  a  Dissenter. 
There  are  three  possible  solutions  to  this  difficulty.  (1)  The  reli- 
gious teaching  may  be  altogether  omitted ;  (2)  it  may  be  of  a 
catholic  or  unsectarian  kind,  including  the  scriptures  only,  but  no 
Creed  or  Catechism  ;  or,  (3)  it  may  be  based  on  the  Liturgy  and 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  may  allow  of  the  absence 
from  such  teaching  of  all  those  whose  parents  record  an  objection 
in  writing.  Of  these,  the  first  or  "  secular  "  plan  evades  the  reli- 
gious difficulty,  it  is  true ;  but  when  hardened  into  a  system  it  not 
only  alienates  the  sympathies  of  most  religious  men,  but  it  produces 
injurious  effects  on  the  boys,  for  it  obliges  a  pious  schoolmaster  to 
be  silent  on  the  one  subject  which  he  feels  to  be  most  important. 
And  I  have  met  in  my  inquiries  with  very  few  parents  or  managers 
who  expressed  the  least  wish  for  it.  The  second  or  '^  comprehep- 
sive"  system  is  more  feasible  in  schools,  and  coincides  much  more 
nearly  with  the  actual  practice  even  in  good  Church  schools  than  is 
generally  supposed.  But  it  is  theoretically  very  difficult  to  define 
sucli  teaching,  and  the  definition,  if  made,  would  sometimes  press 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  a  religious  man.  There  are  few  persons 
wb.o  express  a  desire  for  such  an  arrangement ;  because  there  are  few 
who  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  real  religious  teaching  which 
explains  the  Bible  and  teaches  children  to  love  it  and  to  accept  it 
as  the  guide  of  their  lives;  and  yet  which  does  not  give  lessons  on 
those  points  of  doctrine  and  of  Church  government  on  which 
different  bodies  of  Christian  Englishmen  are  not  ao-reed.  The 
third  system,  that  of  a  Church  of  England  School  with  a  ''  Con- 
science Clause,"  would,  I  believe,  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  this  district  generally.  Dissenters  avail  themselves 
freely  of  the  schools  in  which  it  prevails  ;  and  the  occasions  on 
which  they  use  their  right  of  withdrawing  their  children  from  tlie 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  school  are  very  rare.  But  they  value  the 
liberty  of  taking  their  children  with  them  on  a  Sunday  ;  and  in  just 
the  proportion  in  which  they  feel  earnestly  on  religious  matters 
they  would  rebel  against  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  a 
creed  without  their  consent. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  solution  to  the 
difficulty  would  not  always  be  satisfactory  to  the  governing 
bodies ;  and  that  some  of  the  clergy  who  are  most  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  promote  education,  entertain  strong  objections  to 
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it.      Thus   one    clergyman,  who  is  the  principal  trustee    of  the 
endowed  grammar  school  in  his  parish,  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Dissenters  do  not  seem  to  object  to  the  words  of  the  catechism, 
"  though  some  of  them  do  not  Hke  to  hear  questions  asked  as  to  its  meaning. 
"  If  its  teaching  seems  strange  to'them,  it  is  chiefly  because  their  own  rehgious 
"  views,  though  not  put  into  words,  are  different '  from  all  existing  standards 
"  of  doctrine,  and  have  come  down  to  them  from  the  indiflFerentism  of  the  18th 
'•  century.  But  if  those  who  liked  might  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
"  teaching  of  the  catechism,  some  perhaps  might  do  so  chiefly  because  thej^ 
•'  think  the  children  learn  enough  religion  at  home  without  going  to  school 
"  for  it.  Every  one  who  knows  the  bulk  of  the  parents  knows  that  even  if 
"  they  wanted  to  teach  them  religion  they  could  not  do  it.  Their  childi-en, 
"  therefore,  would  certainly  lose  all  religious  teaching  of  any  value.  But  the 
"  effect  on  the  others  would  be  still  worse.  When  some  were  taken  away  from 
"  religious  teaching  the  rest  would  lose  all  interest  in  it.  Practically  upon  all 
"  open  questions  the  belief  of  the  body  of  the  people  falls  down  to  the  lowest 
"  point.  When  some  take  one  view  and  others  a  different  one,  most  people 
"  i)elieve  what  is  easiest ;  so  if  some  openly  disbeUeved  the  church  catechism, 
"  the  rest  would  lose  any  belief  in  it  which  they  might  be  brought  to  have." 

Tlie  assumption  here  that  all  other  belief  than  that  of  the  Church 
of  England  consists  of  mere  negations,  is  scarcely  verified  by  ex- 
])erience.  The  objections  to  the  enforcement  of  the  catechism, 
which  have  been  urged  upon  me  in  this  district  have  come,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  from  many  persons  of  very  strong  convictions,  and 
with  very  definite  \'iews  about  religion.*  And  in  the  prospect  of 
such  measures  of  improvement  as  may  render  the  grammar  schools 
more  valuable,  it  seems  more  important  than  ever  to  make  them 
accessible  on  equitable  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
more  cruel  than  ever  to  assume  that  it  is  only  the  u-religious  and 
the  indifferent  who  object  to  the  church  catechism. 

The  Charity  Commission  has  introduced  a  conscience  clause 
into  nearly  all  the  recent  schemes  which  it  has  sanctioned.  The 
reasons  for  enforcing  it  arc  closely  analogous  to  those  on  which 
tlie  Education  Committee  of  Privy  Council  justify  a  similar 
procedure.  That  body,  as  is  well  known,  only  enforces  it  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  only  room  for  one  school  in  a 
|)arish.  If  there  be  population  enough  to  justify  the  erection  of 
two  rival  schools,  the  founders  of  each  are  at  liberty  to  make 
it  as  exclusive  as  they  like.  But  the  endowed  school  is  gene- 
rally without  any  rival.  In  a  small  village  it  is  often  the  only 
school  ;  in  a  larger  place  it  is  the  only  secondary  or  middle  school : 
in  all  places  it  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind,  and  possesses,  or 
ought  to  possess,  special  advantages  of  its  own.  The  grievance  of 
excluding  the  children  of  Dissenters  is  therefore  far  more  serious 
in  the  Granunar  schools,  as  a  whole,  than  in  the  ordinary  National 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  among  the  clergj'  than  to  take  for  granted  that  there  is 
no  *•  definite  "  religious  teaching  except  in  their  own  schools.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. I  have  seen  a  great  many  church  schools  :  and  I  have  had  especial  oppor- 
tunities of  kno>ving  the  inner  working  of  some  scores  of  British,  AVeslcyan,  and  other 
non-Church  of  England  schools.  And  [  am  convinced  that,  setting  aside  the  cate- 
chism, ttie  religious  knowledge  in  the  latter  class  of  schools  receives  fully  as  much 
attention  as  in  the  former,  that  the  bible  is  quite  as  frequently  read,  and  that  its 
main  facts  and  lessons  are  not  less  diligently  taught  and  definitely  understood. 
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schools.  I  have  already  said  that  the  protection  of  a  conscience 
clause  is  not  often  invoked,  but  the  spirit  which  renders  it 
necessary  has  not  ceased  to  exist.*  And  it  is  the  exceptional 
cases  which  furnish  the  measure  of  its  necessity. 
The  clergy  as  Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  another  which  has  been 
frequently  brought  before  me  in  the  course  of  this  Investigation  : 
I  mean  the  general  employment  of  the  clergy  as  schoolmasters. 
Tradition,  and  the  express  words  of  the  founders,  combine  to  point 
out  the  clergy  as  the  suitable  teachers,  not  only  for  higher 
posts,  but  also  for  many  of  the  lower.  This  district  contains 
some  striking  examples  of  the  advantages  of  placing  a  clergyman 
at  the  head  of  a  great  school.  He  has  often  a  weight  derived 
from  his  clerical  character  which  acts  most  beneficially  on  his 
work  as  a  schoolmaster.  And  the  Increased  confidence  which 
parents  are  apt  to  feel  in  placing  their  sons  under  the  moral 
supervision  of  a  minister  of  religion  is  not  only  very  natural,  but 
is  fully  justified  by  experience.  Moreover,  the  care  of  a  great 
boarding-school,  though  laborious,  is  attended  with  profits  so  large, 
and  gives  a  sphere  of  religious  Influence  so  important,  that  it  has 
Its  attraction  for  men  of  the  highest  character  and  qualification. 
But  these  considerations  do  not  apply  to  the  smaller  day  schools 
nor  to  the  lower  masterships  In  the  great  schools.  When  a  post 
of  this  kind  yields  an  income  of  less  than  250/.  per  annum,  and 
is  filled  by  a  clergyman,  it  Is  either  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man 
who  takes  it  as  a  temporary  resource,  and  is  looking  for  prefer- 
ment ;  or  in  those  of  an  elder  man  of  inferior  stamp  and  of  no 
ambition.  And  I  cannot  express  my  sense  of  the  unsuitableness  of 
both  classes  of  men  for  the  work  which  is  often  undertaken  by  them 
in  the  endowed  schools.  Four  of  the  worst  schools  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  were  conducted  by  clergymen.     They  were  nominally 

*  "  Have  you  any  Dissenters  in  your  parish  ? — Yes.  What  is  their  present  position 
"  with  regard  to  education  ? — They  have  no  school.  They  had  a  school  not  long 
"  ago,  but  it  is  gone ;  my  parish  is  a  small  parish,  and  there  are  not  a  great  number 
"  of  Dissenters  in  it.  My  rule,  which  I  observe  strictly  and  always  shall  obscrvL^  with 
"  regard  to  all  schools  in  my  hands  is,  that  I  do  not  admit  any  child  unless  that 
"  child  has  been  baptized  in  the  Chm'ch  of  England,  and  therefore  those  children, 
"  unless  their  parents  are  prepared  to  bring  them  to  baptism  in  the  Church  of 
"  England,  would  not  be  admitted  into  my  school. 

"  Do  I  understand  j'ou  to  state  that  you  have  no  objection  to  admit  into  your  school 
"  the  child  of  any  Dissenter  provided  that  child  has  been  baptized  ? — That  is  all. 
'•■  But  when  the  child  is  there,  do  you  make  it  a  condition  that  he  shall  learn  the 
"  whole  Catechism  and  shall  attend  your  church  on  Sundays  ?- — Yes.  *  *  * 
"  I  would  much  rather  be  without  a  school  individually  than  have  a  school  conducted 
"  on  another  principle  (that  of  the  'Conscience  Clause').  I  do  not  think  you  would 
"  do  any  real  good,  because,  I  think,  you  would  only  be  doing  what  a  great  man  once 
"  said  when  he  was  applied  to  about  the  education  matter,  '  What  are  you  going  to 
"  do?  Are  you  going  to  make  clever  devils  of  your  children  '  ?  I  believe  that  you 
"  may  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  and  you  certainly  will  do  it,  vmless  you  bring  up  the 
"  children  in  a  distinct  dogmatic  faith. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  own  duty  as  a  Christian  minister  would 
"  be  to  allow  the  families  of  Dissenters  who  refused  to  accept  these  terms  to  grow  up 
"  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  ? — Certainly.  I  would  leave  them  to  their  parents  to 
"  be  taught  religion,  and  as  to  readiny,  writimj,  and  aritlnnetic,  I  think  that  icilliout 
"  religion  they  are  better  tvithout  them." — (Archdeacon  Denison's  Evidence  before 
Sir  J.  Pakington's  Committee  on  Education,  1865.  pp.  216-223.) 
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erammar  schools,  but  no  Latin  or  Greek  was  taught  in  them. 
They  were  the  only  schools  in  their  respective  villages,  and  they 
were  filled  with  the  children  of  the  poor.  As  to  methods  and 
results,  the  work  was  such  as  would  have  disgraced  a  pupil  teacher 
in  his  first  year.  A  clergyman  attempting  to  do  the  work  of  an 
elementary  teacher  is  always  in  a  false  position  ;  he  rarely  does  it 
well,  or  possesses  much  sympathy  Avith  beginners.  His  habits  of 
mind  unfit  him  for  small  details,  and  for  the  drudgery  of  elementary 
work.  He  has  seldom  studied  the  art  of  teaching.  Indeed,  he 
generally  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the  methods  by  which 
a  trained  teacher  would  win  the  attention  of  his  pupils  ;  and  thinks 
not  unnaturally  that  his  own  university  standing  makes  him 
independent  of  such  artifices.  And  if  it  be  contended  that  there 
is  an  indirect  educational  influence  proceeding  from  the  mere 
presence  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  among  a  number  of  boys ; 
experience  will  reply  that  however  precious  this  influence  might  be 
in  other  circumstances,  it  is  practically  neutralized  when  the  duties 
he  undertakes  are  distasteful  and  are  badly  discharged.  A  master 
who  feels  his  work  to  be  beneath  him,  and  who  is  always  showing 
that  he  thinks  so;  whose  temper  is  acidulated  by  a  dislike  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  by  the  consciousness  of  failure  in  it,  has  parted  with 
all  power  to  ennoble  or  refine  his  pupils.  The  boy  who  is  com- 
pelled for  six  hours  a  day  to  see  his  countenance  and  listen  to  his 
voice  is  doubly  unfortunate :  for  he  not  only  gets  little  technical 
instruction,  but  he  loses  in  animation  and  mental  activity ;  and 
acquires  a  permanently  lowered  standard  of  the  worth  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  acquired. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  as  education  improves  and 
becomes  more  generally  appreciated.,  the  scholastic  office  will 
attract  year  by  year  a  higher  class  of  men — men  who  have  been 
specially  trained  for  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  who  adopt 
that  calling  not  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
preferment  in  another  profession  ;  but  as  an  honourable  profession 
in  itself, — one  in  which  they  desire  to  spend  their  lives.  If  the 
day  ever  comes  in  which  men  are  specially  trained  for  the  Avork 
of  teaching  in  our  higher  schools,  and  are  qualified  for  that  work 
by  methods  which,  mutatis  mutmuUs,  are  similar  to  those  now  so 
successfully  ado])ted  in  the  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers ; 
such  men  will  have  a  far  better  title  to  some  of  the  highest  posts 
in  the  endowe  I  schools  than  is  conferred  either  l)y  priests'  orders 
or  the  M.A.  degree.  In  all  educational  reforms  it  may  be  well 
to  anticipate  that  time  and  to  provide  for  it. 

In  many  of  the  humbler  schools,  when  the  founders'  avIII  does  Certificated 
not  imperatively  forbid  the  arrangement,  certificated  masters  have  '"^^*^^^- 
been  introduced  with  excellent  eil'ect.  In  some  schools  of  a  some- 
what higher  tyjic,  the  trustees  have  obtained  a  scheme  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  which  permits  them  to  have 
a  superior  trained  man  instead  of  a  clei-gymau.  Thus  at  Drax 
the  new  schomo  has  allowed  the  trustees  to  do  this.  They  selected 
one  of  the  best  o^  the  national  schoolmasters  in  the  district,  who 
had  been  remarkably  successful  in  a  large  school,  and  who  was  also 
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well  qualified  to  teach  Latin.  He  has  comi)letely  invigorated  this 
important  school,  which,  though  it  has  ceased  to  claim  an  exclusive 
character  as  a  grammar  school,  is  doing  excellent  work  for  the 
whole  village,  and  is  yet  imparting  sound  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
literature  to  the  few  upper  boys  who  stay  long  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.*  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  similar  ex})eriment  might 
be  tried  with  great  advantage  in  man}'  schools.  There  are  some 
holders  of  Government  certificates  of  merit  who  are  persons  of 
superior  cultivation  and  knowledge,  and  who  have  pursued  their 
own  studies  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  certifi- 
cate examination.  To  these  men,  if  they  have  given  evidence  uf 
practical  success  in  school  keeping,  the  masterships  of  the  smaller 
endowed  grammar  schools  would  be  objects  of  legitimate  ambition, 
and  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  way  should  be  cleared  for 
their  employment  in  such  offices.  At  present  the  statutes  of 
the  schools  furnish  a  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  ; 
while  the  fact  that  such  posts  are  not  accessible  to  trained  teachers 
discourages  many  men  of  superior  ability  from  obtaining  certificates. 
There  is  another  serious  hindrance  to  the  employment  of  trained 
teachers  in  grammar  schools.  The  training  colleges  are  largely 
sustained  by  a  Pai-liamentary  grant,  and  this  grant  is  made  ex- 
clusively for  primary  education  and  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  Education  Department  is  therefore  obliged,  by  the  very  terms 
of  its  existence,  to  discourage  the  removal  of  trained  teachers 
from  elementary  to  upper  schools.  Under  present  regulations  the 
authorities  of  a  training  college  cannot  secure  a  grant  for  the 
education  of  a  teacher  unless  they  can  prove  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  that  he  has  been  actually  engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
at  least,  in  a  school  under  inspection.  They,  therefore,  are  bound 
to  prevent  their  students  from  accepting  other  posts  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  accident  and  by  irregular  means  that  a  few  trained  teachers  find 
their  way  into  the  grammar  schools.  Whether  Parliament  would 
remove  the  difficulty  by  sanctioning  the  employment  of  some  part 
of  the  grant  for  the  training  of  middle-class  teachers,  or  by  allowing 
such  teachers  to  enter  existing  normal  schools  on  paying  the  whole 
expense  of  their  training  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  need  of  some 
such  provision  is  very  pressing.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  grammar  schools  than  a  supply  of  a  race  of  better 
qualified  men  for  the  lower  posts.  At  present  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  assistance,  which  is  at  once  economical  and 
efficient.  If  the  agency  happens  to  be  economical  it  is  never 
efficient ;  if  efficient  it  is  never  economical.  The  masters  of  the 
liumbler  schools  are  often  men  who  would  not  have  been  able  to 
obtain  posts  as  National  schoolmasters,  and  who  belong  to  the  class 
from  which  the  village  teacher  of  30  years  ago  was  drawn — the 
class  of  idle    and    unsuccessful    tradesmen   or    mechanics.      The 

*  The  vicar  of  the  parish  says  in  a  letter  to  me  :  — 

"  I  have  kno-wn  the  school  for  nearly  eleven  years  and  under  two  different  systems  of 
"  management  ;  and  can  truly  say  that  as  it  is  at  present  conducted  it  is  calculated 
•'  under  God  to  be  a  real  blessing  to  my  parish.  I  attribute  the  change  for  the  better 
•■'  which  has  taken  place  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  of  our  having  a  first-class 
'•  trained  master  instead  of  a  clergyman  as  formerly." 
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assistants  are  often  young  men  of  the  "  usher  "  stamp,  possessed 
of  a  little  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  wholly  untrained  in  any  other 
way. 

Boarding  schools  have  some  manifest  advantages,  which  1  need  Boarding 

p  _o^  .1,1 

not  here  discuss.  In  the  great  schools  which  possess  famous  tradi-  schools, 
tions,  and  in  which  the  pupils  for  the  most  part  come  from  the 
houses  of  gentlemen,  there  is  a  tone  of  manners  and  a  sentiment  of 
honour  which  go  far  to  develop  a  manly  character  among  the  boys, 
and  to  neutralize  the  disadvantages  of  a  too  early  withdrawal  from 
the  shelter  of  home.  Few  boys  can  breathe  such  an  atmosphere 
without  being  strengthened  by  it.  But,  as  we  descend  lower  in 
the  social  scale,  the  value  of  a  boarding  school  as  a  place  for  the 
formation  of  character  appears  to  me  to  be  less.  The  schools  are 
smaller,  they  have  little  or  no  history,  and  the  average  tone  of 
manners  and  of  thinking  in  them  is  not  very  elevating.  As  a  rule, 
a  boy  is  better  off  who  attends  a  good  day  school  and  comes  home 
to  prepare  his  lessons  and  to  spend  his  leisure  with  his  parents  and 
sisters,  than  if  he  becomes  a  boarder"  at  an  ordinary  school.  The 
great  want  of  this  district  is  that  of  good  day-schools.  Wherever 
the  population  of  a  district  suffices  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  to 
yield  a  total  of  100  boys  requiring  secondary  instruction  there  a 
good  school  ought  to  flourish  even  without  boarders. 

Boarding  schools  are,  however,  necessary  evils,  and  it  is  because  Their  raison 
they  supply  an  actual  want  that  they  flourish  so  generally.  In  the  ^^'^'''''^• 
rural  districts  farmers  and  others  cannot  hope  to  have  day  schools 
within  easy  reach,  and  their  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  education 
which  they  want  is  in  sending  the  boys  to  boarding  schools. 
There  are  many  other  parents  who,  from  pre-occupation,  from 
inability  to  control  their  children,  or  from  unwillingness  to  take 
the  necessary  trouble,  desiie  to  rid  themselves  from  the  burden  of 
tlieir  management. 

And  while  it  is  the  interest  of  certain  parents  to  send  their  sons 
to  schools  as  boarders,  it  is  no  less  the  interest  of  schoolmasters  to 
receive  pupils  on  these  terms.  For  the  profits  on  boarders,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  are  very  large.  There  are  cases  in  this  dis- 
trict in  which  the  nominal  income  of  the  head  masters  is  more 
than  doubled  in  this  way.  And  there  are  many  schoolmasters  of 
distinguished  ability  who  would  i)robably  not  remain  in  the  pro- 
fession if  the  opportunity  for  making  these  profits  were  taken 
away.  It  is  the  right  to  take  boarders  which  constitutes  the 
great  attraction  of  the  schoolmaster's  office.  And  if  a  gentleman, 
otiierwise  highly  qualified,  also  possesses  the  administrative  |)ower 
necessary  for  the  government  of  a  great  household,  and  is  skilful 
and  watchful  in  the  domestic  su])ervision ;  the  gain  to  the  pupils  is 
so  considerable  that  his  large  profits  are  fairly  earned,  and  oonstitutp 
one  of  the  legitimate  rewards  in  a  profession  which  offers  but  few 
])rize3,  and  is  at  best  one  of  labour  and  anxiety. 

Yet  for  the  wise  administration  of  a  large  household  qualities  Not  necessarily 

are  needed  which  do  not  always  accompany  high  scliolarshii)  or  ^*^'"  »'""^g^'f 
I  •  'PI  !•        1  1      "    !•  II  ^1       tvcn  by  good 

teachmg  power.      1  he  masler  oi    a  large  boarding-school  mu.^t  be  tt-achcrs 
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The  "  hostel 
system." 

Archbishop 
Holgate's 
school  in 
York. 


able  to  bargain  with  tradesmen,  to  control  a  large  staff  of  servants, 
and  to  organise  all  the  complex  details  of  a  great  household  on  an 
economical  scale.  It  suffices,  in  some  cases,  if  the  master's  wife 
possesses  these  gifts ;  but  it  often  happens  that  neither  is  able  to 
bear  the  burden  ;  and  at  this  moment,  out  of  35  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, provided  with  houses  designed  for  l^soarders,  thirteen  have  no 
boarders  and  six  others  have  but  three  each.  There  are  six  or  seven 
of  the  most  important  schools  with  houses  well  adapted  for  boarders 
— schools  which  are  largely  dependent  for  their  success  on  the 
introduction  of  this  class  of  pupils,  but  in  which  the  returns  show 
that  none  are  now  resident,  "  for  domestic  reasons,"  Into  the  nature 
of  these  reasons  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  intention  and  usefidness  of  a  school  should  be 
frustrated  because  the  master,  who  may  be  an  admirable  teacher, 
does  not  possess  the  skill  of  a  lodging-house  keeper,  or  because  his 
wife  is  unwilling  to  neglect  her  family  and  to  sacrifice  to  his  pro- 
fessional success  all  the  happiness  and  repose  of  her  home.* 

At  present  it  is  left  very  much  to  accident  whether  a  school  is 
a  successful  boarding  school  or  not.  In  the  selection  of  a  master, 
trustees  are  properly  guided  by  testimony  as  to  his  general  ability 
and  teaching  power.  They  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he 
is  also  endowed  with  the  peculiar  personal  gifts  required  in  the 
management  of  a  house.  Yet  there  are  many  schools  so  circum- 
stanced that  without  boarders  they  must  completely  fail.  It  seems 
necessary  in  these  cases  to  make  some  provision  which  shall  be  per- 
manently independent  of  accidents. 

The  '  hostel '  system  which  is  adopted  at  Marlborough  and 
Rossall  has  only  been  very  partially  introduced  into  this  district, 
but  its  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  In  Archbishop 
Holgate's  school,  in  Yprkf  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
governing  body  to  reduce  the  cost  of  instruction  and  of  boarding 
to  a  minimum,  in  order  to  make  the  school  accessible  on  the 
lowest  possible  terms  to  the  sons  of  farmers  and  others  of  similar 
position.  These  efforts  have  been  very  successful.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  the  school  has  so  increased  that  arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  a   considerable  extension  of  the  building.     The 

*  "  My  wife,  my  once  darling  Anna,  is  the  wife  of  a  schoolmaster.  When  I  married 
"  her,  I  expressed  mj-  fears  that  I  was  bringing  her  into  a  way  of  life  unsuitable  to 
"  her ;  and  she  who  loved  me  tenderly,  promised  for  my  sake  to  exert  herself  to  per- 
"  form  the  duties  of  her  new  situation.  She  promised  and  she  has  kept  her  word.  ^  JNIy 
"  house  is  managed  with  a  propriety  and  a  decorimi  unknown  in  other  schools  ;  my 
"  boys  are  well-fed,  look  healthj^,  and  have  every  proper  accommodation,  and  all  this  is 
"  performed  with  a  careful  economy  that  never  descends  to  meanness.  But  I  have 
"  lost  my  gentle  helpless  Anna.  When  we  sit  down  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  repose  after 
"  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  I  am  compelled  to  listen  to  what  have  been  her  really  useful 
"  employments  through  the  day  and  what  she  proposes  for  her  to-morrow's  task. 
"  Her  heart  and  her  features  are  changed  by  her  situation.  To  the  boys  she  never 
"  appears  other  than  the  master's  wife,  and  she  looks  up  to  me  as  the  hoys'  master,  to 
"  whom  all  show  of  love  and  affection  would  be  highly  improper,  and  imbecoming 
"  the  dignity  of  her  station  and  mine.  Yet  this,  my  gratitude  forbids  me  to  hint  to 
"  her.  For  my  sake  she  submitted  to  be  this  altered  creature,  and  can  I  reproach  her 
"  for  it  ?" — Charles  Lamb's  Essai/s,  "The  Old  and  the  New  Schoolmaster." 

f  See  the  evidence  of  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  this  school.  See 
also  the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth  on  the  proposed  establishment  of  the 
"  hostel "  system  at  Giggleswick. 
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total  charges  for  tuition  have  been  fixed  at  Ql.  per  head,  and  thoi=e 
for  boarding-  at  22/.  No  one  obtains  any  profit.  There  are  a 
steward  and  a  housekeeper ;  and  the  bills  are  regularly  audited  and 
paid  by  the  trustees.  The  following  statements  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Gutch,  the  clerk  to  the  trustees,  will  show 
the  result  of  the  experiment,  and  I  will  only  add  to  it  from  my 
personal  observation  that  the  boys  are  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and 
have  every  needful  comfort. 

"  In  18f)4  the  nuinl)er  of  scholars  varied  from  7-1  to  HI,  the  average  being 
"  77.25  while  the  l)oartlers  varied  fr-om  58  to  62 ;  the  average  on  the  four  quarters 
"  being  60.  In  1S65  the  number  of  scholars  varied  from  99  to  121,  the 
"  average  on  the  four  quarters  being  110.25,  while  the  boarders  varied  from  76.5 
"  to  94,  the  average  being  85. 

"  The  cost  of  tuition  and  boarding  for  the  years  1864  and  1865  were  as 
"  follows : 

£      s.     d.  £    s.    d. 

1864,  tuition        851     1     6     average  per  head   11     0    4 

1865,  „  1,023  17     0  „  9     5    8 

1864,  boarding  1,206  16    5  „  20    2    0 

1865,  „  1,596  18     1  „  18  15     9 

"  From  the  above  you  will  see  that  the  6Z.  per  head  capitation  fee,  which  is 
"  all  that  the  scholars  pay  for  tuition,  has  not  been  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the 
"  cost  of  that ;  while  the  22/.  per  head  paid  for  boarding  has  been  more  than 
"  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  boarding  establishment.  Of  course  I  have 
"  excluded  from  the  latter  any  charge  for  the  cost  of  the  school  l)uildings 
"  where  the  boarders  and  officers  sleep,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  cost  of  tuition 
"  includes  nothing  for  the  cost  of  the  schoolroom,  playgrounds,  &c.  The  cost 
"  of  furnishing  the  boarding  establishment  is  also  not  taken  into  consideration, 
"  but  the  accounts  paid  in  for  removals,  &c.,  are  included." 

The  school,  it  should  be  added,  is  at  work  42  weeks  in  the  year. 

At  Drax,  a  part  of  the  endowment  is  available  for  the  board  Diax. 
and  education  of  12  free  scholars,  who  are  chosen  by  the  trustees 
and  who  are  the  children  of  respectable  but  poor  parents  in  the 
village.  They  lodge  in  the  house  of  the  head  master,  who  provides 
for  them,  and  receives  from  the  trustees  201.  per  head  for  doing  so. 
Yet,  though  the  provision  is  sufficient,  a  profit  is  made  out  of  this 
sum,  and  the  head  master  considers  that  the  arrangement  makes 
an  appreciable  addition  to  his  income. 

At  the  Friends'  School  at  Ackworth  274  children, — 154  boys  and  Tlie  "Friendn 
120  girls, — are  educated,  boarded,  and  clothed.  The  arrangements,  ^5K"^!  ^*, 
though  scrupulously  economical,  are  not  those  of  a  charity  school. 
They  arc  adapted  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  respectable  i)crsons 
ill  middle  life.  Ani]»lc  provision  is  made  for  health,  comfort,  and 
cltbctivc  teaching.  The  committee  have  favoured  nic  witii  the 
following  statements,  showing  the  average  cost  of  each  child  ;  in- 
cluding every  expense,  exce]}t,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the  money 
expended  in  the  original  purchase  of  the  buildings  and  grounds : 

Clothing  ___--_ 

Provisions,  washing,  and  household  expenses 
Salaries  and  wages    -          -  -          -  _ 

Repairs,  furniture,  stationery,  and  taxes 


£ 

5. 

d. 

3 

2 

1 

10 

12 

3 

7 

18 

7 

.'» 

14 

10 

Total  cost  per  head         -         -  X'25     6     9 
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Woodhouse  The    Woodhouse    Grove    school    foi-   the    sons    of  Wesleyan 

(jrove.  ministers  is  under  the  care  of  the  connexion.      Since  it  is  main- 

tained out  of  a  common  fund,  administered  by  Wesleyan  preachers, 
and  since  the  cost  of  educating  their  sons  is  credited  to  each 
minister  as  a  part  of  his  salary,  there  is  every  inducement  to  keep 
down  the  expenses.  The  boys  live  generously,  the  building  is 
amply  furnished  with  educational  appliances,  and  there  is  a  good 
staff  of  accomplished  masters.  I  find  that  the  entire  expenses  of 
this  establishment,  including  rates,  taxes,  salaries,  provisions,  and 
all  miscellaneous  items,  amount  to  about  3,800/.  per  annum,  or 
loss  than  28/.  per  head  for  each  of  the  140  scholars. 
Rish-worth.  At  Rish worth,   near  Halifax,  the    same    experiment  has  been 

tried,  with  the  following  results.  There  are  55  boys  and  15  girls 
who  are  maintained  and  educated.  There  is  a  clergyman  at  the 
head,  assisted  by  three  resident  masters  and  visiting  teachers,  a 
schoolmistress,  matron,  house  servants,  and  an  out-door  labourer. 
The  whole  expenditure  is  under  the  eye  of  the  committee,  who 
examine  all  the  accounts  monthly.  They  compute  the  expense 
per  head  during  41  weeks  in  which  the  school  is  open,  for  boarding 
at  Qs.  4c?.  per  week,  and  for  tuition  at  4s.  Zd.  per  week.  Thus  the 
annual  cost  of  each  child  to  the  trustees  is  21/.  135.  lie?.,  viz., 
12/.  19a-.  8c?.  for  board,  and  8/.  14^.  3c/.  for  tuition.  This  estimate 
is  exclusive  of  interest  on  original  outlay,  and  of  the  sums  spent 
in  repairs  and  furnishing. 

These  details  will  suffice  to  show  the  cost  price  of  board  and 
housekeeping  in  well-organised  schools  which  are  suflficiently  large 
to  allow  of  a  proper  economy  in  management.  They  furnish  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  profits  which  arc  obtainable  by 
teachers  who  take  boarders  as  a  private  speculation.  Since  some 
of  the  expenses  of  a  house  are  constant,  the  cost  per  head  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  numbers  admitted  to  a  school.  It  is  the 
custom  in  some  of  the  more  important  schools  to  charge  from  40/. 
to  70/.  per  annum  for  boarding  alone.  But  boys  in  the  upi)er 
ranks  of  life  do  not  eat  more  than  in  the  lower.  Nor  is  it  the 
custom  to  give  them  much  better  food.  It  may  safely  be  con- 
cluded in  general  terms  that  whenever  the  number  of  boarders 
exceeds  ten,  any  excess  over  24/.  per  head  per  annum  may  be 
reckoned  as  clear  profit  even  in  a  private  house  which  is  managed 
on  a  liberal  scale. 
The  influence  The  influence  of  the  presence  of  boarders  upon  the  general  tone 
of  boarders  in  of  the  day  school  and  upon  the  town  boys  is  much  discussed  here, 
the  teaching  of  ^^^  j  gj^^j  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  point,  for  in  each 
town  the  inhabitants  quote  the  experience  of  their  own  school  as 
a  fair  type  of  other  places.  Thus  at  Pontefract,  Giggleswick, 
Sedbergh,  and  other  places,  great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  at  the 
absence  of  boarders.  The  townspeople  seemed  to  believe  that 
Avhatever  made  the  school  larger  Avould  make  it  more  famous  and 
efficient,  and  that  some  advantage  to  the  town  boys  would  arise 
from  their  association  with  lads  of  a  different  class  who  come  from 
a  distance.  Town  councillors  and  tradesmen  are  also  not  insen- 
sible to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  expenditure  of  a  number 
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of  boys  In  a  small  place.  On  the  other  hand  at  Burnsall,  at 
Keighley,  and  at  Pocklington,  complaints  were  made  that  the 
boarders  were  too  numerous,  that  they  absorbed  too  much  of  the 
master's  time,  and  that  the  advantages  of  the  endowment  were 
unfairly  appropriated  by  foreigners.  At  Pocklington  it  was  urged 
as  a  grievance  that  the  exhibitions  to  S.  John's  College  (of  which 
the  school  possesses  four  of  the  value  of  40/.  per  annum,  tenable 
for  three  year?)  were  always  obtained  by  boarders ;  that  lads 
were  induced  by  the  head  master  to  come  from  a  distance  in  order 
to  obtain  them ;  and  that,  with  a  single  exception,  no  Pocklington 
boy  had  gained  one  for  many  years.  I  could  not,  however,  find 
any  instance  of  a  town  boy  who  had  been  unfairly  superseded,  or 
from  whom  any  teaching  or  encouragement  had  been  withheld :  and 
it  was  evident  that  if  the  distinctions  honourably  won  in  open  com- 
petition had  been  gained  by  boys  of  one  class  only,  it  was  simply 
because  they  had  been  able  to  remain  longer  in  the  school,  or  had 
evinced  greater  ability.  It  is  certain,  liowever,  that  the  fear  lest 
the  master  should  withdraw  his  attention  from  pupils  who  pay 
little  or  nothing,  to  those  who  board  with  him  and  pay  well,  is  not 
wholly  groundless.  But  this  is  a  danger  not  to  be  met  by  any 
public  arrangement.  It  must  rather  be  guarded  against  by  the 
governing  body  of  each  school,  acting  in  view  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  its  own  case. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  state  of  the  How  far  the 
ancient   educational   endowments  of  this   district  without   being  e°<io'^™ents 
struck  with  the  fact  of  the  total  exclusion  of  girls  from  all  their  for  girls. 
advantages.     The  universal  practice  is  to  assume  that  all  endow- 
ments for  higher  education  were  meant  for  boys  only,  but  that  if  a 
school  is  intended  for  primary  instruction  girls  may  be  admitted. 
This  assumption  is  endorsed  by  long  usuage,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  justified  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  founder's  wiU. 

After  carefully  examining  the  statutes  and  testaments  by  which 
the  schools  profess  to  be  governed,  I  find  that  in  the  whole  district 
there  are  only  four  schools  from  which  female  scholars  are  expressly 
excluded.  In  the  letters  patent  of  Edward  VI.  establishing  Sed- 
bergh  school  it  is  said  to  be  for  the  instruction  of  "  boys  and  young 
men."  The  foundation  deed  of  Skipton,  which  is  of  the  same  date, 
distinctly  specifies  boys.  The  statutes  of  S.  Peter's,  at  York, 
which  are  of  the  date  of  Philip  and  ^lary,  are  not  explicit,  but 
since  they  evidently  contemplate  the  training  of  choristers  and 
priests,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  school  was  for  boys 
only.  And  the  Knaresborough  school,  which  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  James  L,  is  expressly  limited  to  the  boys  of  two  parishes. 
In  all  the  other  cases  the  language  of  the  founders'  is  vague. 
Tlierc  is  not  a  word  in  the  deeds  of  Gigglcswick,  Bingley,  Ponte- 
fract,  Sheflield,  Tadcaster,  or  either  of  Archbishop  Ilolgate's 
foundations,  to  indicate  the  sex  of  the  pupils.  A  granunar  school 
is  to  be  founded  and  that  is  all.  At  Batley,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
AVakefield,  and  Aldmoubury,   the   phrase  employed  is   "  children 
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and  youth."  At  Leeds  "  youths  and  children."  At  Hipperholme 
"scholars  and  children:"  at  Ripon  "children  and  young  men." 
In  nearly  all  other  cases  the  words  employed  to  describe  the  reci- 
pients of  the  charity  are  simply  "  children  of  inhabitants,"  "  poor 
scholars,"  &c.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  language  of  this  kind  has 
always  been  interpreted  unfavourably  to  girls.  Whenever  statutes 
are  thus  vague,  and  whenever,  as  in  the  cases  of  Doncaster  and 
Kotherham,,  all  traces  of  the  founder's  will  have  been  lost,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  education  given  in  the  grammar  school  is  intended 
for  the  children  of  one  sex  only  ;  and  unfortunately  the  means  of 
determining  the  real  intention  of  the  founders  on  this  point  no 
longer  exist.  It  is  at  least  a  fair  conjecture  that  where  exclusion 
was  not  expressed  it  was  not  intended ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  distinction  between  the  curriculum  for  boys  and  for  girls,  it  was 
considered  possible  for  the  intellects  of  both  to  be  trained  together. 
At  any  rate  the  theory  which  assigns  Greek  and  Latin  to  boys, 
and  modern  languages  and  accomplishments  to  girls,  is  essentially 
novel,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  any  school.  When 
boys  and  girls  happen  to  be  mentioned,  one  course  of  instruction 
is  prescribed  without  exception  or  limitation.  Thus,  at  Guiseley, 
the  founder  stipulated  that  16  poor  boys  and  girls  of  Kawdon 
Chapelry  should  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
Latin.  At  Easingwold  30  boys  and  30  girls  are  to  be  taught 
Latin,  English  grammar,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  book- 
keeping. No  Latin  is  now  taught  in  either  school,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  traditions  of  the  time  when  girls  actually 
received  instruction  in  Latin  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  district. 
Kishworth.  There  is  only  one  endowed  school  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 

to  give  to  girls  any  instruction  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  of  an 
elementary  school;  but  Rishworth  is  an  eleemosynary  founda- 
tion, and  receives  pupils  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  as  well  as 
educated  gratuitously.  It  is  therefore  an  exceptional  case.  Here 
are  two  schools,  an  upper  school  for  30  boys  who  receive  a  classical 
education,  and  a  preparatory  school  in  which  there  are  25  buys  and 
15  girls.  These  girls  are  well  taught  by  a  governess  who  devotes 
her  whole  time  to  them,  and  they  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of 
association  with  an  institution  which  is  under  scholarly  and  wise 
management.  But  it  may  be  doubted  even  here  whether  the  will 
of  the  founder  has  not  been  interpreted  somewhat  too  favourably 
to  the  interests  of  one  sex.  In  1724  John  Wheelwright  bequeathed 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  two  schoolmasters,  and  for  the 
lodging,  boarding,  and  instructing  of  20  children,  of  whom,  with- 
out defining  the  exact  proportions,  he  said  that  the  majority  were 
always  to  be  boys.  But  the  resources  of  this  charity  have  greatly 
increased,  and  its  present  gross  revenue  amounts  to  2,915?.  per 
annum.  The  trustees  have  enlarged  the  basis  of  the  institution, 
and  have  obtained  a  new  scheme  for  its  management.  There 
are  now  55  boys  and  15  girls.  There  are  three  exhibitions  of  50/. 
each,  for  boys  of  the  upper  school.  The  boys  are  retained  till  16 
years  of  age  and  receive  an  education  adapted  to  prepare  them  for 
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the  University.  The  girls,  however,  are  required  to  quit  school  at 
14.  A  plaiu  domestic  education  is  provided  for  them,  and  each 
receives  the  sum  of  10?.  as  an  apprentice  fee,  to  be  applied  for  use 
on  going  into  service,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  Wheel- 
wright's will  assumes  that  the  children  are  to  be  instructed  toge- 
ther, and  provides  that  Latin  and  Greek  shall  be  taught  to  such  of 
the  boys  as  shall  be  fit  to  learn  it.  But  his  successors  have  allowed 
the  whole  of  the  upper  school  teaching  to  be  appropriated  by  boys, 
and  the  girls  now  form  a  minority  in  the  lower  school  only.  The 
conditions  of  his  bequest  would  have  been  fulfilled  if  there  had  been 
eleven  boys  and  nine  girls  all  receiving  the  highest  education 
which  they  were  capable  of  obtaining,  and  all  remaining  to  the  same 
age.  But  the  present  scheme,  while  it  contemplates  a  liberal 
education  for  boys,  assumes  that  all  the  girls  are  to  be  apprentices  or 
servants.  It  does  not  oifer  even  to  one  of  these  girls,  though  some 
of  them  are  the  children  of  professional  men,  and  all  of  persons  in  a 
respectable  position,  the  opportunity  of  qualifying  herself  as  a 
governess  or  of  proceeding  to  a  place  of  higher  education.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  splendid  institution  might  do  much 
more  for  the  education  of  girls  whose  parents  are  above  the  rank 
of  the  labourer ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  endowed  school 
in  the  district  which  attempts  to  do  anything  for  them  whatever. 

It  is  only  when  the  endowed  school  loses  its  classical  character  Girls  only 
and  sinks  down  to  the  condition  of  a  village  school,  that  it  opens  admitted  when 

9      the  i\>untItiiH^ii 

its  doors  to  admit  girls.     I  have  found  several  examples  of  this.  ct-asLs  to  be 

At  llkley,  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  school,  though  not  the  a  grammar 

founder,  limits  the  use  of  his  bequest  to  the  "  male  children"  of  school. 

the  parish.     Yet,  Avhcn  I  visited  the  place  it  had  become  a  mixed 

school  in  which  nothing  beyond  the  barest  rudiments  was  learned  by 

either  girls  or  boys.     At  Fishlake,  at  Dent,  and  in  other  places, 

the  admission  of  girls,  though  confessedly  an  innovation,  had  been 

allowed  because  the  school  had  ceased  to  give  higher  education 

and  had  become  virtually  a  National  school.     Yet  it  is  observable 

that  the  advantages  gained  by  girls  in  these  humble  schools  are 

very  small.     If  a  mixed  school  is  under  Government  inspection 

the    grant  is  obtainable   only    on    condition  that    needlework  is 

regularly  taught,  and  that  due  provision  is  made  in  the  building 

and  playground,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  instruction,  for  the 

requirements  of  female  children.     But  no  such  provision  is  ever 

made  in  an  endowed  school  not  under  ins[)Cction.     The  girls  who 

are   admitted  into  such  schools  by  sufferance,  cannot  be  said  to 

receive   a    privilege.     For   the    endowment    which    hinders   the 

establishment  of  a  National  school  in  a  village  acts  as  a  positive 

privation   to  them.     There  is  no  complaint  I  have   heard   more 

frequently  from  the  clergy  than  this  :   "  I  want  to  get  up  a  girl's 

*'  .>^ch()ol.     But,  as  we  have  trust  funds  for  education,  people  will 

"   not  subscribe.     Tliere   ia   scarcely  room  for  two  schools  in  my 

"  parisli,  and  a  mixed  school  on  a  proper  footing  Avould  meet 

*'  our  wants.     The  constitutiou  of  the  endowed  scliool  makes  it 
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"  unsuitable  for  the  admission   of  girls ;  while  its  existence  is  a 
"  reason  for  not  building  a  new  one." 

In  the  North  of  England  "  mixed  schools"  are  more  common 
and  are  less  objected  to  by  parents  than  in  the  South.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  small  villages,  where  the  mixed  school  is  an  economical 
necessity,  but  in  large  towns,  where  separation  would  be  easy  if 
it  were  desii-ed,  that  I  have  found  excellent  elementary  schools  in 
which  boys  and  girls  were  instructed  together  up  to  the  age  of 
14.  In  such  schools  I  often  find  that  the  girls  gain  in  mental 
activity,  and  the  boys  in  refinement  by  their  association  in  the 
same  class  under  proper  supervision.  But  this  is  an  experiment 
which  has  only  been  tried  in  elementary  schools  and  among  the 
children  of  the  labouring  class.  It  has  not  been  tried  in  this 
district  with  children  of  a  higher  grade.*  And  I  find  no  dis- 
position to  try  it.  That  it  may  have  a  fair  chance  it  must  be 
undertaken  by  trained  men  who  have  seen  the  working  of  the 
Scotch  system,  who  have  faith  in  it,  and  who  know  how  to  take 
the  [)recautions  which  are  needed  in  it.  But  the  habits  and  ten- 
dencies of  modern  society  are,  on  the  whole,  adverse  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  mixed  system  ;  and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that 
if  any  part  of  the  present  educational  endowments  is  to  be  diverted 
to  the  use  of  girls,  it  must  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  separate 
institutions  or  departments.  It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  again 
of  the  need  which  exists  in  this  district  for  a  larger  and  higher 
education  for  girls.  It  must  suffice  here  to  recapitulate  the  simple 
facts, — that  the  great  educational  endowments  do  nothing  to 
supply  this  need ;  that  the  exclusion  of  girls  from  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  grammar  school  is  the  result  of  long  established 
tradition  and  usage,  and  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  any 
express  provision  by  the  founders ;  that  this  usage  has  been 
broken  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  education  offered  was 
worthless  ;  and  that  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  grammar 
schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  well  adapted  to  give  in- 
struction to  the  sisters  of  those  who  are  at  present  enjoying  their 
educational  advantages. 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  a  survey  of  the  endowed 
schools  has  led  me,  may  be  thus  epitomized : — 

(1.)  That  the  supply  of  classical  instruction,  while  it  greatly 
exceeds  the  demand,  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  very 
indifferent  character. 

(2.)  That  the  statutory  obligation  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek, 
thougii  seldom  fulfilled  to  any  practical  purpose,  serves 
in  many  cases  as  a  pretext  for  the  neglect  of  the  indis- 
pensable elements  of  instruction  in  other  departments. 


*  i.e.  Not  tried  on  a  large  or  public  scale.  I  have  visited  two  very  well  conducted 
private  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  of  the  middle  class  were  insti'ucted  together. 
But  the  conductors  of  the.se  schools  are  trained  men  who  have  made  David  Stow's 
methods  the  objects  of  careful  and  sympathetic  study. 
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(3.)  That,  in  regard  to  school  appliances,  as  well  as  in  oro-ani- 
zation,  method,  and  intelligence,  the  smaller  endowed 
schools  are  generally  inferior  to  National  schools. 

(4.)  That,  nevertheless,  their  existence  hinders  the  establishment 
of  such  National  schools  :  and  thus  deprives  many  towns 
and  villages  altogether  of  proper  elementary  teaching  ; 
of  the  advantages  of  inspection ;  and  of  the  sympathy 
and  supervision  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  sub- 
scribe and  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 

(5.)  That  the  endowed  school  system  is  particularly  cruel  in 
its  action  on  the  education  of  girls ;  for  that,  whenever 
the  education  is  worth  anything,  they  are  altogether 
excluded ;  while  the  only  schools  to  which  they  are 
admitted,  are  of  tiie  humblest  class,  wholly  unfurnished 
with  proper  provision  for  doing  the  work  of  mixed 
schools. 

(6.)  That  some  means  are  urgently  required  for  providing  in 
grammar  schools  a  better  class  of  assistants. 

(7.)  That  the  boarding  arrangements  in  at  least  half  of  the 
grammar  schools  are  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  admis- 
sion of  boarders  in  the  same  school  with  town  boys  who 
are  free,  is  nearly  always  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  latter. 


Proposed  Measures  of  Improvement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  instances  which  I  have  cited,  and  still  Reaiedies. 
more  clearly  from  an  examination  in  detail  of  the  record  of  my 
personal  visits  to  the  Yorkshire  schools,  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any 
one  general  remedy  will  adapt  itself  equitably  to  all  cases.  The 
proposals  to  which  I  am  about  to  draw  attention  have  all  been 
suggested  to  me,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  with 
trustees.  Nothing  has  become  clearer  to  me  during  this  investi- 
gation, than  the  fact  that  any  sweeping  or  Procrustean  measure 
will  do  great  injustice.  There  are  a  few  schools  which  require 
nothing  better  than  more  public  encouragement  and  sanction  for 
the  course  they  are  actually  pursuing.  They  and  their  funds  are 
wisely  and  honestly  administered ;  and  their  constitution  is  such 
that  any  evils  which  may  arise  in  them  are  sell-corrective,  or  arc 
more  likely  to  be  cured  from  within  by  tlie  spontaneous  agency  of 
the  governing  bodies,  than  by  any  cxtcrn;d  authority.  But  these 
cases  are  rare.  There  are  many  more  in  which  the  great  thing  to 
be  desired  is  the  suppression  of  the  endowed  school  altogether ; 
or  at  least  the  combination  of  several  trusta  which  are  separately 
inetHcient,  so  as  to   make  one  useful  institution. 

In    illustrating    the    need    of   such    combination,    I    .<hall   cite  (i.)Anialgama- 
examples,   in  towns  of  very  different  character,   Selby,  Thorne,  ^'""  "^  "^^'s'l- 

T.">11        1     K"   ■    1  I  1  "\.'"      1  Ijounnu;  schools. 

Tjlland,  Iveighley,  and  lork.  ^ 

At    Sclby,    there    are    four   distinct   bodies   of   trustees,    each 
administering   an   insignificant    fund    for    purposes    of  education. 
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There  is  the  Blue  Coat  Charity,  which  clothes  24  boys  and  pays 
24Z.  to  a  master  for  teaching  them :  the  Brown  Coat  Charity, 
which  educates  and  clothes  11  others  for  18/.:  a  Grey  Coat 
Charity  for  the  clothing  and  education  of  12  girls  who  are  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  the  National  school ;  and  a  separate  trust,  called 
Chamberlain's,  which  yields  13Z.  per  annum  for  the  education  of 
20  poor  boys  in  reading  only.  This  last  charity  supports  a  sepa- 
rate school  in  which  I  found  15  children,  of  whom  two  only  could 
work  a  sum,  or  write  a  sentence  in  monosyllables  from  dictation. 
The  Blue  and  Grey  Coat  Charity  funds  are  spent  in  fees  only ; 
and  are  paid  to  a  master  who  keeps  a  school  in  a  room  over  the 
church  porch.  But  this  school  does  not  belong  to  the  trustees ;  and 
although  they  could  remove  the  children  in  whom  they-  are  seve- 
rally interested,  there  are  no  means  of  securing  unity  of  management 
or  any  supervision  for  the  school  itself. 

At  Thorne,  a  small  town  of  3,381  inhabitants,  there  are  two 
distinct  educational  foundations.  The  one,  Brookes's,  is  possessed 
of  handsome  new  premises  (school  house  and  master's  house) 
which  a  recent  profitable  sale  of  land  to  the  railway  has  enabled 
the  trustees  to  build.  In  a  year  or  two  the  property  will  be  free 
from  debt,  and  there  will  be  an  unincumbered  annual  income  of 
120/.  Besides  this,  the  school  is  entitled  to  the  reversion  of  1000/. 
on  the  death  of  a  gentleman  of  advanced  age.  The  other,  Travis's, 
shares  with  the  schools  in  two  neighbouring  villages,  Hatfield  and 
Wroot  (Lincoln),  an  annual  income  of  240/.,  which  is  a  fixed  rent- 
charge.  The  80/.  is  paid  to  the  master,  and  new  school  premises 
have  just  been  built  at  the  cost  of  450/.,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  contributed  by  the  family  of  one  beneficent  gentleman  who  is 
a  trustee.  Thus  the  educational  provision  for  the  town  would  seem 
exceptionally  adequate.  Yet,  though  it  possesses  two  handsome 
schools  within  a  very  short  distance  of  each  other,  this  provision 
is  but  a  small  gain.  For;  (1)  Both  schools  take  free  scholars. 
In  Brookes's  there  are  10,  and  in  Travis's  50.  In  neither,  therefore, 
is  the  master  better  paid  than  in  an  ordinary  National  school. 

(2)  The  social  position  of  the  boys  in  both  schools  is  nearly  the 
same  ;  there  is  little  distinction  in  the  quality  of  the  attainments  ; 
both  masters  are  certificated,  and  are  without  assistants,  and 
although  Brookes's  is  more  pretentious  and  aims  higher  than  the 
other,  neither  can  take  rank  yet  among  good  National  schools. 

(3)  Neither  school  provides  for  the  education  of  a  single  girl.  It 
is  true  that  the  new  premises  at  Travis's  contain  a  room  which  is 
intended  to  be  devoted  to  a  girls'  school;  but  if  a  mistress  is 
appointed,  she  will  derive  no  benefit  from  the  endowment,  but  will 
be  obliged  to  get  capitation  fees  from  the  sisters  of  those  who  are 
receiving  free  education  in  the  other  room.  It  is  clear  that  there  is 
great  waste  of  power  here.  Two  masters,  two  buildings,  ample 
funds,  and  yet  not  one  good  school,  even  for  boys ;  nothing  for 
girls  or  infants,  and  no  adequate  provision  for  the  son  of  a  superior 
tradesman,  who  wants  to  go  beyond  ordinary  English,  An  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  trusts  would  enable  the  town  to  boast  of  a  very 
complete  establishment.  Keasonable  fees  might  be  charged  to  all  the 
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children,  a  first-class  certificated  master  might  be  at  the  head  of 
the  institution  with  a  good  assistant  and  probably  a  pupil  teacher. 
There  might  also  be  a  mistress  with  an  assistant,  and  an  infant 
department. 

At  Elland,  in  Halifax,  there  are  three  distinct  trusts.  Ramsden's  Eiiand. 
is  a  so-called  grammar  school.  Here  I  found  1 1  boys  who  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  The  master  has  been  here  many  years.  There 
is  a  good  schoolroom,  master's  house,  and  garden,  and  an  endow- 
ment yielding  50/.  per  annum.  Children  are  admissible  free,  but  the 
master  says  that  the  National  school  takes  them  all  away.  There 
is  also  another  school,  Brooksbank's,  for  40  free  boys.  It  is 
endowed  with  60/.  per  annum.  There  is  a  third  trust  which 
gives  10/.  to  a  poor  woman,  who  keeps  a  dame  school  and 
provides  a  small  sum  for  clothing  a  few  girls.  As  there  are  excel- 
lent National  Schools  in  the  town,  these  endowments  are  of  no  use 
to  the  poor  :  if  combined  they  would  suflfice  to  establish  an 
excellent  middle-class  school.  Brooksbank's  is  already  seeking, 
with  some  success,  to  acquire  this  character,  and  it  contains  a  large 
class  of  boys  paying  from  IO5.  to  15^.  per  quarter  :  but  it  is  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  admitting  40  free  boys ;  and  as  it  is  a 
Presbyterian  school  in  which  the  Assembly's  catechism  is  to  be 
learned,  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  uniting  it  with  Ramsden's, 
which,  though  now  possessing  no  distinctive  character  of  any  kind, 
was  intended  to  be  exclusively  a  Church  school. 

At  Keighley  there  is  a  little  endowment  producing  35/.  per  Keighley. 
annum,  which  was  designed  for  an  usher  at  the  grammar 
school.  It  serves  as  a  small  stipend  to  pay  an  old  man  for 
teaching,  in  a  miserable  little  room,  a  small  number  of  children. 
Nobody  pretends  that  this  school  is  of  the  smallest  use,  except  to 
furnish  an  annuity  to  a  respectable  man,  whose  claims  are  of 
long  standing.  If  the  premises,  Avhich  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  could  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  little  endow- 
ment, it  Avould  make  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  grammar  school,  whether  it  paid  an  assistant  or  were  used 
as  an  exhibition.  But  no  application  for  such  an  amalgamation  of 
the  schools  is  likely  to  originate  with  the  town,  since  they  are 
managed  by  separate  bodies  of  trustees. 

In  York  four  little  schools  were  endowed  at  the  beginning  York, 
of  the  present  century  by  John  Dodsworth.  To  each  of  four 
parishes,  viz.  :  Poppleton,  S.  jNlary  Castlegate,  S.  Lawrence,  and 
S.  Mary,  Bishophill,  he  bequeathed  a  small  freehold  building, 
consisting  of  a  schoolroom  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  two  rooms 
above  "  as  a  habitation  for  the  master  or  mistress  teaching  the  same." 
Each  school  was  further  endowed  v,\l\\  a  capital  sum  of  200/.,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  furnish  free  instruction  for  20  children.  A 
further  sum  of  200/.  'vas  invested  for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  four 
schools,  and  for  repairs,  &c.  Tlie  total  value  of  the  trust  property, 
including  tiic  freehold  of  the  buildings,  is  about  1,200/.  But  by 
distributing  the  interest  of  this  small  sum  over  four  schools,  and 
enjoining  his  trustees  to  provide  gratuitous  education  in  each,  llie 
testator  lias  defeated  his  own  purpose.     At  Poppleton,  the  6/.  fi.s-. 
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per  annum  is  not  absolutely  wasted,  for  it  serves  as  a  subscription 
to  the  National  school.  But  of  the  three  little  schools  in  York 
which  I  visited,  one  was  a  dame  school  of  the  lowest  order,  and 
two  others  had  been  closed  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  retaining 
the  old  teacher,  or  of  getting  a  new  one.  All  were  wretched  little 
tenements,  utterly  unsuited  to  serve  any  educational  purpose 
whatever.  The  York  Sunday  School  Committee,  to  whom  the 
testator  confided  the  execution  of  his  trust,  are  very  conscious  of 
the  uselessness  of  the  charity  on  its  present  footing ;  but  are  unable 
to  improve  it;  seeing  that  no  one  of  the  parishes  would  be  willing 
to  give  up  its  own  share  of  the  bequest,  small  and  useless  as 
it  is. 

There  are  many  similar  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  some 
authority  should  be  employed  on  the  spot  to  deal  with  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  a  town  and  to  secure  their  combination  and 
economical  employment.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  projects 
for  amalgamation  will  seldom  or  never  come  from  the  town  itself. 
For  example,  at  Thorne,  Lord  Houghton  and  "Mr,  J.  W.  Childers, 
who  possess  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  desired  to  see  a 
union  effected ;  but  the  residents  in  the  place  objected,  and  the 
two  bodies  of  trustees  Avere  not  disposed  to  coalesce.* 

(2.)  Better  And  in  like  manner  some  means  are  required  for  the  better  use 

distribution  of   ^^j^j   distribution  of  the   numerous  scholarships   and    exhibitions 
and  exhibitions,  which  are  attached  to  the  endowed  schools. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  exhibitions  and  scholarships  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  include  the  entire  county. 

I.  Exhibitions  limited  to  particular  Schools. 

Giggleswick. — One  of  45/.  per  annum,  tenable  at  either  university,  limited  to 
natives  of  Gig^lesmck  or  Clapham  ;  two  of  50Z.  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Rishworth. — Two  of  751.  per  annum,  tenable  at  any  college  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Leeds. — Four  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham  ; 
one  Beckett  exhibition  of  50/.  per  annum. 

Sedberyli. — One  of  45/.,  limited  to  boys  born  in  the  parish  ;  six  of  GG/.  13s.  4d. 
each,  tenable  at  S.  John's,  Cambridge. 

Skipton. — One  of  30/.,  tenable  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 

Wakefield. — Three  of  80/,,  tenable  at  either  university;  two  of  50/.,  tenable 
at  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 


*  In  the  North  and  East  Riding,  where  the  need  for  such  measures  is,  if  possible,  still 
greater,  there  will  be  strong  local  objections  to  the  concentration  or  amalgamation 
of  useless  endowments.  But  objections  of  this  kind  would  be  easily  met,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity was  aiforded  of  stating  them  before  some  authority  which  was  fully  conversant 
with  the  general  merits  of  the  question,  and  which,  aided  by  the  judgment  of  the  more 
intelligent  people  of  each  neighbourhood,  was  empowered  to  propound  a  scheme  pro 
re  nata,  whenever  an  uuprovement  was  clearly  required. 

In  Westmoreland,  where  every  village  and  township  seems  to  have  its  little 
hovel  endowed  with  15/.  or  20/.  a  year  and  called  a  grammar  school,  there  is  yet  more 
urgent  need  for  concentration.  In  the  single  parish  of  Kirliby  Stephen  I  found  three 
worthless  schools  within  easy  reach  of  each  other  ;  but  possessing  revenues  which,  if 
united,  would  suiBce  to  found  an  excellent  central  school.  See  the  special  report  of 
my  colleague,  Mr,  D.  C.  Richmond,  on  tlie  Westmoreland  schools,  and  also  the  impor- 
tant evidence  of  the  Rev,  J,  Simpson,  the  rector  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
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York  (S.  Peter's). — *Three  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  at  either  university. 

Beverley. — Three  of  61.  13s.  Ad.,  two  of  8/.,  one  of  10/.,  one  of  6/.,  not  now 
used. 

Htill. — One  of  50/.,  tenable  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Pocklinc/ton. — Four  of  40/.  each,  tenable  at  S.  John's,  Cambridge. 

Scorton. — Two  of  50/.  each. 

Bowes. — One  of  60/.,  tenable  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

Richmond. — One  of  30/.,  tenable  at  any  college  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  one 
of  8/.,  tenable  at  Cambridge  ;  one  of  20/.,  tenable  at  Durham. 

Thornton  [Pickering). — Three  of  20/,,  tenable  at  either  university. 

II.  Exhibitions  open  to  Competition  from  certain 
Yorkshire  Schools. 

Four  Milner  scholarships  of  70/.,  tenable  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
and  open  to  boys  from  Leeds,  Halifax,  or  Haversham  grammar  schools. 

Ten  Hastings  scholarships  of  7^1-  to  90/.  each,  tenable  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  open  to  comjietitors  from  12  schools,  of  which  eight  are  in  York- 
shire. 

Three  Preston  exhibitions  of  50/.,  tenable  at  University  College,  Oxford,  open 
to  competitors  from  Wakefield,  Pontefract,  and  Xormanton. 

III.  Open  Exhibitions  with  Preference  to  Natives  of 
the  County. 

Two  Allen  scliolarships  of  50  guineas,  tenable  at  Trinity  Hall,  Caml)ridge, 
with  preference  to  founder's  kin,  next  to  the  l)03-s  of  Richmond  Grammar 
School,  afterwards  to  the  scholars  of  any  Yorkshire  school,  and  afterwards  to 
Norwich  or  Cambridge. 

One,  bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Sterne,  of  the  value  of  20/.,  tenable  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Caml>ridge,  with  preference  to  natives  of  York  or 
Mansfield  (Notts),  and  in  failure  of  candidates,  to  those  of  the  diocese  of  York 
generally. 

One  of  30/.,  tenable  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  j^reference  to  natives  of 
Richmond.f 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list,  aiKl  by  reference  to  the  map 
appended  to  this  report,  that  resources  of  this  kind  exist  in  curious 
disproportion  to  tlic  needs  of  the  various  schools,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinctions which  those  schools  are  able  to  win.  Thus  Doiicaster, 
with  140  scholars,  lias  no  exhibitions  ;  while  llishworth,  with 
only  30  in  its  classical  school,  has  two  of  75/.  each :  Wakefield, 

*  These  are  not  iirovided  l)y  the  endowment,  but  are  maintained  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

t  Besides  these  there  are  ?ome  exhibitions  whicli  arc  still  enjoyed  by  the  families 
for  -whom  they  were  originally  designed.  In  1.518,  one  Akroyd  devised  an  estate 
in  Batley,  the  rent  of  which  was  to  keep  one  scholar  of  liis  blood  and  kindred 
at  the  University  "  to  the  end  of  the  world.''  A  fmtlier  bequest  was  added  by 
a  nephew  in  l.'J78.  The  property  now  yields  1 ")('/.  per  annum,  and  is  likely  to 
increase  in  value.  The  trustees,  among  whom  are  tiie  heads  of  .several  distinguished 
Yorkshire  families,  are  all  of  the  kindred  of  the  teslator,  except  the  rector  of  War.ston, 
who  acts  f.r  officio^  and  from  whose  parish,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  a  claimant, 
the  scholar  mouM  be  chosen.  There  is,  however,  no  probability  of  a  failure  in  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  by  relationshij).  The  scholarship  is  tenable  for  four  years, 
and  is  held  at  this  moment  by  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  who  belongs  to  this  fortu- 
nate race.  The  list  of  the  holders  includes  one  avIio  became  a  IJaron  ol'  the  Exchequer, 
and  several  men  distinguished  in  the  Church.  1"he  Batley  people  have  an  impression 
that  the  property  is,  or  ought  to  be,  available  for  the  ediieation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Fiut  the  trust  was  never  a  local  hut  a  jmreiy  person  il  and  private  one  ;  and  although 
it  happens  that  its  benefits  arc  not  available  for  the  ])oor,  they  are  enjoyed  by  persons 
■whose  claim  is  unquestionable  under  tlie  original  bequest. 
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with  70  boys,  has  seven  exhibitions  of  from  50/.  to  80/.  each ; 
PockliDgton,  with  40  boys,  has  four  exhibitions  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  itself;  and  Sedbergh,  with  13  pupils,  has  seven  exhibi- 
tions. In  several  of  these  schools  the  number  of  exclusive  privi- 
leges which  they  possessed  has  always  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  claims.  In  this  way  it  has  happened  either  that  inferior 
men  have  obtained  undue  advantages  and  a  reputation  for  aca- 
demic success,  which  is  not  their  due,  or  the  exhibitions  have  been 
lost  altogether  to  the  school  and  reverted  to  the  college.  Both  forms 
of  evil  have  been  repeatedly  illustrated  in  this  district.  In  some 
schools  exhibitions  are  altogether  in  abeyance  owing  to  the  absence 
from  them  of  any  candidate  qualified  to  compete  for  them.  Thus 
at  Hull  there  is  an  exhibition  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  But  it  is  open  to  boys  who  come  from 
the  HuU  Grammar  School  only,  and  has  long  been  in  abeyance ; 
for  the  school,  though  a  useful  institution  of  the  '*  commercial " 
type,  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  furnish  students  to  the 
universities.     The  money  is  annually  retained  by  the  college. 

There  is  in  operation  in  this  district  one  munificent  charity 
which  works  admirably,  simply  because  it  possesses  the  power  of 
self-adjustment.  In  1739  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  bequeathed  to  the  provost  and  scholars 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  some  valuable  estates  for  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  five  poor  scholars  at  that  college,  each  of  whom 
was  to  receive  28/.  per  annum  for  five  years.  The  codicil  to  her 
will  recites  the  names  of  12  schools,  each  of  which  is  to  be  entitled 
to  send  a  candidate  once  in  five  years,  viz.,  eight  in  Yorkshire, 
— Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Beverley,  Skipton,  Sedbergh, 
Ripon  and  Sherburn  ;  two  in  Westmoreland — Appleby  and 
Haversham ;  and  two  in  Cumberland — S.  Bees  and  Penrith. 
The  provisions  of  the  will,  which  describe  the  nature  of  the  com- 
petition whereby  the  scholars  shall  be  chosen,  are  so  curious  that 
I  transcribe  them  here  : — 

"  And  I  make  it  my  earnest  request  that  the  rectors  of  Berwick,  Spofforth, 
"  and  Bolton  Percy,  and  the  vicars  of  Leeds,  Ledsham,  Thorp  iVi'ch,  and 
"  Colhngham,  in  the  county  of  York,  will,  in  the  year  wherein  the  exhibitions 
■'  shall  commence  (if  the  year  be  not  too  far  advanced  for  giving  notice,  as  is 
"  hereinafter  directed)  and  so  hkewise  at  the  expiration  of  every  five  years,  for 
"  ever  after,  meet  together  at  the  best  inn  in  Abberford,  or  Abberforth,  in  the 
"  same  covmty,  viz.,  on  Thursday  in  Whitsun  week,  before  8  of  the  clock  in 
"  the  morning. 

"  Also,  all  the  boys  to  meet  at  the  said  best  inn  in  Abberforth  the  night  pre- 
"  ceding  the  day  of  nomination  in  order  to  be  ready  to  begin  their  exercises  the 
"  next  morning. 

"  And  I  entreat  the  rectors  and  vicars  aforenamed  vnW.  be  there  half  an  hour 
"  after  seven,  that  they  may  choose  the  boys'  morning  exercise  and  put  them 
"  upon  beginning  the  same  by  eight  of  the  clock. 

"  And  my  will  is  that  their  exercise  be  a  part  of  an  oration  in  Tully,  not 
"  exceeding  eight  or  ten  lines,  to  be  translated  into  English ;  and  pai-t  of  an 
"  oration  in  Demosthenes,  about  the  same  number  of  lines,  to  be  translated 
"  into  Latin  :  and  two  or  three  verses  of  the  Latin  Testament,  to  be  translated 
"  into  Greek ;  and  four  books  of  each  sort  being  provided  immediately  put 
"  them  upon  beginning  the  translations ;  four  of  the  boys  being  employed  in 
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"  one  kind  of  translation,  four  in  a  second,  and  four  in  a  third ;  and  then 
"  changing  the  books  till  they  have  gone  through  the  three  several  translations. 

"  And  whilst  the  boys  are  making  their  morning  exercise,  the  said  rectors 
"  and  vicars,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall  proceed  to  choose  the  after- 
"  noon  exercise  (which  shall  be  upon  two  subjects) ;  one  of  practical  di^-inity, 
"  out  of  the  Church  Catechism,  upon  which  each  boy  shall  give  his  thoughts 
"  in  Latin  in  not  fewer  than  eight  lines  nor  more  than  twelve ;  the  other  subject, 
"  some  distinguished  sentence  of  a  classic  author,  upon  which  each  boy  shall 
"  wTite  two  distichs  of  verses ;  all  of  which  translations  and  compositions  are  to 
"  be  ^Tritten  out  fair  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  signed  by  the  name  of  each  boy 
"  they  belong  to,  and  then  showed  to  every  nominating  rector  and  vicar,  who 
"  are  desired  impartially  to  weigh  and  consider  and  return  ten  of  the  best  of 
"  the  said  exercises  (each  of  which  ten  to  be  signed  by  the  greater  number  of 
"  the  Rectors  and  Vicars  present)  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Queen's 
"  College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

"  And  when  the  said  Provost  and  Fellows  have  received  the  same  they  are 
"  hereby  required  to  meet  together,  as  soon  after  as  conveniently  may  be,  to 
"  examine  into  them  carefidly  and  impartially,  and  choose  out  of  them  eight  of 
"  the  best  performances,  which  appear  the  best ;  which  done,  the  names  sub- 
"  scribed  to  those  eight  shall  be  fairly  written,  each  in  a  distinct  paper,  and  the 
"  papers  rolled  up  and  put  into  an  urn  or  vase  by  the  Provost,  or,  in  his 
"  absence,  by  the  Vice- Provost,  or  senior  Fellow,  and,  after  having  been  shaken 
"  well  together  in  the  urn  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  urn  by  some  person  whom 
"  he  or  they  shall  appoint ;  and  those  five  whose  names  are  first  dl•a^\^l  shall, 
"  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  held  duly  elected  and  entitled  to  the  whole 
"  profits,  each  of  his  exhibition  for  the  space  of  five  years,  as  before  provided, 
"  from  Pentecost  then  next  preceding  the  election. 

"  And  though  this  method  of  choosing  by  lot  may  be  called  by  some  super- 
"  stition  or  enthusiasm,  yet  as  the  advice  was  given  by  an  orthodox  and  pious 
"  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  as  leaving  something  to  Providence,  and  as 
"  it  will  be  a  means  to  save  the  scholars  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey 
"  to  Oxford  under  too  great  an  uncertainty  of  being  elected,  I  will  that  this 
"  method  of  balloting  be  for  ever  observed."  , 

A  further  clause,  evinciug  on  tlie  part  of  the  benevolent  testa- 
trix* a  forethought  in  advance  of  her  age,  provides  that  if  one  or 
more  of  the  12  schools  shall  so  far  come  to  decay,  as  to  have  no 
scholars  returned  to  take  their  lot  by  balloting  for  four  successive 
elections,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Provost  to  substitute  some  other 
school  in  the  same  county.  Accordingly  changes  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  Beverley,  Kipon,  Sherburn,  and  Skipton  have 
been  replaced  by  Hipperholme,  Giggleswick,  Pontefract,  and  York. 
Several  of  the  schools  now  on  the  list  will  shortly  forfeit  their 
claim,  and  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  or  two  others  which 
have  once  lost  it  will  speedily  regain  their  place  in  the  list.  New 
ordinances  were  framed  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners 
in  1860,  increasing  the  number  of  Hastings  exhibitions,  and  fixing 
the  annual  value  of  each,  at  a  minimum  of  75/.,  and  a  maximum 
of  90/.,  tenable  for  five  years ;  the  property  having  meanwhile  so 
increased  in  value,  that  instead  of  140/.  it  now  yields  1,600^.  per 
annum.  The  duty  of  examining  is  transferred  from  the  local 
clergy  to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  College.  Two 
examinations  arc  now  held  at  Oxford  every  year,  and  a  sum  of  51. 
is  given  to  each  of  the  four  best  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  in 
part  payment  of  his  expenses.     On  failing  to  send  a  candidate 


*  In  the  Tiitlcr,  No.  42,  this  lady's  portrait  is  delicately  sketched  under  the  nanie 
of  the  divine  Aspasia. 
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for  20  successive  elections,*  the  claim  of  any  school  is  ipso  facto 
invalidated.  The  custom  of  determining  the  final  choice  by  lot 
has  been  abandoned ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  present  scheme 
is  in  close  harmony  with  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  foundress. 
Since  the  promulgation  of  the  scheme  in  1860  there  have  been  eleven 
vacancies,  of  which  York  has  filled  three,  Appleby  two,  Sedbergh 
two,  and  Leeds,  Haversham,  Wakefield,  and  S.  Bees,  one  each. 
There  are  now  nine  young  men  at  the  university  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  this  bequest. 

Now  the  one  circumstance  to  which  the  great  usefulness  and 
vitality  of  this  trust  are  owing,  is  that  the  scheme  is  elastic, 
and  that  after  a  reasonable  time  when  any  one  school  ceases  to 
be  morally  entitled  to  the  privilege,  it  forfeits  its  legal  claim. 
This  is  precisely  the  arrangement  which  is  urgently  needed  in 
regard  to  all  other  exhibitions  possessed  by  the  schools  in  this 
district.  A  reference  to  the  detailed  reports  will  show  how  the 
scholarship  of  some  schools  is  kept  down  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
too  rich  in  exhibitions,  while  that  of  others  is  injured  because  they 
are  too  poor.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  authority 
possessing  at  once  the  needful  local  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge 
of  general  education  which  is  not  less  essential,  should  be  em- 
powered to  deal  Avith  such  cases  equitably,  and  to  cause  the  reve- 
nues now  available  for  sending  boys  to  the  universities  to  be  so 
distributed  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  advantage  to  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  district,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed. 

And  if  such  an  authority  existed,  its  inquiries  would,  1  believe, 
soon  reveal  the  fact  that  this  advantage  might  be  better  attained 
by  making  some  of  the  exhibitions  tenable  at  superior  schools 
rather  than  at  the  universities.  When  one  looks  with  fresh  eyes 
the  universities,  ^i  ^j^g  educational  needs  of  modern  life  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
regret  that  all  the  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  at  present  dedicated 
to  one  end  only — the  maintenance  of  students  at  the  universities. 
Some  of  them,  Avhich  are  of  fixed  annual  value,  are  too  small  for 
their  original  purpose,  and  might  yet  serve  many  more  useful  if 
humbler  purposes  instead.  One  gentleman  who  has  had  large 
experience  of  Oxford  life  writes  to  me  on  this  point : — 

"  I  am  far  from  wishing  local  inducements  and  helps  towards  a  university 
"  education  to  be  in  any  way  diminished.  But  I  would  substitute  for  some  of 
"  the  exhibitions  and  scholarships  in  the  Universities  exhibitions  at  schools  of 
"  a  higher  order,  reserving  a  preference  to  the  localities  to  which  they  are 
"  attached.  If  it  be  said  that  these  exhibitions  will  carry  men  to  the  threshold 
"  of  the  University  and  no  farther,  that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Many  exhi- 
"  bitions  are  held  for  five,  seven,  or  ten  years.  Why  should  not  a  portion  of 
"  that  time  be  spent  at  school?  In  other  cases,  some  part  of  the  money  might 
"  be  reserved  for  college.  But,  in  fact,  the  great  increase  of  scholarships  in 
"  the  Universities  (which  may  be  obtained  without  any  great  merit)  will  more 
"  than  fill  up  the  void.  Indeed,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  hardly  anyone, 
"  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  encoxiraxje  to  go  to  college,  can  fail  of  obtaining  a 
"  scholarship." 

*  The  visitor  has  recently  decided  that  the  proper  interpretation  of  this  provision  is 
"  20  years."  Hence  none  of  the  schools  which  now  enjoy  the  privilege  will  forfeit 
it  before  1878.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  by  this  decision  the  process  of  eliminating 
the  worst  schools  from  the  list  and  replacing  them  by  others  will  be  somewhat  tardier 
than  the  language  of  the  statutes  had  led  me  to  expect. 
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A  provision,  whereby  the  most  promising  boys  of  a  village  could 
be  selected  and  sent  gratuitously  to  Leeds  or  York,  would  meet 
the  wants  of  many  of  tbe  smaller  grammar  schools  in  Yorkshire. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  available  plan  for  utilizing  a  local  exhibition 
without  alienating  it  from  the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  Boys 
cannot  go  per  saltum  from  such  a  school  to  the  University.  Their 
only  chance  of  obtaining  higher  education  is  through  a  higher 
school.  And  if  it  were  once  admitted  that  the  object  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  not  confined  to  the  Universities,  but  was  to  encourage 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  those  who  wished  in  any  way  to 
obtain  a  more  liberal  education,  other  applications  of  the  principle 
would  soon  become  manifest.  Thus,  while  some  exhibitions  might  Or  at  schools 
be  tena1)le  at  a  higher  school,  others  might  be  extended  to  the  ^fa^.  or 
period  during  which  a  clever  boy  was  studying  in  London  with  a  "^"^  ^'^'"^'' 
view  to  the  profession  of  medicine  or  of  law.  And  if  the  cheap 
boarding  schools  for  farmers'  sons,  which  are  so  much  needed,  were 
once  established,  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  effete  grammar  schools,  it 
would  not  be  an  unfitting  use  for  such  an  exhibition  to  send  a 
promising  boy  from  one  of  them  to  tlie  Koyal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege or  to  some  similar  institution. 

A  still  more  important  and  legitimate  application  of  such  funds  Or  in  traiuing 
would  be  to  make  them  available  for  the  supply  of  a  race  of  better  '^ol'^g'^s. 
qualified   teachers.     Probably   the  best  public  schoolmasters  are 
those    who    have    been   educated   in    public    schools.       But    the 
grammar  school  system  has  done  nothing  to  facilitate  their  choice 
of   the    schoolmaster's  calling,  or  to  help  them  when  they   had 
chosen   it.     Yet  this  is  a  function  which,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
organisation,  the  schools  might  well  discharge.   If  the  promising  boy 
of  15,  who  developes  any  aptitude  to  teach,  were  allowed  to  pur- 
sue his  own  studies  without  further  payment,  on  condition  of  his 
taking   a   small  share   under   supervision,   of  the  elementary   in- 
struction ; — if  success  at  this  stage  of  his  career  could  be  further 
rewarded  by  his  transference  to  a  superior  school  where  he  would 
still  give  occasional  lessons ; — If  pains  were  taken  each  year  to  test 
his  improvement  in  teaching  power,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  ; — and 
if,  when  his  school  career  was  closed,  he  were  enabled  to  go  to  the 
University,   to    a   superior   training    college,    or    as    assistant    to 
another  school ;  according  as  he  had  chosen  the  higher,  the  middle, 
or  the  lower  walk  of  his  profession,  a  race  would  in  time  be  pro- 
duced, of  men  who  had  been  specially  designed  for  the  schoolmaster's 
vocation  from  boyhood,  and  who  were  specially  qualified  for  it. 
The  pui)ll-tcacher   system,  which  in   another   sphere   has    been  The  pupil- 
alrcady  tried  with  such  excellent  effect,  has  no  necessary  or  cxclu-  teacher  system 
sivc  fitness  for  poor  children,  and  for  elementary  schools.  It  would  be  for  pardaf 
found  available  in  all  its  essential  features  for  the  grammar  schools,  adoption  in 
It  is  an  economical  and  yet  an  efficient  agency  as  far  as  the  work  g''a'""'a^' 
of  tcnchlng  is  concerned;  while  it  furnishes  a  professional  apprcn-  ''^  "*^^' 
tlceship  of  groat  value  to  the  future  schoolmaster.      It  would  not 
1)0  difficult  to  frame  a  curriculum  of  study  properly  graduated  and 
adapted   to  the   several  years   in    ihc   school    life   of   a   boy   who 
is  designed  to  be  a  teacher.     Large  liberty  might  easily  be  left, 
so  that  the    characteristic  differences  of  various   schools  mioht 
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remain  intact.  Means  might  be  devised  for  the  introduction  of 
the  student  for  a  short  time  to  one  or  two  good  schools,  which 
would  serve  as  models ;  and  the  encouragement  and  help  which 
were  offered  at  every  step  of  his  course,  would  go  far  to  beget  in 
him,  as  well  as  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  a  higher  estimate  of  the 
teacher's  vocation. 

These  considerations  have  often  been  brought  before  me  in  the 
course  of  my  recent  inquiries,  and  I  have  made  them  the  subject 
of  frequent  conversation  with  the  principal  masters  and  trustees  of 
schools.  And  I  find  a  very  general  wish  that  more  of  the  expe- 
rience Avhicli  has  been  accumulated  in  elementary  schools  could 
be  utilized  for  the  improvement  of  those  of  a  higher  kind.  There 
is  great  waste  of  educational  resources  in  the  grammar  schools, 
partly  through  their  having  inherited  wealth,  but  mainly  because 
each  school  is  completely  isolated,  and  is  carried  on  without  refe- 
rence to  any  other  schools,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  methods  and 
experiments  which  have  been  tried  in  them  with  success.  If  the 
system  of  apprenticing  and  training  teachers  is  good  for  one  depart- 
ment of  educational  work,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  a  healthy  influence  on  other  departments  when  once  fairly 
tried. 

But  the  one  suggestion  which  finds  most  favour  among  governing 
bodies,  is  that  of  an  inspection  by  some  competent  authority  of 
every  grammar  school  in  the  country.  An  annual  examination 
followed  by  the  publication  of  a  detailed  report  on  the  state  of 
every  department  of  the  school  work  is  more  likely  than  any  other 
expedient  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  a  school.  All  the  best  schools 
have  already  sought  this  for  themselves.  Leeds,  Wakefield,  York, 
Doncaster,  Hipperhohne,  and  Ripon,  submit  themselves  voluntarily 
to  an  examination,  generally  held  by  distinguished  men  from  the 
universities,  and  receive  from  them  independent  reports  which  are 
presented  to  the  governing  bodies  and  generally  published.  The 
most  beneficial  results  have  followed  from  this  plan  ;  although  it  is 
at  present  adopted  by  those  schools  which  are  least  in  need  of  this 
kind  of  stimulus.  But  to  examinations  as  at  present  conducted, 
I  have  heard  several  objections,  to  which  it  seems  well  to  draw 
attention  here. 

(1.)  They  are  often  very  expensive.  The  Scheme  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Syndicate  which  allows  an  examiner  to  visit  a  large  school, 
spend  a  week  in  it,  and  make  a  report  nominatim  on  the  merits 
and  standing  of  every  scholar,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  its 
fairness  and  thoroughness ;  but  the  expense  is  very  serious,  and 
none  but  rich  schools  can  afford  to  pay  it.*  Practically,  only  two 
grammar  schools  in  this  district  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
arrangement  this  year. 

(2.)  They  are  sometimes  very  incomplete.  They  extend  only  to  the 
upper  forms,  and  are  limited  to  those  subjects  for  which  prizes  are 
awarded  and  university  distinctions  are  to  be  obtained.    A  Fellow 


*  Besides  the  university  fee  of  10/.,  and  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  examiner,  he 
receives  3/.  per  day,  as  his  fee  during  the  continuance  of  tlie  examination  after  the 
second  day. 
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of  a  College  invited  by  the  governing  body  to  examine  a  school  is 
apt  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  upper  forms  and  to  classics  and 
mathematics.  He  leaves  the  examination  of  the  younger  classes  to 
the  masters.  He  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  methods  of 
instruction,  with  the  organisation  of  the  school,  with  its  order,  or 
the  neatness  and  intelligence  with  which  its  work  is  habitually 
done. 

(3).  The  examiner  is  often  a  personal  friend  of  the  master,  and 
is  nominated,  with  or  with  out  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  chiefly  on 
that  account.  I  cannot  quote  any  cases  in  which  this  fact  has 
vitiated  the  examination  or  seriously  affected  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Report.  But  I  could  quote  several  in  which  it  has  gone  far  to 
destroy  the  public  confidence,  and  I  need  not  point  out  that  the 
most  important  purposes  of  an  examination  are  not  secured  unless 
the  trustees  have  the  highest  guarantee  for  the  impartiality  and 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  conducted.* 

(4.)  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  persons  are  invited  to 
officiate  as  examiners  who  do  not  possess  the  requisite  educational 
experience.  The  art  of  examining  a  school  is  not  easily  acquired. 
It  demands  skill,  tact,  experience,  sympathy  with  learners,  and  a 
pretty  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  sort  of  knowledge  which 
can  be  fairly  expected  from  boys  at  each  of  the  early  stages  of 
their  intellectual  careei'.  And  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
gentleman  is  highly  distinguished  as  a  scholar  or  is  an  old  college 
friend  of  the  head  master,  that  he  possesses  these  qualifications. 
He  may  be  able  to  set  a  paper  to  be  answered  in  writing,  and  he 
may  follow  the  precedent  of  the  university  examinations  with 
tolerable  care,  and  yet  the  most  important  features  of  the  school 
work  will  escape  him  after  all.f 

All  these  are  forms  of  objection  which  I  have  heard  urged  by 
trustees  and  parents  against  the  examinations  which  are  at  present 
conducted  in  the  grammar  schools.  They  would  be  removed  if  the 
examination  were  a  more  public  act ;  if  it  were  performed  on  avcU 
defined  and  well  understood  principles;  if  it  extended  to  the  whole 
school  as  well  as  to  the  upper  boys ;  if  it  took  cognizance  of  methods 
as  well  as  result? ;  and  if  it  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  highly 
qualified  and  responsible  men  accustomed  to  the  work  of  comparino- 
one  school  with  anotlicr. 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  clergyman's  letter  to  me  will  also  illustrate  this  point : — 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  La  numbers  of  cases,  owners  or  masters  of  virtual  middle- 
"  class  schools  de|)end  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  parents.  I  am  afraid  too,  that  in 
"  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  periodical  examinations  of  such  and  such  schools,  by 
"  such  and  such  {ex  ojfjcio  or  selected)  examiners  is  not  much  better  than  a  sham, 
"  but  a  useful  one  to  the  authorities,  I  know  1  had  the  examination  of  the  school 
"  alleged  as  a  satisfactory  reply  to  my  remonstrance  about  the  backwardness  of  my 
"  two  lads.  The  evident  (ir(/iimfiiluiii  of  the  letter  was, — the  examiners  say  the  school 
"  is  well  taught  and  the  boys  making  good  progress,  who  arc  you  to  dis])ute  it  ? 
"  Two  or  three  amiable  gentlemeu,  with  a  natural  desire  to  make  things  ])Ieasaut,  and 
"  aided  by  the  officials  with  an  equally  natural  and  at  least  equally  sincere  desire  to 
"  make  tilings  jilcasant,  and  with  no  ultinuite  responsibility,  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
"  tribunal  possible,  for  deciding  on  tlie  actual  merits  or  demerits  of  auy  school,  its 
"  system,  and  its  results." 

t  At  Bradford  an  examiner  is  appointed  wlio  sends  the  papers  to  be  worked  in  the 
school  in  his  absence,  and  whose  report  is  sent  to  the  liead-master,  not  to  the  trustees. 
Afy  visit  was  paid  to  the  school  some  months  after  the  examination,  and  the  trustees 
iiad  never  seen  the  report. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local 
examinations  have  at  present  produced  l)ut  little  effect  on  the 
endowed  schools.  Their  influence  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
better  class  of  private  and  proprietary  schools.  I  shall  have  to 
show  hereafter  how  partial  that  influence  is,  and  how  A'ery  super- 
ficial a  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  school  is  furnished  by  the 
occasional  success  of  one  or  two  picked  and  prepared  pupils  from 
the  upper  classes.  The  masters  of  the  greater  grammar  schools 
do  not  encourage  their  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  the  local 
examinations.  Even  the  boys  of  the  civil  or  commercial  depart- 
ments of  these  schools  are  rarely  presented.  And  the  standard  of 
instruction  in  the  smaller  grammar  schools  is,  as  a  rule,  so  much 
below  that  of  the  junior  examination  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
that  1  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  general  unwillingness  of  the 
masters  to  use  them.  The  extent  to  which  the  local  examinations 
touch  the  endov/ed  schools  of  this  district  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  within  the  years  1864-5  Cambridge  held  an  examina- 
tion at  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  and  Oxford  at  Leeds,  and  that  only 
four  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  district  sent  candidates,  viz,, 
Wakefield  two  senior,  Halifax  one  senior,  Pontefract  one  junior, 
and  Sheifield  two  junior.  Thus  the  64  endowed  schools  of  this 
district  furnished  in  all  only  six  successful  candidates,  and  the 
number  was  not  materially  increased  in  the  following  year. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  trustees  of  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  district  assure  me  that  they  would  welcome  an  authoritative 
annual  examination  as  a  great  boon  to  the  schools  and  a  means 
of  c'uidance  to  themselves.  I  have,  in  meeting  these  bodies  almost 
invariably  put  the  question  :  "  How  would  you  like  an  annual 
report  placing  on  record  the  exact  state  of  the  school,  its  numbers, 
and  the  way  in  which  its  work  compares  with  that  of  others  in 
similar  positions  ?  "  The  answer  has  always  been  that  they  would 
be  glad  of  it,  that  it  would  strengthen  their  hands  and  stimulate 
the  schools.  In  not  a  few  cases  great  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Commission  was  not  a  permanent  body,  and 
that  my  examination  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated  next  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  school 
managers  have  very  earnestly  deprecated  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  testing  the  work  of  schools,  and  have  urged  that  it 
would  diminish  the  independence  of  masters,  deaden  their  energies, 
and  render  their  work  mechanical.  Thus  Mr.  W.  Aldam,  the  late 
M.P.  for  Leeds,  one  of  the  Hemsworth  trustees,  a  gentleman  whose 
own  academic  distinctions  entitle  his  opinion  to  special  weight,  says : 

"  I  tliink  it  very  undesirable  to  have  uniformity,  either  in  the  subjects  taught 
"  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  Different  modes  of  training  cultivate  different 
"  capacities,  and  the  varied  wants  of  society  are  more  likely  to  be  supplied  by 
"  diversified  than  by  uniform  education." 

Mr.  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  who  is  a  trustee  of  Giggleswick 
school,  says  : — 

"  External  interference  should  content  itself  with  putting  the  machine  into 
•"  perfect  working  order.  Each  teacher  has  his  own  special  taste,  and  it  is 
"  much  better  for  a  man  to  teach  that  on  which  he  is  an  enthusiast,  even  if  it 
"  be  not  the  best  mental  training  possible,  than  to  teach  badly  the  recognized 
"  course  of  some  ciit  and  dried  Government  system." 
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Cautions  like  these  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  true  educational  progress  than  any  public 
measure  designed  to  make  all  schools  conform  to  one  type.  We 
o-alu  more  in  the  long  run  from  the  fancies  and  even  the  hobbles 
of  able  men  than  from  the  routine  and  propriety  of  dull  men. 
The  teaching  of  a  very  zealous  man  is  often  one-sided  and 
deficient ;  but  this  is  a  small  evil,  and  is  largely  corrected  by  the  force 
and  reality  of  his  lessons,  and  by  the  stimulus  they  give  to  the  whole 
intellectual  life  of  the  scholar.  To  discourage  the  specialities  of  the 
best  teachers  vv^ould  be  to  do  great  mischief.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  men  whose  enthusiasm  would  be  checked  and  whose  useful- 
ness would  be  diminished  by  the  application  of  a  good  test,  are 
very  rare.  Public  measures  are  wanted  for  average  men,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  for  them  the  stimulus  of  a  searching 
examination  is  most  healthful.* 

I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  here  to  my  own  experience  as  an  Effect  of 
insijcctor  of  elementary  schools.     Under  the  Revised  Code  the  i"«P*^ctioii  on 

i     .        .  ,  11,1,1  ,  p  'r  the  elementary 

exammations  have  an  undoubted  tendency  to   eniorce   a    uniiorm  schools. 

standard  on  the  schools.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
where  five  schools  rise  to  meet  this  requirement,  a  sixth  sinks  down 
to  it,  and  does  less  work  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  That  which  is 
otficially  prescribed  as  the  m/?i/mz<//z  is  often  interpreted  by  the  school- 
master as  the  mi(ximum.  Whatever  is  not  enforced  is  presumed 
to  be  intentionally  discouraged:  so  while  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
average  level  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  has  been 
greatly  raised  by  the  Revised  Code  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a 
I'ew  exceptional  cases  a  good  school  has  suffered  by  it ;  and  tiiat  a  sort 
of  professional  zeal  which  used  to  lead  masters  to  pride  theni selves 
on  the  special  proficiency  of  their  scholars  in  some  one  favourite 
subject  has  been  somewhat  discouraged. 

The    possibility  of  similar  influences,  both  tor  good   and   evil,  Analogous 
should   be  well   considered  before   any  general   system  of  school  !J^o'||id^^j^'''^ 
examinations  is  adopted.      But  it  is  worth  wl)ile  to  remember  that  derived  by 
the  inspection  under  the  Revised  Code  is  a  condition  on  wliich  a  grammur 
sum  of  public  money  is  distributed,  and  is  meant   to  determine  ^^'  '"'^  ^' 
whether  a  specific  kind  of  work,  for  which  payment  is  guaranteed 
by  Parliament,  has  been  actually  done.     But  if  grammar  schools 
wore  placed  under  annual  inspection  there  would   be   no  grant  to 
administer  ;  the  examiners  would  have  no  conditions  to  impose  and 
nu  theories  to  promote.    Their  business  would  sim})ly  be  to  inquire 
what  the  school  professed  to   teacli,  and   to  ascertain  how  far  the 
j)rofession  corresponded  to  the  reality.     In  thus  testing  whatever 
work  was  brought  to  them,  without  determining  a  priori  what  that 
work  slumld  ])e,  or  how  it  was  to  be  done,  it  is  diificult  to  sec  how 
any  hurtful  unilbrmity  wouhl  be  enforced,  or  any  inde[)endence  of 
choice  interfered   with.      The   system    of  inspection   for   primary 

*  At  present  it  is  the  rarest  thiiif?  for  an  endowed  school  to  receive  a  visit  of  any 
kind.  In  one  town  tlie  Major  and  ('or])()ration  niel  nie  in  a  diiif;y  and  uiijileasaiit 
sehool  ofwiiieli  they  aiv  the  odicial  trustees.  Tiie  master  alterwards  told  me  that  he 
had  heiu  in  his  post  "id  years,  and  lliat  until  the  day  of  my  visit  no  member  ot"  the  Cor- 
poration had  once  been  within  its  walls. 
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schools  has  had  on  the  whole  a  wonderful  influence  for  good,  not- 
withstanding the  danger  to  which  I  have  adverted.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  extended  to  endowed  schools  generally  it  would 
be  still  more  beneficial,  since  the  same  danger  would  not  exist. 

And  if  I  may  venture  once  more  to  fall  back  on  my  own  past 
experience,  I  will  say  that  nothing  pleases  an  inspector  so  much  as 
to  recognize  new  and  original  forms  of  good  work.  Monotony  is 
not  less  wearisome  to  him  than  to  other  men.  It  is  the  dead  level 
of  mediocre,  pedantic,  soulless  work  in  schools  which  disheartens 
him  most :  and  the  one  thing  which  lights  up  his  own  duty  and 
gives  it  its  highest  interest  is  to  see  a  schoolmaster  put  heart  and 
enthusiasm  into  his  teaching.  So  far  from  discouraging  methods 
which  depart  from  the  received  type,  he  is,  in  just  the  proportion 
in  which  his  own  ideal  is  high,  likely  to  overvalue  them.  He,  at 
least,  is  not  the  man  whose  tastes  or  interests  would  be  consulted 
by  degrading  the  schoolmaster's  work  from  a  noble  profession  into 
a  mechanical  trade. 

All  schemes,  however,  for  the  utilization  and  improvement  of 
existing  endowments,  presuppose  that  the  educational  wants  of  a 
large  district  should  be  looked  on  as  a  whole,  and  that  its  resources 
should  be  properly  adapted  to  them.  At  present  schools  are  scat- 
tered about  the  country  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  the  distribution 
of  endowments  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  distribution  of 
the  population.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  of 
Yorkshire,  prefixed  to  this  report,  that  the  richest  endowments  are 
often  to  be  found  in  small  and  remote  places^  like  Pocklington, 
Hems  worth,  Giggles  wick,  and  Sedbergh ;  while  Huddersfield  and 
Dewsbury  possess  no  endowment,  and  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  and 
other  important  centres  of  industry  are  very  scantily  furnished  with 
funds  for  educational  purposes.  It  may  not  be  desirable  to  equalize 
or  rearrange  all  these  trusts.  There  is  no  harm  in  preserving  rich 
and  privileged  spots,  if  they  are  publicly  known  and  recognized  as 
the  great  educational  centres  of  the  district,  and  if  access  to  them  is 
made  easy  by  some  comprehensive  arrangement.  Without  mate- 
rially disturbing  the  present  local  distribution  of  educational 
charities,  it  will  be  found  that  they  furnish  for  this  district  an 
apparatus  of  some  completeness  and  of  great  value,  which  might 
if  properly  organised  meet  many  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of 
Yorkshire.  We  have  in  that  portion  of  the  county  assigned 
to  me  as  a  specimen  district,  a  total  area  of  1,709,307 
acres,  and  a  population  of  1,548,229  persons.  We  have  also  64 
endowed  foundations,  whose  united  annual  revenues  amount  to 
18,815?.  12^.  lOd  If  it  were  permissible  to  look  at  this  amount 
of  educational  apparatus,  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of 
the  whole  district,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  set  before  us  the 
ideal  of  three  distinct  classes  of  schools,  and  to  assign  to  each  its 
own  character  as  a  primary,   a  secondary,  or  a  higher  school* 

*  It  seems  better  to  use  some  nomenclature  of  this  kind  which  is  too  vague  to  com- 
mit us  to  a  theory  of  education,  and  yet  clear  enough  for  practical  jxirposes.  The 
name  grammar  or  classical  school  conveys  no  false  impression  among  educated  men. 
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By  Primary  education  may  be  understood  the  best  training  Three  classes 
possible  for  the  pupil  who  will  probably  leave  school  at  12  or  13.  of  schools. 
It  corresponds  with  the  education  now  given  in  the  best  of  the 
National  and  British  schools.  It  includes  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geography  and  history,  and  enough  of 
exercise  in  language  to  enable  a  pupil  to  read  an  English  book 
with  intelligence.  A  primary  school  is  generally,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, a  school  for  the  poor.  There  are  many  persons  above  the 
rank  of  labourer  who  are  fully  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  such 
education  if  it  were  brought  within  their  reach.  A  school  of  this 
kind,  if  it  contain  not  less  than  80  scholars,  may  be  fully  equipped 
and  maintained  in  efficiency  for  the  sum  of  30^.  per  annum  or  9rf. 
per  week  per  head.* 

Secondary  education  may  be  supposed  to  terminate  at  about  the 
age  of  15.  It  may  include  all  primary  instruction;  though  in 
the  prospect  of  a  longer  stay  at  school,  that  instruction  may  from 
the  first  assume  a  more  philosophic  character :  Latin  may  be  begun 
early  ;  its  grammar  may  be  taught  in  connexion  with  English, 
and  treated  rather  as  a  disciplinal  exercise  than  as  a  means  of 
introducino;  the  student  to  lioniau  literature.  Verse-makino;  and 
Greek  need  not  be  attempted,  l)ut  one  modern  language  may  safely 
be  included.  Arithmetic  may  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  mathematics 
and  in  connexion  with  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Enough 
of  the  elements  of  someone  or  two  branches  of  science  may  be  taught, 
to  fumiliai'ize  the  scholar  with  some  great  primary  laws  of  nature, 
and  witli  the  methods  by  which  scientific  truth  is  to  be  obtained 
The  cost  of  such  education  will  be  greater  than  in  a  primary  school, 
because  men  of  higher  qualifications  will  be  needed,  and  because 
the  staff  of  teachers  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  numbers. 
Moreover  the  class  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  • 
services  of  their  sons  till  15  or  16,  can  generally  afford  to  pay 
higher  fees.  From  4/.  45-.  to  8/.  8*.  per  annum  per  head,  will 
generally  suffice  for  this  purpose. 

By  Higher  education,  may  be  understood  that  which  is  continued 
to  the  age  of  17  or  18,  and  which  is  designed  to  prepare  a  boy  for 

It  is  accepted  as  a  figure  of  speech,  by  -which  a  part,  and  that  the  characteristic  and 
guiding  feature  of  the  education,  is  taken  for  the  whole.  But  among  half-educated 
teachers  and  pretentious  parents,  the  current  use  of  the  plirase  does  great  mischief. 
It  is  to  them  a  term  of  exclusion,  an  excuse  for  a  nan'ow  and  pedantic  teaching  of  the 
Latin  grammar,  and  for  the  omission  of  all  other  useful  training.  And  the  Avord 
"  commercial,"  is  a  still  more  mischievous  sjnonym  for  a  secondary  school.  For,  in 
fact,  such  schools  do  little  or  nothing  by  way  of  special  preparation  for  commerce, 
and  if  they  did  they  would  be  worse  even  than  they  are.  Few  accidents  liave  done 
more  to  perpetuate  among  the  middle  classes  a  low  and  mean  ideal  of  the  purpose  of 
education  than  the  current  use  of  the  word"  commercial  "  to  imply  non-classical  ;  as 
if  mental  discipline  and  preparation  for  practical  business  were  two  distinct  and 
irreconcileable  things.  Compare  with  om-  clumsy  nomenclature  of  classical,  commercial, 
academy,  National,  British  and  foreign  schools ;  the  Gymnasien,  Ixealschuleu,  and  Volk- 
Bchidcn  of  North  Germany,  or  theLycces,  Colleges  Communales,  and  £coles  I'rimaires 
of  France;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  nmch  better  it  is  to  have  terminology  which 
implies  no  theory  of  education,  and  which  will  adapt  itself  with  equal  piopriety  to 
the  varying  necessities  of  another  generation. 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  I'opular  Education,  p.  G7.  ''  The  full  cost 
"  of  educating  a  scholar  in  Church  of  England  schools  under  inspection  is  1/.  8.v.  0\d., 
"  exclusive  of  charges  for  rent  and  the  cost  of  inspection  and  central  administration.'' 
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college.  It  is  needless  to  particularise  the  course  which  should 
be  pursued ;  since  the  universities  must  always  in  the  last  resort 
determine  what  tlie  highest  ideal  of  education  in  a  country  is. 
The  fees  to  be  paid  should  be  sufficient  to  attract  to  the  master- 
ships men  of  the  highest  power  and  academic  distinction. 

This  classification  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  when  once  the 
average  duration  of  the  pupil's  school  life  is  ascertained,  it  is 
o-enerally  found  to  correspond  with  the  parent's  ability  to  pay. 
At  all  events  it  alone  determines  the  character  of  the  education 
the  scholars  should  receive.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank,  nor  of  the  future  destination  of  boys.  No  social 
distinctions  which  are  worth  maintaining  will  be  obliterated  if 
each  class  receives  the  highest  cultivation  which  the  time  at  its 
disposal  will  permit.  If  the  exigencies  of  the  labour  market  call 
some  children  into  the  factory  or  the  fields  at  10,  others  into 
shops  at  14,  while  they  allow  others  to  dedicate  a  large  part  of 
their  life  to  thought  and  study,  that  one  circumstance  alone  will 
keep  the  several  classes  distinct ;  though,  in  all  schools  alike,  the 
highest  attainable  ideal  of  education  has  been  aimed  at. 

Now  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  of  the  en- 
dowed schools  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  character  is  not 
clearly  defined  and  that  their  governing  bodies  have  not  set  before 
themselves  the  question,  "  To  what  class  does  this  school  belong, 
and  what  is  the  work  which  it  is  specially  fitted  to  do  ?  "  I  have 
shewn  that  many  of  the  schools  profess  a  character  to  v/hich  they  are 
not  entitled,  and  keep  up  an  organisation  adapted  for  one  kind  of 
teaching  long  after  it  has  become  clear  that  the  only  demand  is  for 
teaching  of  another  order.  If  a  school  is  filled  with  labourers' 
children,  or  with  boys  who  go  into  shoi)s  at  14,  it  is  futile  to  call 
it  a  grammar  school ;  and  to  place  a  university  man  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  wisest  course  seems  to  be  to  accept  the  position  and  to  make 
the  school  a  good  one  of  its  kind. 

I  have  ventured  on  the  following  tentative  classification  of  the 
schools.  It  is,  of  course,  founded  on  a  considei'ation  rather  of  what 
is  possible  and  desirable,  than  of  their  actual  present  condition. 
High  schools.  IIi(/]i  Schools. — Of  these  there  are  three,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred : — Doncaster,  Leeds,  and  S.  Peter's,  York.  There  are 
three  others  which  are  so  situated  as  to  form  eligible  centres : — 
Ripon,  Sheffield,  Giggleswick  or  Sedbergh.* 

*  It  is  manifest  that  in  the  altei-ed  condition  of  modem  society  Giggles-wick  mid 
Sedbergh  cannot  both  be  expected  to  become  great  schools,  though  each  possesses  a 
large  income  and  a  historic  character  ;  and  either  might,  in  good  hands,  be  lifted  up 
from  its  present  state.  Giggleswick  is  the  richer;  it  is  more  central  ;  and  it  is  in  a 
far  more  hopeful  condition,  whether  we  consider  the  state  of  its  buildings,  its  staff  of 
teachers,  or  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  its  governing  body.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  it  may  one  day  become  for  the  North  of  England  what  Kugby  is  to  the 
Midland  districts.  As  to  Sedbergh,  I  despair  of  putting  it  into  any  class  at  all.  In 
its  present  state  it  simply  cumbers  the  ground. 

The  vast  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  forms  the  only  important 
community  in  this  district  which  seems  to  need  a  great  school  to  provide  for  the 
highest  education.  But  neither  the  Sheffield  Grammar  School  nor  that  at  Kotherhani 
possesses  wealth  or  standing  to  qualify  itself  for  this  work.  Both  belong  at  present 
to  the  Secondary  class.  Either  would  require  powerful  aid  to  raise  it  to  the  character 
of  a  High  School. 
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These  six  high  schools  would  amply  suffice  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  district.  Since  the  sons  of  the  richer  squires  and  manvi- 
faeturers  are  sent  out  of  the  county  for  instruction,  I  doubt 
whether  even  these  six  can  all  hope  to  succeed  without  some  such 
enlargement  of  their  scope  as  has  already  been  recommended 
(ante  p.  171).  But  it  is  certain  that  an  adequate  provision  would 
be  made  for  the  highest  education  of  the  district,  if  these  six 
scltools  accepted  that  as  their  main  business. 

Secondary  Schools. — The  list  of  these  include  the  names  of  Secondary 
several  which  are  trying  to  maintain  a  classical  character ;  and  any  schools, 
one  of  which  under  energetic  management  might  easily  entitle  itself 
to  the  place  of  a  hiuh  school.  But  although  Wakefield,  Halifax, 
Pontefract,  and  Bradford,  possess  scholarships,  and  occasionally  send 
boys  to  the  universities,  the  character  of  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion and  their  nearness  to  Leeds  renders  it  very  unlikely  that  they 
will  ever  become  extensively  useful  as  pure  grammar  schools  ; 
and  any  attempt  to  retain  that  nominal  cliaracter  will  only  per- 
petuate their  present  state  of  feebleness,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
power  to  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  important  districts  of 
which  they  are  the  centres.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the 
schools  included  in  this  list  are  now  elementary  schools  of  a  very 
low  type.  But  in  every  case  in  which  the  National  school  exists 
side  by  side  with  an  Endowed  school,  I  have  assumed  that  the 
latter  ought  to  give  a  higher  education,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
wants  of  a  higher  class.     The  list  of  such  schools  is  as  follows : 

Thome  (Brookes's) 
Wakefield 
Wortley 

York,  Archbishop 
Holgate's 
„     S.  Crux 

Under  any  arrangement,  schools  varying  so  much  as  these  as  to 
their  wealth  and  the  employment  of  the  surrounding  population,  will 
differ  materially  in  character.  Between  a  secondary  school  of  the 
highest  or  "  semi-classical  "  class,  and  a  humble  establishment  just 
above  the  rank  of  a  primary  school,  there  are  many  gradations. 
By  grouping  all  these  into  one  class  as  secondary  schools,  it  is  only 
intended  to  indicate  tliat  no  one  of  them  ought  to  be  exclusively  a 
training  school  for  the  university,  and  that  they  are  all  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  be  able  to  give  special  aid  to  the  cliihh-en  above  the 
rank  of  the  artisan. 

Among  these  arc  several  rich  foundations,  which  are  so  useless  in 
their  present  condition  that  they  would  be  available  for  any 
purpose  of  general  utility  which  might  be  deemed  important. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  great  want  of  this  district  is  that 
of  good  and  clieiip  boarding  schools  for  the  lower  middle  class,  at 
convenient  centres.  Skipton  is  the  capital  of  the  Craven  district ; 
is  accessible  to  the  farmers'  sons  of  the  north-west  of  the  county, 
is  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  neighbourhood,  is  large  enough 
to  furuLsh  all  needful  conveniences,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to 
a.  c.  2.  „ 


Almondbury 

Haworth 

Rastrick 

Batley 

Hemsworth 

Eotherham 

Bentham 

Hipperhohue 

feilkstone 

Bingley 

Keighley 

Skipton 

Bradford 

Knaresborough 

Slaidburn 

EUand 

Pcnistono 

Tadcaster 

Halifax 

Pontefract 
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offer  temptations  to  boys.*  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
spot  for  the  establishment  of  a  model  boarding  school  on  a  large 
and  economical  scale.  The  appropriation  of  the  entire  revenue  of 
the  present  worthless  grammar  school  to  such  a  purpose  would 
injure  no  one,  and  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  the  whole  district. 
A  similar  experiment  might  be  tried  in  the  southern  division  of 
the  West  Riding,  e.g.^  at  Hemsworth.  This  is  a  small  village  near 
Pontefract,  with  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  under  the  same  trust 
as  the  grammar  school.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees 
for  educational  purposes  are  increasing,  and  are  wholly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  requirements  of  the  village.  They  propose  to 
maintain  two  schools,  one  on  the  footing  of  a  National  school  for 
elementary  instruction;  and  the  other  an  upper  department  or 
grammar  school.  On  this  they  contemplate  expending  5,000/., 
with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  20  boarders,  who  are  to  be 
educated  Avith  the  upper  classes  of  residents.  But  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  the  village  will  ever  produce  more  than  one  or  two 
pupils  requiring  higher  instruction  ;  and  since  the  school  possesses 
no  exhibitions  and  no  historical  character  likely  to  attract  a  high 
class  of  pupils  from  a  distance,  it  will  probably  never  take  rank 
as  a  grammar  school.  Yet  it  is  in  a  most  eligible  position  for  the 
formation  of  a  good  secondary  boarding  school  on  a  large  scale. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  detailed  report  on  several  others  of 
these  schools,  that  their  entire  suppression,  or  the  alienation  of 
their  revenues  for  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  of  a  totally 
different  character  would  destroy  nothing  which  was  valuable,  and 
Avould  be  fully  justified  by  the  altered  circumstances  and  require- 
ments of  our  age.f 
Primary  Primary    Schouls.—ln  this  list  I  include    all   those    endowed 

schools  which  stand  alone  and  furnish  the  only  means  of  education 
in  a  parish  or  village.  At  present  they  prevent  the  establishment 
of  good  elementary  schools.  They  are  generally  in  places  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  secondary  instruction.  Their  only  hope 
of  usefulness  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  their  position  as  primary 
schools,  and  in  arrangements  which  will  enable  them  to  do  that 
work  well.     They  are  : — 

Adlingfleet  Heptonstall 

Amcliflfe  Hampsth-waite 

Bumsall  Hatfield 

Cawthorne  Horton 

Drighlington  Keighley  (Hare  Hill) 

Darifield  Kirk  Sandall 

Fishlake  Kirby-in-Malhamdale 

But,  at  present,  many  of  these  schools,  though  free,  derive  a 
smaller  income  from  the  endowment  than  is  a  fair  substitute  for 


schools. 


Linton 

Snaith 

Malham 

Sherbura 

Nonnanton 

Thome  (Travis's) 

Royston 

Thornton 

Rawden 

Wigglesworth 

Rossington 

Wragby 

*  See  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Robinson,  incumbent  of  Bolton  Abbey. 

t  Cases  of  this  kind  are  still  more  striking  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings.  Thus, 
Malton,  Bridlington,  Beverley,  and  Stokesley  would  be  excellent  centi-es  for  good 
secondary  schools  for  the  agricidtural  parts  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  of  these  spots  there  are  endowments  at  present  utterly  wasted,  which,  if  con- 
bined  would  not  only  suffice  to  establish  useful  institutions  on  a  liberal  scale,  but  also 
to  furnish  them  with  exhibitions.  Compare  the  statement  on  the  left  of  the  map, 
showing  the  amount  of  the  endowments,  with  the  table  on  the  right,  showing  the 
populations  of  the  several  towns. 
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the  fees,  which  would  otherwise  be  paid,  and  for  the  Government 
grant.*     They  are,  therefore,  poorer  than  if  they  were  unendowed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ahnost  every  good  sized  village  which 
does  not  possess  an  endowment  is  now  furnished  with  a  National 
school  under  inspection.  The  resources  of  such  a  school  con- 
sist of  three  parts;  often  nearly  equal  in  amount — the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  richer  inhabitants  ;  the  fees  paid  by  parents  :  and  the 
Government  grant.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  another  village  has 
an  endowment  it  can  afford  to  dispense  with  one  or  perhaps  all  of 
these;  and  the  income  serves  to  relieve  from  a  charge  either  the 
people  of  the  place,  or  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  If  this 
were  all,  there  would  be  no  strong  reason  to  desire  a  change.  But, 
in  fact,  there  is  an  immense  practical  difference  between  schools  in 
the  two  places.  The  unendowed  school  always  has  better  furniture, 
better  teaching,  and  more  watclrful  supervision.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  derives  its  income  are  such  as  to  ensure  its  vitality. 
The  subscriptions  make  it  an  object  of  care  and  interest  to  the  richer 
people,  the  weekly  fees  challenge  the  sympathy  of  parents,  and  the 
Government  grant  ensures  annual  inspection,  proper  teaching  appli- 
ances, and  a  qualified  master.  The  endowed  school  lacks  some  or 
all  of  these  advantages,  and  the  richer  it  is,  the  more  completely 
destitute  it  is  apt  to  be  of  all  which  give  life  and  usefulness  to  it 
as  a  place  of  instruction. 

Now,  to  make  this  third  class  of  endowed  schools  efficient,  it  The  means  of 
is  necessary  to  give  them  the  same  advantages  as  are  now  enjoyed  keeping  each 
by  good  National   schools.     As  vacancies  occur,  they   might  be  efficient^'^  ^*^  * 
placed  under  the  care  of  certificated  teachers,  girls  might   be 
admitted,  proper  fees  charged,  a  portion  of  the  income  reserved 
to  maintain  the  fabric  and  fittings,  and  the  whole  subjected  to 
annual  inspection  and  report,  of  the  same  kind  as  are  now  enforced 
on  .schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant.     If  the  income  is 
insufficient,  it  should  be  supplemented  by  the  public  grant,  and  if 
any  income  is  possessed,  beyond  what  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
school  in  efficiency  ;  it  might  be  fitly  expended  at  certain  intervals, 
not  in  remitting  fees,  but  in  paying  to  send  the  best  pupil  to  the 
nearest  secondary  or  high  school. 

An  endowed  primary  school  in  a  rural  district,  so  far  from  being 
inferior  to  an  ordinary  national  school,  ought  to  be  exceptionally 
good.  A  right  use  of  its  endowment  might  easily  render  it  capable 
of  doing  S])ccial  service  to  a  large  class  for  whom  little  provision 
exists  now — the  children  of  the  smaller  tenant  farmers,  who  are 

*  In  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Education  Department  to  the  Charity  Com- 
niissioners  Aujrust  12th  18fi5,  this  point  is  clearly  stated. 

"  My  Lords  desire  particularly  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  Charity 
"  Commissioners  those  many  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  endowment  is  plainly 
"  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  wliole  of  the  children's  education  wiiich,  in  a  good 
"  elemeiitaiT  day  school,  does  not  average  less  than  ."BO.s-.  per  annum,  and  is  j)ut  down 
"  at  that  amount  by  the  Koyal  (Jonimissionei-s  on  Popular  Education  in  their  report, 
"  p.  3-tu.  My  Jyords  desire  me  to  point  out  that  the  founder  who,  under  such  circum- 
"  stances,  stipulates  for  gratuitous  education,  is  often  declaring  a  perpetual  trust  for 
"  the  due  execution  whereof  he  has  not  provided  means,  and  that  his  intention,  if 
"  absolutely  respected,  is  allowed  to  prevail  beyond  the  measure  of  his  own  liberality, 
"  lis  well  as  of  his  own  life.  A  limitation  upon  the  number  of  free  scholars  has  often 
"  the  same  effect  as  the  power  to  exact  fees  from  all." 
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unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  boarding  school.  Such  persons,  when 
they  have  a  good  elementary  school  within  their  reach,  are  not 
unwilling  to  let  their  sons  associate  with  poorer  children  up  to  the 
age  of  12  or  13.  But  by  that  time  a  boy  has  gone  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction,  and  has  probably  passed  through 
the  six  standards.  The  parents  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  he 
has  learned  all  that  the  school  can  teach  him,  and  since  they  are 
willing  to  give  him  one  or  two  years  more  of  school  life,  they 
remove  him  to  another  school.  A  cheap  boarding  school  is 
generally  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  in  it  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  "'finish."  Yet  he  is  at  least  as  likely  to  lose  ground  as  to  make 
any  further  improvement.  The  master  of  such  a  school  is  often 
singularly  unfitted  to  build  wisely  on  such  a  foundation,  or  even 
to  appreciate  at  its  real  value  the  work  which  he  is  called  on  to 
supplement.  His  methods  are  different,  and  his  aims  are  not 
higher.  The  farmer  or  village  tradesman  who  has  been  tempted 
to  believe  that  a  private  school  was  more  respectable  than  another, 
and  that  his  son  would  complete  his  education  advantageously  in 
such  a  school,  has  often  bitter  reason  for  disappointment.  It  is 
clear  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  in  such  cases  to  finish  the 
education  in  a  higher  class  of  the  same  school  in  which  it  had  been 
begun.  But  higher  departments  of  this  kind  rarely  exist,  and 
none  of  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  a  rural  national  school 
encourage  the  formation  of  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  difficulty  might  be  partially  removed  by  some  such  measure 
as  this: — 

(a.)  About  one  in  four  of  the  village  schools  under  inspection 
might  be  selected  as  convenient  centres,  and  allowed,  with  the  help 
of  an  endowment  or  otherwise,  to  establish  an  upper  department, 

(J).)  The  children  of  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  might  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  these  schools  on  payment  of  8c?.  or  \s.  per 
week,  according  to  age,  and  might  be  examined  by  the  inspector 
in  the  same  way  as  if  a  grant  were  payable  on  their  behalf. 

(c.)  It  might  be  clearly  understood  that  such  chilch'en  were  not 
the  recipients  of  any  charitable  aid  when  they  obtained  education  on 
these  *»erms  ;  and  two  or  at  least  one  of  the  parents  representing 
this  upper  class  might  be  always  placed  upon  the  managing  com- 
mittee. 

(c?.)  A  seventh  standard,  extending  to  grammar  and  the  higher 
arithmetic,  and  an  eighth,  including  geography  and  history,  the 
elements  of  algebra  or  Euclid,  and  an  alternative  of  English  com- 
position or  the  Latin  grammar,  might  be  devised  for  older  pupils. 
No  grant  would  be  claimable  for  any  pupil  passed  in  this  highest 
standard,  but  all  the  pupils  would  be  examined  by  the  inspector. 

(e.)  The  present  rule  by  which  the  amount  of  the  endo^^nuent  is 
deducted  from  the  parliamentary  grant  might  be  relaxed  in  all 
these  cases  :  e.g.,  if  any  school,  without  ceasing  to  do  its  elementary 
work  well,  also  developed  an  upper  class  or  a  separate  department. 
Its  managers  should  be  permitted  to  appropriate  from  the  trust 
fund  a  certain  sum — say  1/.  per  head — to  the  teacher,  for  every 
one  of  those  scholars  for  whom  the  srant  could  not  be  claimed. 
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Thus  the  endowment,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  general 
funds,  would  become  specially  available  for  the  education  of  those 
Avho  are  now  shut  out  from  the  full  benefit  of  elementary  schools, 
but  for  whose  wants  those  schools,  with  a  little  modification  and 
increased  resources,  might  well  provide. 

In  some  rural  districts  the  endowment  would  suffice  for  a 
separate  establishment ;  but  in  these  cases  a  good  certificated 
master  is  best  fitted  to  complete  the  work  which  is  begun  in 
the  national  school.  Many  of  the  country  clergy  express  a  strong 
wish  for  some  arrangement  of  this  kind.  The  experiments  made 
by  the  late  Dean  of  Hereford,  when  Vicar  of  King's  Somborne 
showed  how  well  calculated  a  superior  or  fully  developed  national 
school  was  for  the  wants  of  the  farmers.  I  can  find  little  or  no 
evidence  of  such  experiments  in  this  district,  since  it  is  often 
sufficiently  difficult  to  maintain  the  elementary  school  by  itself. 
But  the  clergy  and  the  present  managers  of  national  and  British 
schools,  especially  of  those  which  possess  small  endowments,  would 
thankfully  welcome  any  arrangement  which  encouraged  them  to 
admit  scholars  of  a  higher  rank.  Thev  feel,  however,  that  the 
initiative  must  come  from  some  authorit)',  and  that  a  modification 
of  the  present  regulations  of  the  Council  is  indispensable.  Thus 
tlie  Rev.  C.  St.  John  Mildmay,  the  rector  of  Long  Marston,  who 
has  given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  says : — 

"  We  want  the  power  to  estal)lish  in  connexion  with  a  good  national  school, 
"  which  by  grants,  subscriiitions,  and  pence  would  almost  pay  itself,  a  good 
"  upper  school  or  department  to  which  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters — per- 
"  haps  only  sons — might  be  draughted  off,  and  yet  kept  within  the  influence  of 
"  their  former  teachers  and  clergymen.  Take  a  school  such  as  I  know, 
"  endowed  with  90/.  a  year.  The  children  have  fi-ee  instruction.  Why  not 
"  abolish  this,  and  let  the  fund  go  towards  a  higher  class  of  master,  whose 
"  chief  work  should  be  the  upper  department  or  middle  school?  It  would 
"  sometimes  be  necessary  and  expedient  to  add  a  house  in  which  the  master 
"  might  take  boai-ders." 

And  similar  measiu'es  might  easily  be  devised  to  secure 
the  continued  vitality  of  the  Secondary  Schools.  If  any  one 
of  them  is  rich  enough,  it  may  properly  retain  the  services  of 
a  graduate  or  a  clergyman  at  the  head,  but  the  masterships 
would  generally  be  filled  to  more  advantage  by  trained  men  of 
superior  cultivation  with  salaries  of  from  100/.  to  300Z.  Surplus 
funds  would  be  properly  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of 
girls'  schools,  under  similar  supervision,  and  to  the  founding  of 
exhibitions  to  take  the  choicest  of  the  pupils  to  a  high  school. 

The  High  Schools  alone  can  retain  with  advantage  exhibitions 
direct  to  the  universities,  and  so  long  as  they  are  fed  by  the 
choicest  pupils  from  the  lower  schools,  and  are  subject  to  annual 
visitation  and  public  report,  there  will  always  be  the  highest 
guarantee  for  their  continued  efficiency. 

There  is  a  great  need  In  this  district  for  the  establishment  of  High  schools 
ladies'   colleges,  or  institutions  for  girls,   analogous   to  the  high  *"^'  S'""'^- 
schools  for  boys,  and   ranking  with  them  as  to  the   average  age 
of    the  pupils,  the   eminence  of  the  teachers,  and  the  quality  of 
the  instruction   imparted.     Whether  any  ])art  of  the  wealth  now 


the  curriciiluni. 
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enjoyed  by  the  great  schools,  would  be  willingly  spared  for  the 
foundation  of  such  institutions,  I  cannot  tell.  It  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  at  this  moment,  of  the  funds  expressly  bequeathed  for  the 
encouragement  of  higher  education,  there  are  far  more  than 
are  now  employed  or  needed  for  that  purpose  ;  that  never- 
theless, at  present,  there  is  absolutely  no  public  provision  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  this  district ;  and  that,  until  this 
district  contains  both  for  boys  and  girls  a  complete  equipment  of 
primary,  secondary,  and  high  schools,  its  educational  apparatus 
will  continue  ill-organised  and  insufficient.* 
(5.)  Widening  And  here  it  seems  right  to  hint  at  one  precaution  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  history  of  our  experience,  and  which  in  all  our  plans 
for  the  future  we  cannot  safely  disregard.  We  in  England  have 
suffered  long  enough  from  the  accident  which  stereotyped  the  educa- 
tional notions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  made  them  binding 
upon  us  ever  since.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  which  indirectly  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  so  many  grammar  schools,  happened  to  synchronize 
with  the  revival  of  learning,  and  with  the  general  prevalence  of 
theories  of  instruction  wiser  and  broader  than  any  which  had 
existed  before.  But  because  the  Greek  and  Latin  prescribed  in 
the  old  statutes  constituted  the  worthiest  training  accessible  to  the 
student  of  three  centuries  ago,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
fitted  to  be  for  all  time  the  sole  instruments  of  education.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  language  of  statutes  and  founders'  wills, 
as  now  interpreted,  not  only  fails  to  secure  for  the  scholar  of  our 
day  the  advantages  of  the  ancient  discipline,  })ut  serves  as  an 
excuse  for  withholding  from  him  any  efficient  modern  substitute 
for  it.  And  the  warning  thus  suggested  is  obvious.  Let  us  not 
try  to  formulate  our  nineteenth  century  notions,  however  confi- 
dent we  may  be  in  their  soundness,  and  to  impose  them  upon 
the  acceptance  of  posterity.  In  all  new  schemes  sanctioned  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  all  new  legislation,  the  language 
descriptive  of  the  school-work  ought  to  be  so  comprehensive  and 


*  "Money  might  be  spent  upon  the  education  of  girls  in  the  upper  and  middle  classe.<5 
"  iu  four  ways, — in  building  schoolhouses ;  in  founding  new  schools,  with  an  endow- 
"  ment  for  the  payment  of  the  head-mistress  and  other  teachers  ;  in  the  endowment 
"  of  professorships  for  the  teaching  of  particular  subjects  ;  in  the  foundation  of 
"  scholarships  tenable  in  the  school  itself,  and  exhibitions  to  some  higher  .school  or 
"  college.  Money  judiciously  expended  in  any  one  of  these  modes  could  not  fail  to 
"  be  usefid  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
"  sible  to  avoid  doing  some  good,  whatever  may  be  decided  upon. 

"  And  first,  as  to  buildings.  It  is  a  common  subject  of  complaint  among  school- 
"  mistresses,  that  ordinary  houses  having  been  built  to  live  in,  and  not  with  a  view 
''  to  any  other  purpose,  are  ill  adapted  for  schools  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  the  practical  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  fact  are  very  great.  The  difficulty 
'•  of  securing  sufficient  ventilation  and  other  sanitaiT  requisites,  is  no  less,  than  that 
"  of  conducting  the  school  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner  in  unsuitable  rooms. 
"  Sometimes  the  resource  is  to  join  two  houses  together  ;  sometimes  the  landlord  is 
"  induced  to  build  a  schoolroom  ;  but  more  often,  over-crowding,  and  its  many  con- 
"  tingent  evils  have  to  be  endured.  The  erection  of  airy  and  convenient  school- 
"  houses  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  great  boon,  and  one  which  could  not  easily  be 
"  misused.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  any  appropriation  of  public  funds 
"  to  this  purpose  would  require  to  be  carefully  watched." — "  The  Higher  Education 
of  Women,"  by  Emily  Davies. 
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elastic  that  it  will  leave  to  our  successors  full  liberty  to  adapt  their 
schemes  to  their  own  wants.  However  wide  and  high  our  con- 
ceptions of  a  right  scheme  of  education  may  be,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  later  generations  will  modify  or  supersede  them  by 
other  conceptions  yet  wider  and  higher.  At  any  rate  it  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  hamper  their  action  by  a  too  rigid  definition 
of  the  teaching  which  satisfies  our  present  aspirations. 

By  some  such  means  as  have  been  thus  indicated  it  would  be  Eesults  to  be 
possible  to  secure  several  important  advantages  : —  attained  by 

a.)  There  would   be  a  unity  in  the  working  of  educational  *^'''  "^^^^^^^^ 
machmery  m  the  district,  and  the  several  endowed  schools  would 
be  in  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence  and  help. 

(2.)  The  character  of  each  school  would  be  determined  mainly 
by  the  average  requirements  of  the  children  frequentino-  it ;  but 
means  would  exist  for  dealing  liberally  with  all  exceptional  cases. 

(3.)  A  way  would  be  open  for  the  advance  by  merit  of  the  best 
pupils  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary,  from  the  secondary  to 
the  higher  schools.,  and  from  the  higher  schools  to  the  University. 

(4.)  In  schools  of  all  three  classes,  youths  who  gave  promise 
of  becoming  good  teachers  would  receive  encouragement,  special 
training  and  examination,  and  would  be  eligible  for  scholarships 
and  other  means  of  higher  education  with  a  view  to  the  profession 
of  schoolmasters. 

Co.)  Girls  would  receive  suitable  education  in  mixed  primary 
schools,  but  their  secondary  and  higher  instruction  Avould  be  pro- 
vided for  in  separate  schools,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  for  boys, 
and  under  the  same  general  management. 

Incidentally  my  attention  has  often  been  drawn  to  the  working  of  Othkk  Chaki- 
other  charitable  endowments  of  a  nature  more  or  less  intimately  table  Exdo-w- 
connected   with  education.      How  vast  and    important  such  an  ^'^^'^^• 
inquiry  would  prove,  if  conducted  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  facts. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  charities  of  the  entire  county  of 
Yorkshire  is  36,163/.  8^.  Id.,  of  which  sum  25,638/.  O^.  \\d. 
are  a])propriated  to  schools,  and  10,524/.  18s.  3rf.  to  various 
forms  of  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  poor.  The  number  of  separate 
charities  is  2,583.  The  purposes  of  these  several  trusts  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  J.   P.  Fearon  :* — 

"  Of  these  2,583  charities  taken  approximately,  so  fur  as  they  can  he 
"  sejjarated,  lOl  were  for  grammar  schools,  'lAO  for  schools  not  necessarily 
"  classical,  and  'l-\\\  for,  or  in  aid  of,  educational  ohjects,  making  a  total  of  584 
'■  for  pm-poses  of  education. 

"  Of  the  remainder,  1,5  17  were  for  the  jjoor,  and,  as  to  the  larger  proportion, 
"  in  general  terms.  Some  for  poor  not  receiving  parochial  relief,  others  for 
"  poor  of  certain  townships,  or  particular  sects  or  trades,  for  poor  upon  certain 
"  days,  and  after  attending  services  at  particular  churches,  for  poor  in  bread, 
"  clothes,  or  coals,  for  widows  and  orphans;  158  were  for  the  maintenance  of 
"  hospitals  or  almshouses  or  additional  endouinents  for  the  support  of  their 
"  inmates ;  \Sh  for  the  repairs  of  the  churches  and  chapels ;  83  for  the  clergy, 
"  either  as  augmentations  of  livings  or  in  respect  of  specific  duties  to  be  per- 
"  formed  :  <i.'i  for  sermons  or  lectures. 


♦  Fearon's  Endowed  Charities,  p.  76. 
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"  The  gifts  for  almshouses,  repairs  of  churches,  augmentations  of  livings, 
"  and  for  seinnons  and  lectures,  are  very  generally  coml)ined  with  gifts  for  the 
"  poor,  and  for  education.  The  gifts  for  sermons  alone  are  rare ;  education, 
"  or  the  poor  attending  the  sermon,  being  almost  universally  added. 

"  There  are  12  gifts,  wholly  or  partially,  for  the  benefit  of  parish  clerks  ;  1, 
"  wholly  or  partiallj^  for  providing  the  Sacramental  elements ;  16  for  the 
"  distribution  of  Bibles  and  other  religious  books ;  10  in  aid  of  the  accounts  of 
"  churchwardens  or  overseers,  or  both;  2  in  aid  of  poor  rates  ;  11,  wholly  or 
"  partially,  for  the  support  of  dissenting  preachers ;  3  for  marriage  portions  to 
"  poor  maidens ;  3  for  loans  ;  and  4  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures. 

"  The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  remainder  : 

"  For  charitable  uses,  at  the  discretion  of  the  corporation  of  a  town ;  the 
"  use  of  a  township  ;  the  repairs  of  banks,  staiths,  and  waterworks  ;  for  work- 
"  houses  or  houses  of  industry  ;  the  expenses  of  a  town,  and  good  and  benefit 
"  of  the  inhabitants ;  charitable  uses  at  the  discretion  of  inhabitants ;  church 
"  organ  ;  re])air  of  the  highways ;  '  use  of  the  parish  ; '  'parochial  purposes ; ' 
"  bell  ringers ;  repairs  of  bridges ;  finding  church-bell  ropes  ;  payment  of 
"  taxes ;  ease  of  poor  in  their  town  charges ;  for  maintaining  clock  ;  for 
"  maintenance  and  education  of  orphans  ;  for  annuities  to  decayed  persons ; 
"  subscriptions  to  dispensaries  ;  use  of  the  church  ;  for  maintenance  of  church 
"  serAdces  and  ornaments  of  chuach  ;  for  widows  of  the  incumbents  of  a  parish, 
"  a,nd  if  none,  for  the  Aacar ;  for  poor  widows  of  beneficed  clergymen  of  par- 
"  ticular  district ;  pajnnent  of  '  fifteenths '  and  other  charges  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
"  providing  archery  butts;  for  'setting  forth  soldiers,  making  or  amending 
"  \Adlls,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,'  &c.,  &c." 

It  is  manifest  that,  intiie  course  of  eight  months,  during  which  I 
was  incessantly  engaged  in  examining  schools,  I  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  on  so  fruitful  and  extensive  a  field  of  investi- 
gation as  this.  But  I  learned  enough  respecting  three  forms  of 
benevolence — apprenticeship  fees,  ahnshouses  and  charitable  doles 
— to  satisfy  me  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  district,  they 
are  not  only  useless,  but  positively  mischievous  in  their  influence 
on  the  habits  and  the  character  of  the  poor, 
^-itidowments  jj^  ^}jg  "\Yest  Riding,  there  is  so  great  a  demand  for  juvenile 

cing^b^y° '"  labour,  that  the  custom  of  paying  premiums  to  masters  with 
apprentices  is  almost  obsolete.  Indeed,  indentures  of  apprentice- 
ship are  far  less  common  than  they  once  were.  Boys  are  seldom 
bound  to  masters ;  they  begin  to  receive  wages  almost  immedi- 
ately after  they  enter  a  shop  ;  and  if  a  sum  is  ever  paid  to  an  em- 
ployer, it  is  in  part  compensation  fur  a  lad's  board  and  lodging  for 
the  first  year,  and  not  as  a  fee  for  instruction  in  any  art  or 
mystery.  Yet  large  sums  are  in  trust  for  apprenticing  poor  boys 
to  trades.  One  of  the  charities  administered  by  the  Wakefield 
Trustees  is  called  Bromley's  Gift.  It  yields  495L  per  annum,  and 
is  applied  to  the  apprenticing  and  clothing  of  poor  boys.  They 
are  selected  from  a  very  narrow  area,  that  of  the  pupils  of  a  single 
charity  school  of  a  single  township.  The  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  Wakefield  renders  the  payment  of  any  premiums  to 
employers  wholly  unnecessary.  Such  premiimis  are,  therefore, 
*  no  longer  paid,  but  clothes  are  given  to  the  boys  during  their 
engagement,  a  person  is  employed  to  take  them  to  church  on 
Sunday,  and  to  give  them  evening  lessons,  and  a  sum  of  20/.  is 
given  to  each  lad  on  the  completion  of  his  apprenticesliip.  The 
purchase  of  clothes  for  boys  who  are  fully  employed  and  earning 
sufficient  for  their  own  maintenance,  is  pure  waste ;  while  the 
handsome  sum    given  at  the  end  of  the  time  is,  according  to  the 
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testimony  of  most  witnesses,  often  spent  in  giving  a  feast  at  the 
public-house,  to  a  large  number  of  friends.  The  clergy  of  the 
town  testify  almost  unanimously  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  these 
scenes,  and  I  am  assured  on  all  sides  that  the  Governors'  appren- 
tices do  not  bear  a  high  character  in  the  town  ;  that  the  present 
distribution  of  the  money  encourages  idleness  and  dissipation,  and 
the  spirit  of  pauperism ;  while  it  cannot  be  said  to  satisfy  any  one 
want,  economical  or  social,  of  the  population  among  whom  it  is 
distributed. 

At  Bingley  there  is  a  fund  of  which  about  60/.  per  annum  are 
available  for  apprenticing  boys.  But  labour  commands  so  high 
a  price  that  applications  are  seldom  made,  and  a  balance  of  about 
400/.  has  accumulated  in  the  bank.  A  strong  wish  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  the  vicar  and  others  that  the  sum  not  required 
for  this  purpose  should  be  made  available  in  some  form  for  the 
encouragement  of  higher  education. 

In  Rawden  there  is  a  small  apprentice  fund,  but  scarcely  any 
boy  ever  wants  to  be  apprenticed.  The  only  applications  for 
several  years  past  have  come  from  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fund  to  save  the  poor-rates.  The 
trustees  find  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  money  for  its 
original  purpose,  and  would  thankfully  Avelcome  any  scheme  which 
would  enable  them  to  apply  it  to  purposes  of  education. 

At  Keighley  large  sums  are  available  for  apprenticing ;  but 
although  the  trustees  go  through  the  form  of  providing  inden- 
tures, which  cost  2s,  6d.  each,  they  feel  it  Avould  be  absurd  to  ])ay 
money  to  employers,  and  a  gratuity  is  therefore  given  to  the 
parents  on  the  occasion  of  signing  the  indentures. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  and  many  other  cases,  the  fund 
bequeathed  for  binding  boys  to  trades  serves  no  useful  purpose 
whatever.  In  the  West  Riding  every  industrious  boy  of  14  can 
earn  good  waaes  while  he  is  learning  the  rudiments  of  a  trade. 
The  door  of  admission  into  all  trades  is  wide  o])en,  and  needs  no 
artificial  aid  to  keep  it  so.  Nothing  is  done  by  the  help  of  trust 
funds  for  apprenticeship,  which  would  not  be  equally  well  done 
if  they  did  not  exist. 

In  several  cases  almshouses  are  connected  with  the  grammar  Almshouses. 
school,  and  are  managed  by  the  same  body  of  trustees.  Thus  it 
has  happened!  that  incidentally  I  have  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
seen  sometliing  of  the  interior  of  these  institutions.  Externally 
they  appeal  iuq^ressively  to  the  imagination,  and  seem  to  fulfil 
other  high  purposes  besides  the  perpetuation  of  the  founders'  names. 
But  in  practice  the  establishment  of  almshouses  is  found  to  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful  of  all  the  forms 
which  benevolence  can  assume.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  because  a  com- 
munity of  old  people  who  are  compelled  to  live  together,  and  who 
have  no  bond  of  union  except  tlicir  age  and  their  poverty,  is 
always  qunulous  and  unhappy.  All  the  necessary  evils  of  their 
condition  are  greatly  aggravated  by  placing  them  in  a  class  by 
themselves.     The  right  place  for  an  old  man  is  in  the  home  of  one 
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of  his  children  or  friends,  in  the  midst  of  the  young  and  the 
happy,  to  whom  he  may  indirectly  render  as  much  service  as  he 
can  receive  in  return.  To  withdraw  him  from  all  the  cheering 
influences  of  life,  and  to  place  him  under  a  sort  of  monastic 
discipline,  is  the  most  mistaken  kindness.  To  expect  him  late  in 
life,  to  derive  any  benefit  from  moral  restrictions  and  religious 
supervision  which  are  wholly  new  to  him,  and  perhaps  alien  to  his 
former  habits  shows  great  ignorance  of  human  nature.  And  it  is 
not  less  wasteful  than  unwise.  If  the  money  spent  in  Elizabethan 
buildings,  and  in  the  payment  of  clerks,  gatekeepers,  warders,  and 
chaplains,  were  added  to  the  fund  which  is  divisible  among  the 
almsmen,  a  much  larger  number  might  be  preserved  from  want, 
and  provided  for  comfortably.  Even  wb.en  an  old  man  has  survived 
all  his  relatives,  it  is  always  easy  for  him  to  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate 
board  and  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  person  of  his  own  class. 

And  the  system  of  charitable  doles  to  the  poor  produces  results 
still  more  mischievous.  Almost  every  parish  has  its  loaves  of 
bread  to  be  given  at  the  church,  or  its  handful  of  silver  to  be 
distributed  in  small  sums  to  the  aged,  the  impotent,  or  the  poor. 
Wherever  I  go  I  hear  stories  of  the  whining,  the  falsehood,  the 
loss  of  time,  the  still  more  serious  loss  of  self-respect  and  manli- 
ness among  the  poor,  which  are  encouraged  by  this  form  of 
benevolence.  In  many  cases  there  Is  a  large  dole  fund,  and  yet 
there  are  no  poor.  The  labouring  people  are  induced  to  profess 
poverty,  and  idlers  are  attracted  to  the  parish  for  the  sake  of 
preferring  a  claim.  In  other  cases  I  often  hear  of  healthy  persons 
leaving  their  work,  and  sacrificing  time  in  which  they  might 
have  earned  5s.,  in  order  to  get  their  names  entered  on  a  list 
to  receive  2^.  Qd.  In  Almondbury,  a  small  village  close  to 
Huddersfield,  the  vicar  says  that  450/.  per  annum  are  distributed 
among  the  poor.  "  It  is  given  in  sums  of  5s.  or  6s.,  and  the 
"  beneficial  result  is  neither  seen  nor  felt  longer  than  two  or  three 
"  days  at  most."  A  benevolent  landowner  residing  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood testifies — "  Our  National  school  is  dying  for  want  of 
"  support  from  a  deficiency  of  funds,  while  some  hundreds  a  year 
"  are  frittered  away  in  eleemosynary  gifts,  to  a  class  of  persons 
*'  who  could  afford — but  having  been  helped,  have  now  no  self  help 
*'  — to  send  their  own  children  to  school,  without  expecting,  and 
"  almost  exacting,  assistance  from  their  richer  neighbours." 

At  High  Bentham,  a  prosperous  little  town  in  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  destitution,  there  is  a  charity  distributed  in  sums 
of  from  105.  to  3 5 5.  each  to  poor  families.  A  gentleman  of  large 
influence,  a  magistrate,  taking  great  interest  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  says  of  this  charity  : 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases,  I  believe  that  the  infiuence  of  the  charity  is 
"  morally  bad — causing  jealousy — inducing  applicants  to  deceive  by  incorrect 
"  or  coloured  statements,  teaching  working  men  to  depend  upon  an  expectancy, 
"  and  often  to  forestall  it  in  their  expenditure  with  willing  tradesmen. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  doles  carry  wath  them  a  certain  amount  of 
"  degradation,  and  that  such  gifts  do  not  foster  that  noble  spirit  of  indepen- 
"  dence  and  self-reliance  which  we  all  seek  to  cherish.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
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"  the  distribution  of  a  charity  of  this  sort  the  door  is  open  for  the  exercise  of 
"  partiality  and  patronage." 

The  vicar  of  Ilkley  writes  to  me  : — • 

"  About  701.  is  annually  distributed  in  doles  in  this  parish,  and  such  distri- 
"  bution,  I  assure  you,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  charities,  doinjr  very  little 
"  g-ood  and  causing  much  envy  and  ingratitude  ;  for  it  is  never  given  to  the 
"  right  persons  unless  given  to  themselves,  so  the  recipients  think.  About  4(}l. 
"■  of  this  money  is  received  from  building  leases  and  given  exclusively  to  the 
"  township  of  Ilkley,  where  there  is  less  poverty  than  in  the  other  townships." 

Another  clergyman,  after  pointing  out  that  the  intentions  of 
these  charities  are  practically  fulfilled  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  that 
the  only  good  effect  of  perpetuating  them  is  to  relieve  the  rate- 
payers in  a  small  degree,  though  not  by  any  means  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  doles,  from  their  share  of  the  poor  rates,  adds  :  '^  In 
'•'  this  parish  the  charities  are  a  nuisance ;  many  of  them  are 
''  distributed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  publicans,  and  for  the  exercise 
"  of  the  powers  of  the  police.  The  recipients  are  a  disgrace  and 
"  a  shame  in  the  eyes  of  all  right-minded  people."* 

It  is  right  to  add  that  testimony  of  this  kind,  though  extremely  Testimony 
weighty  and  even  conclusive,  is  not  entirely  unanimous.    In  rural  ^S^^^i^  ^^^^^ 
parishes  I  have  occasionally  found   a   clergyman  or  a'  magistrate  unanimmis. 
speaking  not  unfavourably  of   the  working  of  charitable  doles. 
Thus  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Woodford,  who  administers  a  small  fund  in 
Swillington,  explained  to  me  that  there  are  52  recipients,  each 
of  whom  is  entitled  to  7^.  at  Christmas  and  As.  at  Easter.     He 
knows  the  people,  keeps  their  names  in  a  register,  and  finds  the 
arrangement  very  helpful  to  him  in  his  pastoral  work.     It  serves 
to  bind  him  in  a  closer  relation  to  them,  and  to  strengthen  his 
influence.     At  Sedbergh  too,  where  40  doles  of  2/.  10.s.  each  are 
annually  given  to  poor  householders  who  do  not  receive  parochial 
relief,  the  Vicar  assured  me  that  the  scheme  did  not  work  ill,  but 
that  it  had  the  indirect  effect  of  encouraging  needy  people  in 
their  efforts  "  to  keep  off  the  parish." 

So  at  Selby  the  sum  of  50/.  per  annum  is  distributed  by  the 
feoffees  in  sums  of  5s.  and  2s.  6d.,  and  in  doles  of  bread.  These 
gentlemen,  who  are  persons  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  town, 
go  round  on  S.  Thomas's  Day  dividing  among  them  all  the  streets 
in  which  the  poor  reside.  They  know  all  the  poor,  and  this  helps 
them  to  know  them  better.     The  money  thus  entrusted  to  them 


*  The  Mayor  of  Beverley,  after  describing -to  me  the  numerous  trusts  -which  exist 
in  that  town  for  charitable  purposes,  adds,  "  To  obtain  these  sums  the  poor  have  to 

"  appear  at  certain  times  before    the  trustees  when,  of  course,  tlieir  aim  is  to  repre- 

"  sent  their  families  as  large  and  as  helpless,   and  their  means  of  support  as  small,  as 

"  possible.     Misrepresentations  are  so  frequent,  tliat  the  advertisements  of  intended 

"  distributions  wani  the  applicants  that  false  stiitements  of  any  kind  will  subject  them 

"  to  perpetual  exclusion    from  the    charities.       When  the  sums  are  large,    constant 

"  cinploynu'ut  is  not  advantageous  to  the  father  of  a  family  ;  and  when  they  are  small, 

"  they  are   hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  applying  for  them.     In  no  case  can  mere' 

"  doles  confer   a   permanent  Iwnefit,   and  they   are  most  generally   either   spent    in 

"  anticipation,  or  wasted  as  soon  as  received.     Those  of  the  poor,  who  do  not  happen 

"  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  charity,  complain  of  their  exclusion,   and  attri- 

"  bute   it  to  political  or   other  unworthy  motives  on  the  part  of  the  distributors,  or 

"  make  it  the  occasion  and  excuse  for  asking  charity  of  the  public." 
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for  "  pious  uses  "  is  scrupulously  guarded,  and  the  accounts  which 
I  examined  are  kept  with  commendable  exactness.  And  the 
testimony  both  of  the  vicar  and  parishioners  is  that  the  feoffees, 
are  very  popular,  and  that  the  distribution  "  tends  to  promote 
good  feeling  and  kindness  all  round."  It  Is  admitted,  however, 
even  here  that  the  people  whose  names  are  down  on  the  list  often 
discount  their  claim  beforehand,  and  look  upon  the  money  as  then- 
absolute  right. 
Probable  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  appropriate  these 

reasons  fortius,  ^j^^^  ^^  other  purposes  would  be  regarded  by  some  among  the 
poor  as  a  grievance.  They  are  necessarily  Ignorant  of  economic 
laws,  they  are  incapable  of  estimating  the  general  effect  of  sys- 
tematic almsgiving  on  the  moral  character  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  they  simply  see  that  certain  money  which  is  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  is  theirs  by  right,  and  they  try  to  get  it.  The 
sturdy  Yorkshire  peasant  refuses  to  discuss  what  ought  to  be  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  He  Is  content  to  know  what  is.  He 
suspects  there  are  schemes  of  robbery  and  confiscation  lying  hid 
•  in  all  these  inquiries.  Meanwhile  he  is  clear  on  one  point.  The 
money  belongs  to  the  parish,  and  it  belongs  to  the  poor.  "  Why 
should  t'llon  and  t'unlcorn  get  howd  on't  ?" 

On  the  other  hand,  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  poor 
are  not  the  only  persons  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  eleemo- 
synary trusts.  Take  the  case  of  the  Holgate  Hospital,  at  Hems- 
worth.  It  is  an  almshouse  for  poor  men  and  women,  who  are 
chosen  from  a  very  small  area  in  a  district  where  there  Is  little  or 
no  poverty.  The  income  amounted  to  2,306/.  Qs.  lOd,  when 
the  Commission  instituted  Its  Inquiries  in  1828.  It  has  since 
largely  increased,  and  when  the  cost  of  the  handsome  new  build- 
ings shall  have  been  defrayed,  a  sum  little  short  of  5,000/.  a 
year  will  be  available  for  the  decayed  poor  of  four  little  rural 
parishes.  There  are  20  inmates,  and  for  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
these  old  people,  there  Is  a  clergyman  who  is  entitled  to  one-iifth  of 
the  revenue,  and  whose  present  salary  from  the  charity  is  550  guineas, 
besides  a  handsome  house,  with  large  garden,  coach-house,  and  other 
advantages.  The  gentlemen  who  manage  a  trust  of  this  kind,  have 
thus  a  very  valuable  patronage  to  dispense.  It  is  not  with  them 
that  proposals  to  make  a  more  useful  appropriation  of  the  money 
are  likely  to  originate. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  become  evident  to  me.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  that  any  attempt  to  alienate  eleemosynary  gifts  to  nobler 
purposes,  will  meet  wdth  considerable  resistance,  not  so  much 
from  the  class  for  whose  benefit  the  endowments  were  designed, 
as  from  the  zealous  and  benevolent  people  who  are  now  devoting 
their  time  to  the  voluntary  task  of  administering  the  trusts.  I 
believe  that  among  these  gentlemen  there  Is  often  a  genuine  In- 
terest In  the  poor,  but  an  interest  not  wholly  unmingled  with  a 
sense  of  the  consequence  and  Importance  of  their  own  functions 
as  patrons  and  benefactors.  To  many  people  it  is  not  disagreeable 
to  sit  at  a  board  and  receive  the  deferential  homage  of  applicants 
for  relief,  or  the  clumsy  bov/s  of  poor  boys  Avho  are  paraded  before 
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them  to  receive  good  advice  or  a  prayer-book.  They  like  to  be 
waited  on  at  home  by  humble  petitioners  for  a  signature  or  a  vote, 
and  to  be  looked  upon  generally  as  the  dispensers  of  small  bits  of 
local  patronage.  But  it  is  to  be  wished  that  charitable  persons 
would  oftener  reflect  on  the  influence  they  are  exerting  on  the 
character  of  their  humbler  neighbours.  Next  to  vice,  I  know 
nothing  much  more  degrading  to  the  poor  man  than  the  constant 
habit  of  standing  cap  in  hand  to  his  "  betters."  If  he  be  un- 
happily in  a  position  of  dependence,  such  deference  is  seemly 
enough  ;  but  in  the  West  Riding  the  number  of  people  who  need 
be  in  such  a  position  is  very  small,  and  would  be  smaller  still,  but 
for  the  eleemosynary  foundations  which  have  done  so  much  to 
create  the  spirit  of  pauperism,  and  for  the  kindly  but  injudicious 
people  who  like  to  keep  that  spirit  alive. 

Throughout  the  district  I  hear  constantly  expressed  the  wish  Present  powers 
that  the  Charity  Commission  could  be  enlarged,  and  its  powers  of  the  Charity 
extended,  so  as  to  deal  promptly  and  equitably  with  cases  of  this  Commission, 
sort.  Everywhere  I  have  heard  incidentally  of  small  endowments 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  the  inquiry  which  I  was  commissioned 
to  conduct,  and  have  been  told  that  they  greatly  needed  investi- 
gation. But  while  a  strong  desire  is  often  expressed  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Charity  Commission,  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  powers  of  that  Commission  are  greatly  restricted.  It  is  not 
understood  that  it  cannot  initiate  proceedings  ;  that  it  is  power- 
less to  act  even  in  the  worst  cases,  except  at  the  request  of  inha- 
bitants ;  that  its  right  to  act  summarily  is  restricted  to  endowmeqts 
of  very  small  value  ;  and  that,  when  in  full  operation,  it  can  only 
act  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  disappointment  which  people  express  at  the  dtday  of  necessary 
reforms,  arises  oi'ten  from  a  false  conception  as  to  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Commission. 

Thus  an  abuse  may  remain  long  unremedied,  simply  because  j^ot  adequate 
the   Charity  Commission  is  not  even  cognizant  of  its  existence,  to  the  necessi- 
For  example  :   there  is  an  ancient  endowment  at  Kirkleatham  for  ties  of  the  case, 
tlic  maintenance  of  a  grammar  school.     The  estates  yield  a  clear 
revenue  ot  217?.   IO5.,  but  the  school  has  been  in  abeyance  for 
mhny  years.     When  I  visited  the  place,  it  was  difficult  to  identify 
even  tlie  site  on  wliich  the  school  had  stood.     In  July,  1855,  a 
scheme  for   the   resuscitation   of  the  school   was  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.     But  in  May,  186G,  nothing 
had  been  done  to  carry  out  the  scheme.      Tiie  Trustees  them- 
selves had   not  been  made  officially  aware  of  their  responsibility, 
and  no  .steps  were  taken  until  the  present  year  to  bring  the  affairs 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

It  is  also  to  be  desired  that  some  definite  principle  should  be  The  (v/y^ns 
recognized  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  endowments  when  they  arc  doctrine, 
diverted  from  one  purpose  to  another.     At  present  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  or  the  Charity  Commission  acting  in  minor  cases,  has 
power  to  propound  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  a  fund 
ri/  prcs,  when  the  original  trust  is  clearly  mischievous  or  useless. 
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At  Bingley,  the  inhabitants  applied  in  1844  for  a  new  appropria- 
tion of  Wooler's  gift,  and  the  Master  in  Chancery  declared  that 
one  moiety  should  still  be  available  for  apprenticing,  and  the  rest 
for  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary,  but  that  no  part  of  it  should 
be  applied  to  any  educational  purpose.  At  Bridlington,  where  there 
are  two  endowments,  the  one  for  a  grammar  school  and  the  other 
for  a  knitting  school,  besides  large  sums  for  charitable  doles,  the 
Charity  Commission  proposed  to  employ  part  of  the  revenue  now 
wasted,  to  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary,  and  part  to  the  con- 
version of  the  grammar  school  into  a  union  workhouse  school. 
But  the  crying  want  of  the  place — that  of  a  good  secondary  school — 
was  not  recognized  in  the  proposal.  It  seems  to  be  an  established 
rule  in  Equity  that  a  dispensary  is  cy  pres  to  a  charitable  dole,  and 
is  the  best  equivalent  for  it.  But  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a 
good  secondary  school  should  be  admitted  by  the  same  authority  to 
be  cy  pres  to  an  effete  grammar  school ;  and  that  apprentice  funds 
when  not  needed  for  trade  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
nearest  akin  to  the  original  intention,  viz.,  the  founding  of  exhibi- 
tions to  schools  or  colleges,  or  pupil-teacherships  in  middle  schools. 

Again,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of 
1853  confirmed  and  amplified  in  Section  44  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Amendment  Act,  c.  124,  18  &  19  Vict.,  which  requires 
that  a  copy  of  all  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditvire  shall  be 
annually  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners.  The 
fact  that  this  provision  exists  is  very  generally  known,  and  it  suf- 
fices to  put  a  stop  to  many  inconvenient  local  inquiries.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  clause  is  penal  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioners habitually  enforce  it  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
practice  the  law  is  habitually  obeyed  even  at  the  cost  of  great 
inconvenience,  by  the  best  and  most  conscientious  trustees.  But 
in  other  cases  it  is  frequently  disregarded.  I  have  met  with 
charities  whose  managers  inform  me,  in  reply  to  my  questions, 
that  they  have  never  once  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  existence  of 
this  law  serves  only  to  give  shelter  and  some  measure  of  public 
confidence  to  the  very  persons  who  are  least  entitled  to  them. 
Two  examples  of  this  will  suflfice. 

In  1692,  Philip  Lord  Wharton  bequeathed  some  estates  in 
Yorkshire  upon  "  trust  that  the  rents  and  profits  should  be  em- 
"  ployed  for  the  buying  of  English  Bibles  of  the  translation 
"  required  by  authority,  and  catechisms,  to  be  distributed  yearly 
"  to  and  amongst  poor  children  that  can  read."  The  will  prescribes 
*'  that  1050  Bibles  with  the  singing  psalms  bound  up  therewith 
"  shall  be  yearly  provided  and  the  like  number  of  catechisms, 
"  entitled  the  '  Grounds  and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
"  with  the  Proofs  thereof  out  of  the  Scriptures.' "  An  inscrip- 
tion by  stamp  is  directed  to  be  on  the  outside  of  each  book 
with  the  words  "  By  the  will  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton.  Every 
''  child  to  whom  a  book  is  given  is  required  to  learn  the  1st,  15th, 
«  2.5th,  37th,  101st,  113th,  and  145th  Psalms."*    Further  direc- 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commission  for  1820,  p,  467. 
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tions  are  given  in  the  will  respecting  the  mode  of  distribution,  the 
proportion  of  books  to  be  granted  to  the  several  towns  (chiefly  in 
Yorkshire),  and  the  preaching  of  ten  sermons  by  turns  in  the 
parish  churches  "  on  the  usefulness,  sufficiency,  and  excellency, 
"  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  people's  right  to  have  them  in 
"  fully  in  their  own  language."  A  further  direction  is  given  that 
in  case  there  should  be  a  surplus  the  same  should  be  employed  for 
buying  more  Bibles  and  Catechisms  to  be  distributed  in  such  other 
places  as  the  trustees  shall  think  fit.  This  trust  is  nowadmi- 
nistered  in  London  by  a  committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  number,  and  not  one  of  whom 
has  any  local  connexion  with  Yorkshire.  In  1820  the  income 
of  this  charity  amounted  to  782/.  12 5.  exclusive  of  the  interest 
on  a  debt  of -ilO/.  which  was  then  due,  and  which  was  secured  by 
mortgage  on  an  estate  in  York.  The  deo;ree  in  which  the  income 
has  since  increased  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  the  trustees 
decline  to  give  any  information  on  this  point.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  distributed  in  this 
district  is  not  proportional  to  the  probable  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  property,  nor  to  the  remarkable  reduction  in  the  price  of  Bibles 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  Many 
of  the  incumbents  of  the  parishes  assure  me  that  the  gift  of  from 
20  to  150  Bibles  with  a  similar  number  of  Grossman's  Catechisms 
and  a  few  reward  books  is  not  unacceptable,  and  that  the  books  are 
distributed  with  care  in  accordance  with  the  printed  instructions 
annually  sent  by  the  trustees.  On  the  other  hand  much  dissatis-^ 
faction  is  expressed  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  charity. 
The  Bibles  are  clumsy  and  ill-bound.  Crossnian's  Catechism 
has  been  substituted  for  the  piu'itan  compendium  named  in  the 
author's  will.  It  consists  of  T^uestions  on  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  is  generally  considered  by  teachers  to  be  obsolete  and 
of  very  little  use.  Moreover,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  tes- 
tator's will  that  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  shall  be  given  to  the  distri- 
butor for  every  ten  Bibles  wherever  it  is  applied  for ;  and  this 
sum  is  not  paid  even  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demanded.  The  whole  of  the  charity  is  distributed  through  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  the  trustees  now  require  that  the  Church 
catechism  shall  be  learned  by  every  recipient  of  a  Bible  or 
reward.  Yet  there  is  no  such  condition  in  the  will  of  the  testator, 
for  Philip  Lord  AVharton  Avas  a  Puritan  soldier  who  fought  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex  against  ('harlcs  I.  at  Edgehill,*  who  was  a  com- 
panion and  friend  of  John  Howe,  and  who  sat  as  a  lay  member 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Throughout  the  district  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  advantages  derived  from  this  charity  are  Avholly 
inadequate  to  its  resources  and  that  its  administration  might  be 
greatly  improved.  But  those  who  have  spoken  to  me  on  this 
subject  have  generally  added,  ''  Of  course  the  accounts  are  over- 
"  hauled  every  year  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  all  is  sure 
"  to  be  right."   I  took  the  opportunity,  therefore,  when  in  London, 

*  See  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Vol.  HI.,  336,  and  V.,  206  (Edition  18G3), 
and  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  VI. 
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of  personally  examining  the  accounts  which  the  trustees  had  sent 
in  to  that  Commission.  I  found  (June  1866)  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  not  been  complied  with  by  Lord 
Wharton's  trustees  since  the  year  1858.  The  balance-sheet  of  that 
year  accounted  for  a  total  sum  of  1,356/.  10.9.  2d.  as  follows: 
700/.  expended  for  the  purpose  of  the  charity,  34Z.  Os.  Qcl  paid 
to  the  secretary,  and  a  balance  of  622/.  95.  8<^/.  carried  forward 
to  the  next  year.  No  details  Avere  given  with  reference  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  700/.  There  were  no  vouchers,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  gain  from  the  accounts  any  information  respecting 
the  number  of  books  purchased,  the  sum  which  had  been  paid  for 
them,  or  the  cost  of  distribution.  In  a  case  like  this  the  check 
supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  Charity  Act  is  completely  illusory. 
The  letter  of  the  law  had  been  wholly  disregarded  by  withholding 
the  annual  account  for  eight  years.  Its  spirit  is  equaUy  set  at 
nought  by  a  statement  so  meagre  that  little  or  nothing  can  be 
learned  from  it. 

There  is  In  Keighley  a  trust  called  Boocock's  Charity  for  the 
apprenticeship  of  five  boys  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
1827  the  Commission  reported  that  the  income  was  340/.  2s.  6rf., 
that  "  about  15/.  was  spent  in  apprenticing  five  poor  boys,  while 
"  the  remainder  was  distributed  in  vestry  according  to  the  state  of 
"  the  families  and  necessities  of  the  poor,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
*'  minister  and  chiuchwardens."  On  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  the 
trust  Is  now  managed  by  seven  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  fill 
up  vacancies  In  their  own  number.  The  vicar  is  not  on  the  trust, 
and  it  is  no  longer  administered  in  connexion  with  the  Church. 
Since  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  now  obsolete,  the  whole 
revenue  is  annually  available  in  the  form  of  doles  to  the  poor. 
The  money  Is  distributed  half-yearly,  and  there  are  In  all  1,000 
recipients  per  annum.  Even  those  who  speak  most  favourably 
of  the  working  of  this  charity  do  not  allow  that  there  are  1,000 
people  in  so  prosperous  a  town  as  Keighley  Avho  need  such  aid. 
Now,  at  the  office  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  I  found  that 
between  1859  and  1866  no  returns  had  been  sent  In  from  this 
charity.  The  balance  sheet  for  1859  showed  on  the  "  Cr."  side 
two  Items,  viz..  Balance  in  bank,  232/.  2^.  9c?.,  and  Income  from 
real  estate,  70C/.  ^s.  3d.  On  the  "  Dr."  side,  To  distribution  in 
small  sums,  541/.  5s.  9d.,  Dinners  and  expenses,  24/.  9s.  2d.  The 
remainder  of  the  938/.  9^.,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  balance  of 
7/.}  was  set  down  under  various  heads  for  the  repair,  improvement, 
and  management  of  the  estates.  But  no  details  whatever  were 
given  In  relation  to  the  541/.  5s.  9d.,  as  to  the  number  of  recipients, 
or  the  sums  bestowed.  It  is  manifest  that  accounts  of  this  kind, 
sent  at  such  long  intervals  and  containing  so  few  particulars,  are 
of  little  or  no  value  as  a  security  for  the  wise  management  of  so 
important  a  charity. 

1  refer  to  these  cases,  not  strictly  wnthin  the  province  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  me,  merely  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
further  inquiries  might  be  advantageously  pursued,  and  the  need 
of  a  more  energetic  supervision  of  public  charities.     It  is  not  only 
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in  cducntional  and  quasi-educational  charities  tiiat  money  is  wasted 
through  the  operation  of  restrictions  which  have  proved  to  be 
obsolete.  In  a  hundred  ways  the  will  of  the  departed  founders 
is  constantly  quoted  as  a  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  usages 
which  are  acknowledged,  even  by  their  defenders,  to  be  pernicious.* 
'-'  The  living,"  said  Comte,  "  are  more  and  more  governed  by  the 
dead. '  Every  yeai-  witnesses  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  these 
charitable  accumulations  and  imposes  a  heavier  burden  upon  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  their  fathers : 
And  I  am  everywhere  confronted  with  the  question :  '•'  How 
'•'  long  ought  this  to  last  ?  If  50  years  after  a  man's  death  it 
"  becomes  clear  that  he  has  made  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the 
^'  wants  of  his  successors;  why  should  he  be  permitted  any  longer 
"  to  injure  and  demoralize  tliem  by  his  crude  schemes  of  philan- 
"■  thropy  or  to  stupify  them  by  his  false  or  narrow  theory  of 
"  education  ?  " 

PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  instructions  with  which  I  was  furnished  by  your  secre-  Proprietary 
tary,  my  attention  was  especially  called  to  '"'  proprietary   schools,  ^^chools. 
"  or  schools  which,  not  being  endowed,  are  private  property,  but 
'•'  are  owned  by  single  proprietors,  or  by  proprietary  bodies  dis- 
"  tinct  from  the  schoolmasters." 

The  most  important  experience  furnished  by  this  district  in 
relation  to  this  class  of  institutions  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
sentences : — 

All  the  schools  which  have  been  established  by  joint-stock  com-  Of  two  classes. 
])anies,  for  the  promotion  of  general  education,  have  proved  to  be 
commercial  failures. 

The  only  proprietary  schools  which  have  succeeded  are  those 
founded  by  religious  bodies  for  the  education  of  their  own  children. 
and  managed  on  a  more  or  less  exclusive  principle. 

About  30  years  ago  much  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  Failure  of  the 
means  of  education  was  felt   in  this   district.      It  was   believed  prpP"etary 
that  large  schools,  on  a  proprietary  basis,  Avould  supply  the  Avant : 
and  simultaneous  efforts  were  made  in  York,  ^Yakefield,  Hudders- 
tield,  Hull,  and   Sheffield,  to   form  joint-stock  companies  for  the 
purpose.     The  history  of  these  experiments  is  instructive. 

In  York  a  body  of  ."shareholders  was  formed,  the  shares   being  York, 
at  50/.    each.     They  spent  all  the  money  they  raised   in    buying 
land    and   building    a  handsome  Elizabethan  school  with  master's 
house.      Thev  borrowed   4,000/.  on  mortgage  of  these  ncwlv  ac- 


*  The  multitude  of  gifts  and  endowments  may  soon  ho  excessive  and  detrimental  to 
a  nation.  Charity,  where  it  is  too  extensive,  seldom  fails  of  producing  sloth  and  idle- 
ness and  is  pood  for  little  in  the  Coniuionwealth  but  to  breed  drones  and  destroy' 
industi-j-.  The  more  colleges  and  almshouses  you  build,  the  more  you  may.  The 
first  foundei-s  and  benefactors  may  havt-  just  and  good  intentions,  and  would,  perhaps, 
for  their  own  reputations  seem  to  labour  for  the  most  laudable  purposes,  but  the 
executors  of  those  wills,  the  governors  that  come  after  them,  have  quite  other  views, 
and  we  seldom  see  charities  long  applied  as  it  was  first  intended  they  should  be. — 
Mandevillk. 

a.c.-l.  Q 
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quired  premises,  in  order  to  put  all  into  working  order.  They 
afterwards  borrowed  a  second  sum  of  money  for  whicli  the  board 
of  directors  made  themselves  personally  responsible.  Thus  loaded 
with  debt,  they  opened  the  school  with  a  staiF  of  masters,  the  united 
salaries  of  whom  amounted  to  a,bout  1,0007.  a  year.  The  school  fee 
was  fixed  at  lOZ.  per  annum.  The  number  of  scholars  at  the  opening 
was  about  80.  In  a  few  months  it  increased  to  100  and  had 
some  promise  of  doing  well,  when  the  du-ectors  took  alarm  at  their 
position,  and  reduced  their  staff  of  masters.  This  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  school  dragged 
on  a  doubtful  existence  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
directors  lost  the  amount  of  the  second  loan,  the  shareholders  lost 
all  the  amount  of  their  shares,  and  the  school  premises  were  sold 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  4,000Z. ;  or,  in  other  words,  were  given 
to  them  on  condition  of  their  taking  them  with  the  debt  of  4,0007. 
upon  them,  which  was  considered  to  be  about  their  market  value. 
S.  Peter's  Grammar  School  in  York  is  therefore  now  located  in 
premises  which  were  built  for  the  proprietary  school ;  and  has  taken 
excellent  advantage  of  the  failure  of  that  institution. 
The  Yeoipnn's  There  is  a  second  school  in  the  same  city  which  was  also  erected 
School.  \)j   a   body  of  subscribers.     It  was  called  the  Yeoman   School. 

The  story  of  its  embarrassments  and  subsequent  failure  is  re- 
counted in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  the  late  M.P. 
for  Whitby,  one  of  its  most  active  promoters.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  here  that  this  building  also  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of 
an  endowed  school,  Archbishop  Holgate's,  on  terms  very  favour- 
able to  that  institution,  but  attended  with  serious  loss  to  the  origi- 
nal promoters  of  the  Yeoman  school. 
Wakefield.  At  AVakefield  a  similar  disaster  occurred  to  the  promoters  of  a 

large  proprietary  school.  In  1833  a  building  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  7,0007.,  and  adapted  for  300  scholars.  For  a  time  it  succeeded 
well,  but  before  20  years  had  elapsed  its  reputation  declined,  its 
shares  became  unsaleable,  the  proprietors  were  heavily  in  debt,  and 
the  building  was  sold  by  auction  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  the  year 
1854.  The  trustees  of  the  grammar  school  became  the  purchasers 
and  obtained  it  on  easy  terras. 
Sheffield.  The  Sheffield   Collegiate   School  was  instituted  in   1835  by  a 

proprietary  holding  107  shares  of  257.  each,  the  full  number 
of  120  shares  having  never  been  taken  up.  The  school  has 
never  paid  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders.  The  total  cost  of 
the  school  and  school-house  including  land  amounted  to  between 
9,0007.  and  10,0007. ;  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  debt  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appropriate  for  the  purpose  an  exhibition  fund  of 
about  3,0007.,  leaving  a  total  debt  now  on  the  school  of  3,0007., 
besides  1,5007.  which  is  owing  to  a  bank.  As  a  proprietary  school 
the  institution  is  now  virtually  extinct.  The  building  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  who,  being  only  a  tenant,  is  in  no  respect 
under  the  supervision  of  the  original  trustees.  He  pays  to  them 
a  rent  which  is  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt  of 
4,5007.,  and  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  oblio-ations  which 
usually  fall  on  landlords.     It  happens  that  under  the  energetic 
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management  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  the  school  is  now  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  and  that  it  takes  the  lead  among  the  edu- 
cational establishments  of  Sheffield.*  But  this  circumstance  does 
not  i-ender  the  failure  of  the  proprietary  principle  less  apparent. 
For  the  shareholders  have  lost  every  shilling  of  their  original 
investment,  and  the  institution  is  now  essentially  a  private  school. 

At  Huddersfield,  which  does  not  possess  an  endowed  grammar  Huddersfield. 
school,  there  are  two  distinct  institutions  on  the  proprietary 
principle,  both  founded  about  25  years  ago.  The  first  was  called 
the  Huddersfield  College,*  and  established  on  a  religious  but 
Catholic  basis,  so  as  to  be  available  for  all  classes  of  Christians. 
The  Bi1)le  was  to  be  taught,  but  no  Creed  or  Catechism.  Since  a 
good  deal  of  religious  partisanship  existed  m  the  town  at  this 
time  ;  this  experimejit  was  denounced  as  a  Godless  and  irreligious 
one  by  many  parties.  Accordingly  a  second  or  rival  institution, 
under  the  name  of  the  Collegiate  School,  was  set  np,  at  a  cost  of 
9,000/.  It  was  also  designed  to  give  a  high  education,  but  it 
promised  to  possess  an  exclusively  Church  of  England  character. 
The  master  Avas  to  be  in  orders,  and  the  Catechism  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  to  be  cai'efully  taught. 

Of  these  two  schools  the  former  has  had  the  greater  success. 
Tt  has  150  boys,  Avhile  the  Collegiate  has  28,  Yet  each  institu- 
tion has  Aveakened  the  other.  Both  have  been  commercial  failures. 
The  College;  though  an  eminently  useful  and  well  ordered  insti- 
tution, pays  no  dividend.  The  "  Collegiate  "  has  involved  its 
promoters  in  serious  liability,  and  is  kept  up  with  difficulty. 

Huddersfield  is  the  only  phice  in  the  West  Riding  in  which  the  The  religions 
religious  difficulty  seems  to  have  seriously  impeded  the  success  of  difficulty, 
the  proprietary  experiment.  There  was  much  angry  debate,  and 
by  extreme  parties  the  one  school  is  still  stigmatised  as  High 
Church  and  the  other  as  irreligious.  Both  imputations  are,  in 
fact,  equally  groundless.  In  visiting  both  schools  I  was  again 
struck  Avith  a  fact  of  which  I  have  had  many  illustrations. before — 
that  the  religious  controversies  which  seem  important  on  platforms 
and  in  public  discussions,  shrink  into  great  insignificance  when  one 
enters  the  Avails  of  a  schoolroom.  It  is  not  of  the  points  on  Avhich 
Christian  people  differ  that  a  Avise  teacher  has  much  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  young  children.  And,  in  practice,  the  difference 
betAveen  the  religious  teaching  of  the  tAvo  schools  AA^as  far  less  than 
either  their  enthusiastic  enemies  or  supporters  Ayould  be  ready  to 

*  I  had  the  advantage  of  examining  the  Sheffield  Collegiate  School  and  the  Hud- 
dersfield College,  bolh  of  which  seem  to  me  under  the  present  management  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  the  system  of  classical  teaching,  with  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  modem  literature  and  science,  than  is  usual  in  schools  aiming  so  high.  At 
Siiellield  tiiere  were  8-3  boys,  among  whom  were  some  qualified  to  proceed  per  sdltum 
to  Cambridge  and  to  take  an  honorable  position  there.  The  intelligence  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  thoroughness  with  whicli  all  the  classical  Avork  was  made  to  tell  upon 
it  were  also  very  striking.  Huddersfield  has  a  broader  curriculum,  and  English 
philolog\-  occupies  a  more  conspicuous  place.  On  the  whole,  the  coui-se  pursued  in 
the  higher  classes  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  requirements  of  the  University  oi 
London,  in  which  institution  many  of  its  pupils  have  acquired  distinction.  But  in  all 
its  ('(inipmcnts,  in  the  organization  of  its  teaching  power,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
instruction  itself,  tlie  seliool  has  few  rivals  !n  the  district. 
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believe.  Both  are  Christian  schools.  In  the  College,  whicli  is  in 
no  respect  a  dissenting  institution,  the  Bible  is  carefully  taught, 
books  like  Whately's  Christian  Evidences  are  studied,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  teaching  is  elevating  and  religious.  Many  of 
the  boys  belong  to  Church  of  England  families,  and  several  are 
the  sons  of  clergymen.  And  in  the  Collegiate  School,  although 
the  Catechism  is  taught,  it  is  not  so  enforced  as  to  exclude  the 
children  of  Dissenters.  The  religious  instruction  is  mainly 
Biblical ;  and  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  of  distinctive  theology 
of  any  kind,  little  or  no  evidence  is  to  be  found.  The  great 
practical  difference  between  the  schools  is,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  one  has  left  the  council  free  to  select  for  their  master  a  layman 
of  good  academic  position,  and  great  scholastic  experience ;  while 
that  of  the  other  has  obliged  the  trustees  to  select  a  clergyman. 
As  both  schools  are  designed  mainly  for  day  pupils,  and  as  the 
head  master  of  the  Collegiate  holds  a  benefice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  advantage  claimed  by  that  institution  over  Its  rival  is 
hardly  great  enough  to  constitute  Its  only  raison  cVetre. 
Hull.  The  Important  town  of  Hull  was  not  included  in  my  specimen 

district,  but  I  have  since  had  occasion  to  visit  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  and  I  find  that  the  history  of  its  educational  experi- 
ments gives  very  similar  results.  A  gentleman  fully  conversant 
with  the  whole  of  the  transactions,  gives  me  the  folloAvIng  narra- 
tive : — "  About  30  years  since,  the  Kingston  College,  a  proprietary 
"  school,  was  founded  In  Hull,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church 
"  of  England.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Dissenters  established  the 
"  Hull  College  upon  professedly  non-sectarian  principles.  Although 
"  I  juii  not  aware  that  these  principles  were  departed  from,  the 
"  school  subsequently  became  recognized  as  a  dissenting  one,  and 
"  was  in  reality  in  a  great  measure  sectarian.  This  was,  doubt- 
"  less,  in  some  degree  :in  indirect  result  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  Kingston  College.  Churchmen  as  a  Ijody  sent  their  children 
"  to  the  •  one,  Dissenters  to  the  other ;  the  Principal  of  the  one 
"  was  a  Churchman  and  a  Tory,  and  a  strong  political  partisan. 
"  The  Principal  of  the  other  during  the  closing  years  of  its 
"  career  was  a  representative  dissenting  minister,  performing  occa- 
"  sional  duties,  a  Liberal,  and  a  graduate  of  Dublin.  Both  Insti- 
"  tutlons  failed  financially,  but  though  neither  was  very  remark- 
"  able  for  educational  success,  both  did  great  good  in  the  town. 
"  The  Hull  CoUege  was  closed  in  1852.  The  Kingston,  within 
"  a  very  short  period,  also  entailed  great  pecuniary  loss  on  the 
"  proprietors.  I  attribute  the  failure  of  these  colleges  to  the 
-'  antagonism  existing  between  them,  the  result  of  the  religious 
"  and  political  feehng  which  gave  rise  to  and  embittered  their 
"  rivalry ;  to  financial  embarrassment  arising  from  the  large  loans 
"  contracted  in  order  to  meet  a  lavish,  and,  under  the  clrcum- 
*•'  stances,  Imprudent  expenditure  in  the  school  buildings,  and  to 
"  the  absence  of  a  population  at  that  time  adequate  In  number  to 
"  support  two  first-class  Institutions." 
Bradford  High  Tliere  Is  one  institution  of  recent  growth  for  which  one  may 
School.  anticipate   a  happier  future.     The  Bradford   High    School  was 
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established  by  some  of  the  leading  iiianufacxurers,  among  whom 
were  some  German  gentlemen,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  solid 
advantages  of  the  best  English  schools  with  certain  objects  which 
at  present  are  only  attainable  in  the  best  German  seminaries. 
The  following  extract  from  the  original  prospectus  will  show  the 
intention  of  its  founders:  — 

"  The  Bradford  High  School  had  its  origin  in  the  wish  to  unite  the  influence 
of  home  with  the  instruction  and  other  advantages  that  can  only  be  afforded  by- 
public  schools. 

"The  English,  French,  and  German  languages,  and  the  Physical  Sciences, 
besides  being  taught  for  their  practical  utility,  are  employed  as  instruments  of 
mental  training ;  they  are  accordingly  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  Classics 
and  Mathematics  in  determining  a  boy's  place  in  the  school,  and  in  awarding 
prizes. 

'•'The  school  is  entirely  unsectarian.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  made  the 
subject  of  a  reverent  and  careful  study,  but  there  is  no  interference  with  the 
teaching  which  a  boy  may  receive  at  home  or  in  the  church  to  which  he  may 
belong." 

The  experiment  is  succeeding  most  hopefully,  and  the  insti- 
tution appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  meet  one  of  the  greatest  wants 
of  the  town.  Yet  it  has  not  proved  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  the  third  year  of  its  existence,,  on  its  present  footing, 
it  has  only  49  pupils,  and  its  maintenance  still  entails  a  considerable 
sacrifice  on  its  enterprising  promoters. 

The  general  result  appears  to  be,  that  of  nine  great  proprietary 
schools  in  this  county:  viz.,  two  in  York,  two  in  Hull,  two  in 
Iluddersfield,  one  in  Sheffield,  one  in  Wakefield,  and  one  in  Brad- 
ford, none  have  had  any  commercial  success ;  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  three  none  are  now  enjoying  any  educational  success. 
Five  of  them  are  now  extinct. 

To  these  statements  it  may  be  added  in  passing,  that  in  none  of 
the  institutions  I  have  thus  enumerated  has  any  pro\'ision  been 
made  for  the  education  of  girls.  JNo  better  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  purely  utilitarian  and  commercial  aim  of  the  founders  of 
tliese  joint-stock  companies.  It  does  not  seem  that  even  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  early  success  the  extension  of  the  benefit  of  the 
piojjrietary  principle  to  girls  has  ever  been  even  contemplated. 

The  reasons  of  this  uniform  failure  are  not,  at  this  distance  of  General 
time,  easy  to  discover.     Want  of  experience,  resulting  in  mistaken  rejisons  for  the 
calculations  and  extravagant  expenditure,  is  assigned  as  one  fruitfid  Jchoo'ls!'  ^  ^^^ 
cause  of  failnre.      Sometimes  the  undertaking  has  collapsed,  owin^^ 
to  an  injudicious    change   oi'  masters  :*  and  frequently   because 
the  relations  of  the  several  masters  to  each  other  was  ill-defined, 
or  their  responsilnlity  divided.     In  several  cases  the  members  of 
the  governing  body  have  kept  in  their  own  hands  tlic  appointment 
of  all  under-niasters.     In  others,  they  have  interfered  undulv  with 


*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  this  respect,  the  worst  endowed  school  has  the 
advantage  over  one  set  up  by  a  joint  stock  company.  It  cannot  be  mined  by  a  bad 
master.  Its  vitality  niay  Ix-  suspended  but  cannot  be  (|uite  destro3fd.  A  school  like 
Sedbcrgh  or  Skipton  has,  in  its  endowment,  an  element  of  permanence  even  thoufh 
it  may  be  for  years  a  disgrace  and  scandal  to  the  neighbourhood.  A  change  of  mastei-s 
may  at  any  moment  revive  it.  But  three  or  four  years  of  maladministration  may 
make  the  most  tlourishing  proprietary  school  insolvent,  and  deprive  it  of  all  power  to 
recover  itself. 
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The  proprie- 
tary schools 
belonging 
to  religious 
bodies. 


The  Society 

ofFriends. 

Ackworth. 


the  internal  management  of  the  school.  One  or  two  proprietary 
bodies  have  consisted  at  first  of  parents  who  watched  with  care 
the  interests  of  the  school,  so  long  as  their  own  sons  were  under 
instruction,  but  who  ceased  to  concern  themselves  with  it  after 
they  had  grown  up.  Others  have  consisted  of  shareholders  who, 
having  no  other  than  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  have  been  too 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  dividends,  and  have  made  capricious 
and  mischievous  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  constitution  of 
the  school,  with  a  view  to  some  immediate  economy.  In  all  cases 
the  schools  seem  to  have  suffered  from  two  causes — the  want  of  a 
sufficiently  practical  and  definite  plan  of  action,  and  the  want  of 
some  means  of  ensuring  the  steadfast  prosecution  of  the  plan  when 
it  had  been  adopted. 

Remarks  of  this  kind  do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  class  of 
proprietary  schools,  which  I  have  already  distinguished  as  being 
under  the  care  of  religious  bodies.  The  district  comprises  three 
great  establishments,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  two 
belonging  to  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravian  body,  two  to  the 
Wesleyans,  one  to  the  Independents,  and  one  to  the  Primitive 
Methodists.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  tlmt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Huddersfield  Collegiate  School,  already  mentioned,  the 
district  does  not  contain  a  single  Proprietary  school  under  Church 
of  England  influence. 

In  the  village  of  Ackworth,  near  Pontefract,  there  is  a  large 
building  originally  erected  by  the  Governors  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  which  with  the  adjoining  estate  was  purchased  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  1778,  for  the  purpose  of  a  school.  It  is  the 
largest  and  nearly  the  oldest  boarding  school  in  Yorkshire.  The 
spirit  in  which  this  institution  originated  is  well  described  in  the 
following  characteristic  minute,  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  1777,  at 
which  the  subject  was  first  considered : — 

"'  It  is  the  renewed  concern  of  this  meeting,  to  recommend  a  care  for  the 
"  offspring  of  parents  whose  earnings  or  income  are  so  small,  as  to  render  them 
"  incapable  of  gi\dng  their  children  a  suitable  and  guarded  education ;  and 
"  that  especially  from  home,  by  which  they  may  be  prevented  fi-om  mixing 
"  udth  others  who  are  not  of  our  religious  persuasion,  which  so  often  leads  into 
"'  hurtful  habits,  from  which  they  are  not  afterwards  easily  reclaimed.  And  as 
"  some  of  our  members  may  incautiously  permit  then*  offspring  to  suffer  this 
''  great  loss,  rather  than  apply  for  assistance  from  their  monthly  meetings,  it  is 
"  recommended  to  friends  in  every  monthly  meeting  to  seek  out  such  of  theii' 
'•  members  as  may  be  thus  straitened,  and  administer  to  their  help ;  and  it  is 
"  desired  that  such  vnYL  receive  the  salutary  aid,  with  a  wilhng  mind,  and 
"  thankfulness  to  the  great  Author  of  all  good."' 

The  intention  of  the  founders  has  been  admirably  carried  out. 
There  are  now  152  boys  and  118  girls  in  the  school,  imder  the  care 
of  18  teachers  and  a  general  superintendent.  The  school  is  ex- 
pressly founded  for  the  children  of  parents  '"  not  in  affluence  ;"'  and 
the  sums  payable  for  each  child  vary  from  12/.  to  2U.  per  head,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  circumstances  of  the  respective  parents.  The 
deficiency  is  made  up  from  annual  subscriptions,  the  income  arising 
from  invested  property,  donations,  and  legacies.     No  distinction  of 
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rank,  however,  is  recoi>uizable  in  the  school  itself.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  I'aithfully  described  in  the  regulations  as  '"'  a  sound 
useful  education,  rather  than  one  of  a  showy  or  superficial  charac- 
ter." In  the  girls'  school  I  was  especially  struck  vaih.  the  beauty 
and  finish  of  the  reading,  and  of  all  the  written  exercises.  In  both 
schools,  geography,  history,  English  grammar,  and  experimental 
science  are  well  and  intelligently  taught.  Instruction  is  also  given 
in  Latin  and  French.  Greek  is  not  attempted.  The  whole 
curriculum  contemplates  the  removal  of  the  pupils  at  about  15.  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  of  the  order,  seriousness, 
and  repose  of  this  great  institution,  nor  my  sense  of  the  advantage 
which  its  pupils  enjoy  in  the  watchlid  supervision  of  the  society  to 
Avhich  they  belong. 

There  are  two  institutions  in  the  city  of  York  which  have  been  Bootham. 
established  for  the  use  of  the  richer  members  of  the  society,  and  in 
which  a  more  advanced  education  is  given.  At  Bootham,  in  York, 
there  are  59  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  boarders.  There  are  five  resi- 
dent masters.  Plere  I  found  15  of  the  pupils  reading  Greek, 
24  learning  German,  while  all  except  four  of  the  youngest  had 
commenced  Latin  and  French.  The  classical  course  includes 
prose  composition,  but  not  versification.  In  point  of  grammatical 
accuracy  and  in  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  more  familiar 
writers,  as  Horace,  Xenophon,  and  Livy,  the  boys  were  on  a  par 
with  the  pupils  of  the  best  grammar  schools.  Their  general 
English  and  scientific  education,  however,  was  far  more  extensive. 
Modern  history,  English  literature,  and  mathematics  receive  far 
more  than  the  usual  share  of  attention  ;  while  the  provision  made 
for  the  systematic  study  of  natural  science  is  more  ample  than  in 
any  school  I  ever  visited.  There  is  an  excellent  observatory, 
erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  nearly  300/.,  in  which  the  boys 
are  accustomed  to  make  and  register  astronomical  observations. 
In  chemistry,  botany,  and  animal  physiology,  regular  courses  of 
conversational  lectures  are  given  which  are  amply  illustrated  by 
diagrams  and  experiments,  and  duly  supplemented  by  book  work. 

The  institution  for  girls  in  another  part  of  the  city  is  at  present  The  Mount, 
occupied  by  35  pupils.  The  buildhig  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
6,488/.,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  staff  con- 
sists of  a  lady  superintendent  and  four  resident  mistresses,  besides 
one  or  two  visiting  teachers.  The  curriculum  of  instruction  is 
remarkable  fur  the  small  proportion  of  effort  devoted  to  accom- 
plishments and  the  large  share  to  intellectual  culture.  Accord- 
ingly this  school  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  majority 
of  ladies'  schools.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  drawing 
and  painting,  chiefly  of  flowers ;  but  the  examination  of  the 
school  furnished  unusual  evidence  of  thoughtful  reading  and  of 
general  knowledge,  especially  in  ancient  and  modern  history. 
French  is  carefully  taught,  and  the  neatness  and  precision  of 
the  written  work  sufficed  to  show  the  orderly  mental  habits  which 
had  been  generated  by  the  educational  system  pursued  in  the  school.* 

*  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Ford,  who  has  Ion":  held  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent of  the  '*  Friends'  "  school  in  York,  and  who  is  still  greatly  trusted  by  the  Society 
as  an  udvihtr  in  all  educational  matters. 
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Attention  paid 
by  the  Society 
of  Friends  to 
the  art  of 
teaching. 


The  "Floun- 
ders Institute.' 


Next  to  the  gentleness  of  the  moral  discipline,  nothing  charac- 
terizes the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  more  than  the  style  of 
the  teaching  wliich  prevails  in  them  all.  I  noticed  on  the  part  of 
all  the  teachers  a  professional  aptitude  and  a  skill  in  oral  explana- 
tion and  in  collective  teaching  which  are  very  unusual  in  higher 
schools.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Friends  are  the  only 
religious  body  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
need  for  training,  and  a  definite  provision  to  meet  that  need.  Ten 
of  the  pupils  in  the  ladies'  school  at  York  are  specially  designed 
as  teachers,  are  entrusted  with  a  share  of  the  discipline,  and 
are  required  to  give  occasional  lessons.  A  similar  arrangement 
obtains  at  Ackworth,  where  nine  of  the  younger  teachers  are  in 
the  position  of  apprentices. 

A  separate  benefaction  has  been  made  by  the  Society  for  this 
purpose,  and  within  the  last  18  years  there  has  been  added  to  the 
little  Quaker  colony  at  Ackworth  a  new  institution  which  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  training  college  for  middle-class  teachers 
in  this  district.  In  1848,  Mr.  Benjamin  Flounders,  of  Yarm, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  the  sum  of  40,000/.,  the  interest 
of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  a  supply  of 
well-qualified  teachers  for  the  "  schools  and  families  of  Friends," 
No  part  of  this  munificent  gift  Avas  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
building,  but  a  separate  subscription,  amounting  to  nearly  7,000/., 
was  raised  for  that  purpose.  An  estate  of  six  acres,  contiguous  to 
the  Ackworth  school  property,  was  purchased,  and  a  handsome 
building  was  erected  as  a  collegiate  residence  for  the  principal  and 
the  students.  The  original  gift  invested  in  the  three  per  cents, 
produces  an  annual  income  of  1,200/.  I  found  nine  students  in 
residence,  the  maximum  number  contemplated  by  the  trustees 
being  twelve.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years,  and  an 
examination  of  the  registers  of  the  college  showed  me  that  the 
institution  had  well  fulfilled  its  purpose.  It  appears  that  in 
England  and  Ireland  about  70  masters  in  all  are  now  employed  in 
schools  belonging  to  the  society,  and  that  of  them  more  than  half 
have  been  educated  in  the  Flounders  Institution,  while  others  are 
engaged  in  domestic  tuition  in  the  society.  Out  of  73  who  had 
passed  through  the  institution  since  its  establishment  it  appeared 
that  only  19  were  now  engaged  in  other  employments,  and  that  of 
them  a  considerable  number  had  been  for  a  time  engaged  in 
teaching.* 

The  curriculum  adopted  in  this  institution  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  requirements  of  the  University  of  London.  Of  the 
nine  students,  five  had  already  graduated,  and  four  were  about  to 
])resent  themselves  for  matriculation.  All  the  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  prepare  themselves  for  the  examination.  This  is  not 
prescribed  by  the  governing  body,  but  the  practice  has  been  sng- 
o-ested  and  confirmed  by  experience;   and  the  Principal  assured 


*  This  institution  is  so  unique  in  its  character  and  objects,  that  the  following:  state- 
ment of  the  relative  cost  of  the  various  items  included  in  the  annual  expenditure  of 
1,200/.  maybe  i*ead  with  interest : — housekeeping,  390/. ;  garden,  50/. ;  insurance,  14/.  -, 
stationery,  9/. ;  books,  22/.  ;  apparatus,  18/,  ;  furnitiu'c,  17/. ;  salaries,  .574/.  ;  repairs, 
•j8/.  ;  balance,  'Jul. 
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me  that  by  adapting  the  college  teaching  to  the  scheme  of  the 
various  examinations  in  the  University,  he  not  only  obtains  the 
advantage  of  an  impartial  test  for  his  work,  but  also  is  helped  to 
pursue  the  course  which  he  believes  best  fitted  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  students. 

.  In  placing  this  institution  in  close  proximity  with  the  great 
school  at  Ackworth,  its  founders  probably  contemplated  some 
such  relation  between  the  two  as  that  which  usually  subsists 
between  a  training  college  and  its  practising  school.  This  design, 
however,  if  it  existed,  has  not  been  carried  out.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  if  in  addition  to  the  present  course  lectures  v/ere  given  in 
the  Institute  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education;  and  if  the 
students  were  required  in  turn  to  go  down  to  the  school  and  take 
a  share,  under  supervision,  in  its  ordinary  teaching,  both  institu- 
tions would  be  the  gainers.  The  school  would  avail  itself  from 
time  to  time  of  any  special  gift  which  the  students  possessed,  and 
the  college  would  obtain  for  its  pupils  a  more  complete  and 
practical  training  for  the  special  work  vrliich  they  have  to  do. 

The  Moravian  settlement  of  Fulneck  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Tlie  Moravian 
the  West  Riding,  not  far  from  Pudsey.     It  consists  of  a  lono-  row  S,chools  at 
of  picturesque  buildings  of  various  dates  standing  upon  a  terrace.     "  ° 
The  grounds  slope  down  to  a  deep  wooded  valley,  which  Is  so 
happily  placed  as  to  sequester  the  institution  from  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  the   neighbouring  factories.       To    one  who  travels  from 
Leeds  to  Bradford  past  a  succession  of  manufacturing  villages  and 
ghastly  chimneys,  and  blackened  footways  ;  it  is  a  striking  thino- 
to  turn  suddenly  aside  into  the  midst  of  the  quaint  little  community 
at  Fulneck,   with   Its  ancient   chapel,  Its   brethren's    and  sisters' 
houses,  its  choir  house,  its  widows'  house,  and  Its  school. 

The  school  dates  from  1753,  and  was  originally  intended  I'or 
the    children    of  ministers    only.      Its    benefits   were  afterwards 
offered  to  the  brotherhood  generally,  and  of  late,  arran^'ements 
have  been  made  for  the  admission  of  a  few  children  whose  parents 
are  not  of  the  Moravian  communion.     The  Intimate  connexion  of 
this  institution  with  others  belonging  to  the  brethren  at  Neuwiod 
and  Herrcnhut,  has  resulted  in  the  i)resence  from  time  to  time  of 
a  large  proportion  of  (lermau  teachers  ;  and  this  circumstance  lias 
had  an  Important  influence  on  the  methods  of  instruction.     I  found 
SO  boys  and  42  girls   in   residence,  under  the   care   of  a  clerical 
director,  with  an  ample  staff  of  male  and  female  teachers.     I  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  both  schools,  orally  and  In  writino-. 
The  English  course  was  comprehensive  and  thorough.      The  boys 
had  been  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  some  read 
a  Latin   author  with    ease.      Great  attention  had    been   5iiven   to 
arithmetic,  English   history,   and   to  general  literature;  in  all  of 
which   the  children   of  i)oth    sexes   gave    me    excellent    answers. 
French  is  taught  to  a  considerable  number;   German  to  a  larger 
projiorlion    of  the    scholars  than    usual.     Especial  attention  has 
alwnys  1)e''n  given  by  the  Moravians  to  the  eultivntion  of  music 
of  a  high  class  for  the  pm-pose  of  congregational  worship  ;  and  the 
study  f)f  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  here  carried  to  a  point  of 
excellence   very  rare   in  schools.       Portions   of  Haydn's   and   of 
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Mozart's  masses  were  tsung  to  me  with  admirable  sweetness  and 
precision  by  a  choir  comprising  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  atid 
teachers.  In  this  particular  Fulneck  school  difi'ers  from  the 
Quaker  seminary  at  Ackworth :  but  it  resembles  that  institution  in 
the  stillness  and  seriousness  of  its  work,  in  the  watchful  religious 
discipline  of  its  superintending  authorities,  and  in  that  feeling  of 
brotherly  unity  among  the  teachers  which  is  infused  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  place  and  by  the  possession  of  a  common  faith. 

The  Northern  Congregational  school  at  Silcoates  near  Wakefield 
was  founded  in  1831  by  a  body  of  Independents,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  furnish  education  to  the  sons  of  ministers  on  economical  terms. 
The  fee  for  this  class  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  15/.  per  head,  the  re- 
mainder being  made  up  by  subscriptions.  The  reputation  of  the 
school  is,  however,  so  good  under  its  present  management,  that 
30  other  scholars  have  been  attracted  by  it,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion is  insufficient  for  the  present  number.  The  total  cost  of 
boarding  and  education,  exclusive  of  French  and  other  extras,  has 
been  reduced  by  judicious  economy  to  307.  I  did  not  examine 
the  pupils  here,  but  Dr.  Bewglass  the  head  master  explained  to 
me  with  considerable  care  the  general  organization  and  methods, 
which  are  well  calculated  to  secure  an  efficient  English  and  semi- 
classical  education  to  the  pupils. 

The  Wesleyans  have  two  important  seminaries  in  Yorkshire, 
the  one  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  near  Shipley,  for  the  sons  of 
ministers  only,  the  other  called  Wesley  College,  at  Sheffield, 
designed  for  the  education  of  the  richer  members  of  the  com- 
munion. The  former  is  almost  a  private  institution,  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  Relatively  to  the  ages 
of  the  boys,  the  standard  of  scholarship  attained  in  language, 
mathematics,  and  general  knowledge  is  exceptionally  high.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  regulations  of  the  insti- 
tution all  the  boys  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  are 
expected  to  remain  for  a  fixed  term  of  six  years.  Scholarships, 
which  are  open  to  competition,  may  enable  a  promising  scholar  to 
remain  without  further  payment,  until  the  age  of  17;  but  other- 
wise the  term  of  residence  is  the  same  for  all.  Hence  the  plans 
of  the  teachers  are  more  uniform,  and  are  less  susceptible  of  inter- 
ruption from  the  caprice  of  parents  than  in  any  other  school  in  the 
district.  Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  erected  by  subscription,  at  a 
cost  of  27,000/.,  is  a  splendid  building,  in  which  I  found  193 
scholars,  of  whom  30  only  are  day  pupils.*  The  average  duration 
of  a  pupil's  residence  in  the  school  is  considerably  less  than  at 
Woodhouse  Grove,  but  the  instruction  is  as  high  and  is  often  pro- 
longed to  a  later  ao-e.  In  both  institutions  the  most  elaborate 
provision  has  been  made  for  health,  instruction,  and  relaxation. 
In  both  a  liberal  education  is  given,  and  both  have  attained  high 
distinctions  in  the  University  of  London. 


*  A  communication  from  the  Eev.  J.  H.  James,  the  governor,  which  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix,  Avill  be  found  to  furnish  useful  hints  on  one  or  two  important  sanitary 
problems,  and  also  incidentally  to  show  the  liberality  of  the  governing  body  of  this 
institution,  and  their  careful  solicitude  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
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A  new  College,  at  Elmfield,  near  York,  has  recently  been  The  Primitive 
opened  under  most  hopeful  auspices,  by  the  Primitive  Methodists.  i^Iethodist 
This  body,  which  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Wesleyans,  has  hitherto  '^°^' 
done  little  or  nothing  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education ;  but 
since  in  this  district  it  is  increasing  in  wealth  and  in  numbers,  a 
natural  anxiety  has  arisen  among  its  richer  members  to  provide  for 
their  sons  a  liberal  training  Avithout  sending  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  religious  influences  to  Avhich  they  attach  the  greatest 
value.  Nearly  5,000/.  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  and 
adaptation  of  a  suitable  building  and  ground.  Advantasre  has 
been  taken  of  the  experience  of  the  older  religious  body,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  scheme  has  been  copied  from  that  of  Wesley 
College.  There  is  an  excellent  master,  whose  experience  was 
mainly  gained  in  that  institution ;  and  my  examination  of  the 
pupils  impressed  me  strongly  Avith  the  belief  that  the  school  is 
destined  to  take  a  high  rank  among  the  denominational  institu- 
tions of  the  district. 

All  these  institutions  are  the  offspring  of  religious  zeal.     Their  General  cha- 
design  is  to  give  useful  and  economical  education,  but  to  give  it  lactcr  of  these 

1  11-  J  J  •  I,  X         J.   •      ^1  denommational 

under  moral  saieguards,  and  m  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  young  schools. 

people  within  the  fold  of  the  religious  communion  of  their  fathers. 
The  credit  of  the  several  religious  bodies  is  more  or  less  pledged 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  in  efficiency,  and  each 
school  has  been  placed  under  the  care  of  selected  teachers,  who  are 
well  known  in  the  denomination  and  possess  its  confidence.  I 
have  to  acknowledge  the  extreme  readiness  and  courtesy  Avith 
which  aU  the  facts  relating  to  these  institutions  Averc  placed  at  my 
disposal,  and  the  cordiality  Avith  which  I  Avas  Avelcomed  on  my  Aisit 
of  examination.  On  three  points  the  experience  I  gained  from 
these  schools  Avas  especially  instructive  to  me; — the  economy  and 
distribution  of  the  teaching  power,  the  curriculum  of  instruction, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance.  But  it  is  right  to  add  that  all 
of  these  institutions  are  of  an  exceptional  and  semi-pri\'atc 
character;  that  they  are  virtually  inaccessible,  saAC  to  children 
of  a  particular  class,  and  that,  except  in  the  three  particulars  just 
named,  the  experience  they  furnish  affords  little  helj)  tOAvards 
tlie  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  public  education. 

The  moral  discipline  in  these  schools  has  exercised  considerable  Their  organi- 
influence  on  their  organization.  There  is  in  each  of  them  a  head  ^^'i*'"- 
master,  usually  a  graduate,  Avho  takes  the  entire  responsibility 
»jf  the  school  teaching.  But  above  him  there  is,  generally,  a 
governor  or  superintendent,  Avho  takes  the  oversight  of  the  esta- 
ulishment  as  a  whole.  In  the  AVesloyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
schools  this  arrangcuieiit  seeius  always  to  prcA'ail,  and  it  exists  in  a 
modified  degree  in  the  institutions  of  the  Friends  and  the  Mo- 
ravians. The  governor  is  generally  a  minister  of  mature  years, 
chosen  rather  for  ihe  weight  of  his  moral  influence  than  for 
lii.-!  scholarship.  Yet  he  is  supreme  over  the  school  as  Avell  as 
over  the  household,  and  appeals  may  be  made  to  him  from  the  plans 
and  decisions  of  the  head  master.  I  am  l)ouud  to  say  that  tiiis 
arrangement  Avorks  better  than   might  have  been  expected :  but 
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cases  sometimes  arise  in  which  it  seriously  hampers  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  diminishes  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  teachers. 
My  observations  of  the  working  of  this  plan  have  not  encouraged 
me  to  feel  hopeful  as  to  its  more  general  adoption  in  schools  of 
another  kind.  Even  in  those  institutions  which  from  their  peculiar 
constitution  afford  the  most  favourable  field  for  the  experiment,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  an  arrangement  which  would  identify  the 
two  offices  of  governor  and  head  master  is  worth  striving  after. 
It  is  not  good  for  learners  to  see  anyone  overruling  their  head 
master,  or  to  associate  the  idea  of  moral  supervision  with  that  of 
intellectual  inferiority. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  teaching  power  there  is  no  uniform 
plan  in  schools  of  this  class.  At  Ackworth  each  class  performs  the 
whole  of  its  work  in  a  separate  room  and  under  one  teacher.  The 
organization  is  that  of  a  number  of  independent  schools  called 
classes.  It  was  admitted  to  me  that  this  was  probably  not  the 
way  in  which  the  school  could  best  avail  itself  of  any  special  gifts 
which  a  teacher  might  possess  ;  and  that  another  distribution  of 
teaching  power  would  possibly  produce  a  more  rapid  improvement. 
But  by  way  of  compensation  it  was  urged  that  the  moral  influence 
exerted  by  the  teacher  was  greater ;  that  he  thus  became  more 
responsible  for  the  general  progress  of  his  pupils,  and  was  brought 
into  a  closer  and  more  affectionate  relation  to  them.  There  is  an 
o})posite  plan  which  probably  secures  tlie  maximum  rate  of  intellec- 
tual progress  ; — that  of  making  each  master  the  teacher  of  a  special 
subject,  and  allowing  the  boys  to  visit  all  the  teachers  in  suc- 
cession for  lessons  on  particular  subjects.  There  is  apt  to  be  a 
vv^ant  of  proportion  or  wholeness  in  the  training  of  a  boy  on  this 
system.  Each  teacher  pulls  at  him  in  a  different  direction,  and 
concerns  himself  with  one  branch  only  of  his  attainments.  More- 
over, the  mental  effect  on  the  teacher  of  looking  exclusively  at  one 
subject  is  narrowing  and  enervating.*  On  the  whole  a  compromise 
between  the  two  methods  seems  to  work  "best, — one,  which  while 
allowing  the  classes  to  have  their  own  masters  for  general  work, 
affords  to  each  teacher  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  highest 
classes  lessons  on  the  one  subject  which  he  knows  best.      This  pUm 

*  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Henderson,  the  head  master  of  Leeds  Granunar  School  is, 
ho\?'ever,  more  favourable  to  the  system  of  teaching  special  subjects.  He  says,  "  I  have 
"  a  very  strong  opinion  against  the  class-master  system,  except  in  very  large  schools, 
"  i.e.,  exceeding  200,  where  it  is  unavoidable.  The  plan  which  I  have  found  by  far 
"  the  most  successful,  is  to  have  masters  for  subjects  and  to  send  boys  to  different 
*■'  masters.  In  Jersey  we  had  a  fourfold  classification  in  the  school.  General  work  was 
"  subdivided  into  classical  and  English  and  mathematics.  French  and  German  boys 
"  were  sent  in  divisions,  each  division  consisting  of  boys  of  nearly  the  same  strength 
"  as  in  ordinary  classification.  The  particular  advantage  was  seen  in  their  genei'ai 
"  studies,  in  which  no  class  went  invariably  to  the  same  master.  It  was  thus  possible 
"  to  neutralize  a  less  efficient  master,  and  by  hearing  the  previous  lessons  always 
"  repeated,  to  be  certain  that  the  work  was  at  one  time  or  another  sure  to  be  received. 
"  Having  also,  a  very  good  assistant  classical  master,  who  also  imdertook  the  compo- 
"  sition,  I  was  enabled  to  leave  to  him  a  fiiU  share  of  the  classical  working  of  the 
"  sixth,  and  so  to  take  every  class  in  the  school,  with  rare  exceptions,  at  least  once  a 
"  week  in  an  ordinary  lesson  which,  if  desirable,  I  made  repetition  work.  I  found  by 
"  this  means  that  I  had  far  more  of  the  boys  than  is  possible  by  periodical  exaniiua- 
"  tions.  Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  however,  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
"  to  supersede  by  it  the  class-manter  system  which  I  found  existing  in  this  school ; 
"  as  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  strong  feeling  against  it  on  the  part  of  the 
■•  parents  and  masters  from  the  long  cslablishmcut  of  the  other  system." 
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is  pursued  at  Wesley  College,  vvliere  the  masters  in  higher  depart- 
ments take  charge  of  subjects,  but  those  in  the  lower  are  confined 
to  classes.  At  Fulneck  the  class-master  system  is  the  rule,  but  ex- 
ceptions are  freely  made,  and  each  master  is  encouraged  to  evince 
special  as  well  as  general  power,  and  to  turn  it  to  account  for  the 
good  of  the  school. 

The  curriculum  of  instruction  in  all  these  schools  differs  in  one  The  cuniculum 
imj^ortant  respect  from  that  of  the  ordinary  grammar  school.  ^*  instruction. 
English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history,  and 
physical  science  receive  much  attention.  "  Fancy  classics,''  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are  discarded.  The  classical  instruc- 
tion is  not  carried  to  the  point  of  verse -making,  nor  the  mathe- 
matical beyond  Euclid,  trigonometry,  and  the  higher  algebra. 
Classics  and  mathematics  furnish  the  groundwork  of  the  mental 
training,  but  are  turned  earlier  to  account  as  instruments  of 
general  culture.  Since  the  upper  boys  are  frequently  destined 
for  the  University  of  London,  the  matriculation  examination  of 
that  university  furnishes  the  scheme  of  instruction.  At  Wesley 
College  I  heard  a  *'  university  class "  reading  the  subjects 
for  the  ensuing  matriculation  examination.  The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  middle-class  examinations  have  been  used  occasionally 
l)y  Fulneck,  and  once  by  Woodhouse  Grove  :  but  the  authorities 
of  the  latter  institution,  as  well  as  of  the  Friends  School  at  York, 
and  of  Wesley  College,  greatly  prefer  the  London  Matriculation 
examination  for  those  who  do  not  propose  to  graduate,  but  who 
will  leave  school  at  17. 

Since  schools  of  this  kind  have  been  established  for  other  pur-  Economy  of 
])03es  than  the  making  of  profits,  the  expense  of  education  in  them  management. 
is  in  all  cases  small  relatively  to  the  advantages  which  are  enjoyed. 
The  laro;eness  of  the  scale  on  which  the  establishments  are  founded, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  all  nearly  full  also  help  to  keep  down 
the  average  cost  per  head.  I  have  already  quoted  the  statistics  of 
those  two  schools*  which  being  partly  maintained  out  of  corporate 
funds  are  carried  on  at  the  smallest  cost.  At  Ackworth  the  small 
sums  paid  by  the  parents  have  to  be  supplemented  by  voluntary 
suljscriptions  from  richer  Friends,  and  the  total  cost  per  head  of 
food,  clothing,  and  instruction  is  2dI.  Woodhouse  Grove  is  main- 
tained out  of  connexional  funds  at  an  average  cost  per  head  for 
boarding  and  instruction  of  28/.  In  all  the  other  schools  the 
parents  pay  sums  which  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  cost.  The  two 
great  schools  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  at  York  arc  in- 
tended for  the  children  of  gentlemen,  and  are  managed  on  a  liberal 
scale.  In  the  boy's  school  at  Bootham  charge  for  board  and  in- 
struction is  407.,  45/.,  or  50/.  per  annum  according  to  age  ;  and  the 
total  account  including  all  extras,  incidental  expenses,  and  repair 
of  clothing,  averages  less  than  GO/.  In  the  Friends'  Girls' 
School  the  charge  for  board  and  instruction  is  less,  and  the  extras 
are  fewer  in  number ;  here  the  average  annual  bill  amounts  to 
47/.  11*.  2d. 

The  Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  draws  its  scholars  from  the  upper 
ranks  of  Methodist   society,  yet  the  average  annual    bill   j)ai;!  i>y 

*  Ante,  p.  193. 
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parents  inclusive  of  all  charges  is  Gil  55.  Sc/.*  At  Fulneck  the 
charges  are  still  lower.  Board  and  instruction  both  for  boys  and 
girls  are  rated  at  327.  to  35/.  per  annum,  according  to  age,  and  the 
highest  bill  hardly  reaches  50/.  The  Primitive  Methodist  school 
at  Elmfield  is  too  new  to  be  confident  in  its  calculations,  but  its 
fees  for  board  and  tuition  have  been  fixed  after  a  careful  estimate 
at  35Z.,  and  the  directors  are  very  confident  that  for  this  sum  the 
school  will  continue  self-supporting  and  very  efticient. 

To  these  calculations  it  should  be  added  that  the  stafi"  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  I  have  thus  grouped  together  is  very  large,  averaging 
one  for  every  14  pupils ;  that  in  nearly  all  each  scholar  has  a  sepa- 
rate bed ;  and  that  in  regard  to  secondary  advantages,  such  as 
cricket-fields,  swimming  baths,  gymnasia,  work-shops,  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  &c.,  several  of  them,  especially  Ackworth,  Wesley 
College,  Woodhouse  Grove,  and  Bootham,  possess  a  completeness 
of  equipment  which  almost  amounts  to  luxury. 
Not  neccsRarily  Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  economics  of  these 
imitable  hy  institutions  fiirnish  a  fair  criterion  of  what  may  be  done  in  other 
institutions.  schoo|s.  With  one  exception,  each  of  them  is  housed  in  a  fine  build- 
ing erected  or  specially  adapted  for  its  purpose  at  considerable  cost. 
The  large  capital  represented  by  the  freehold  of  these  buildings 
and  by  what  may  be  called  the  plant  of  the  schools  has  been  freely 
contributed  by  the  founders  and  constitutes  an  endowment  of  the 
most  valuable  kind.  No  interest  on  this  capital  is  paid  or  ex- 
pected. Further,  the  staff  of  teachers  though  ample  and  highly 
efficient  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  remunerated.  Relatively  to  the 
qualifications  they  possess  and  to  the  work  they  do  the  teachers 
in  these  denominational  schools  are  all  underpaid.  But  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  denominational.  Pious  and 
devoted  men  are  ready,  partly  from  motives  of  loyalty  to  their 
own  religious  corumunion,  and  partly  because  they  find  it 
pleasanter  to  work  with  colleagues  who  are  all  of  the  same 
mind,  to  accept  posts  of  this  kind  for  a  smaller  remuneration  than 
their  services  would  command  elsewhere.  And  this  is  not  only 
true  of  institutions  which  are  mainly  designed  as  shelters  for  the 
children  of  one  sect ;  it  is  equally  true  of  all  sectional  institutions, 
which  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  a  class,  or  promise  to  serve  as  a 

*  The  folio-wing  are  copies  of  bills  of  lads  of  1 6 :  — 
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■propaganda  for  particular  religious  tenets.  It  is  because  they  are 
sectional  that  they  are  established  and  maintained  on  a  more  eco- 
nomical footing  than  other  schools.  For  they  much  more  easily 
obtain  subscriptions  to  start  them  ;*  and  when  started  they  are  more 
likely  to  enlist  the  services  of  zealous  men  who  are  willing  to  work 
with  a  missionary  spirit  and  for  less  than  the  market  price. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  cite  the  examples  of  a  Pabiic  schools 
class  of  schools,  which  are  neither  endowed  nor  private,  yet  which  ^°r  *^^  ^^^^^ 
hardly  deserve  the  name  of  proprietary.  I  mean  those  Avhich '"''^'^  *"  ^ 
having  been  originally  designed  as  elementary  schools  have  by 
their  own  excellence  attracted  children  of  a  superior  class  and 
have  become  in  some  degree  self-suj)porting  intennediate  schools. 
Among  them  the  schools  attached  to  the  ^lechanics'  Institute  in  ^l^echanics' 
Leeds  occupy  a  prominent  place.  They  were  designed  originally  \^l^i^  *^' 
to  furnish  primary  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  members. 
But,  q,s  is  well  known,  the  name  "  Mechanics "  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  social  position  of  the  persons  who  avail  themselves 
of  such  institutions.  It  is  not  men  of  the  labouring  class,  but  the 
more  intelligent  shopmen,  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  travellers  of 
a  great  town  like  Leeds,  who  compose  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
And  it  is  for  the  children  of  this  class  that  the  committee  have 
made  ample  provision  in  their  day  schools.  In  the  boys'  school  I 
found  150  scholars  under  four  highly  trained  masters,  of  whom 
the  first  also  possessed  a  university  degree.  Here  were  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  superior  British  School,  united  with  the  home 
lessons,  written  exercises,  and  advanced  studies  which  are 
proper  for  the  middle-class  day  school.  The  order  Avas  admirable, 
the  attainments  in  history,  English  grammar,  and  mathematics, 
unusually  sound.  Latin  and  French  were  taught  in  the  upper 
classes ;  while  the  amount  of  mental  activity  and  interest  in 
learning  displayed  in  all  the  classes  was  such  as  to  evince 
both  skill  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The 
girls'  school,  in  which  there  are  140  scholars,  possesses  similar 
merits.  It  is  under  the  care  of  teachers  who  have  been  specially 
trained  for  their  work,  and  it  displays  a  high  average  of  general 
intelligence.  Both  schools  derive  much  of  their  life  from  their 
association  Avith  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  avail  themselves 
largely  of  the  Society  of  Arts  examinations,  the  facilities  for  art 
education,  and  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  that  institution.  The 
fees  vary  from  12.s'.  to  25.s>.  per  quarter  in  the  boys'  school,  and 
from  17s.  to  .34.s'.  in  the  girls'  school ;  and  these  sums  thougli  far 
less  than  are  charged  for  teaching  of  similar  quality  in  private 
schools,  suffice  to  enable  the  committee  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to 
trained  teachers  of  the  highest  professional  qualifications.      The 

*  With  the  single  exception  of  a  recent  munificent  effort  in  the  City  of  London, 
there  has  of  late  been  little  or  no  entinisiasni  for  the  promotion  of  educiition /xr  .sv. 
People  do  not  care  about  it.  If  they  make  sacrifices  it  is  for  religious  education, 
because  they  hope  to  promote  the  spread  of  their  own  relij^ious  opinions.  I  have 
noticed  this,  especially  in  elementary  schools.  The  old  enthusiasm  for  education, 
which  led  men  of  different  sects  to  join  together,  for  the  establisliraent  of  Jiritish 
schools  seems  to  be  dying  out.  There  are  few  or  no  new  British  schools  now.  All 
the  educational  activity  of  our  time  seems  to  be  sectarian. 
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schools  make  no  claim  upon  the  resources  of  the  institute.*  Tlie 
committee  provide  suitable  buildings  and  attentive  superinten- 
dence, but  otherwise  the  schools  are  self-supporting. 

In  many  of  the  good  schools  under  inspection  and  in  receipt  of 
aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  I  find  an  increasing  number  of 
children  belonging  to  a  class  above  that  for  which  the  schools 
were  intended.  The  small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  superior 
workmen  find  out  that  the  education  given  in  a  good  National 
school  is  better  suited  to  their  needs  than  that  which  is  to  be 
purchased  in  small  private  academies.  And  in  the  best  of  the 
National,  British,  and  Wesleyan  Schools  in  the  great  towns,  there 
are  many  children  of  this  class  for  whom  the  managers  are  not 
permitted  to  claim  any  grant  from  Government,!  and  who  are 
therefore  required  to  pay  a  sum  suificient  to  cover  the  cost  of  their 
education.  Thus  in  the  Hope  Street  British  School  in  York,  in 
St.  George's  National  School  in  Leeds,  in  the  Doncaster 
British  School,  and  in  the  Wesleyan  School  in  Hull,  the 
reputation  of  the  teaching  has  become  so  high  that  the  com- 
mittees have  become  almost  embarrassed  by  applications  for 
admission  from  parents  of  a  higher  rank.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fill  schools  of  this  kind  with  scholars  well  able  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  their  instruction  ;  and  but  for  a  commendable 
wish  to  keep  the  schools  available  for  the  poor  for  whom  they 
were  built ;   managers  could  save  themselves  all  anxiety,  by  the 

*  The  fees  in  the  boys'  school  amounted  in  1865  to  532/.  and  the  salaries  to  502/. 
In  the  Ladies'  Educational  Institute,  the  fees  were  ahove  600/.  and  amply  covered  the 
expenses.  In  the  new  Mechanics'  Institute  now  in  course  of  erection  ou  a  large 
scale  in  Leeds,  ample  schoolroom  accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  increased 
numbers,  viz.,  300  boys  and  200  girls. 

t  The  Committee  of  Council  make  the  most  careful  arrangements  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  any  portion  of  the  grant  to  children  not  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
name  of  every  child  on  whose  behalf  a  grant  is  claimed,  must  be  entered  in  a  schedule, 
and  the  occupation  of  everj-  parent  who  does  not  gain  his  livelihood  by  manual  labour, 
must  also  be  specified.  Subject  to  a  certain  discretion  which  the  managers  and 
inspector  may  use  in  special  cases,  all  names  so  distinguished  are  struck  out  of  the  list 
before  the  grant  is  computed.  The  spirit  in  which  the  rule  is  enforced  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  official  regulations  : — 

"  Rule  10.  Entries  in  Column  VI.  have  reference  to  Article  4  in  the  Revised  Code,' 
and  do  not  exclude  children  from  the  grant  whose  parents,  though  not  supporting 
themselves  by  manual  labour,  yet  are  of  the  same  means  and  social  level  as  those  Avho 
do  .so,  such  as  shopkeepers.  Mho  have  only  petty  stocks,  and  employ  no  one  but 
members  of  their  own  family." 

"  Cases  of  doubt  are  to  be  determined,  according  to  the  answers  to  one,  or  more,  of 
the  following  inquiries  : — 

a.  Does  A.  B.  Avork  for  himself  or  for  a  master?  if  for  himself,  does  he  employ 

apprentices  or  journej-men  ?     This  will  apply  to  masons,  carpenters,  tailors, 
blacksmiths,  mariners,  fishermen,  &c. 

The  class  denoted  by  Article  4,  supports  itself  by  its  own  manual  labour 
only,  and  not  by  profit  on  the  labour  of  others. 

b.  Would  it  be  unreasonabte  to  expect  him  to  pay  9(/.  per  week,  for  the  schooling 

Commissioners  Report,  p.  .345)  of  elementary  instruction  in  a  day  school. 

c.  Does  he  rank  and  associate  with  the  working  men  or  tradesmen  of  the  place? 

"  Simple  policemen,  coastguards,  and  dock  and  railway  porters,  may  commonly  be 
regarded  as  labouring  men.  But  pettj-  officers  in  those  services,  excisemen,  pilots,  and 
clerks  of  various  kinds  present  more  difficulty,  and  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the 
answers  of  the  preceding  inquiries." 

"  Every  occupation  which  does  not  fall  within  the  letter  of  Article  4  should  be  entered 
in  Column  V,  but  a  well-marked  line  should  be  drawn  imder  those  entries  which 
are  thought  to  fall  within  the  spirit  of  Article  4." 

1  "  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  the  education  of  children  belonging  to  the  classes 
who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour." 
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simple  expedient  of  leaving  the  teachers  to  make  their  own 
charges ;  unaided  either  by  subscriptions  or  by  the  Government 
grant.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  daily  nudtiplymg.  In  several 
instances  the  managers  have  met  the  difficulty  by  attaching  to  the 
National  school  a  higher  department.  A  very  successful  effort  of  York  model 
this  kind  has  been  made  at  the  York  Training  College,  where  the  school, 
presence  of  a  principal  and  a  large  staff  of  qualified  teachers  offers 
unusual  facility  for  the  experiment.  Besides  a  National  School  of 
the  usual  type  which  is  attached  to  the  institution  as  a  jiractising 
ground  for  the  students,  a  model  school  has  also  been  established.* 
In  this  there  are  about  100  boys  who  pay  fees  graduated  according 
to  their  classes,  from  os.  to  IO5.  per  quarter,  and  who  receive 
superior  instruction.  Of  the  95  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit, 
I  found  that  10  were  the  sons  of  clerks,  4  of  farmers,  and  23  of 
respectable  shopkeepers :  the  remaining  43  belonged  to  the  class  for 
whom  the  Government  grant  Avould  have  been  claimable.  Yet  since 
all  the  parents  paid  the  higher  fees,  the  school,  though  provided 
with  pupil  teachers  and  annually  visited  by  H.  M.  Inspector,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  claim  any  portion  of  the  Government  grant. 

The  manao;ers  of  the  Leeds  Parish  school  have  also  eno-anfed  d  Leeds  parish 
master  with  a  high  certificate  to  take  the  exclusive  charge  of  an  ^'^"^01. 
upper  department  composed  of  children  for  Avhom  the  Government 
grant  cannot  be  claimed.  The  boys  in  this  school  pay  12^.  per 
quarter,  and  their  average  age  is  two  years  higher  than  that  of  the 
boys  in  the  National  School.  Many  of  them  come  up  from  the 
other  department,  and  regard  this  as  a  finishing  school.  Euclid 
and  algebra  are  taught ;  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Atlay  the  vicar,  who  watches  over  the  schools  with  great 
interest,  one  of  his  curates  attends  regularly  to  give  lessons  in 
Latin  to  the  upper  boys. 

Nearly  akin  to  these  efforts  are  those  which  have  been  made  '^"^^  Congrega- 
by  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education.  This  is  the  only  ;;''r°''icho''oli""' 
educational  body  in  England  which  does  not  accept  the  aid  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  When  in  1846  the  National  Society,  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  accepted  the  terms  under  which 
the  Government  proposed  to  make  grants  to  schools,  one  section 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  consisting  chiefly  of  Independents  and 
Baptists,  seceded  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  hostile  to  the  principle  of  State  aid 
in  education.     For  a  time  the  Voluntary  School  Society  sustained 


*  The  Kev.  G.  Rowe  the  rrincipal  of  the  Vork  1  ruining  College  informs  me,  that 
the  original  object  of  this  school  was  to  set  before  the  students  the  best  system  of 
organization  and  teaching  in  a  school  such  as  they  might  expect  to  have.  The  raising 
of  fees  and  of  the  scale  of  instruction  above  those  of  the  practising  school  was  an  after- 
thought, suggested  to  the  authorities  by  their  own  success.  lie  adds,  '•  No  necessar\ 
"  has  been  spared;  tlie  masters  are  fjirly  remunerated  and  the  earnings  of  the  school 
"  have  covered  the  whole  of  its  cost  and  upkeep.  At  it.s  commencement  this  was 
"  almost  more  than  was  anticipated,  but  tiie  experiment  has  shoMii  that  among  town 
"  populations  like  that  of  York  ;  there  exist  the  elements  of  a  self-supporting  school 
"  for  the  class  which  borders  on  and  interlocks  with  that  aided  by  the  government  in 
"  more  .strictly  elementary  schools." 

a.c.2,  ^ 
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two  training  institutions  for  teachers.  But  these  were  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  only  Normal  school  now  in  existence  which 
does  not  receive  aid  from  Government  is  that  of  the  Congre- 
gational Board  of  Education  at  Homerton,  near  London.  A 
small  number  of  teachers  is  annually  sent  forth  from  this  insti- 
tution, to  schools  which  have  been  set  on  foot  by  Independent 
congregations.  These  schools  are  technically  known  as  "  training 
schools,"  but  are  more  generally  called  "  voluntary  schools,"  and 
are  often  quoted  as  illustrations  of  Avhat  the  voluntary  principle 
has  effected  for  public  education. 

Since  the  feeling  which  induced  Nonconformists  to  decline  all 
relationship  with  Government  was  especially  strong  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  this  district  is  probably  better  supplied  than 
others  with  schools  of  the  voluntary  class.  I  find,  howeverj  that 
they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
come  into  competition  with  the  aided  schools  for  the  poor. 
The  most  important  representative  of  the  class  in  this  district 
is  the  Beeston  Hill  Training  School,  in  Leeds.  This  consists  of 
two  parts.  In  one  were  130  scholars,  under  the  care  of  one 
•master  and  two  assistants,  of  whom  one  was  a  young  woman  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  infant  class.  In  the  other  were  100  girls, 
superintended  by  a  mistress,  with  an  assistant.  The  principal 
teachers  had  been  trained  at  Homerton,  and  the  assistants  were 
intending  to  proceed  to  that  institution ;  they  were  not,  however, 
receiving  any  special  preparation  with  that  view,  either  in  tlie  form 
of  systematic  daily  instruction  or  progressive  annual  examination, 
such  as  pupil  teachers  are  subject  to  in  an  inspected  school.  The 
master  and  mistress  receive  the  whole  income  from  the  pupils,  and 
pay  their  own  assistants,  besides  a  small  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
room.  The  charges  for  instruction  are  the  same  in  both  schools, 
and  the  teachers  issue  prospectuses  stating  their  terms.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  qu.ote  that  of  the  master  : — 

"  The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : — 

"  Lower  division. — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  dictation,  English 
grammar,  English  and  Scripture  history,  geography,  lessons  on  objects,  &c. 
Drawing  in  this  division,  extra. 

"  Upper  division. —  A  more  extended  course  of  the  above  subjects,  together 
Avith  drawing  (freehand,  mechanical,  &c.) ;  Euclid,  mensm'ation,  algebra,  book- 
keeping, mapping,  vocal  music,  elements  of  Latin,  &c. 

"  Terms. — Lower  division,  6s.  and  7s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  6d.  and  8d.  per 
week ;  upper  division,  12s.  and  15s.  per  quarter,  or  Is.  and  Is.  3d.  per  week. 
French,  German,  &c.,  extra.  Pupils  of  this  class  can  be  prepared  for  the 
middle-class  examinations  if  desired. 

"  In  entering  on  the  sixth  year  of  his  labours,  Mr.  would  return  his 

best  thanks  for  the  public  favour  already  accorded  to  him,  as  shown  in  the 
eight-fold  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  would  express  the  hope  that, 
hy  continued  exertions,  he  will  merit  still  further  patronage  and  support." 

This  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  private  adventure  school,  and 
succeeds  so  well  on  that  footing,  that  the  master,  who  is  an 
energetic  teacher,  obtains  a  clear  income,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, of  170/.  per  annum.  His  position  is  that  of  a  tenant,  in 
a  room  which  was  erected  as  a  Sunday  school,  and  which,  having 
been   fitted  up  for  that   purpose,  is  ill  adapted  as  a  day  school. 
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Since  the  committee  coutribute  uotliing-  to  its  support,  but  receive 
10/.  rent  from  the  master,  they  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  exercise 
control.  Practically  he  is  left  to  carry  out  his  own  plans,  Vv'ithout 
the  inconvenience  of  inspection  or  supervision,  and  with  no  re- 
sponsibility except  to  the  parents. 

The  school  is  a  fair  type  of  others  wliich  have  been  established  These  schools 
in  this  district  as  "  voluntary  schools."  The  name  is  not  inappro-  really  middle 
priate,  inasmuch  as  the  master  volunteers  to  take  upon  himself  a  private  adveu- 
certain  jDecuniary  risk,  and  the  parents  voluntarily  pay  what  he  ture  schools. 
charges.  But  they  are  not  examples  of  voluntary  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  to  provide  education  for  the  poor.  They  call  for 
no  sacrifices,  and  for  little  or  no  watchfulness  from  those  who 
start  them.  Even  the  schoolrooms  have  seldom  been  built  for  the 
purpose,  but  are  originally  designed  as  appendages  to  a  chapel,  and 
are  merely  permitted  to  be  used  during  the  week  for  a  subordi- 
nate purpose.  Now,  Avhen  the  promoters  of  a  school  accept  the 
Government  grant,  they  not  only  pledge  themselves  to  open  it 
on  terms  which  the  poor  can  pay,  but  they  always  meet  that 
grant  by  a  certain  proportion  of  annual  voluntary  subscriptions. 
It  seems  that  the  repudiation  of  the  grant  has  done  little  to  stimu- 
late voluntary  efforts ;  since  in  the  schools  which  publicly  claim 
the  credit  of  dispensing  with  it,  subscriptions  are  seldom  needed. 
These  schools  are  undoubtedly  useful  institutions.  They  supply 
a  real  want ;  for  they  offer  to  the  small  tradesman,  and  the  respect- 
able artizan,  a  cheap  and  useful  education,  respectable  methods, 
and  trained  instructors.  But  they  are  essentially  middle  class, 
self-sustaining,  and  semi-private  schools,  and  are  not  accessible  to 
the  children  of  the  poor. 

On  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  middle  Demand  of  the 
class  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  sort  of  good  primary  educa-  lo^er  middle 
tion  which  trained  teachers  can  give.  At  present  that  demand  is  „q(^^  primai-y 
very  inade([uately  met.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Mechanics'  education. 
Institute,  and  the  Congregational  Board,  no  one  initiates  schools 
expressly  for  this  class.  The  promoters  of  National  and  British 
schools,  j-ometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  make  a  provision  for  a  ne- 
cessity which  is  Ibrced  upon  them  as  a  consequence  of  their  own 
unexpected  success.  But  they  never  contemplate  it  at  first,  and 
the  arrano-ements  of  the  Government  do  not  encourasie  theiu  to  do 
so.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Educational  Departnuiiit  to  concern 
itself  wliolly  with  tiie  instruction  of  the  poor.  If  other  children 
come  into  the  schools,  the  Government  cannot  prevent  it,  but  it  is 
bound  to  consider  them  as  intruders,  and  to  guard  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant  from  being  in  any  way  diverted  to  tiieir  benefit.  Even 
the  advantage  of  inspection  and  examination  is  often  necessarily 
withiicld  from  them.  For  it  is  the  chief  business  of  an  inspector 
to  verify  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  imder  which  a  certain  sum  of 
public  money  is  to  be  paid  ;  and  although,  for  the  general  good  of 
the  school,  he  conuuoniy  examines  all  the  cliildren,  yet,  if  time 
presses,  he  is  not  imnaturaily  led  to  disregard  those  scholars  whose 
failure  or  success  W(»uld  not  allect  the  substantial  part  of  his  report. 

R  2 
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And  for  help  Some  means  are  clearly  wanting  for  providing  primary  schools 

+^?  ^^"^Tf^^f^.  under  trained  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  children  iust  above 

tnougn  not  lor     ,  ■>       c     ^  n  ■>  i-».-r>iii  • 

money.  the  rank  ot  those  lor  whom  the  National  schools  were  intended. 

Nothing  more  would  be  needed  than  the  provision  of  a  good 
schoolroom,  and  some  governing  authority  with  power  enough 
to  choose  a  master,  to  dismiss  him  if  he  proved  incompetent,  and 
to  enforce  annual  inspection.  Once  started,  the  school  would  be 
well  sustained  by  the  fees  ;  therefore  no  subsidy  would  be  required 
either  from  subscribers  or  the  Government  grant.  The  great 
anomaly  of  the  present  system  is  that,  imless  people  happen  to 
require  pecuniary  aid  for  education,  they  receive  no  help  of  any 
kind.  Committees  and  public  bodies  give  supervision,  because 
they  give  money ;  and  the  Government  offers  inspection  and 
guidance  only  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  a 
grant.  And  the  independent  shopkeeper  or  mechanic,  who  does 
not  want  money,  but  who  does  want  guidance,  is  obliged  to  dis- 
pense with  both.*  Is  it  too  much  for  him  to  ask  for  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  existing  system  in  his  favour  ?  May  he  not  say  with 
some  hope  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  rich  people  who  are 
interested  in  education,  "  My  children  need  instruction  as  well  as 
"  the  poor.  I  want  for  them  schools  properly  organized  and 
"  animated  by  a  public  spirit.  I  wash  to  avail  myself,  for  them, 
"  of  the  experience  which  has  been  accumulated,  with  your  help, 
*'  in  primary  schools.  I  can  afford  to  pay  a  schoolmaster  but  I 
"  do  not  know  how  to  choose  him,  nor  to  bargain  with  him,  nor  to 
"  assure  myself  that  he  is  doing  the  best  work.  You  know  better 
"  than  I  do  what  a  good  school  is  like.  Can  you  not  provide 
*'  ])ublicity,  qualified  teachers,  a  high  standard  and  proper  tests — 
"  all  in  short  which  you  are  now  willing  to  give  to  the  poor  ivitli 
'■'  your  money — and  let  me  have  them  without  it  ?  " 
The  Privy  I  have  reason  to  know  that  in  more  than  one  of  the  large  towns 

Council  system  ^p  Yorkshire  good  intermediate  schools  would  be  founded  at  once, 

ought  to  be  •  /•    ^  1     •  ,  f,     .-.,.,..,  .  ,      ,         1      ,. 

elastic  enough    ii    their  promoters  were  not  arraid  ot  tlieir  sinking  to  the  level  oi 

to  meet  this       private  adventure  schools.     From  many  of  the  respectable  persons 
demand.  ^^ho  act  as  managers  of  the  schools  under  inspection  I  have  re- 

peatedly heard  the  complaint  that   they  are   unable  to  obtain  for 
their  own  sons  education  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  which  is 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  this  statement  has  just  come  under  my  notice.  On 
returning  to  my  iisual  duties  as  inspector,  I  find  that  among  other  schools  added  to 
my  list  in  the  interval,  there  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West  Riding,  which  has 
hitherto  been  iminspected.  The  managers  are  rich  and  generous  manufacturers,  -who 
have  long  maintained  schools  at  their  own  expense,  and  ■without  any  aid  from  the 
Government.  They  applied  to  the  Education  office  for  inspection,  expressly  stating, 
however,  that  they  did  not  require  a  grant.  In  reply  they  were  informed  that  if  their 
school  was  merely  placed  upon  the  inspector's  supplemental  list,  his  visits  would  be 
friendly  and  occasional  only,  and  might  be  intermitted  altogether  if  his  time  were 
wholly  occupied  with  "  annual  grant  "  schools.  So  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  an 
annual  and  searching  inspection  and  to  place  their  teaching  staff  under  regular  exami- 
nation, the  managers  revised  their  application  and  asked  for  a  grant.  The  result  of  my 
first  visit  was  the  award  of  a  considerable  sum,  but  this  sum  the  managers  expressly 
told  me  they  did  not  want,  and  would  rather  not  have  received.  The  humiliation  of 
accepting  it  was  the  price  they  paid  for  the  inspection. 
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accessible  to  the  poor.  Sometimes  they  have  told  me  that  they 
Avould  like  to  start  an  upper  school,  on  a  self-supporting  plan, 
under  a  good  trained  master,  for  the  children  of  the  trading  class. 
But  such  persons,  though  they  •would  willingly  charge  themselves 
with  pecuniary  responsibility,  do  not  wish  to  hamper  themselves 
with  the  care  of  a  merely  private  undertaking.  It  is  indispensable 
for  them  to  have  public  recognition  and  annual  inspection,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  these  are  not  to  be  had.  If  such  aid 
Avere  once  offered,  a  gi*eat  hindrance  to  educational  enterprise  would 
be  removed. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  my  engagement  with  your  Commission  Example  of 
I  have  had  occasion  to  inspect  for   the   Privy  Council  one  of  the  the  difficulties 
largest  and  most  flourishing  British   schools    in  the    county.     I  th'J^^rls™?^^ 
learned    incidentally,  before    leaving,    that    the    master  received  system. 
10  boarders  into  his  house,  and  tliat  there  were  15  others  on  the 
footing  of  private  pupils,  who  paid  fees  amounting  to  three  or  four 
times  the  sum  usually  charged.     It  appeared,  hoAvever,  that  these 
scholars  had  been  sent  away  for  a  holiday  on  the  day  of  inspection  ; 
and  that  their  names  AA-ere   not   on  the  registers,  since   no  grant 
could  be  claimed  for  them.     It  of  course  became  necessary  that  I 
should  obtain  a  distinct  statement  from  the  managers,  showmg  why 
and  how  long  they  had  sanctioned  this  unusual   arrangement,  and 
Avhat  precautions  they  had   taken   to   prevent  the  Avithdrawal  of 
the  master's  time  and  attention  from   the  children   for  Avhom  the 
school    Avas    built,  and  for  Avhom  the    Parliamentary  grant   AA-as 
intended.      This  statement  Avas   transmitted   to  the  heads  of  the 
educational  department,  and  the  committee  of  the  school  Avas  duly 
Avarncd  of  the  danger  Avhich  they  incurred  of  forfeiting  the  grant 
altogether. 

But  the  incident  was  significant,  and  Avas  a  fair  sample  of  the 
difficulties  Avhich  are  multiplying  in  this  district.  From  my  jioint 
(»f  view,  as  an  insf)ector  of  elementary  schools,  it  Avas  incumbent 
\\\Km  me  to  complain  of  this  arrangement,  and  to  re[)ort  to  the 
Council  Office  that  the  managers  and  the  master  had  been  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  rules,  if  not  of  a  breach  of  faith.*  But  from 
tlic  point  of  view  Aviiich  I  had  learned  to  take  for  your  Conunission 
I  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  arrangement  had  its  advantages — 
that  it  furnished  a  useful  and  economical  education  to  a  class  of 
children  who  greatly  needed  it;  that  it  added  to  the  emoluments 
of  a  meritorious  teacher ;  and  that  it  indirectly  raised  the  tone  of 
manners  and  behaviour  in  the  Avhole  school.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  satisfactory  than  the  state  of  the  elementary  instruction 
down  to  thelowt'st  classes:  and  the  pressure  of  children  of  a  higher 
social  rank  into  the  school  was  a  very  legitimate  result  of  the 
excellent  teaching  and  the  remarkable  intellectual  vigour  Avhich 
pervaded   it.     Yet,  under   existing    rules,   the   experiment    was 

*  In  tlie  managers'  sclioduli'  it  is  s])ecifii'(l  that  "  the  highest  class  should  he 
"  accessible  for  a  fee  fairly  within  the  means  of  a  common  labouring  man  in  the 
"  neighbourhf>od." 
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scarcely  justifiable,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  betrayed  both 
managers  and  teacher  into  shyness  and  reticence,  to  say  the  least, 
on  the  day  of  my  visit.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  for  the  future  all 
such  experiments  should  either  be  peremptorily  forbidden  or  should 
receive  official  recognition  on  certain  well-defined  conditions.  And 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  good  schools  of  this  kind  are  able  to 
confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  children  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
I  confess  I  should  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  if  it  can  be  adopted 
without  diminishing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  for  their  present 
purpose.  Some  of  the  conditions  required  are  not  difficult  to 
specify  ;  others  might  probably  become  necessary,  but  these  at  least 
would  be  imperative : — 
Sugf^ested  plan  (1-)  The  school  in  which  an  upper  department  or  class  is 
for  dealing        aUowed  shordd  be  in  every  case  certified  by  the  inspector  as  one 

Tvith  such  jjj  which  the  elementary  work  was  done  with  more  than  average 

cases.  ''  *^ 

success. 

(2.)  The  differences  in  the  fees  paid  should  be  the  subject  of 
arrangement  between  the  managers  and  the  parents,  but  they 
should  not  be  graduate  d  according  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
or  produce  visible  distinctions  of  any  kind  between  the  children 
in  the  work  of  the  school.  Thus,  although  higher  fees  might  as 
a  rule  be  paid  for  all  in  the  advanced  class,  a  system  of  promotion 
by  merit  should  be  devised,  whereby  children  qualified  to  enter 
it  might  be  admitted  without  the  payment  of  a  higher  fee. 

(3.)  No  grant  should  be  claimable  by  managers  in  respect  of 
any  child  whose  parents  paid  9fL  per  week. 

(4.)  Every  child  admitted  into  the  school,  on  whatever  terms 
should  be  entered  in  the  register,  and  should  be  included  in  the 
computation  for  average  attendance,  which  determines  the 
number  of  the  teaching  staff. 

(5.)  Every  scholar  who  has  attended  the  school  for  the 
minimum  number  of  days  (100)  should  be  presented  to  the  in- 
spector for  examination,  whether  a  grant  can  be  claimed  for 
him  or  not.  This  is  most  important.  Nothing  is  more  mis- 
chievous in  its  influence  on  the  children  than  the  withdrawal 
of  certain  scholars  on  the  day  of  the  examination,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  eligible,  and  that  the  school  can  "  earn "  no 
money  by  them.  If  permitted,  the  effect  of  this  practice  will  be 
to  make  a  boy's  presence  at  the  examination,  Avhich  ought  to  be  a 
privilege,  a  sign  of  social  inferiority.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist 
as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  scholars  who  pay  the  full  cost  of 
their  education,  it  is  certain  that,  if  admitted,  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  examination  as  the  rest. 

Such  conditions  as  these  could  easily  lie  fulfilled  by  all  the 
schools  in  which  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise.  And  as  a  measure 
of  compromise,  until  good  secondary  schools  shall  have  been  esta- 
blished in  sufficient  numbers,  an  extension  of  the  sympathies  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  this  direction  may  not  unreasonably  be 
anticipated. 
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There  is  a  strong  impression  on  the  part  of  many  in  this  district  The  union  of 
that  some  of  the  less  useful  endowments  might  with  advantage  be  ^'^<i"^nients 
capitalized,  so  th.it  instead  of  producing  a  meagre  annual  income,  tarv'  schools' 
they  might  provide  once  fur  all  the  well-adapted  and  furnished 
building  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  hest,  and  even  the 
sufficient  endowment  for  a  day  school  of  this  kind.  Others  would 
like  to  supplement  trust  money  by  public  subscriptions,  and  to  re* 
establish  some  of  the  endowed  schools  on  a  partially  proprietary 
basis.  I  am  unable  to  speak  with  any  confidence  as  to  the  value 
of  either  of  these  suggestions.*  Tiie  latter  appears  to  me  to 
imply  a  grave  difficulty.  How  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
prietary body  with  the  claims  of  the  trustees,  and  how  a  board  of 
management  could  be  permanently  constituted  so  as  to  do  justice 
to  both,  are  problems  which  would  need  delicate  handling.  But 
since  no  experiment  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  tried  here,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  offer  any  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  euch  a  scheme. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS.— BOYS. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry  all  Private 
the  extant  directories  of  Yorkshire  were  faulty  or  of  old  date,  ^?°°^®- 
and  no  general  scholastic  directory  exists  of  later  date  than  1861. 
From  them  I  selected  a  list  of  more  than  J  00  boys'  sciiools,  which 
after  examining  advertisements  in  the  local  papers  at  Midsummer, 
and  making  some  private  inquiries,  I  afterwards  increased  to  147. 
I  placed  myself  in  communication  with  the  heads  of  all  these 
schools,  and  furnished  each  of  them  with  your  forms  of  inquiry, 
and  with  an  explanatory  letter.  In  rcfdy  I  received  74  returns, 
generally  accompanied  with  an  Invitation  to  visit.  From  seven 
1  received  invitations,  and  more  or  less  of  oral  assistance,  but  no 
forms:  from  seventeen  letters  of  explanation,  generally  pointing- 
out  that  the  school  was  either  very  small,  very  new,  or  otherwise 
unable  to  furnish  trustworthy  statistics :  from  four  absolute 
refusals  to  reply  ;  14  of  the  schools  had  ceased  to  exist,  Avhilc  from 
the  remaining  31  no  replies  were  received.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  In  how  many  of  these  31  cases  the  schools  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  furnish  inforuiation.  But  assuming  them  all  to  be  In 
existence,  the  general  result  is  that  out  of  116  private  boys' 
schools,  81  evinced  a  readiness  to  afford  assistance  in  your  Inquiry. 
Considering  that,  primd  facie,  there  were  some  not  imnatural 
reasons  for  a  misunderstanding  of  the  real  object  of  the  Com- 


*  The  founders  of  the  new  Proprietary  College  at  Hull  were  very  anxious  to 
absorb  the  old  frrammar  school,  which  possesses  a  small  endowment,  into  that  institu- 
tion. They  proposed  to  sell  the  present  buildings,  which  are  in  a  spot  crowded  and 
inconvenient  for  a  school,  but  of  considerable  value  ;  to  unite  the  resources  of  the  two 
estal)lishments,  reserv'ing  to  the  scholars  of  the  grammar  school  all  the  riphts  w  hich 
they  now  possess,  and  to  place  the  grammar  school  trustees  on  the  governing  body  of 
the  new  institution  ;  and  to  give  them  a  preferential  mortgage  on  its  property,  so  as 
to  secure  the  trust  funds  in  case  of  its  failure.  In  this  way  they  hoped  inter  alia  to 
secure  an  exhibition  which  belongs  to  the  grammar  school,  and  which  is  now  lost  to 
the  town.  But  the  «harity  trustees  declined  to  accede  to  tjie  proposal,  and  yireferred 
to  sustain  the  grammnr  srhi^rl  on  it;  pr^^pnt  un^atirfactTv  footjii- 
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mission,  I  think  this  result  is  very  honourable  to  the  profession, 
unci  indicates,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  its  members  to  welcome  inquiry  and  to  place  their  experience 
at  the  public  service. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  81  school-;  is  3,979.  The  number 
of  schools  to  which  I  paid  personal  visits  is  44,  In  many  cases  I 
examined  the  entire  school,  in  others  the  upper  classes  only.  In 
all  I  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  premises,  and  of  ob- 
taining the  testimony  and  opinion  of  the  master  on  matters  of 
professional  interest.  And  I  Avi.sh  to  express  thus  publicly  my 
sense  of  the  great  courtesy  and  frankness  with  which  I  was 
generally  welcomed,  and  my  regret  that  I  was  unable,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  duties,  to  avail  myself  of  many  invitations  which  were 
urged  upon  me  in  terms  of  special  kindness,  and  wliich  I  had 
conditionally  promised  to  accept. 
Many  of  them,  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  ovv^ued  that  at  least  half  of  the 
after  all  m-  y^  returns  are  very  incompletelv  filled,  and  that  thev  often  with- 
hold  exactly  the  information  which,  for  public  purposes,  I  most 
desired  to  obtain.*  There  were  many  schools  which  I  knew  from 
common  repute  as  good  specimens  of  a  class  on  which  it  would  be 
«  useful  to  report ;  but  to  which  I  could  not  obtain  access.  I  called 
at  several  of  them,  and  found  that  your  proceedings  were  regarded 
as  objects  of  great  suspicion.  One  gentleman,  who  had  lately 
been  much  heated  in  an  election  contest,  and  had  been  on  the 
losing  side,  told  me  he  believed  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  Whig 
job,  and  that  the  application  had  been  made  to  him  through  the 
indirect  influence  of  a  political  opponent  who  wished  to  irritate  hini. 
Another  not  only  declined  to  give  any  particulars  as  to  the  state 
of  his  school,  but  even  to  tell  the  numbers ;  for  to  do  so  would 
be,  he  said,  to  let  you  know  his  profits.  Another  had  recently 
read  a  speech  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which 
that  statesman  had  addressed  the  pupils  of  the  Liverpool  Institute, 
and  spoken  favourably  of  the  constitution  of  schools  on  a  similar 
basis ;  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  was  convinced,  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  remarks,  that  the  Government  were  meditating  a 
great  wrong,  and  that  they  desired  to  supersede  private  by  public 
schools.  More  than  one  sought  to  exact  from  me  a  pledge  that  I 
was  not  unfavourable  to  the  private  school  system,  before  they 
would  give  any  information  or  consent  to  the  examination  of 
their  schools.  Indeed,  I  found  among  many  of  the  private  teachers 
a  great  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  any  measures  which  were 
likely  to  improve  the  grammar  schools,  or  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  public  institutions.  They  told  me  that  it  was 
unfair  for  schools  in  which  the  capital  Avas  not  furnished  by  the 
teachers  to  come  into  competition  with  the  ''  regular  profession," 
and  undersell  its  members.  In  Leeds,  especially,  it  was  urged 
upon  me  as  a  cruel  personal  grievance,  that  the  ]\Iechanic's 
Institute  had  cheapened  the  education  of  the  lower  middle  class, 

*  In  the  Appendix  Avill  be  found  in  extcnso  the  returns  from  12  selected  schools. 
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and  had  drawn  away  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  from  the 
humbler  "  academies "  and  "  seminaries."  The  feeling  that  the 
private  adventure  school  is  in  legitimate  possession  of  the  market, 
and  that  all  public  movements  for  education  are  intrusive  and 
unjust,  has  sometimes  been  defended  to  me  on  economic  grounds ; 
and  I  have  been  asked  whether  a  Government  workshop,  or  a 
benevolent  society  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bread,  would 
not  be  a  great  injustice  to  carpenters  and  bakers,  and  interfere 
with  the  fair  operation  of  the  hiw  of  supply  and  demand.  It  was, 
of  course,  not  my  duty  to  discuss  these  topics,  but  I  could  not  fail  to 
observe  that  the  simple  question  whether  the  community  were  avcU 
or  ill-educated  under  the  present  system  did  not  appear  to  enter 
as  an  element  into  the  argument. 

Yet  to  one  of  my  printed  questions :  "  Do  schools  managed 
"  by  public  or  proprietary  bodies  possess  any  advantages  over 
"  private  adventure  schools  ?  '  the  answer  from  persons  outside 
of  the  profession  is  almost  imiformly  in  the  affirmative.  Tiiey 
reply  that  public  schools  possess  many  advantages  over  private, 
e.(j.  "  that  they  are  more  influenced  by  standard  modes  of  cduca- 
"  tion,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  great  seats  of  learning  ;  that 
'•'  they  afford  a  better  guarantee  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
"  teachers,  that  they  are  less  subject  to  interference  from  the 
"  parents ;  that  they  can  be  examined  by  right,  and  not  merely 
'•'  by  permission :  and  that  as  representing  a  greater  number  and 
"  variety  of  interests  they  are  less  likely  to  run  in  a  particular 
'•  groove,  socially  or  educationally."  But  while  this  is  admitted 
the  facts  remain,  that  private  schools  possess  far  more  general  , 
confidence  in  this  district  than  ])ublic  ;  and  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  boys  of  the  middle  class  now  under  instruction  are 
in  private  schools.*  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  deserve 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Comiwissionei's. 

Foremost  among  those  reasons  are  two  which  have  been  given  The  raison 
by  anticipation,  in  this  report ; — the  badness  of  the  grnmmar  schools  </'t'''"c  of  private 
and  the  paucity  of  good  schools  on  a  proprietary  or  other  public 
basis.  But  other  causes  arc  also  at  work.  Dissent  prevails  largely 
in  the  AVest  Riding,  and  a  considerable  majority  of  the  private 
schools  are  in  the  hands  of  Nonconformists.  And  there  is  a  very 
general  impression  among  parents  that  they  can  get  what  they 
want  more  readily,  and  that  their  wishes  will  receive  more  res- 
pectful attention  in  private  than  in  j)ublic  schools.  To  some 
extent  this  impression  is  true,  although  I  have  had  as  many  com- 
])laints  of  injudicious  interference  on  the  part  of  parents  in  pui)lic 
as  in  private  schools,  and  have  witnessed  almost  as  many  exam[)les 
in  them  of  undue  subserviency  to  the  caprices  of  parents.! 


*  See  the  statistics  given  in  appendix  I.  on  the  towns  of  York,  Sheffield,  Halifax, 
and  Selby. 

t  Wh<'th('r  a  schoolmaster  spoils  his  school  by  the  endeavour  to  meet  the  special 
fancies  of  each  parent,  or  resolutely  carries  out  the  plan  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
best,  depends  upon  the  small ness  of  bis  numbers,  and  liis  own  desire  to  ivt  pujjils,  far 
more  than  on  ibe  sUitus  of  tiie  .school  in  otlier  respects.  A  prosjitrous  jirixatc  school- 
master witii  A  pood  name  and  a  large  scliool,  can  treat  undue  interference  with  more 
independence  than  the  master  of  a  small  grammar  school,  who  is  advertising  for 
boarders 
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But  to  this  ought  in  fairness  to  be  added  that  in  this  district 
almost   all  the  educational   enterprise  of  the  last  few  years   has 
originated  with  private  teachers.     I   have  shown  that  the  eMorts 
to  establish  proprieta,ry  schools  have  failed  so   signally  that  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  renew  them  ;  and  the  number  of  grammnr 
schools  which   have  put   forth  new  sign-'   of  life  within  the  last 
'^0  years  does  not  balance  the  number  of  those  which  in  the  same 
period  have  fiillen  into  a  state  of  inefficiency  and  decay.     Hence 
a  field  has  been  opened  for  enterprise;    and  this  district  contains 
some  signal  examples  of  ])rivate  persons  who  have  cultivated  it 
with  skill  and  success.     There  are  some  establishments  in  York- 
shire on   a  large  and   costly  scnle,  with   the  newest  educational 
appliances,  the    most  perfect  drill-grounds  and  gymnasia,  large 
cricket-fields   and  baths ;  and  arrangements  for   health,  comfort, 
and    instruction   which    evince  great    administrative   power,  and 
require   large  capital   and   incessant   supervision   to   keep   them 
efficient.     The  principals  of  these  schools  are  often  men  who  have 
inherited  their  profession  from  their  fathers,  and  Avho  have  sought 
to  secure   for  their  sons  the  highest  attainable   training  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  undertaking.     Among  these  gentle- 
men are  some  who  evince  an  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  teaching, 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods,  and  a  wealth  of  educational 
expedients  which  are  quite  remarkable.     They  have  made  teaching 
the  business  of  their  lives,    and    have    devoted  to  it  enormous 
labour  and  thought.     I  have  watched  a  man  of  this  stamp  through 
a  long  summer  day,  have  seen  him  up  at  6  o'clock,  superintending 
the    preparation  of  lessons,   presiding  at  meals  and  at  prayers, 
teaching  in  class  for  four  or  five  hours,  directing  servants,  giving 
orders   to  tradesmen,  consulting  the  doctor,   devising  new  plans 
for   sanitary  or    other   improvements,    examining    the    classes  of 
a  youthful  assistant ;  and  giving  an  eye  occasionally  to  some  of 
the  multifarious  wants  of  farm,   or  school-house,  or  garden.     I 
knew  that  he  preached  to  the  boys  on  the  Sunday,  that  he  kept 
up  a  careful  correspondence  with  parents  and  vni\\  old  scholars ; 
and  that  he  was  liable  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  have  his 
leisure  broken,  or  his  temper  aroused  by  some  accident  or  breach 
of  discipline.     And  I  became  aware,  by  many  clear  tokens,  that 
heavily  burdened  as  he  was  by  the  pecuniary  charge  of  a  great 
establishment,  he  was  yet  more  sensible  of  the  weight  of  his  moral 
responsibility,  and  of  the  preciousness  of  the  interests  which  had 
been  confided  to  his  care. 

The  business  of  education  in  this  coimtry  can  never  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  agency  of  men  like  these.  Yet  their  enthusiasm 
is  the  result  of  their  independence.  They  have  fashioned  for 
themselves  methods  which  are  skilful  and  effective  simply  because 
they  are  original ;  and  have  voluntarily  taken  upon  themselves  an 
amount  of  watchfulness  and  of  hard  work  which  no  governing  body 
would  have  ventured  to  impose  upon  them.  Had  their  schools  not 
been  essentially  private,  and  the  v/ork  exclusively  their  own,  the 
public  would  not  have  gained  so  much  from  these  men.    But  these 
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cases,  in  which  high  professional  qualification  and  a  love  of  teach  ing 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty  are  happily  combined  with  a  faculty 
for  business,  and  with  the  command  of  money,  are  very  rare.  Thej^ 
serve  to  show  what  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition  in 
the  education  market  may  now  and  then  achieve,  but  they  are 
not  fairly  typical  of  the  mass  of  private  schools,  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  examples.  The  state  of  the  private  academies, 
though  not  wholly  without  hopeful  features,  is  lamentably  un- 
satisfactory. 

Before  proceeding  to  give   in   general  terms   my  conclusions  Examples. 
respecting  the  condition  of  private  schools,  it  may  be  -well  to   re- 
produce from  my   note  book   the   records  of  a  small  number  of 
personal  visits,  as   samples  of  the    sort  of   data   on  which    those 
conclusiuns  have  been  formed  : — 

A.  A  large  boarding  school  in  the  country,  \vith  50  pupils,  and  four  resident 
mastei'Sj  besides  the  principal.  The  Head  master,  a  graduate,  an  enthusiast  in 
teaching,  who  has  studied  the  best  works  on  education  and  mental  philosophy. 
His  assistants,  trained  men  whose  classes  work  with  intelligence  and  life. 
Attainments  of  boys  not  high,  but  real  as  far  as  they  extend.  About  half  are 
learning  Latin,  and  two  are  reading  Saliust.  The  curriculum  of  the  upper 
classes  is  fashioned  with  a  view  to  the  university  local  examinations,  in  which 
the  master  has  great  faith.  The  highest  class  pvepai-es  for  the  senior  and  the 
next  for  the  junior  examination  ;  the  lower  classes  work  with  the  same  goal  in 
■view.  All  the  elementary  work  excellent ;  about  fi've  l^oys  can  M'ork  easy 
questions  in  algebra,  nine  have  commenced  geometry.  Master  is  especially 
interested  in  physical  science,  and  has  a  good  laboratory,  largely  filled  with 
appliances  and  substances  which  he  has  personally  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the 
boys  in  leisure  bom's.  Gives  lectures  on  chemistry  systematically,  and  a  few 
of  the  boys  conduct  analysis  with  e\'ident  interest.  The  teaching  generally  is 
more  professorial  and  less  individual  than  in  most  pri\ate  schools,  but 
is  carefully  supplemented  by  ■wi'itten  exercises  and  examinations, 

The  premises  are  large,  and  though  economically  are  sufficiently  furnished, 
and  are  perfectly  clean  and  well  ordered.  Sleeping  accommodation  excellent, 
and  rooms  well  ventilated.  Dietary  plain  but  abundant,  and  all  the  scholai's 
look  robust  and  cheerful.  The  master  rents  an  extensive  field  pleasantly  shaded 
Ijy  large  elms ;  and  there  ia  abundant  room  for  vi^ried  and  healthy  enjoyment 
without  going  beyond  the  bounds.  The  wife  of  the  muster  takes  an  active 
bharc  in  the  supervision  of  the  house,  and  of  a  small  farm  annexed. 

The  weak  i)oint  nf  the  school  is  the  great  variety  of  seijurate  charges ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  minute  interl'erence  on  the  ])art  of  parents  with  all  the 
details  of  diet,  leisui'e,  and  instruction  is  j)ractised.  The  master  confesses  that 
he  could  not  resist  this  without  the  risk  of  losing  puj)ils,  and  com;)lain,s  much 
of  its  effect  on  the  work  of  the  school,  and  on  his  j)ersonal  inihiencc.  He  is 
verj'  hopeful  about  any  measures  which  promise  to  draw  more  public  attention 
to  educational  matters  and  to  give  jiarents  sounder  notions  on  the  subject. 
Would  welcome  earnestly  any  official  insjjcction,  and  is  very  anxious  to  receive 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his  school.  Has  never  desired  to  connect 
himself  with  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  does  not  look  in  that  direction  for 
any  improvement. 

H.  A  country  bouniijig  .school,  in  which  noniinal  terms  iimge  from  30/.  Id 
-J.V.  per  annum ;  good  house,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  adapted  to  receive 
•10  scholars.  OnlyL'4  now  in  residence.  Master  anxious  and  painstaking,  but 
evidently  burdened  with  the  pecuniary  caro  of  the  household,  and  with 
expenses,  which  with  his  resources  arc  difficult  to  meet.  One  iisher,  about 
19  years  of  age,  teaches  ^v^iting,  and  hascliarge  of  the  lower  class,  but  is  very 
inefficient ;  five  elder  boys  read  Ovid  tolerably,  but  have  been  ill  di-illed  in 
grammar ;  seven  are  learning  French,  but  not  accurately.  The  arithmetic  of 
the  upper  class  fairly  correct,  as  far  as  proportion.     Tln-ee  boys  profess  to  have 
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read  two  books  of  Euclid,  but  no  one  could  demonstrate  prop,  xx.,  book  I. 
Writing  somewhat  slovenly ;  and  reading,  which  is  confined  wholly  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  a  compendium  of  history,  very  dull  and  unintelligent. 
Nearly  all  the  work  takes  the  form  of  saying  lessons  and  doing  exercises. 
There  is  Httle  teaching.  A  general  dulness  pervades  the  school,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  interest  or  zest  on  the  part  of  the  boys  in  tiny  department  of  their 
work.  Master  evidently  solicitous  about  his  scholars'  improvement,  but 
imacquainted  with  the  methods  pursued  in  good  schools ;  isolated  and  dis- 
heartened. Would  gladly  hear  of  any  methods  by  which  the  race  of  assistant 
masters  could  be  better  qualified ;  but  fears  that  his  own  means  would  not 
enable  him  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  man  of  that  class. 

C.  A  large  day  school,  in  the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  town.  Numerous 
day  scholars,  besides  a  small  number  of  boarders  who  live  with  the  master  in 
the  suburbs,  and  come  into  school  every  day.  A  good  stafP  of  seven  assistant- 
masters,  besides  a  drawing  teacher  who  visits  at  short  intervals.  General 
order  and  attention  of  the  boys  very  striking.  The  scholars  arranged  in  nine 
gi'oups,  of  which  two  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  master,  and  are 
studying  mathematics.  The  assistants  are  evidently  trained  men  accustomed  to 
handle  classes.  On  inquiry  I  find  that,  with  a  single  exception,  every  one  has 
been  a  pupil  teacher,  or  has  received  regular  training,  The  Principal  says  that 
he  always  seeks  such  men,  and  values  them  highly.  In  four  of  the  classes  the 
boys  passed  an  excellent  examination  in  elementary  subjects  suitable  to  their 
age.  In  the  highest,  ten  boys  were  preparing  for  the  Cambridge  local  exa- 
mination, with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  elements  of  French  and 
German  were  well  taught,  and  the  highest  pupils  read  a  Latin  author  with 
correctness  and  appreciation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  mathematics,  espe- 
cially to  the  higher  arithmetic  and  to  geometry,  in  which  the  answers  were 
very  prompt  and  accurate.  Great  mental  activity  prevails  throughout  the 
school ;  and  the  master,  though  without  any  diploma,  and  untrained,  except  by 
the  devotion  of  a  long  life  and  much  enthusiasm  to  teaching,  organizes  and 
superintends  all  the  details  with  great  energj'.  His  school  is  crowded  with 
scholars,  though  in  inconvenient  premises,  and  without  a  playground.  His 
success  shows  the  readiness  of  persons  of  the  shopkeeping  class  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  school  in  which  good  elementary  teaching  and  the  general  disci- 
pline of  a  superior  national  school  are  to  be  had  for  about  four  or  five  guineas 
a  year. 

D.  A  small  boarding  school  in  a  town;  about  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  day 
scholars.  The  whole  crowded  into  a  long  low  room  with  double  desks  along  the 
middle :  two  boys  reading  Latin,  and  seven  or  eight  translating  French,  but 
unable  to  pronounce  it  or  to  answer  gi'ammatical  questions.  The  master  does  not 
profess  to  teach  French,  but  finds  the  parents  urge  it  on  him  as  a  part  of 
commercial  education.  A  good  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  the  preparation  of  cipher- 
ing books,  containing  many  flourishes  and  much  business  phraseology.  But 
the  best  boys  are  puzzled  by  a  very  simple  question  in  arithmetic  which 
requires  any  thought  to  arrange  or  interpret.  Reading  very  poor  and  inexpres- 
sive ;  scarcely  any  sensible  answer  can  be  elicited  to  questions  on  the  meaning 
of  ordinary  words  in  the  reading  book.  Spelling  and  grammar  very  moderate, 
the  latter  limited  to  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  to  certain  rules  of 
syntax  which  had  been  learned  by  heart,  but  not  understood  in  their  application 
to  sim])Ie  sentences.  Drawing  is  paid  for  as  an  extra,  but  taught  by  the 
master.  The  specimens  shown  were  little  exercises  in  which  rectilinear  figiu-es 
had  been  drawn  with  a  ruler,  and  neatly  shaded.  The  general  knowledge  and 
intelligence  of  the  school  are  very  low.  The  master  attributes  this  partly  to  the 
fact  that  lads  are  sent  to  him  in  a  very  unprepared  state  and  for  short  periods, 
and  partly  to  the  want  of  sympathy  and  help  fi'om  the  parents.  He  has  one 
youthful  assistant,  who  is  wholly  xmqualified  for  more  than  the  drudgery  of 
elementary  work  and  the  correction  of  ^vritten  exercises.  The  boarders  are 
crowded  into  small  rooms  and  do  not  have  separate  beds.  One  small  lavatory 
suffices  for  20  pupils.  The  assistant  sleeps  in  a  compartment  of  one  of  the 
rooms,  but  there  is  no  window  or  other  arrangement  whereby  he  can  overlook 
the  rest. 
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E.  A  large  school  in  a  remote  village,  and  consisting  wholly  of  boarders.  The 
premises  have  evidently  undergone  costly  and  recent  improvements.     Masters 
informs  me  that  a  large  expense  has  been  incurred  in  anticipation  of  my  visit 
and  in  the  hope  of  such  a  recommendation  from  the  Commission  as  might  prove 
a  useful  advertisement.     Is  concerned  to  hear  my  explanation  that  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business   to  direct  attention    to   particular   establishments,  but   only  to 
acquire  accurate  general  impressions  of  the  education  given  in  schools  of  various 
classes.     All  external   arrangem-ents,   however,    are  very  skilful  and  complete. 
There  is  a  music-room  detached  from  the  house,  and  provided  with  several  pianos ; 
a   large  lecture   hall,   with   a  stage   for  theatricals  ;  a  veiy  complete  chemical 
laboratory,  and  an   immense  gymnasium   or  covered  barn,   filled  ^vith  swings, 
ropes,    and    many   ingenious   and     novel    devices    for     promoting     physical 
exercise.      Playground,   lavatories,    wardrobes,   dining-haU,    &c.,    orderly  and 
complete :    great   labour,   skill,   and   organizing   power    have   evidently   been 
bestowed  on  all  the  smaller  details  of  domestic  management.     Food  is  excellent 
and  alnindant,  and   arrangements  for  physical  comfort,   not  to  say  enjoyment, 
seem  to  have  been  specially  devised  to   gratify  the  boys  and  then-  parents.     Of 
the  large  stafP  of  masters,  eacli  works  in  a  separate  room,  and  is  charged  with  a 
particular  subject.     All  are  resident  in  the  village,  and  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  school,  no  one  being  allowed  to  undertake  other  duty.     They  are,  how- 
ever, only  emjjloyed  during  the  hours  of  actual  teaching  ;  since  the  whole  of  the 
discipline  in  the  playground,  at  meals,  and  in  the  dormitories,  is  under  the  care 
of  a  s})ecial  staff.   There  are  a  drill  Serjeant  and  one  or  two  order  masters  ;  besides 
night  watchmen,  who  patrol  the  establishment  every  two  or  three  hours,  keep 
a  register  of  the  temperature,    and  report    every  case  of  misconduct,  and  even 
the  name  of  any  boy  who  coughs  in  the  night.     The  master  takes  no  personal 
share  in  the  teaching,  for  which  he  says  his  own  education  has  not  fitted  him  ; 
but   he   takes   pains   to   get  well-qualified   men,    and  shows    great   zeal   and 
acuteness   in    directing  their   work.      A  chaplain   gives  religious  instruction, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  lectures  rather  than  by   books  or  tasks.     A  class  is   pre- 
paring for  the   Oxford  local  examination ;    about    one-fourth   of  the    school 
is   learning  Latin,  but  scarcely  one-twentieth  have  advanced  beyond  the  acci- 
dence.    The  ])rominent  features  of  the  instruction  are  English  composition,  to 
which  a   very  skilful    and   experienced     master  devotes     himself,    arithmetic, 
history,    letter  WTiting,   invoices,  drawing,  and  those    subjects   which  in   the 
master's  opinion  are  needed   in  mercantile  and  manufacturing   life.     There 
are  special  classes  for  book-keeping,  for  analytical  chemistiy,  for  architectural 
and  engineering   drawing.     The  boys   intended  to   be  engineers  or  luanufac- 
turers  go  down  into  the  neighbouring  mill  to  take  measurements  or  to  observe 
processes,  and  are  made  to  record  their  observations  in  writing  or  by  the  help 
of  elaborate  drawings.     It  is  a  great  object  of  the  master  to  provide  special 
training  adapted  to  the  particular  emplojTnent  which   each  boy  is  likely  to 
pursue.     The  general  level  of  intellectual  instruction  is  necessarily  lowered  by 
this  course ;    but  an   examination  of  the  scholars  revealed  a  very  creditable 
amount  of  general  knowledge,  and    showed    that    great    attention  had  been 
given  to  elementary  work.     The  instruction,  although  almost  entirely  limited 
to  those  subjects  which  parents  are  likely  to    appreciate,  was   on   the  whole 
useful  and  well  ])lanned.     The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  establishment  is 
the    discijjline,    which    is    evidently   maintained    by    an    elaborate    system   of 
CHplonnr/t'.     There  is  a  small  pane  of  glass  in  the  wall  of  every  class-room,  and 
the  principal  of  the  establishment  pervades  the  passages  at  all  hours,  and  sees 
what  is  going  on  in  each  room.     This  check,  he  said,  he  needed  more  for 
the  masters  than  for  the  boys.     A  court  is  held  once  a  week,  over  wliich  the 
master  jiresides,  and  in  which  all  offences  are  tried  l;y  a  jury  consisting  of  12 
selected    scholars.     All    j)unishments  are  awarded  by   this  triljunal,  and  the 
master  assures  me  that  his  chief  I'unction  as  judge  is  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  hoys'  own  sentences.     The  assistant  masters  are  excluded  from  the  room, 
and  complaints  on  the  ])art  of  the  Ijoys  against  them  are  listened  to  in  their 
absence.     A  sort  of  military  organization  j)revails  throughout  tlie  school;  each 
boy  on  entering  being  placed  in  a  particular  company,  and  subject  to  a  complete 
grade  of  commanding  officers  from  heutenant  up  to  colonel.  No  boy  is  allowed 
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to  pass  one  of  the  little  officers  of  his  own  company  e\'en  in  the  playground 
without  a  military  salute  ;  and  no  leave  of  absence  can  be  obtained  from  the 
masters  unless  countersigned  by  his  captain.  The  boys  march  to  dinner  to 
the  sound  of  military  music,  each  division  being  under  the  care  of  its  own 
officers.  Some  of  the  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  suffrages  of  the  boys  them^- 
selves,  and  the  principal  boy  of  the  school  was  called  the  "  Rex,"  and  crowned 
with  great  ceremony  by  the  master's  daughter  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
school  and  of  ^dsitors.  With  a  view  to  give  every  boy  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  establishment,  the  master  has  invented  a  great  number  of  offices. 
There  are  the  banker,  the  librarian,  the  doctor's  amanuensis,  the  sanitary  in- 
spector, the  mentor  and  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  gymnasium  supervisor, 
orderlies,  carvers,  assistant  carvers,  a  meteorologist,  a  postmaster,  &c.  The 
printed  list  of  these  functionaries  included  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  scholars.  A  quarterly  magazine  is  pubhshed  in  which  are 
printed  aU  the  boys'  themes  and  exercises,  their  musical  compositions,  fac- 
similes of  their  best  drawings,  and  of  the  autographs  of  the  best  writers.  In  this 
magazine  also  are  recorded,  with  great  fulness  and  dignity  of  phrase,  the  treats, 
the  special  suppers,  the  cricket  matches,  the  awards  of  prizes,  and  every  little 
incident  of  school  life.  I  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  the  ingenious  devices 
employed  in  this  school  are  honestly  designed  to  cultivate  manliness  and  self- 
reliance,  and  to  prepare  boys  for  the  responsibihties  of  active  life.  But  their 
influence  for  good  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  vitiated  by  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity in  which  the  boys  live,  and  by  the  use  which  is  constantly  made,  for 
advertising  purposes,  of  their  own  names  and  doings.  A  system  of  this  kind, 
if  it  secures  the  loyalty  of  the  boys,  is  apt  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
comfort  and  dignity  of  the  assistant  masters  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
parents  in  any  class  of  life,  however  flattered  by  it,  could  long  be  insensible  to 
its  injurious  effect  on  their  children,  and  to  a  certain  priggishness  and  self-con- 
sciousness of  manner  which  the  habit  of  attaching  inordinate  importance  to 
small  matters  is  apt  to  generate. 

F.  A  day  school  in  the  poorer  part  of  a  manufacturing  town ;  a  large  dingy 
room  used  in  the  evening  for  lectures  or  preaching,  but  rented  by  the  master  of  a 
"  classical  and  commercial  academy,"  whose  announcement  is  painted  on  a 
board.  The  charges  are  6c?.  to  Is.  M.  per  week,  and  the  children  are  gathered 
from  the  houses  of  the  small  ti'adesmen  and  the  better  paid  workmen,  who 
think  the  national  school  a  little  beneath  them.  Master  a  weak  and  ill-taught 
man,  who  has  been  in  iTade  but  has  not  succeeded.  He  says  it  is  hard  to  get 
a  living  out  of  his  school,  and  complains  much  of  the  rivalry  of  the  British  and 
other  elementary  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  Issues  a  prospectus  promising 
a  complete  commercial  education  ;  is  careful  to  prefLx  "  Master  "  and  "  Miss  " 
to  the  names  of  his  scholars  and  to  Avrite  these  titles  with  ornate  flourishes  on 
their  ciphering  and  copy  books.  Otherwise  the  school  possesses  no  special 
merit.  Writing  is  the  only  thing  decently  taught.  The  children  are  very 
ignorant,  spiritless,  and  sullen.  They  show  great  surprise  at  the  stranger's 
questions,  and  the  master  interposes  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  be  ques- 
tioned since  he  has  no  time  for  it.  Each  child  has  a  spelling  book,  from  which 
lessons  are  committed  to  memory  and  in  which  a  few  reading  lessons  occur. 
But  scarcely  any  two  childi'en  have  the  same  book,  and  they  never  read 
in  class,  but  go  up  one  by  one  to  the  master's  desk.  The  furniture  of  the 
room  is  mean  and  insvifficient. 

G.  A  school  of  about  60  pupils,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  day  scholars. 
Besides  the  master  there  is  one  resident  EngUsh  and  one  French  teacher,  and  a 
drawing  master  who  visits.  About  10  boys  are  learning  Latin  and  French, 
16  drawing,  and  three  music.  All  these  subjects  are  separate  items  in  the  bill, 
so  are  land  surveying  and  mensuration,  which  are  occasionally  taught.  Master 
says  that  parents  choose  and  reject  these  things  veiy  capriciously,  and  per- 
petually interfere  with  his  plans.  Drawing  is  confessedly  mere  copying  of 
pictures  on  tinted  and  framed  paper,  but  in  his  opinion  very  useless.  He 
could  not  venture  to  introduce  exercises  in  free  hand  or  mere  outline. 
"  Parents  must  be  pleased  in  a  private  school."  The  room  is  ornamented 
with  lists  of  the  heights  of  mountains,  lengths  of  rivers,  &c.,  which  the  master 
has  drawn  out  with   much  care,   and  which    are  learned   by   heart.     Master 
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attaches  great  importance  to  these  things  as  exercises  of  memory.  Religious 
teaching  bibhcal,  not  dogmatic ;  part  of  the  boys  go  to  chm-ch  and  part  to 
chapel  on  Sunday ;  parents  settle  this,  but  do  not  express  any  concern  about 
more  definite  teaching.  Master  doubts  whether  the  extension  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  local  examination  system  would  do  much  good.  It  would 
hardly  suit  his  work,  and  parents  would  not  care  about  the  certificates  or  like 
the  expense.  Thinks  registration  would  be  very  useful,  but  believes  that  no 
scheme  will  do  anything  to  bring  teachers  together,  or  overcome  their  jealousy 
of  each  other.  Would  not  accept  the  title  of  M.C.P.,  and  regards  it  as  an 
evadence  of  weakness.  Is  not  hopeful  about  public  movements  of  any  kind  in 
connexion  with  this  subject.  Thinks  it  better  to  leave  parents  to  make  their 
own  agreements  mth  teachers. 

Since  the  profession  is  open,  and  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  enter  it  The  profession 
with  or  without  qualification,  it  has  become  overstocked.  The  overstocked, 
schools  are  far  too  numerous.  The  number  of  boarding-schools 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  is  too 
great  to  meet  the  demand ;  while  the  day  schools  and  private 
academies  in  the  towns  are  still  more  strikingly  in  excess.  One 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  there  is  an  unseemly  competition 
among  the  private  masters  to  attract  pupils.  Another  is,  that  the 
number  of  scholars  is  often  too  low  to  allow  of  due  economy  either 
in  the  teachino;  or  in  the  domestic  arrangements. 

The  advertisements  which  appear  in  the  local  papers  just  as  the  rrofessional 
half-yearly  vacations  are  about  to  expire  are  a  scandal  to  the  pro-  advertisements, 
fession.  I  need  not  quote  them  in  detail ;  but  I  have  read  hundreds 
of  them,  and  have  been  able  in  many  cases  to  compare  the  preten- 
sions they  put  forth  Avith  the  actual  state  of  the  schools.  In 
prospectuses  a  mean  aud  poverty-stricken  house  becomes  a  "  man- 
sion," an  ordinary  playground  is  made,  by  the  help  of  an  idealized 
map  of  the  premises,  to  look  like  an  extensive  park ;  a  young 
usher,  engaged  at  20^.  per  annum,  and  a  Frenchman  who  visits  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  Aveek,  become  '*  a  staff  of  accomplished  and 
able  masters,"    Avhile,  as  to  the  course  of  instruction,*  it  is  not 


*  Here  are  extracts  from  two  prospectuses  of  private  schools  in  this  district. 

(a.)  "  The  subjects  of  study  for  pupils  destined  for  commercial  life  are  Scripture  his- 
tory, evidences,  aud  biography  ;  English  grammar,  composition,  and  literature  ;  po- 
litical, physical,  historical,  and  mathematical  geography  ;  ancient  and  modern  history  ; 
arithmetic,  commercial  correspondence,  and  book-keeping  ;  elementarj-  mathematics 
and  physical  science.  The  German  and  French  languages  and  literature  (daily)  ; 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  to  the  extent  necessary  lor  understanding  the  deriva- 
tion of  English  words  ;  human  physiology  in  its  relation  to  the  laws  of  health,  or  the 
art  of  maintaining  high  bodily  health  and  vigour;  chemistry,  in  its  application  to 
arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  common  life." 

(6.)  "  The  elementary  department  consists  of  pupils  of  eight  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
who  are  carefully  instructed  in  orthography  with  dictation,  reading,  etymology, 
writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  outlines  of  geography,  history,  and  linear  drawing. 

"  The  commercial  department  consists  of  those  designed  for  mercantile  pursuits,  who 
follow  an  advanced  course  of  tlie  above  subjects,  together  with  German,  French, 
mental  and  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry,  connner- 
elal  correspondence,  a  free  and  bold  style  of  penmanship,  stenography,  mensuratiou, 
lanl  surveying,  mechanics,  navigation,  eht-niistrv',  &c. 

"The  classical  department  consLsis  principally  of  those  int-nded  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, their  course  of  study  comprises  Latin,  Greek,  the  modern  continental 
languages,  Kuclid,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections. 
mechanici",  higtory,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  including  botany,  chemistry, 
hydj'ostatics,  optics,  &c.,  landscape  drawing  and  painting." 
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unfrequently  described  In  language  which  so  far  transcends  the 
reality  that  even  the  acquirements  of  a  thoroughly  educated  and 
accomplished  gentleman  would  look  poor  and  tame  beside  it. 

And  the  desire  to  gain  pupils  often  betrays  teachers  into  pro- 
mising impossible  advantages  in  the  way  of  moral  discipline  and 
adaptation  for  the  business  of  life.  It  is  not  only  the  comforts  of 
a  home  and  the  tender  watchfulness  of  a  parent,  which  are  often 
guaranteed  in  advertisements,  but  an  amount  of  minute  supervision 
over  the  religious  principles  and  the  formation  of  charactei-,  which 
would  be  unattainable  even  in  the  best  ordered  Christian  family. 
Some  schools  profess  to  adapt  the  training  of  each  boy  to  his  future 
j)ursuit.     Thus  one  gentleman  advertises : 

"  As  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  boys  to  be  thrown  into  a  sphere 
"  for  the  duties  of  which  they  have  no  aptitude,  (and  in  which,  at  the  best, 
"  they  can  only  attain  mediocrity)  the  Principal  having  a  staff  of  masters 
"  (many  of  whom  are  practical  men)  will,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  parents, 
"  place  the  students  under  each,  for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
"  business  or  profession  for  which  they  may  be  iitted,  and  for  which  they  may 
"  be  especially  trained  to  take  a  first-class  position ;  unless  the  parents  have 
"  already  decided  upon  their  son's  future  calling,  in  which  case  his  studies 
"  will  be  regulated  accordingly." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  pretensions  of  this  kind  pre-suppose 
extreme  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  are  likely  to 
diminish  in  number  as  education  becomes  better  understood. 
And  I  believe  that  there  is  less  of  shameless  puffing  now  than 
formerly,  and  that  there  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  character 
of  private  schools.  Bad  as  many  of  them  are,  charlatanry  is  on 
the  decline,  and  the  proportion  of  qualified  and  conscientious  men 
who  adopt  the  profession  increases,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  in  a  not  less  rapid  ratio  than  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  people.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  more  on  the  faults  of 
the  private  school  system  than  on  its  merits,  but  it  is  right  to  pre- 
mise that  some  of  those  faults  are  in  process  of  gradual  remedy 
through  the  increased  wakefulness  of  public  opinion  on  educational 
subjects. 

For  examjile,  I  have  wholly  failed  to  discover  any  examples 
of  the  typical  Yorkshire  boarding-school  with  which  Nicholas 
Nickleby  has  made  us  familiar.  I  have  seen  schools  in  which  board 
and  education  were  furnished  for  20/.,  and  even  18/.  per  annum, 
but  have  been  unable  to  find  evidences  of  bad  feeding  or  physical 
neglect.  As  a  role,  the  children  in  the  cheap  boarding-schools 
are  in  good  health,  and  are  sufficiently  though  coarsely  fed.  The 
accommodations  in  the  houses  are  mean,  and  the  sleeping  arrange- 
ments often  bad ;  but  the  domestic  comfort  obtainable  is  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  which  the  boys  would  probably  enjoy  in  the 
homes  from  which  they  come.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not 
attach  much  value  to  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
respecting  the  food  given  in  boarding-schools.  I  have  been  present 
during  many  school  meals ;  l)ut  the  date  of  my  visit  was  generally 
fixed  beforehand,  and  I  sometimes  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
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honoured  with  ;i  show  day.  There  is  no  one  question  contained  in 
your  printed  forms  of  inquiry  which  was  so  often  condemned  as 
inquisitorial,  or  which  so  seldom  received  a  satisfactory  answer  as 
"Of  what  does  each  meal  consist?"  One  gentleman,  with  con- 
venient vagueness,  fills  up  the  blank  space  with  the  Avords,  "  Good 
Yorkshire  cheer,"  and  ni;my  omit  to  reply  altogether.  On  the 
whole,  I  beUeve  that  abundance  of  diet  is  the  one  matter  on  which 
parents  are  sensitive  and  watchful,  and  on  which  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  make  their  own  bargains  with  schoolmasters.*  The 
increased  facilities  for  travelling  have  caused  the  visits  of  boarders 
to  their  homes  to  be  much  more  frequent  than  formerly  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  solicitude  about  the  health  of  children— the  one 
point  on  which  the  most  ignorant  mothers  always  have  a  strong 
opinion,  —  is  sufficiently  alive  to  render  public  suggestion  and 
assistance  to  a  great  degree  superfluous. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  can  a  man  contrive  to  feed  "  Cheap " 
and  educate  a  number  of  boys  at  20/.  per  annum,  and  make  a  boarding 
living  out  of  his  business  ?  This  question  admits  of  two  answers. 
In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  provide  board  and  education  for  that 
sum  ;  for  under  the  name  of  extras,  the  bill  is  always  swollen  by 
m-.uiy  additional  charges.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  terms 
are  very  low,  it  is  in  the  education  that  the  pinching  is  felt.  The 
starvation  of"  the  mind  is  less  likely  to  be  detected  at  home  than 
that  of  the  body,  and  good  food  is  often  paid  for  at  tlie  price  of 
insufficient  teaching. 

In  fact  the  advertised  terms  for  board  and  education  are  very  Extras, 
misleading.  The  lower  they  are,  the  greater  is  often  the  propor- 
tion borne  by  the  actual  bill  to  the  professed  charges.  It  is  not 
oidy  that  each  additional  subject  of  instruction  beyond  the  elements 
is  pnid  for  as  an  extra ;  but  books,  stationery,  seat  in  church, 
wasliing,  drill,  and  all  little  privileges,  are  separately  charged  for; 
and  on  each  of  these  items  there  is  a  jn-ofit  to  the  master.  I  have 
been  favoured  with  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  many  school 
bills,  some  of  which  have  been  included  in  the  returns  sent  to  me, 
and  others  furnished  by  parents;  and  I  generally  find  that  a  sum 
varying  in  amount  from  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  the  advertised 
or  nominal  chai'ge  per  quarter  is  added  to  that  charge.  The  pro- 
portions vary  very  much  in  different  establishments.  But  even  in 
good  schools  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  many  additional 
charges  were  made.  One  boy  had  coffee  or  meat  at  breakfast, 
another  tea  instead  of  milk,  another   a  scpnrate  bed,  another  a 

*  I  saw  enough,  liowever,  to  convince  me  that  the  art  of  cookery,  and  the  power  to 
economise  the  suhstauces  used  as  food,  are  greatly  needed  in  schools.  At  present,  tlie 
meals  are  generally  monotonous  and  unsavoury,  and  yet  wasteful.  Great  bleeding 
joints  arc  served  up  and  distributed  in  lumps  to  boys,  which,  if  properly  cooked  and 
made  toothsome,  and  served  with  aijimdaiice  of  vegetables,  might  give  nutriment 
enough  for  two  meals  instead  of  oiii'.  A  very  little  study  of  dietetics,  ofsucli  a  liook 
for  example  as  Dr.  E.  Smith's  Practical  Dietary,  if  suj)plemented  with  soyie  know- 
ledge of  the  best  mode  of  preparing  food,  would  produce  a  wholesome  revolution  in 
school  dinners.  I'ut  there  are  no  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  teachers  to  such 
points,  while  all  professional  training  is  inaccessible  to  them,  and  while  each  man  is 
left  to  try  his  own  experiments,  witliout  help  or  guidance  from  others. 
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separate  room,  another  extra  private  tuition,  and  for  each  of  these 
and  the  hke  indulgences,  separate  charges  were  made.  In  some 
large  schools  it  seemed  to  me  that  each  parent  had  made  a  separate 
contract  as  to  the  amount  of  comfort  or  attention  his  child  should 
receive ;  and  that  the  children  of  rich,  ostentatious,  or  over-indulgent 
parents  were  all  treated  exceptionally.  The  effect  of  all  this  on 
the  worth  of  the  school  as  a  place  for  the  formation  of  a  manly 
character  seems  to  be  most  mischievous.  There  can  be  nothing 
bracing  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  school  in  which  distinctions 
of  this  kind,  founded  not  on  considerations  of  health  or  necessity, 
but  merely  on  the  whims  or  extravagance  of  parents,  are  daily 
obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  the  boys.  The  unity  of  the  discipline 
is  broken  up,  and  the  position  of  the  master,  who  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  and  withhold  indulgences  according  to  merit,  becomes 
exceedingly  embarrassing. 

I  will  give  one  or  two  examples  of  bills  in  boarding  schools  of 
different  classes : 


B. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Board  ^nd  education 

..     24 

0 

0 

Board  and  education 

31 

10 

0 

Latin 

- 

-       4 

4 

0 

Extra  board 

4 

4 

0 

Music 

- 

-       4 

0 

0 

Separate  bed 

•2 

o 

0 

Drawdng  - 

- 

-       4 

0 

0 

Extra  branches  of  instrue-  "^ 

Laundi'ess 

- 

-      2 

2 

0 

tion^        e.(/.,       French, 

-11 

.9 

0 

Books 

- 

-       1 

3 

0 

German,            drawing. 

Stationery 

- 

-      2 

2 

6 

chemistry,  &c.               -^ 

Pev\',  repairs. 

&e. 

-      0 

16 

6 

Extras,      e.g.,      washing, ' 
pews,  and  subscription. 

.   4 

18 

(\ 

4C42 

16 

0 

Ubrary,  &c.        -             -  j 

^^54     3     6 

c. 

D. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

Board  and  education         -     39  18 

0 

Board  and  education 

-     50    8     0 

Use   of    books    and    sta-  \ 
tionery               -             -/   2  12 

Coffee  breakfasts  - 

-      2    2     0 

6 

Stationer}-     and     use 

ofl 
-/   0  10     0 

Drawing     and      painting  "1 

materials            -             -  /   9  1 8 

books 

9 

French 

-      3     0     0 

French      -             -             -       4     4 

0 

Surveying 

-      3     0    0 

Gemian    -             -             -      4     4 

0 

Drawing  - 

-      3    0    0 

Pew  rent                -             -       0  10 

0 

Chemistiy 

-      3     0     0 

Gymnastics           -             -       0  15 

0 

Extra     chemical     lessons  1     .j     ,^     ,» 

Lectures,    exhibitions,    &c.     2    2 

0 

(analytical) 

J-     o       v»       u 

Music  master's  account    -       8     4 

2 

Books  for  private  study 

-      0  12    0 

Sundries  -             -             -       0  10 

0 

Chemicals 

-      1  15    7 

Libraiy   and     amusement  \ 
fund      -             -             -/    0     5     0 

£76     1 

5 



Drawing  materials,  &c. 

-     1    7  11 

£13  10    7 

These  specimens  are,  I  believe,  fairly  selected,  and  do  not  re- 
present extreme  cases.  I  have  not  chosen  those  in  which  pocket 
money,  travelling  expenses,  or  tradesmen's  accounts  are  included. 
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They  will  suffice  to  Indicate  the  relation  borne  by  the  actual  cost 
of  a  boy's  residence  in  school  to  the  professed  charges  as  given  in 
advertisements.*  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  any  of  the^e 
charges  are  unreasonable,  but  they  are  greatly  complained  of  by 
many  parents.  The  best  teachers,  too,  express  anxiety  to  alter 
the  system.  They  feel  that  it  gives  the  parents  opportunities  of 
perpetual  interference,  which  are  often  misused.  They  would  like 
to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  curriculum  of  instruction,  and  to 
give  to  each  pupil  the  best  teaching  which  the  establishment  can 
furnish,  without  submitting  every  detail  to  the  discretion  of  the 
parents.  But  in  order  to  do  this  they  ought  to  charge  what  are 
called  "  inclusive  terms  ; "  and  these  would  look  large  compared 
Avith  the  published  tariff  of  other  schoolmasters,  and  might  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  pupils  away.  In  self-defence,  therefore, 
many  schoolmasters  issue  in  their  advertisements  promises  which 
they  know  to  be  delusive,!  and  which  they  could  not  keep  if  they 
would. 

It  often  happens  that  a  schoolmaster  takes  a  house,  lays  out 
money  in  adapting  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  and  sets  up  an 
establishment  suited  to  a  given  number  of  pupils.  He  estimates  for 
example  that  35  boarders  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  a  proper  staff 
in  school  and  household,  and  will  give  him  a  profit  sufficient  to 
maintain  himself  and  family.  But  his  expectations  are  only 
partially  realized.  After  advertising  and  asking  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  friends,  he  succeeds  perhaps  in  obtaining  25  pupils. 
What  is  he  to  do  ?  All  his  calculations  and  his  scale  of  charges 
assume  that  he  will  have  the  larger  number;  25  pupils  barely 
yield  enough  to  defray  the  constant,  urgent  expenses  ;  it  is  upon 
the  last  ten  that  all  his  profit  and  comfort  depend.  He  cannot 
reduce  the  rent  of  the  house,  nor  the  general  expenses  of  the 
household,  nor  the  goodness  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  boys.  In 
effect  he  reduces  his  teaching  staff.  He  dismisses  an  experienced 
assistant,  and  replaces  him  by  a  youthful  usher,  at  a  salary  of  20/., 
or  dispenses  with  one  altogether.  There  are  many  schools  in  this 
condition,  which  though  conducted  by  anxious  and  honourable 
men,  are  nevertheless  wretchedly  taught ;  because  the  masters  are 
too  much  preoccupied  l)y  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  living,  to  have 
any  zeal  or  intelligence  to  spare  for  their  proper  work  ;  and  are 
unable  to  provide  competent  assistants  to  do  it  for  them. 


*  The  discrepancy  between  the  advertised  terms,  and  the  actual  school  bill  is  still 
more  marked  in  day  schools.  Here  the  extras  are  relatively  greater.  Firing  is  often 
thf  subject  of  a  special  charge  ;  and  books,  stationery,  and  fees  for  separate  subjects 
are  the  same  as  for  boarders.  Hence  the  bills  of  a  day  scholar  generally  amount  to 
double  the  estimated  expense ;  and  often  to  much  more.  Thus,  in  a  school  where 
the  nominal  charge  is  4/.  4.v.  (hi.  i)er  annum,  I  find  book-keeping  charged  15*., 
drawing  class  12.s.,  singing  lo.s-.,  Latin  2/.  2*-.  Of/.,  French  3/.  .3.<{.  Orf.,  and  these  items 
together  with  other  extras  make  up  a  total  of  15/.  lO.v.  0(/. 

t  It  must  not  be  understood  that  grammar  school  bills  always  differ  from  those 
sent  in  by  private  teachers.  I  have  not,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  exam- 
ples of  the  former,  since  the  abundant  statistics  which  have  been  sent  in  direct  to  the 
Commissioners  will  give  more  trustworthy  and  comprehen.sive  conclusions  on  tlii:; 
point  than  any  generalizations  founded  on  my  limited  experience  in  this  district. 
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Small  private 
schools  not 
more  like 
homes  than 
large. 


Undue  anxiety 
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parents. 


There  is  an  inevitable  waste  oi"  educational  resources  in  every 
school  of  less  than  50  scholars.  It  is  impossible  to  use  a  given 
amount  of  teaching  power  with  proper  effect  in  them;  and  in 
order  to  secure  efficient  classification  and  a  right  division  of  duty 
it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  average  cost  of  instruction  per 
head  to  a  high  sum.  It  may  safely  be  said  of  small  private 
schools,  that  those  which  are  cheap  are  not  good;  that  those  which 
are  good  are  never  cheap;  and  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
neither  cheap  nor  good.  Out  of  the  81  schools  whose  statistics  I 
have  received,  53  return  their  numbers  as  under  50,  and  of  them 
26  contain  less  than  30  pupils.  The  average  is  a  little  over  30. 
It  is  evident  that  whatever  ability  these  schools  can  command  is 
not  economically  employed,  and  that  the  same  number  of  children, 
if  assembled  in  larger  schools,  might  be  much  better  taught,  and  at 
a  less  cost. 

In  very  few  of  these  schools  the  number  is  purposely  kept  low  in 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  invalid  children,  of  those  who  have 
been  neglected  at  home,  or  who,  from  want  of  natural  ability 
or  some  other  reason,  are  unfit  to  enter  on  the  rough  com- 
petition of  a  large  school ;  and  therefore  require  special  watchful- 
ness and  individual  cai'e.  My  list  contains  four  little  schools  of 
this  kind  in  which  eight  or  ten  boarders  are  managed  rather  as 
members  of  a  private  family  than  as  schoolboys,  and  in  which  there 
is  individual  instruction  of  a  kind  and  parental  character.  But  I 
cannot  find  that  the  smaller  private  schools  of  20, 30,  or  40  scholars 
offer  any  advantages  to  compensate  for  the  waste  of  teaching  power 
and  the  absence  of  due  emulation,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
The  supervision  in  them  is  apt  to  be  even  less  careful  than  in 
larger  schools.  For  when  a  school  is  organized  on  a  great  scale, 
provision  must  always  be  made  for  the  superintendence  of  the  play- 
ground and  of  the  hours  of  leisure  ;  while  in  all  the  details  of  daily 
conduct  there  is  need  of  a  method  and  a  strict  obedience  to  rules, 
which  are  of  great  value  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  orderly  life. 
But  in  a  small  school  the  same  need  does  not  seem  to  exist  for 
these  j)recautions,  and  they  are  often  altogether  neglected.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  discipline  in  the  small  schools  was  more  lax 
than  in  greater  ones  ;  while  the  temptations  were  certainly  not  less. 
The  true  alternative  appears  to  be,  either  the  shelter  of  parental  or 
purely  private  education  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  robuster  discipline 
of  a  great  public  school  on  the  other.  Each  method  of  education 
has  its  advantages.  But  the  average  private  boarding  school  has 
very  few.  It  has  no  history,  no  ennobling  traditions,  no  public 
spirit,  none  of  the  great  strifes  and  trials  which  make  a  school  "  an 
image  of  the  mighty  world ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  little 
like  a  home  as  if  it  possessed  all  these  things. 

I  have  already  striven  to  show  that  the  faults  of  the  grammar 
schools  arise  from  a  fruitless  and  half-hearted  attempt  to  carry  out 
theories  of  education  which  are  obsolete,  and  from  an  unwillingness 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  our  own  age.  But  the 
faults  of  the  private  schools  are  of  an  opposite  character.  They 
seem  to  me  to  reflect  onlv  too  faithfully  the  notions  of  education 
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which  prevail  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  19th  century,  and  to 
make  their  chief  mistakes  in  the  very  effort  to  meet  the  supposed 
demands  of  modern  life.  The  condition  on  which  a  private  school 
exists  is,  that  it  shall  please  the  parents.  And  the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion which  is  current  among  the  parents  is  so  low  that  it  is  often 
the  meanest  and  least  useful  part  of  education  which  pleases  them 
best.  They  ask,  in  relation  to  each  subject  of  instruction,  "  Of 
"  what  use  wnll  this  be  to  my  boy  in  the  warehouse  or  office  in 
"  which  I  am  going  to  place  him  ?  "  They  ask  for  a  practical 
education  for  their  sons,  and  their  notion  of  practicalness  is  that 
of  some  visible  relation  to  tlie  particular  pursuit  in  which  the 
boy  is  to  get  his  living.  Of  the  value  of  mental  culture  for  its 
ovra  sake  ;  of  the  importance  of  that  sort  of  indirect  training  which 
enlarges  a  learner's  mind  and  helps  him  to  bring  his  whole  capacity 
to  bear  upon  any  employment  in  which  he  maybe  engaged  ;  of  the 
influence  of  literature,  of  grammar,  or  of  pui*e  science,  upon  the 
way  in  which  its  possessor  handles  the  whole  work  of  life,  there  is 
as  yet  but  little  recognition  among  the  class  of  persons  whose  sons 
fill  the  private  schools.  The  end  they  contemplate  in  sending  a  boy 
to  school  is  that  he  shall  be  prepared  to  "  get  on  ''  in  life.  Accord- 
ingly the  common  complaint  among  teachers  is  that  they  are 
hampered  in  all  their  plans  by  petty  and  injudicious  interference 
from  parents.  One  sends  Avord  that  his  son  must  not  learn  Latin 
because  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  ;  another  thinks  it  probable 
that  his  son  may  be  brought  into  relation  with  Mediterranean 
merchants  and  therefore  desires  that  he  may  learn  Greek  !  A 
third  attaches  great  importance  to  mechanical  or  architectural 
drawing.  All  think  it  a  great  thing  if  the  boy  writes  a  showy 
hand,  and  if  he  brings  home  a  book  filled  with  red  ink  lines  and 
figures  duly  labelled  with  the  technical  terms  used  or  supposed 
to  be  used  in  shops  or  upon  'Change.  The  best  teachers  are 
always  striving  ngainst  the  tendency  to  let  their  work  be  degraded 
thus.  And  as  their  position  becomes  more  firmly  established  they 
are  able  to  carry  the  public  with  them  and  to  familiarize  them  with 
plans  which  are  conceived  in  a  better  spirit.  But  this  improvement, 
though  real,  is  but  slow  ;  and  at  present  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  no  attem])t  has  been  made  to  comply  with  a  false  shop-keeping 
view  of  the  purposes  of  education  appears  to  me  to  be  veiy  small. 

Some  of  the  devices  by  which  popularity  is  sought  among  Its  efiFects  upon 
parents  are  very  curious.  One  master  informed  me  that  it  occu-  ^'i'^^'"^'^'^! 
pied  the  whole  of  his  vacation  to  go  round  among  the  parents  to 
l)ay  visits,  to  talk  to  them  about  their  sons  and  to  solicit  their 
future  patronage.  PTc  could  not,  he  said,  "  keep  up  his  connexion" 
without  doing  so.  It  is  discovered  al.'^o  that  a  flattering  estimate 
of  a  scholar's  powers  and  progress  is  always  welcome  at  home ;  and 
1  have  been  shown  some  statements  which,  though  not  disagree- 
able to  parental  ears,  were  expressed  in  terms  of  gross  exaggeration, 
and  were  calculated  to  do  great  harm  to  boys.  On  my  visit  to  a 
-ehool,  jusl  before  the  vacation,  I  was  taken  to  see  an  exhibition  of 
the  prize.'*   which   were  about  to   be  distributed.     Many  of  them 
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Avere  large  showy  articles,  such  as  figure  in  bazaars ;  and  there 
were  one  or  two  clocks  and  writing  desks,  which  though  somewhat 
vulgar  and  tawdry  in  their  ornamentation  must  have  cost  a  con- 
siderable sum.  I  observed  that  the  number  of  these  articles  was 
very  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  scholars  ;  and  was  told  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  give  every  boy  a  prize,  or,  if  he  had  not 
deserved  one,  a  gift  to  encourage  him  to  better  things  next  year. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  object  of  this  lavish  distribution  of 
prizes  was  to  gratify  the  parents ;  and  that  many  of  them  would 
be  displeased,  and  would  probably  remove  their  sons,  if  the 
presents  were  not  given. 
Its  effects  upon  Some  of  the  results  of  the  stronger  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
the  teaching,  parents  which  is  enforced  upon  private  teachers  are,  however,  very 
beneficial.  For  instance,  the  practice  of  keeping  a  careful  register 
of  a  pupil's  daily  progress  and  of  his  position  in  his  class  is  more 
general  in  the  private  than  in  the  grammar  schools.  By  a  system 
of  marking  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  send  to  the  parent,  at  the  end 
of  the  month  or  quarter,  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  standing 
of  a  pupil  in  regard  to  each  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  as  well 
as  his  conduct  and  general  attention  to  work.  Some  of  these  plans 
appeared  to  me  to  display  great  ingenuity,  and  when  the  record  is 
.  an  honest  one,  and  is  not  written  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
"  giving  satisfaction,^""  they  are  probably  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  parents  in  the  details  of  instruction  and  to  give 
a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  pupils. 
Writing.  Again,  writing  is  better  taught  in  the  private  than  in  the  grammar 

schools.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  sure  to  be  understood  at 
home  and  the  evidences  of  a  boy's  improvement  in  it  are  easy  to 
give.  Accordingly,  much  pains  are  bestowed  by  teachers  upon 
the  preparation  of  comely  copy-books  and  piece  books ;  and  I 
have  seen  many  specimens  of  finished  and  beautiful  writing  in 
private  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  time  spent  in 
the  production  of  ornamental  penmanship  is  wasted,  and  that  a 
disproportionate  value  is  attached  in  private  schools  to  this  accom- 
plishment. In  the  actual  business  of  life,  no  one  wants  more  than 
a  clear  and  legible  hand,  and,  except  as  a  discipline  in  neatness 
and  care,  there  is  no  indirect  educational  value  in  so  mechanical 
an  employment.  And  good  writing  is  often  attained,  at  a  great 
and  needless  sacrifice  of  time  and  paper,  owinoj  to  a  neglect  of  the 
method  by  Avhich  the  art  can  be  most  skilfully  and  expeditiously 
taught.  When  a  man  sets  himself  to  teach  writing,  he  may 
bring  his  pupils  up  to  a  given  point  of  excellence  in  half  the 
time  which  is  necessary,  if  he  merely  permits  them  to  write  long 
copies  with  little  or  no  supervision.  Assiduous  pi'actice  for 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  may  indeed  make  the  dullest  pupil  a 
good  writer,  but  the  need  for  this  expenditure  of  time  would 
diminish  in  just  the  proportion  in  which  skill  Was  employed  in 
teaching.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  plan  adopted  in  one 
school  where  the  writing  was  finished  with  unusual  beauty.  The 
teacher  gave  a  series  of   lessons  on  each  of  the   letters  of  the 
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alphabet  and  on  each  of  the  common  combinations.  He  illustrated 
the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  letters  by  his  OAvh  diagrams  on 
the  black-board  and  caused  the  Avhole  class  to  follow  up  his  lesson 
by  a  Avritten  exercise  which  was  long  or  short  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  particular  letter.  He  did  not  seek  to  encumber 
his  pupils'  memory  with  the  technical  terms  used  in  Mulhaiiser's 
system,  but  he  availed  himself  of  that  system  for  the  classification 
oF  the  letters  and  of  their  several  parts.  In  all  these  elementary 
lessons  it  was  insisted  that  the  writing  should  be  large,  that  the 
proportions  should  be  exact,  and  that  the  part  performed  by  the 
pu])il  should  be  slowly  done.  The  teacher  set  nearly  all  the  copies, 
and  did  not  depend  wholly  on  the  use  of  engraved  lines,  which 
boy!^  are  apt  to  regard  as  unattainable  standards  of  excellence. 
Very  little  small-hand  was  permitted  till  the  pupils  had  been  well 
drilled  in  large  text.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  altliou<>h  the 
results  ])roduced  were  much  greater,  far  less  time  was  devoted  to 
writing  here  than  in  ordinary  schools.  As  a  rule,  the  number  of 
copybooks  filled  and  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  writing  are 
AvhoUy  disproportioned  to  the  end  attained. 

But  the  -pvxe  de  resistance  in  private  academies  is  arithmetic.  It  Arithmetic, 
is  to  this  that  one-third  of  the  time  of  a  boy  is  often  devoted,  and 
on  this  that  many  schools  base  their  reputation.  To  any  orown 
man  who  asks  himself,  what  is  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  has  en- 
riched him  most,  and  how  many  times  in  his  life  he  has  had 
occasion  to  work  out  a  rule  of  three  sum,  the  current  belief  in 
the  paramount  importance  of  "cyphering"  in  education  will  appear 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  delusions.  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that — 

"  Lands  he  £ould  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge," 

was  a  fair  type  of  many  of  his  successors  ;  and  there  is  a  vague  sort 
of  public  opinion  which  still  encourages  teachers  to  suppose  that 
arithmetic — not  its  science  or  theory,  but  its  application  to  sur- 
veying and  book-keeping,  to  the  measurement  of  the  solid  contents 
of  a  ship,  or  of  a  haystack — is  the  wisest,  and  the  essentially  prac- 
tical employment  for  a  school  boy.  Accordingly  heaps  of  fio-urcs 
arc  written  down,  and  transferred  into  cyphering  books,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  questions  about  chests  of  tea  and  yards  of 
cloth,  and  discount  occui',  is  often  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
preparation  which  is  thus  being  gained  for  active  life.  I  have 
already  referred  {mitc,  p.  77),  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of 
the  theory  of  arithmetic  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  discipline, 
and  to  the  worthlessness,  even  for  business  purposes,  of  much  of 
the  work  done  in  schools  under  the  name  of  cyphering.  But  my 
experience  in  the  private  schools  has  left  on  me  a  still  stronger  im- 
pression on  this  point,  and  I  must  here  briefly  revert  to  it. 

The  secret  of  the  shocking  waste  of  time  over  arithmetic  is,  that 
there  is  so  little  supervision  during  the  exercise.  A  boy  sits 
down  with  Walkiughame  or  Colenso  before  him,  and  works  alone. 
Bo  finds  the  sums  grouped  under  certain  rules,  and  he  takes  tliem 
in  ordf-r.      As  soon  as  he  lias  done  one  he  finds  all  the  sums  nlike. 
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and  that  each  is  comparatively  easy.  If  not  he  consults  the 
answer,  and  ivorks  toioards  it.  If  he  sees  that  the  expected  result 
is  not  coming,  he  tries  another  multiplier,  or  shifts  a  figure,  and  so 
secures  the  answer.  Whether  he  uses  the  right  method  the  first 
or  the  second  time,  is  scarcely  known  to  the  teacher  ;  although  this 
makes  all  the  difference  as  regards  his  mastery  of  the  rule.  But 
all  the  while,  he  is  gaining  no  habit  of  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  work,  little  power  over  numbers,  no  promptitude,  and  no 
flexibility  or  tact  in  adapting  his  mind  to  questions  which  are  the 
same  in  substance,  but  different  in  form.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  are  most  required  in  business,  and  which  might  be  culti- 
vated even  where  no  theory  is  taught,  and  where  the  needs  of 
practical  life  alone  were  considered.  The  common  notion  in 
schools  is  that  a  good  ai'ithmetician  means  a  good  computer, — 
not  one  who  knows  the  subject,  but  one  who  can  do  a 
certain  work.  But  if  we  suppose  a  pupil  merel}'  designed  to  be 
a  good  computer,  he  should  be  chiefly  trained  to  concentration 
of  thought,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  from  the  mind  for  a  few 
seconds,  of  everything  but  the  question,  and  to  the  power  of 
giving  an  answer  which  is  both  rapid  and  correct.  In  all  other 
departments  of  thought,  haste  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  inac- 
curacy ;  but  in  arithmetic,  the  quickest  work  is  generally  the  most 
correct.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  this  was  greatly  over- 
looked in  schools,  for  the  hour  of  the  arithmetic  lesson  is  not 
unfrequently  treated  as  the  teacher's  holiday,  or,  at  least,  as  a 
time  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  devote  to  ruling  copy-books,  or  to 
some  other  work. 
Mental  In  some  schools,  even  though  written  arithmetic  is  conducted  in 

arithmetic.  tijjg  way,  the  teachers  are  sensible  of  the  need  for  greater  readiness, 
and  so  have  adopted  the  habit  of  giving  an  occasional  oral  exercise, 
Avhich  seems  to  be  technically  known  in  the  schools  as  "  mental 
arithmetic."  This  has  its  use  undoubtedly,  but  the  questions  ai'e 
often  limited  to  a  few  special  cases,  such  as  the  prices  of  dozens  or 
scores,  of  cwts.,  of  ounces  of  tea  at  a  certain  price  per  lb.,  of  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  and  other  problems  which  happen  to  present  some 
accidental  facility  for  easy  computation,*  Since  the  problems 
occurring  in  actual  business  seldom  accommodate  themselves  to 
these  selected  rules,  it  would  probably  be  useful  to  extend  such 
exercises,  and  so  to  vary  them  as  to  make  them  apply  to  as  many 
combinations  of  number  as  possible.  But,  in  fact,  to  conduct  a 
rapid  and  spirited  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  to  make  it 
tell,  not  only  on  the  skill  with  which  a  boy  works  sums,  but  also 
on  his  general  steadfastness  of  attention  and  promptitude  of  thought, 
require  a  sort  of  power  which  few  teachers  accustom  themselves 
to  exert. 

Book-keeping.  Much  stress  is  often  laid  on  book-keeping,  and  in  many  schools 
an  entire  set  of  ledgers  and  day-books  appears  to  be  kept ;  imagi- 

*  e.g.  In  working  the  price  of  a  dozen,  the  pence  may  be  called  shillings ;  of  a 
score,  the  shillings  may  be  taken  as  pounds  ;  5  per  cent,  is  -worked  by  taking  a  shilling 
for  each  pound. 
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nary  transactions  to  a  large  amount  being  entered  in  the  day-book 
and  duly  posted  in  the  ledger.  Some  parents  make  a  special  sti- 
pulation that  this  subject  shall  be  taught,  and  an  extra  charge  is 
often  made  for  it.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  tiuie 
spent  on  it  would  not  be  more  usefully  devoted  to  other  exercises. 
I  cannot  find  that  the  knowledge  of  book-keeping  which  is  gained 
in  schools  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  merchants.  I  asked  an 
eminent  banker,  what  were  the  qualifications  he  most  desired  in  a 
young  clerk.  "Why,"  he  replied,  "  of  course,  we  inquire  first 
"  about  his  character,  and  the  sort  of  home  he  lives  in.  And  as 
"  to  school  knowledge,  we  like  that  he  should  write  well,  that  he 
"  should  have  had  as  thoughtful  an  education  as  possible,  and— -that 
"  he  should  riot  have  learned  book-keeping.  We  have  our  own 
"  system  of  accounts,  and  the  spurious  commercial  phraseology 
"  used  in  school-book?,  would  only  hinder  him  from  acquiring  it. 
"  Give  us  a  lad  of  cultivated  intelligence,  and  a  good  general 
"  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  we  will  undertake  to  teach  him  all 
"  that  is  special  to  our  own  business  in  three  days."  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  which  is  true  of  banking,  is  true  of  other  mer- 
cantile employments,  and  that  the  efforts  which  schoolmasters 
make  to  force  a  boy's  mind  prematurely  into  some  particular  busi- 
siness-groove,  are  sadly  wasted.  They  do  not  even  serve  the 
lower  or  economic  purpose  which  is  contemplated  by  the  teachers ; 
while  they  greatly  hinder  the  right  development  of  a  learner's 
general  capacity  and  intelligence.  If  arithmetic  were  taught  in 
its  principles,  and  if  attention  were  given  rather  to  the  philosophy 
and  meaning  of  the  rules  than  to  their  specific  applications,  the 
training  would  be  more  truly  "  practical,"  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  now  spent  in  the  tedious  and  unprofitable  work  of  "  doing 
sums"  would  be  reserved  for  better  purposes. 

A.  similar  i^mark  applies  also  to  most  of  the  otiier  attempts  on 
tlie  part  of  masters  to  give  "  special  training  adapted  for  the  ware- 
house or  the  shop."  The  making  of  invoices  is  quite  a  spccialite 
in  one  school ;  in  another  the  study  of  stenography  or  short 
hand,  in  a  third  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called  "  mercantile 
correspfMidence,"  in  which  boys  address  to  each  other  elaborately 
flourished  letters,  respecting  the  arrival  of  large  consignments,  or 
the  regret  with  which  they  learn  that  the  bills  of  an  "  esteemed 
customer"  have  been  returned  dishonoured.  In  several  schools  I 
Ibund  the  boys  making  architectural  elevations  and  ground  plans 
of  imaginary  buildings ;  while  in  many,  a  highly  coloured  map  or 
a  sectional  drawing  of  a  steam-engine  in  full  working  order  is 
considered  to  bean  achievement  of  suffici(mt  importance  to  demand 
a  very  large  expenditure  of  time.  Teachers  tell  me  piteously 
that  the  parents  like  these  things,  that  they  are  the  only  evidences 
of  progress  which  are  valued  at  home,  and  as  the  labour  devoted 
to  their  preparation  is  very  great,  the  intellectual  culture  is  neces- 
cessarily  kept  down  to  a  low  level. 

English  granunar   receives,  as   a  rule,  greate)-  attention  in  the  English 
private  than  in  the  grammar  schools.     It  is  sometimes  taught  with  grammar. 
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much  intelligence,  and  the  analysis  of  words  and  sentences  is 
occasionally  carried  far  enough  in  the  higher  classes  to  serve  a  real 
educational  purpose.  But  even  here  the  desire  to  produce  visible 
results  often  vitiates  the  teaching,  and  betrays  teachers  into 
practices  which  are  rather  showy  than  useful.  I  am  particularly 
struck  with  this  in  regard  to  composition.  It  is  the  practice  in 
many  schools  to  give  themes  as  exercises ;  and  subjects  are  often 
given  out  which,  though  they  seem  very  appropriate  for  an  essay, 
are  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  a  boy's  knowledge  or  interests.  A 
composition  on  "  Virtus  est  bona  res,''^  or  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy  ;"  or  "  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear ;" 
especially  if  it  is  made  to  conform  to  a  fixed  logical  outline,  e.^., — 
introduction,  historical  illustration,  quotation,  example  from  actual 
life,  general  conclusion, — is  apt  to  be  a  very  pretentious  and  barren 
thing.  It  is  never  well  at  any  time  in  life  that  we  should  be 
writing  essays  on  what  we  do  not  understand ;  and  the  best  way  to 
secure  that  the  man  shall  hereafter  write  sensibly  about  what  may 
concern  him  then,  is  to  make  the  boy  write  on  subjects  which  he 
cares  about.  Short  narratives  and  simple  statements — not  senti- 
ments— respecting  the  facts  with  which  the  boy  is  actually 
conversant,  are  generally  found  to  interest  him,  and  to  encourage 
him  in  the  art  of  composition.  But  if  they  are  short  enough  to 
admit  of  exhaustive  correction,  and  simple  enough  to  represent  a 
genuine  and  natural  exercise  of  a  boy's  own  powers,  they  are  not 
thought  to  suffice  for  show  purposes ;  and  for  this  reason  school 
compositions  are  often  more  ambitious  than  useful. 

In  schools  in  which  Latin  is  little  taught,  it  is  becoming  com- 
mon to  make  a  separate  study  of  etymology,  and  more  than  one 
master  advertises  that  he  teaches  "  Latin  and  Greek,  so  far  as 
"  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  etymology  of  English 
"  words,"  Long  lists  of  Latin  and  Gi'eek  roots  are  appended  to 
many  modern  reading-books,  and  a  number  of  derivatives  is 
attached.  Now,  if  a  boy  has  advanced  far  enough  to  know  what 
derivation  means,  I  know  no  better  mental  exercise  for  him  than 
I  have  occasionally  heard  on  the  etymology  of  words.  The  teacher 
writes  down  a  group  of  English  words  in  which  a  common  element 
is  recognizable.  He  gives  in  its  original  form  the  Latin  or  Greek 
word  from  which  they  come,  with  the  primitive  meaning.  He 
shows  how  the  word  has  changed  in  its  signification,  how  some- 
times it  has  been  used  in  a  literal  and  sometimes  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  He  traces  the  various  shades  of  meaning  represented  by  the 
English  derivatives ;  and  he  winds  up  the  exercise  by  requiring 
his  pupils  to  bring  to  him  next  day  each  word  in  a  separate  sen- 
tence of  their  own  composition.*    When  to  this  exercise  is  added 

'"  It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  tlie  simple  device  of  giving  a  boy  a  -word  and  telling 
him  to  use  it,  is  adopted  in  schools.  A  pupil  may  give  the  meanings  of  words,  and  receive 
explanations  of  them,  but  unless  he  actually  puts  them  into  sentences  of  his  own 
forming  they  make  no  appreciable  addition  to  his  vocabulary,  or  to  his  store  of 
thoughts.  £ome  English  exercises  analogous  to  Latin  versification  are  much  wanted 
in  schools. 
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a  careful  inquiry  into  the  significance  of  the  {)refixes  and  endings 
of  composite  words,  and  something  of  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
late word-building,  and  by  which  a  foreign  word  may  be  recognized 
and  its  history  traced ;  the  value  of  etymology  as  a  discipline  in 
tliinking,  even  for  those  who  do  not  learn  Latin,  is  very  great. 
But  teaching  of  this  kind,  though  not  absent  from  the  private 
schools,  is  very  rare  in  them.  To  make  such  a  lesson  intelligible, 
some  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  is  required,  and  still 
greater  knowledge  of  the  minuter  transformations  in  meaning 
which  words  undergo.  When  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
tlie  teaching  of  etymologies  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  unmean- 
ing and  pedantic  of  all  school  employments.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  hear  a  boy,  who  does  not  even  know  how 
one  Avord  can  be  derived  from  another,  tell  you  that  "  commit " 
comes  from  con,  and  mittere  to  send;  that  "determine"  comes 
from  de  down,  and  terminus  a  boundary ;  or  that  '•  matter "  is 
derived  from  materics,  timber.  The  bare  statement  of  these 
facts,  so  far  from  helping  him  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
English  words,  only  mystifies  and  bewilders  him.  More  than 
half  the  words  contained  in  the  common  lists  of  derivatives  are 
likely  to  be  positively  misunderstood,  by  identifying  them  with 
their  Latin  and  Greek  roots  without  further  teaching.  The 
tracing  of  a  pure  English  Avord  to  its  origin,  is  almost  always 
helpful  in  the  understanding  of  its  meaning.  Yet  the  Anglo-Saxon 
derivations  are  seldom  or  never  learned  in  schools.  The  study  of 
etymology,  as  it  is  called,  consists  in  learning  the  Greek  and  Latin 
lists,  and  as  an  exercise  of  memory  alone  is  more  specious  than 
profitable. 

And  the  practice  is  still  common  in  private  schools  of  committing  Columns  of 
to  memory  long  columns  of  words,  alphabetically  arranged  with  ^o"^''  learned 
their  meanings,  and  saying  them  12  or  20  at  a  time  as  a  lesson.  ^ 
This  practice  is  supposed  to  teach  spelling  and  meanings  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  all  the  most  successfid  teachers  tell  me  that  it  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  method  of  doing  cither.  For  spelling  is  a  matter 
lor  the  eye  rather  than  for  the  ear,  and  the  frequent  use  of  written 
exercises  either  in  the  form  of  transcribing  or  dictation  familiarizes 
a  boy  with  the  aspect  of  Avords,  far  more  than  any  oral  exercise. 
And  in  spelling-books  and  dictionaries,  Avords  are  only  grouped 
alphabetically,  or  according  to  some  arbitrary  rules  as  to  the  num- 
iK'r  of  syllables  they  contain.  Important  and  unimportant  AVords 
arc  placed  together,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other.  Hence  the  learner  finds  liimsclf  studying,  Avith 
equal  care  or  Avith  equal  indifference,  AVords  Avhich  he  is  scarcely 
ever  likely  to  see  again,  and  Avords  Avhich  it  is  of  great  inq)ortancc 
that  he  should  understand.  U'lic  best  exercises  in  s})clling  and  in 
meanings  arc  to  be  found  in  the  books  a  pupil  reads,  and  in  the 
AVords  Avhich  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  lessons.  Long 
columns  of  isolated  Avords  are  ibund  to  have  no  interest  for  him ; 
and  although  they  may  be  learned  by  heart,  and  repeated  Avith  a 
given  amount  of  effort,  they  soon  drop  out  of  the  mind  altogether, 
because  they  are  linked  by  no  associations  Avith  the  other  Avork 
Avhich  he  doe.-. 
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Memory  "work.  In  fact  there  is  no  one  crux  whereby  the  skilled  teacher  is  so 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  unskilled,  as  the  use  which  he 
makes  of  what  may  be  called  verbal  memory  in  teaching.  Every- 
body is  agreed  that  the  memory  is  to  be  cultivated ;  but  no  one  who 
has  made  the  art  of  teaching  a  subject  of  serious  thought,  seems 
to  doubt  that  the  sort  of  appeal  which  is  to  be  made  to  the  faculty 
of  memory  depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  which 
has  to  be  learned.  Thus  there  are  things  to  be  studied,  in  which 
the  judgment  alone  ha3  to  be  appealed  to.  The  explanatiun  of  a 
rule  in  arithmetic,  a  theorem  in  geometry,  the  reason  of  an  eclipse, 
or  the  right  use  of  the  subjunctive,  if  once  understood  and  supple- 
mented by  appropriate  exercises,  fastens  itself  in  the  mind  for 
life.  In  just  the  proportion  in  which  the  understanding  follows 
the  theory  in  these  cases,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  give  any 
form  of  words  at  all,  to  secure  that  it  shall  be  remembered. 
Then  there  are  other  things  which  are  to  be  remembered  in  sub- 
stance rather  than  in  form ;  such  as  the  contents  of  a  book  of 
history,  or  geography,  or  of  experimental  science.  Here,  so 
long  as  i\\e  facts  wee  remembered,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
reproduced  in  the  learner's  own  words,  than  in  those  of  the  author. 
Thirdly,  there  are  things  which  should  be  remembered  in  form  as 
well  as  in  substance ;  either  because  the  language  in  which  they 
nre  embodied  needs  to  be  concise  and  exact — as  a  rule  in  Latin 
grammar  or  a  formulary  of  faith  ;  or  because  of  the  great  usefid- 
ness  of  the  fact — as  a  prominent  date  in  history,  the  multiplication 
table,  or  the  value  of  w  ;  or  because  there  is  some  special  worth 
and  beauty  in  the  language  itself,  apart  from  the  truth  it  is 
intended  to  convey, — as  a  text  of  Scripture,  a  verse  of  poetry,  or 
some  choice  passage  from  an  ancient  author.  In  all  these  cases  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  book  have  a  real  use,  and  anything  short  of 
perfect  accuracy  in  repetition  betokens  imperfect  knowledge. 
Lastly,  there  are  some  facts  with  which  no  human  memor}'  ought 
to  be  encumbered  at  all.  Such  are  the  dates  of  obscure  events, 
the  length  of  the  Burrampooter,  the  number  of  pints  in  a  kilderkin, 
or  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Astrakan.  It  is  just  con- 
ceivable that  once  in  a  lifetime  these  facts  may  be  wanted,  but  all 
that  an  educated  man  requires  is  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  belong  as  may  enable  him  to  refer  to  the 
proper  authority,  and  find  the  facts  when  he  wants  them. 

In  schools,  however,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  all 
these  subjects  treated  alike.  To  set  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  heart 
is  the  most  convenient  of  all  forms  of  teaching;  and  accordingly 
nine-tenths  of  the  instruction  given  in  many  schools  assume  this 
shape.  In  one  school  conducted  by  a  clergyman  the  principal 
memory  lesson  consisted  of  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
were  publicly  repeated  three  times  a  week.  The  master  said  he 
thought  it  very  important;  and  the  boys,  who  were  ignorant 
of  most  things,  and  could  not  follow  the  meaning  of  the  simplest 
lesson  in  their  own  reading  book,  were  able  to  tell  me  with 
mechanical  correctness,  the  number  of  gallons  in  a  hogshead,  or  of 
inches  in  a  Flemish  ell.  In  many  private  schools  the  history,  the 
geography,  and    the  grammar  are   all  learned   by  heart.    A  few 
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sentences  from  a  text-book  are  set  as  the  lesson  tobe  prepared 
over  night,  and,  unless  they  are  recited  without  a  mistake,  the  lesson 
is  rejected.  Thus  the  learner's  effort  is  less  required  for  the 
mastery  of  the  fact,  than  for  the  task  of  remembering  the  bald  and 
inelegant  sentence  in  which  the  compiler  of  the  school  book  has 
generally  embodied  the  fact.  Long  lists  of  dates,  of  the  heathen 
gods,  of  the  lengths  of  rivers,  or  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  are 
also  often  committed  to  memory.  And  in  these  lessons  there  is 
seldom  any  elFort  to  distinguish  between  the  little  and  the  great, 
between  the  datum  which  ouglit  to  abide  in  the  memory,  as  the 
centre  round  which  other  knowledge  will  cluster  ;  and  the  unfruit- 
ful fact,  which  no  well-instructed  man  would  care  to  remember, 
and  which  every  boy  hastens  to  forget  as  soon  as  he  can. 

The  use  of  catechisms,  though  probably  less  general  than  for-  Catechisms, 
merly,  is  still  very  common  in  private  schools.  In  some,  English 
grammar  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  question  and  answer ;  and 
from  four  to  six  questions  are  set  as  a  lesson.  In  others  I  find 
catechisms  of  history,  of  ancient  mythology,  of  elementary  science, 
or  "  common  things."  There  is  no  form  of  lesson  so  barren  of 
intellectual  result  as  this.  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  test  the 
work,  whenever  the  teacher  has  told  me  that  a  subject  was  taught 
by  means  of  a  catecliism.  And  I  have  never  once  found  that  the 
subject  so  taught  was  understood.  Such  knowledge  as  is  gained 
in  this  way  is  always  scrappy  and  incoherent.  Superficially,  a 
catechism  looks  more  like  an  intellectual  exercise  than  a  treatise 
or  a  compendium.  Practically  it  is  far  less  so.  For  the  fact  that 
there  are  questions  in  the  book  releases  the  teacher  from  the  need 
for  any  original  questioning ;  while  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  answers  prevents  the  learner  from  gaining  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole.  I  know  few  things  which  have  so  great  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  character  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  to 
render  it  mechanical  and  inanimate,  as  the  practice  of  using  books 
in  which  there  are  printed  questions  and  answers. 

For  the  one  thing  on  which  the  intellectual  life  of  a  school  More  oral 
depends,  is  the  goodness  of  its  oral  teaching.  The  most  careful  teaching 
hook-work  and  repetitions  are  found  to  do  but  little.  It  is  the  "^^ 
via  vivida  of  tlie  teacher's  voice  ;  and  the  actual  contact  between  the 
mind  of  the  learner  and  that  of  his  instructor,  which  alone  deserve 
the  name  of  teaching.  And  no  man  is  qualified  for  the  office  of  a 
teacher  who  is  not  expert  in  explanation,  in  illustrating  the  sub- 
ject he  has  in  hand,  and  in  i)resenting  new  truth  in  the  most 
attractive  form.  His  questions,  if  they  are  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  should  be  spontaneous.  They  should  grow  out  of  the 
learners'  answers.  They  should  follow  the  development  of  the 
subject,  should  be  pressing  and  urgent  at  some  points,  and  not  at 
others.  Viwi  the  mass  of  the  teachers  shrink  from  this  labour, 
;ind  avail  themselves  of  any  substitute  for  it  which  they  can  find. 
Of  book-work  and  written  exercises  there  is  more  than  enough  in 
the  private  schools;  of  oral  explanation,  collective  teaching,  black- 
board illustration,  and  brisk  skilful  ijuestioning,  curiously  little. 
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Higher  educa-  The  extent  to  whicli  the  private  schools  provide  the  district 
tion  in  private  -y^rith  higher  education  is  very  limited.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  private  schools  are  able  to 
give  a  boy  the  training  which  would  fit  him  to  matriculate  in  a 
university ;  and  the  number  of  boys  who  proceed  from  private 
schools  direct  to  college  is  exceedingly  small.  Indeed  in  the 
whole  number  of  returns  furnished  to  me,  credit  is  only  taken  for 
five  pupils  who  have  done  so  within  the  last  10  years.  The 
number  of  boys  who  learn  Greek  hardly  reaches  1  per  cent.  The 
elements  of  Latin  are  very  often,  though  not  invariably  taught  in 
those  schools  which  call  themselves  classical;  but  the  number  of 
scholars  whose  study  of  Latin  suffices  to  enable  them  to  read  an 
author,  would  be  rather  too  favourably  stated  at  3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  pupils.  French  is  more  generally  taught,  and 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  have  made  some  perceptible 
progress  in  the  language.  The  number  of  boys  learning  German 
is  very  small,  and  certainly  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  I  have 
been  in  four  private  schools  in  which  the  master  takes  special  interest 
in  chemistry,  or  some  other  branch  of  physical  science ;  has  fitted 
up  a  lecture-room  with  suitable  apparatus,  and  is  accustomed  to 
give  systematic  lectures  on  the  subject.  But  in  all  other  cases 
the  study  of  science  is  either  altogether  neglected  or  confined  to 
the  learning  by  heart  of  some  manual  which  does  little  more  than 
explain  a  few  technical  terms.  In  the  department  of  pure  science 
a  little  more  is  done,  chiefly  because  algebra  and  Euclid  are  more 
definite,  and  lessons  and  exercises  in  them  are  more  easily  "  set." 
I  compute  that  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  the  private 
schools  have  made  a  beginning  in  one  of  these  studies,  although  I 
have  very  rarely  found  a  boy  so  well  instructed  in  Euclid  that 
he  was  able  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  of  which  the  figure  was 
slightly  altered,  the  significant  letters  transposed,  or  any  other 
line  produced  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  printed  diagram. 
Of  the  power  to  make  a  corollary  from  a  geometrical  proposition ; 
to  find  a  demonstration  for  a  cognate  theorem,  or  to  interpret 
the  elementary  formulte  of  plane  trigonometry,  I  have  seldom 
found  an  instance  in  a  school  of  any  kind,  unless  the  pupil  was 
above  16.  And  in  even  the  best  of  the  private  schools  the 
number  of  boys  who  exceed  this  age  is  far  less  than  in  the 
grammar  schools. 
Printed  exami-  These  statements  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  professions 
nation  papers  made  by  private  teachers,  and  especially  with  the  printed  exami- 
the  character  of  ^s-^ion  papers,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  publish  at  the  end  of 
school-work.  the  half-year,  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  school.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  that  the  printed  questions 
bore  no  real  relation  to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued,  and 
that  they  had  been  drawn  up  rather  for  the  behoof  of  those  who  were 
outside  the  walls.  In  one  instance  large  placards  were  affixed  to 
a  railway  station,  containing  copies  of  the  papers  which  purported 
to  have  been  set  at  a  neighbouring  school,  at  the  last  examination  ; 
and  these  Avere  full  of  puzzles,  which  Avere  clearly  designed  rather 
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for  the  public  than  for  the  boys.  I  received  a  large  packet  of 
examination  papers  from  one  school,  and  was  much  impressed  with 
the  range  of  the  knowledge  which  they  represented.  In  parti- 
cular, there  was  one  difficult  Latin  paper,  with  passages  from 
Terence,  and  philological  questions  thereon.  On  my  visit,  I  asked 
for  the  class  which  had  been  reading  Terence,  and  was  informed 
that  there  never  had  been  more  than  one  boy  in  it,  and  that  he 
had  left.  The  classical  Avork  of  the  school  was  very  elementary. 
Yet  papers,  which  related  to  the  work  of  this  one  exceptional  pupil, 
had  been  printed  and  circulated  as  typical  of  the  general  character 
of  the  instruction. 

No  observations  of  mine  justify  me  in  making  any  report  on  the  Discipline. 
discipline  adopted  in  the  schools.  The  day  of  a  stranger's  visit  is 
apt  to  place  the  school  in  an  abnormal  state,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  punishments  are  not  administered  on  that  occasion.  Trust- 
worthy information  about  the  mode,  motive,  and  frequency  of  its 
administration  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  hard  to  obtain.  On 
the  surface,  however,  I  see  little  difference  between  the  discipline 
of  the  grammar  schools  and  that  of  the  private  schools  ;  neither 
class  of  school,  as  a  class,  can  be  said  to  have  a  system  of  discipline. 
Its  nature  depends  wholly  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  master, 
and  on  the  influence  which  he  exerts.  The  most  striking  examples 
of  good  order  occur  in  the  schools  where  the  intellectual  work  is  of 
the  highest  quality.  There  it  is  always  maintained  with  the  least 
display  of  the  mechanism  of  government,  and  with  the  smallest 
self-assertion  or  fuss.  Serious  and  well-directed  work  is  the  best 
safeguard  for  the  moral  tone  of  a  school,  and  enables  a  teacher  to 
dispense  with  many  of  the  precautions  which  become  necessary  in 
ill-taught  schools.  Next  to  this  condition,  I  have  been  struck 
witli  the  importance  of  separating,  wherever  possible,  the  functions 
of  the  teacher  from  those  of  the  mere  disciplinarian,  or  superinten- 
dent of  playground.  In  small  schools  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
entrust  some  of  the  domestic  discipline  to  the  usher.  But  unless 
he  happens  to  enter  with  real  zest  into  the  games,  he  is  apt  to 
feel  very  weary  of  superintending  the  boys,  and  to  be  too  jaded 
and  dispirited  to  look  after  them  properly.  The  business  is  mucli 
better  doiie  by  a  drill  serjeant,  who  has  to  do  with  the  boys  only 
in  their  hours  of  leisure;  and  in  large  schools  I  have  found  persons 
of  this  class  helping  the  boys  in  athletic  games,  and  controlling 
dormitories  and  lavatories  much  more  efficiently  than  teachers,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  subordinate  work.  I  believe  that  there  is  true 
oc^onomy  in  an  arrangement  which  gives  the  assistant  teachers 
more  leisure  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  indirect  effect  of  a  good 
system  of  military  drill  on  the  }n*omptitude,  obedience,  and  general 
bearing  of  the  boys  is  very  marked. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.— GIRLS. 

In  the  instructions  to  your  assistants  some  doubt  is  expressed 
whether  the  education  of  girls  came  fairly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Commission,  since  purely  private  and  domestic  tuition  was  no 
the  object  of  your  inquiry,  and  since  girls  were  frequently  edu 
Gated  at  home.  But  it  is  apparent  from  the  statistics  given  in 
Appendix  I.  that  for  every  ten  boys  there  are  seven  girls  under  in- 
struction in  schools.  This  general  assertion  is  true  whether  we 
take  the  whole  number  of  scholars  of  all  ranks  under  instruction, 
or  whether  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
whom  you  are  specially  interested.  But  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
provision  of  a  public  and  efficient  kind  is  already  made  in  cor- 
responding proportion.  In  inspected  schools  under  the  Privy 
Council  the  same  instruction,  with  the  single  exception  of  sewing, 
is  given  to  children  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  same  examination  under 
the  Revised  Code  is  applied  to  all.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
possess  resources  for  intermediate  and  upper  education  for  girls, 
equal  in  amount  to  seven-tenths  of  that  which  exists  for  boys.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  shown  that  in  this  district  no  endowed  school 
provides  such  education  in  any  way,  no  joint-stock  or  proprietary 
college  in  Yorkshire  has  ever  even  contemplated  the  admission  of 
girls ;  while  of  the  religious  bodies  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Moravians  alone  include  female  pupils  in  their 
denominational  institutions.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  girls  in  this  district  is  given 
in  private  schools.  And  this  circumstance  seems  to  invest  such 
schools  with  special  public  importance,  and  to  give  special  signi- 
ficance to  that  part  of  your  inquiry  which  relates  to  them. 

The  number  of  girls'  schools  to  which  I  sent  your  circulars  and 
forms  of  inquiry  was  156.  Of  these  I  received  72  filled  up  with 
more  or  less  detail.  Sixteen  governesses  sent  me  letters  of  ex- 
planation, showing  that  from  the  smallness  or  newness  of  the 
schools  the  required  particulars  could  not  easily  be  furnished. 
In  nine  cases  I  learned  that  the  school  had  been  given  up.  Three 
ladies  who  did  not  fill  up  the  returns  wrote  to  invite  a  visit,  and 
promised  to  give  particulars  to  me  personally.  Three  others 
declined  absolutely  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  Com- 
missioners, while  from  the  remaining  56  I  received  no  answer. 
The  j)roportion  of  tacit  refusals  to  give  information  seems  greater 
than  in  boys'  schools,  but  I  attribute  this  in  great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  girls'  schools  change  hands,  or  die  out  altogether  more 
frequently,  and  that  a  directory  of  a  given  date — say  four  years  ago 
— gives  a  far  less  trustworthy  list  of  the  present  ownership  of 
girls'  than  of  boys'  schools. 

And  it  must  be  owned  that  your  inquiry  M'as  somewhat  more 
formidable  and  uuiiitelligible  to  the  governesses  than  to  the  school- 
masters. It  is  true  that  every  form  I  sent  out  was  accompanied 
with  a  letter  briefly  stating  the  object  of  the  Commissioners' 
inquiry.  Yet  it  was  quite  curious  to  see  how  your  designs  were 
misunderstood.    One  lady  insisted  on  regarding  the  Commission  as 
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a  braneli  of  tlie  Social  Science  As.-ociation.  Another  had  recently 
been  induced  to  sign  a  meuiorial  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  to  Girls,  and  on  receiving  the 
papers  she  wrote  to  me  in  much  alarm  to  say  that  this  ^Yas  not  what 
she  meant,  and  that  her  part  in  the  memorial  hul  been  wrongly 
interpreted.  A  third  simply  dismissed  the  whole  inquiry  as  ^'  in- 
quisitorial and  irrelevant:"  while  several  others,  after  consultation 
with  clerical  or  other  advisers,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  design  to  put  all  private  seminaries  on  the  footing  of 
the  National  schools,  and  that  "  Government  inspection"  should  be 
resisted  in  every  form. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  more  than  70  girls'  schools 
were,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  principals,  made  accessible  to 
me  ;  and  the  list  of  these  was  found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to 
comprise  the  most  important  schools  in  the  district.  In  selecting 
30  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  a  visit,  I  was  m  linly  guided  by  the 
desire  to  see  characteristic  examples  of  schools  of  different  classes, 
and  it  has  thus  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  boys'  schools,  that  I  owe 
an  apology  to  many  teachers  whose  invitations  I  founJ  it  im- 
possible to  accept. 

I  think  it  better  here  again  to  record  a  little  of  my  experience  Examples  of 
in  detail,  before  proceeding  to  deduce  any  general  infeiences.  girls' schools. 
The  following  cases  are  very  favourable  representatives  of  others  :  — 

A.  School  in  private  house  ;  40  pupils,  of  whom  the  majority  are  boarders, 
divided  into  four  classes.  Lower  classes  reading  together  in  English  history 
with  care  and  intelligence.  Fair  knowledge  of  facts  and  dates.  Dictation 
excellent,  writing  pretty,  though  often  scarcely  legible.  Elementary  arithmetic 
careful  and  sound,  but  knowledge  of  compound  rules  meagre;  Enghsh 
grammar  elementary  but  intelligent.  Higher  division  consisting  of  two 
classes  worked  answers  on  paper  ;  arithmetic  generally  inaccurate  ;  there  is  no 
grasp  of  the  meaning  or  use  of  rules  higher  than  reduction.  Knowledge  of 
English  history  and  geography  superficial,  but  true  and  exact  as  far  as  it  goes. 
An  excellent  French  teacher  was  giving  a  dictation  lesson  in  that  language, 
which  was  written  by  four  of  the  elder  pupils  with  fair  correctness.  English 
grammar  and  composition  very  good;  but  general  reading  confined  to  religious 
books  and  small  conipendium.s.  No  science  or  literature  attempted.  Memory 
lessons  taken  mainly  from  Mangnal's  questions.  All  the  girls  have  a  great 
number  of  exercise  books,  besides  copy  books  and  ciphering  books.  The  exer- 
cises numerous  and  exact,  though  quite  disj)ropoi-tioned  to  the  amount  learned  ; 
great  care  taken  to  record  with  ruled  lines  and  many  flourishes  th.e  frag- 
mentary facts  given  in  text  books  about,  e.(/.,  lightning  conductors,  the  teak- 
tree,  the  Sicilian  vespers,  mobility,  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  'File  head  of  the  school,  most  anxious  to  improve  her  methods, 
aiul  to  know  the  deficiencies  in  her  school,  said  that  s!ie  and  her  pui)i]s  enjoyed 
the  examination  much,  and  would  like  it  repeated. 

li.  A  school  for  about  40  young  children,  kept  by  two  ladies,  who  are 
devoted  to  teaching  and  have  unusual  gifts  for  it.  Reading  taught  jiartly  by 
the  simultaneous  method,  and  partly  by  imitation  of  the  teacher's  own  style; 
the  result  finished,  accurate,  and  (piite  beautiful.  All  written  exercises  done 
with  great  precision  yet  with  full  understanding  of  tlieir  meaning.  ]<lvory  ])ro- 
tcs3  in  elementary  arithmetic  explained  and  understood.  'I'he  governess 
legards  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  as  the  chief  instnunent  of 
nu-ntal  development,  for  young  children.  Children  bright  and  much  inte- 
rested in  their  work.  In  the  upper  class,  English  grammar  and  the  analysis 
of  simple  sentences  ftn-m  the  severest  exercise,  and  are  pursued  very  syste- 
matically. History  and  geography  arc  rcid  with  interest,  but  do  not  take 
a.  c.  i,  m 
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the  form  of  tasks.  About  one  hour  a  day  is  given  to  needlework.  A  strict 
yet  kindly  discipline  prevails  throughout  the  school,  and  relatively  to  the  ages 
of  the  children,  no  more  exact  and  thoughtful  work  could  be  desired.  The 
ladies  regard  theirs  as  a  preparatory  establishment,  however,  and  their  pupils 
leave  them  at  12  or  13. 

*         .  . 

C.  A  high-class  and  expensive  boarding  school  in  a  handsome  house  built 

for  the  purpose  ;  35  pupils  taught  in  two  departments,  the  lower  of  which 
comprehends  all  children  below  13  years  of  age.  In  this  no  extras  are  charged, 
and  no  masters  are  employed,  but  the  rudiments  of  nmsic,  drawing,  French, 
and  German,  are  taught  to  all  alike.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  establishment 
is  a  German  lady,  who  has  devoted  great  skill  and  study  to  her  profession,  and 
who  teaches  modern  languages  with  sviccess.  By  the  time  that  pupils  enter 
the  upper  school,  it  has  been  ascertained  for  which  of  the  "  accomplishments  " 
each  possesses  no  special  taste,  and  which  of  them  can  be  further  prosecuted 
with  advantage.  The  principal  consults  with  the  parents,  and  the  girls  join 
the  masters'  classes  accordingly.  Pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of 
general  intellectual  culture  to  the  subjects  so  selected.  No  girl  is  allowed 
to  devote  more  than  an  hour  a  day  to  music,  or  to  remain  more  than  an  hour 
at  a  time  at  any  lesson.  The  lower  department  passed  an  excellent  exami- 
nation in  elemenrary  subjects,  and  particularly  in  the  WTiting  of  a  sentence 
from  dictation  and  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of  its  parts.  The  arithmetic 
was  intelHgent  and  correct,  though  not  far  advanced.  In  the  higher  depart- 
ment the  papers  showed  a  good  grammatical  knowledge  of  French,  and  an 
excellent  beginning  had  been  made  in  German.  Arithmetic  had,  however,  not 
been  carried  much  further  in  its  principles  than  in  the  lower  classes,  though 
higher  sums  were  wrought  by  mechanical  rules.  The  knowledge  of  history, 
both  of  Greece  and  of  our  own  country,  Avas  full  and  accurate.  The  girls  had 
read  Pope's  Homer,  and  were  very  familiar  v/ith  the  story  of  the  Iliad.  Their 
themes  and  other  exercises  in  composition  showed  much  taste  and  command 
of  language.  Several  classical  English  works,  e.g.  the  Comus  of  Milton,  had 
been  read,  but  not  critically.  The  only  task  work  consisted  of  the  rules  of 
grammar,  passages  of  Scripture,  and  poetical  selections.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  study  of  metre,  and  several  of  the  elder  girls  had  comi)osed  respectable 
English  verses  on  subjects  which  had  been  given.  In  the  higher  classes  one 
hour  per  day  is  permitted  to  be  devoted  to  ornamental  needlework.  Drawing 
is  systematically  taught  by  the  help  of  properly  graduated  exei-cises.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  school;  and  among 
the  pupils  are  some  in  whom  a  fondness  for  higher  study  might  easily  be 
developed.  But  they  have  no  adequate  motive  for  such  exertion.  They  are 
reading,  with  sympathy  and  care,  books  of  general  literature  and  history ;  but 
these  are  exactly  the  books  which,  with  their  tastes,  they  would  be  likely  to 
read  at  home,  and  without  effort.  Meanwhile  no  science,  in  any  form,  pure 
or  applied,  enters  into  their  course  ;  nor  is  the  analysis  of  words  or  sentences 
carried  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  a  logical  discipline.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  school  life  is  doing  much  less  than  it  might  to  develope  the 
mental  resources  of  the  elder  scholars,  or  to  introduce  them  to  new  paths  of 
inquiry  which  they  would  not  otherwise  pursue. 

D.  A  boarding  school  for  20  pupils  :  all  domestic  arrangements  neat  and 
very  complete.  Great  care  devoted  to  elementary  subjects,  t(}  neat  writing,  to 
reading,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Except  that  the  elder  girls  read  a 
little  history  no  higher  instruction  is  attempted.  The  governess  expi'esses 
lierself  most  anxious  to  introduce  other  teaching,  but  complains  bitterly  of  the 
apathy  of  parents,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  discourage  all  efforts  to  do  so. 
The  most  superficial  knowledge  of  grammar,  history,  or  science,  she  says,  will 
content  the  parents,  if  only  the  pupils  can  play  on  the  piano,  and  draw  and 
paint  a  little.  She  finds  it  most  difficult  in  these  circumstances  to  animate  the 
elder  girls  with  any  desire  for  systematic  study.  They  prefer  fancy  needlework, 
partly  because  it  gives  them  something  to  show  at  home,  and  partly  because  it 
v/ants  no  mental  effort.  Even  when  she  succeeds  in  awakening  the  interest  of 
scholars  above  15  in  any  pursuit,  the  parents,  most  of  whom  are  prosperous 
manufacturers,  interpose  objections  and  criticisms  so  often,  and  detain  or 
remove  the  girls  so  capriciously,  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  with  them. 
The  governess  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  any  public  measures  were 
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adopted  which  would  make  it  fashionable  anioii,^  p.-irents  to  wish  for  sounder 
insti'uction  for  their  daughters. 

E.  A  day  school  in  a  town :  25  pupils  taken  at  lov/  rates,  and  inconveniently 
crowded  into  two  sitting  rooms  of  a  small  dwelling  house.  In  the  third  or 
lowest  class  10  jiupils  were  leai-ning  to  read  and  write,  and  to  work  simple 
sums.  They  had  made  fair  progress  and  had  learned  some  lists  of  English 
towns  and  found  out  positions  on  a  map.  The  first  and  second  classes,  con- 
sisting of  girls  from  12  to  15,  took  paper  woi'k  in  arithmetic,  geogra])hy,  and 
French.  Five  could  translate  a  simple  French  sentence  and  tell  a  httle  about 
the  grammar.  None  could  explain  the  r.ason  for  working  a  practice  or 
proportion  sum,  or  answer  any  but  the  simplest  questions  on  the  meanings  of 
words.  The  governess  explains  to  me  that  all  the  lessons  are  committed  to 
memory;  the  columns  of  spelling,  the  definitions  and  rules  given  in  Murray's 
grammar;  with  some  lists  of  historians,  poets,  and  constellations,  from  a  small 
miscellaneous  manual  of  which  about  half  a  page  is  given  at  a  time  for  a  task. 
There  is  also  a  little  catechism  of  Bible  history  and  geography  in  use,  from 
which  small  portions  are  set  as  memory  lessons  twice  a  week.  The  teacher's 
whole  time  is  occupied  in  hearing  the  ])upils  rcj)eat  their  lessons  one  by  one, 
and  in  overlooking  their  copy  books  and  ciphering  books  and  grammar  exercises. 
'I'he  only  questions  which  are  ever  asked  are  tiie  printed  questions  appended 
to  some  of  the  text  books.  All  the  books  in  use  are  cheap  and  small,  and  give" 
merely  the  outlines  of  information,  and  lists  of  technical  and  other  names. 
The  governess  finds  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  books  which  are  not  too  costly 
for  the  i)arents  to  liuy  willingly.  As  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  little 
manuals  is  not  supplemented  by  any  other  teaching  or  reading,  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  life  or  interest  in  the  school- work,  and  very  little  mental  exercise  of 
any  kind.  The  governess  is  laborious  and  anxious,  but  she  has  no  concep- 
tion of  any  mode  of  teaching  except  that  of  setting  lessons,  and  she  has 
evidently  never  seen  a  good  school.  She  complains  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
keeping  pupils  to  a  proper  age,  and  of  the  frequent  interruptions  to  which 
their  attendance  is  subjected. 

The  iirst  thing  noticeable  about  giils'  ^eli ools  is  the  fact  that  they  Smallness  of 
are  more  nuraeroiis  and  very  miicli  smaller  than  those  for  boys,  girls' schools. 
Of  nearly  80  schools,  whose  statistics  I  obtained,  only  5  contained 
more  than  40  scholars,  including  both  boarders  and  day  pupils  ;  15 
others  contained  less  than  40,  but  more  than  30,  while  all  the  rest 
were  schools  oP  less  than  30  })upils.  The  average  number  in  the 
ladies*  schools  is  about  25.*  Into  the  reasons  for  this  I  need  not 
enter  at  length.  There  is  a  fei-ling  among  parents  that  a  small 
private  school  is  more  like  a  home  than  a  large  one  ;  and  that  in  it 
the  pupils  are  likely  to  obtain  more  tenderness  and  attention,  and  a 
more  careful  regard  to  individual  peculiarities.  And  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  parents  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  associations 
furnie  1  by  their  children  are  f u'  more  alive  in  the  cise  of  daughters 
than  of  sons.  A  professional  man  does  not  like  his  daughter  to 
attend  a  school  in  which  the  children  of  tradesmen  are  admitted, 
although  lie  would  probably  entertain  le?s  (objection  to  send  his  son 
to  be  educated  at  a  grammar  school  with  boys  of  all  ranks.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  At  any  rate  all  (ho  sharp  lines  of 
demarcation  which  divide  society  into  classes,  and  all  the  jealousies 
and  suspicions  which  help  to  keep  these  classes  apart,  are  seen  in 
their  fullest  ojioration  in  girls'  schools.     The  use  of  such  words  as 


*  Jt  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  cvtn  so  simi)ie  a  fact  as  the  number  in  a  school. 
One  governess  in  reply  to  my  question,  liojjcd  that  I  would  not  think  her  supersti- 
lious;   but  she  never  countid  her  pupils:  she  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  unlucky  to 
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*' exclusive,"  "genteel,"  and  '•' limited  "  in  advertisements  clearly 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  governesses  recognize  the  maintenanc3 
of  such  distinctions  in  schools,  and  the  importance  which  parents 
are  generally  supposed  to  attach  to  these  distinctions.  One  lady 
prides  herself  on  taking  pupils  exclusively  from  ''  county  families,'' 
another  draws  the  line  at  Avholesale  traders,  and  refuses  to  receive 
the  daughter  of  a  shopkeeper.  Thus  each  school  Is  obliged  to 
content  Itself  with  pupils  of  a  particular  social  grade.  When  once 
this  Is  fixed  it  is  next  to  Impossible  for  the  mistress  to  get  a  new 
pupil  from  a  family  which  considers  itself  to  belong  to  a  higher 
stratum,  while  the  mistress  not  unfrequently  promises  the  parents 
that  she  will  not  receive  pupils  from  a  lower. 

To  these  reasons  it  must  be  added  that  the  care  and  administra- 
tion of  a  large  school  make  a  formidable  task  to  a  woman,  and  that 
as  a  rule  she  shrinks  from  It.  She  has  seldom  any  professional 
ambition,  any  family  to  provide  for,  or  any  strong  desire  to  make 
"money.  Hence  she  Is  generally  content  with  the  smallest  number 
of  pupils,  out  of  whom  she  can  contrive  to  get  a  comfortable 
maintenance  ;  and  her  notion  of  success  Is  not  to  get  a  larger 
school,  but  to  obtain  a  smaller  number  from  a  higher  rank,  and  to 
be  able  to  charge  more. 

One  obvious  consequence  of  the  sraallness  of  the  schools  is  that 
they  are  generally  much  more  expensive  than  those  for  boys. 
They  ought  to  be  less  so,  seeing  that  women  who  do  a  given 
amount  of  Avork  are  satisfied  with  a  smaller  remuneration  than 
men ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  a  liousehold  consisting  entirely  of 
female  inmates  need  not  be  so  great.  But  relatively  to  the 
advantages  purchased,  and  to  the  teaching  power  employed,  much 
more  Is  always  charged  for  girls  than  for  boys.  If  a  lady  Is  to 
obtain  even  a  humble  livelihood  out  of  the  profits  on  20  or  25 
pupils  she  must  make  a  large  demand  on  each.  Accordingly  all 
the  means,  whereby  the  bill  can  be  Increased,  the  extra  charges  to 
which  I  have  referred  before,  as  swelling  the  total  account  in 
boarding  establishments  for  the  other  sex,  are  to  be  found  in  still 
larger  proportion  In  "  ladles'  schools."  I  will  give  one  or  two 
examples  of  this  : — 

Four  Copies  of  the  highest  Bill,  that  is,  for  Elder  Pupils. 

A.                                  £    s.    d.  .        B.  £   s.  d. 
Board  and   general  instruc-                         Board  and   instruction,   in- 
tion         -         -         -         -  63     0     0         eluding  English,  French, 

French       -         -         -         -     6     fi     0  !       and  calisthenic  exercises  52  10  0 

Piano         -         -         -              8     8     0  I  Music         -         -         -         -  8     8  0 
Music        -         -        -         -lllOj  Singing     -         -         -         -660 

Drawing             -         -         -     6     6     0  |  German     -         -         -         -  6     6  0 

Materials             -         -         -     0  18     0      Drawing  and  painting         -  8     8  0 

Drawng  (one  quarter)         -     111     6  '  Dancing     -         -         -         -  6     6  0 
Use  of  pianos     -        -         -     1     0     0  j  Library,  piano,  and  church 
Seat  in  church  -         -         -     1     0     0         seat        -         -         -         -2170 

Laundress           -         -         -400!  Music  and  stationery           -  2  10  0 

I  Drawing  materials      -         -  2    0  0 

£dA     6     6  !  Laundress           -         -         -  3     3  0 

£9S  14     0 
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c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

D. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Board   and    inshaiction 

in 

Board        »         _        - 

. 

23 

2 

0 

English  -        -         - 

-  2fi 

5 

0 

Instruction  in  English 

and 

Music        -         -        - 

-     S 

3 

0 

1       pencil  drawing 

- 

4 

4 

0 

Singing     - 

-    2 

2 

0 

^  French   (at  half  charge 

for 

French        -         -         _ 

-     3 

3 

0 

one  year) 

- 

2 

2 

0 

Drawing    -         -         . 

-     o 

3 

0 

Music  (for  three  quarters] 

- 

3 

3 

0 

Dancing    -         -         - 

-     3 

3 

0 

Use  of  piano. 

- 

0 

10 

0 

Harp  lessons 

-     4 

19 

0 

Twelve  pieces  of  music 

- 

1 

6 

0 

Washing   -         -         - 

.    2 

2 

0 

Dancing(for  half  quarter' 

- 

0 

10 

6 

Stationery,  pew  rent^  &c. 

-     1 

1 

0 

Cahsthenics  (half  a  year) 

- 

1) 

15 

0 

Xew  music 

-     3 

G 

0 

Use  of  books     - 

_ 

0 

3 

7 

Drawing  materials 

-     0 

14 

0 

Exercise  and  copy  books 

_ 

0 

7 

6 

Materials  for  fancj'  work 

(5 

16 

0 

Stationery 

0 

3 

0 

Drawing  materials 
Laundress 

30L  Bill,  for  Younir( 

■ 

0 

n 

0 

£n9  17 

0 

£ 

2 

•> 

0 

)WEST    S 

CH 

38 

ly 

7 

Two  Copies  of  lc 

*upils. 

A. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

B. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Board  and  tuition 

-  36 

15 

0 

Board  and  mstruction 

. 

18 

0 

0 

Pianoforte 

-    8 

4 

2 

Music         -         -         . 

_ 

3 

0 

0 

"Writing  and  arithmetic   - 

3 

3 

0 

French       -         .         . 

. 

3 

0 

0 

Stationery- 

-     0 

11 

0 

Drawing    - 

. 

3 

0 

0 

Use  of  piano,  books   - 

-     3 

3 

0 

Dancing    .         -         - 

. 

2 

0 

0 

Laundress  -        -         - 

-     4 

4 

0 

Laundress 

_ 

2 

0 

0 

Sundries    -        -        - 

-     1 

5 

0 

Fancy  Mork 

- 

0 

10 

0 

— 

Stationery 

. 

0 

6 

0 

£57 

0 

7 

Use  of  books 

. 

0 

5 

0 

- 



Use  of  piano 

£ 

0 

5 

0 

32 

6 

0 

Copies  of  School  Bill 

s  of  Day  Sciiolaks 

only. 

A. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

B. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

General  school  work  - 

-     4 

4 

0 

Instruction 

. 

10 

10 

0 

French       -         .         - 

-     3 

0 

0 

Music         -         _         . 

. 

6 

6 

0 

Music        -        -         - 

-     4 

4 

0 

New  music 

. 

1 

17 

0 

Drawing    -         -         . 

-     3 

3 

() 

Lectures    -         -         . 

_ 

0 

10 

G 

Astronomy  and  the  use 

of 

Various  school  books 

. 

1 

18 

0 

the  globes 

-     1 

4 

0 

Stationery 

- 

0 

!) 

6 

Use  of  piano 
Pens  and  ink 

-     0 

IS 

0 

.     0 

10 

0 

£ 

21 

11 

6 

£\(] 

6 

0 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  other  examples,  since  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  bills  of  various  schools.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  in  boarding  sciiools  the  nominal  eliarge  for  board 
and  instruction  is  supplemented  by  extras  varying  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  its  entire  amount,  while  in  day  schools  in  whicli 
a  charge  is  made  for  instruction  only,  the  extras  nearly  always 
amount  to  about  twice  that  sum. 

Thus  one-third  of  the  whole  sum  paid  for  education,  apart  from 
boarding,  is  for  "general  school  work,"  and  two-thirds  for  the 
extras  or  '•accomplishment.-."  Parents  appear  not  unwilling  to  meet 
these  charges,  which  I  believe  represent  only  too  accurately  the 
estimate  generally  formed  by  mothers,  ol"  the  relative  iin.portance  of 
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the  general  education  of  a  girl  as  coni[)iirecl  \<\i\\  the  "accomplish- 
nients ;"  and  considering  how  girls'  schools  are  generally  consti- 
tuted, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  charges  are  excessive.  The  thing- 
purchased  is  indeed  very  dear  at  the  price ;  but  nobody  concerned 
in  the  transaction  is  well  or  even  adequately  paid.  A  lady  who 
has  a  house,  and  15  or  20  scholars,  is  often  ■  assisted  by  a  resident 
governess,  to  whom  she  pays  20/.  or  25/.  a  year;  by  a  French- 
woman, or  a  Swiss,  who  gives  lessons  for  certain  hours  a  day  at  a 
still  lower  rate  of  remuneration  ;  and  by  one  or  two  masters  who 
attend  and  teach  music,  arithmetic,  or  dancing;  receiving  as  payment 
a  portion  of  the  separate  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  for  those  subjects. 
The  total  income  of  the  master  from  this  source  may  vary  from 
'2s.  6d.  to  lOs.  for  each  visit,  according  to  circumstances.  When 
these  deductions  have  been  made,  the  net  sum  available  for  the 
principal  teacher  is  very  small ;  and  unless  it  were  increased  by 
indirect  profits  on  other  items,*  would  scarcely  suflfice  for  decent 
maintenance. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  extravngant  than  the  waste  of  money, 
and  of  educational  resources  in  these  small  schools.  There  is  little 
life,  no  collective  instruction,  and  nothing  to  call  forth  the  best 
powers  of  either  teacher  or  learner,  in  a  school  where  each  class 
consists  of  two  or  three  pupils  only.  Even  if  a  teacher  were  highly 
qualified  she  would  in  time  grow  dispirited  and  mechanical,  under 
the  sense  that  she  was  frittering  away  her  strength  in  small  efforts, 
and  producing  results  so  insignificant  in  proportion  to  them. 
Qualification  But  the  teachers  are  7iot  highly  qualified.      Among  the  principals 

0  teachers.  of  the  schools  the  majority  have  undertaken  the  business  of 
teaching  as  an  after-thought,  and  have  not  deliberately  adopted 
the  profession  from  choice.  Our  social  arrangements  offer  to  edu- 
cated women  few  careers  in  which  an  honourable  livelihood  is  to  be 
earned  ;  and  it  follows  that  those  few  are  overcrowded.  It  is  a 
special  misfortune  for  the  profession  of  teaching  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  "  genteel ;"  and  that  it  therefore  attracts  to  itself  a  nunjber  of 
women  who  wish  to  get  a  living,  and  who  are  sensitive  as  to  any 
loss  of  social  position,  but  who  possess  no  other  qualifications  for 
the  work  which  they  undertake.  The  number  of  governesses  who 
have  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  work,  and  who   have  con- 

*  "What  are  called  the  "  master'.s  terms  "  are  generally  in  excess  of  the  sums  actually 
paid  to  the  visiting  teacher.?,  who  by  a  private  arrangement  agree  to  accept  a  certain 
proportion  only  of  the  four  or  six  guineas  paid  by  each  pupil.  Scliool  boolis  and 
stationery  are  obtainable  by  teachers  at  a  reduction  of  at  least  20  per  cent.,  but  are 
charged  at  full  price  to  parents.  The  sums  generally  charged  for  printed  music,  are 
very  extravagant.  The  true  retail  price  of  printed  music,  is  just  half  the  nominal 
or  published  price.  All  purchasers  know  that  the  newest  music  is  always  obtainable 
in  shops  at  half  price.  To  teachers,  a  further  deduction  of  2.5  per  cent,  is  regularly 
allowed.  So  that  a  song  which  costs  the  music  master  9d.  and  is  sold  in  retail  shops 
for  Is.,  is  charged  in  the  parents  bill  2s.;  this  sum  having  been  printed  on  the  outside, 
not  for  tl;e  purpose  of  general  sale,  but  solely  in  order  to  conciliate  the  professors  of 
music,  and  to  give  to  them  the  opportunity  of  realizing  a  profit  of  about  IGO  per  cent, 
on  their  outlay.  The  number  of  exercise  books  purchased  in  many  schools  is  need- 
lessly large.  I  have  seen  little  girls  of  11,  with  from  10  to  20  neatly  ruled  books,  cne 
for  each  department  of  the  school  work,  and  all  in  use  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes 
the  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  more  visible  in  the  stationery  account  than  in  the 
improvement  of  the  pupil?. 
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templated  the  adoption  of  it  as  a  profession,  is  very  small ;  not  more, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  than  six  or  seven  per  cent.  There  are  indeed 
many  ladies  in  this  district  who  having  been  led  to  accept  the 
position  of  teachers  have  brought  great  natural  talents  and  aptitude 
to  bear  upon  their  work,  and  have  endeavoured  by  sedulous  study 
to  qualify  themselves  for  it.  But  efforts  of  this  sort,  however 
conscientious,  seldom  compensate  for  the  lack  of  early  cultivation, 
or  for  that  complete  ignorance  of  the  methods  and  principles  of 
education  which  ch.aracterizes  so  large  a  proportion  of  school- 
mistresses. It  constantly  happens  that  the  priricipal  of  the  school 
restricts  herself  to  the  teaching  of  some  two  or  tln-ee  subjects,  and 
is  not  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  general  education  of  the 
pupils,  still  less  of  judging  liow  far  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the 
ordinary  course,  or  of  suggesting  the  subjects  which  might  properlv 
be  introduced  into  it.  This  deficiency  has  to  be  compensated  by 
tlie  employment  of  additional  te -.chers,  and  it  thus  happens  that 
the  staff  of  teachers,  though  certainly  not  more  efKcient,  is  gene- 
rally larger,  relatively  to  the  nnmbers,  than  in  boys'  schools. 

Since  larger  profits  are  obtaiiiable  from  boarders  than  from  day  Geueral  pre- 
scliolars,*  it  becomes  obviousl}'  the  interest  of  a  governess  to  have  ^-rencefor 
as  many  as  she  can.     Hence  boarders  generally  receive  the  first    ^^  |^^ 
attention ;  as  they  increase  in  number  a  sclioolmistress  is  gene- 
rally glad  to  discourage  the  attendance  of  day  scholars ;   and  if 
possible  she  excludes  them  altogether.     It  is  often  quoted   as  a 
great  allurement  to  parents  who  desire  a  "select  "  school,  tliat  no 
day  scholars  are  admitted.     It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  it  is 
considered  by  the  middle  classes  more  respectable  to  be  a  boarder 
than  a  day  scholar.      And  as  a  rule  the  children  v/ho  attend  as  day 
pupils   are   inferior  in    social    position    to   boarders.       There   are 
several  obvious  reasons  for  the  preference,  on  the  part  of  parents 
who  can  afford  it,  in  favour  of  boarding   schools.       The  incon- 
venience of  daily  journeys  to  and  from  home,  especially  where  the 
distance  is  great,  are  of  some  importance  to  girls.     The  risk  of 
unsuitable  associations  is  also  somewhat  greater  in  a  day  school. 
The  education  of  a  boarder   is  less   liable   to  interruption,  and  is 
generally  more  systematic  than  that  of  a  day  scholar.      In  almost 
all  cases  in  which  I  have  found  the  two  classes  of  pupils  together 
in  one  school,   the   boarders  have  passed  the  best  examination. 
These  arc  not,  to  my  mind,  however,  reasons  for  a  strong  pre- 
ference of  boarding  over  day  schools  for  girls.     A  boy  has  some- 
thing to  learn  in  intercourse  with  boys,  which  he  could  not  learn 
at  home.      The  disci[)line  of  a  groat  school  i)rcpares  him  to  en- 
counter some  of  the  difficulties  of  active  life,  and  hardens  him 
against  many  of  the  dangers  of  a  world  in  which  men  must  con- 
tend with  men.      But  a  girl  gains  little  or  nothing  from  this  kind 
of  experience.     An  Cctabli.shmcnt  of    a  semi-conventual  kind  in 
which   girls    sec   each  other  only,  docs  not  resemble  any    world 
which  they  are  ever  likely  to  enter;  and  I  cannot  find  that  there 

*  The  Income  Tax  Commissioners  generally  allow  governesses  to  deduct  from  the 
annual  sum  paid  by  each  boarder  the  snm  of  18/.  as  the  cost  price  of  her  board  and 
lodging.     All  beyond  this  is  regarded  as  income. 
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are  any  moral  advantages  in  tlie  boarding  school  system  to  com- 
pensate for  the  evil  of  removing  a  girl  from  the  far  more  healthy 
and  natural  atmosphere  of  an  orderly  home,  in  which  there  are 
father,  mother,  and  brothers.     If,  indeed,  the  alternative  be  a  home 
of  indulgence  or  caprice,  the  boarding  school  may  be  preferred, 
not  otherwise.     I  cannot  doubt  that  good  and  well-regulated  day 
schools   for   girls    would   meet   a   great   want,  especially  in  the 
principal  towns.     The  education  in  these  might  be  much  cheaper, 
and  might  consequently  be  prolonged  to  a  later  age.       If  they 
were  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  average  girls'  schools,  teachers  of 
superior  qualifications  might  be  obtained  for  thern.     And  if  the 
arrangements  in  the  homes  of  the  middle  classes  were  such  as  to 
allow  of  the  systematic  preparation  of  home  lessons,  the  education 
of  a  girl  would  not   suffer   by  tlie  fact  that  she  attended  a  day 
school.     At  present,  between  the  two  influences, — of  parents  who 
prefer   to   rid    themselves  of  all    share  in    superintending  their 
daughters'  instruction,  and  of  governesses,  whose  interests  lead 
them  to  recommend  the   boarding   school  system, — the  opinion  of 
the  public  in  favour  of  that  plan  is  not  unbiassed  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  conclusive. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  ladies  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  employing  masters  in  girls'  schools.  On  the  whole  a 
very  considerable  majority  of  both  teachers  and  parents  testify  to 
me  in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  the  importance  generally  attached 
to  it  may  be  judged  of  from  prospectuses,  in  which  it  is  always 
claimed  as  a  special  merit,  that  masters  are  engaged  to  give  lessons 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Two  reasons  are  generally  assigned 
for  this  preference :  the  one  that  a  man  receives  more  attention, 
and  enforces  better  discipline  in  a  class  of  girls  ;  tlie  other  that  he 
is  more  likely  than  a  governess  to  understand  his  subject,  and  to 
give  a  good  lesson  on  it.  Since  women  themselves  urge  these 
reasons  it  is  difficult  to  dispute  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  m  a 
school,  Avhere  the  discipline  is  loose  and  dawdling,  the  occasional 
visit  of  a  stranger  excites  interest,  and  enforces  unusual  attention. 
It  is  found  that  many  girls  will  prepare  exercises  with  greater 
exactness  and  make  greater  efforts  for  a  master  than  for  one  of  the 
ordinary  teachers  of  a  school.  Moreover,  it  is  very  easy  for  an 
occasional  teacher,  especially  if  he  has  a  stronger  will  and  a  more 
exacting  manner,  to  gain  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  pupil's 
time  for  the  preparation  of  his  own  special  subject,  and  to  achieve 
a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  it,  at  the  expense  of  her  general 
education.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  larger  number  of 
men  than  of  women  can  be  found  qualified  for  the  business  of 
teaching,  at  least  as  fir  as  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught 
is  concerned. 

But  if  governesses  were  better  instructed  the  need  for  employing 
masters  would  almost  wholly  disappear.  At  present  the  general 
disposition  to  engage  them  in  gu'ls'  schools  simply  amounts  to  an 
admission  that  the  mistresses  are  imperfectly  trained.  Of  two  per- 
sons, a  man  and  a  woman,  who  have  an  equally  accurate  acquaint- 
ance  witli   a  given  subject,   it  may  fiirly   be   assumed  that  the 
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■Roman  is  likely  to  be  the  ])etter  teaclier.  All  the  natural  gifts 
Avhicli  a'o  so  far  to  make  a  aood  teacher  she  ijossesses  iu  a  liirrli 
degree.  In  sympathy  with  learners,  in  the  imaginative  faculty 
■which  helps  her  to  sec  what  is  going  on  in  their  minds,  in  the  tact 
■which  seizes  upon  the  happiest  way  to  remove  a  difficulty,  or  to  jr.re- 
sent  a  truth,  in  insight  into  character,  in  patience,  and  in  kindness, 
she  is  likely  to  excel  him.  A  hirger  proportion  of  women  than  of 
men  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  teachers,  and  to  be  specially 
gifted  by  nature  with  the  art  of  communicating  what  they  know.  It 
is  because,  as  a  rule,  women  do  not  know  thoroughly  the  subjects 
which  are  included  even  in  the  narrow  and  pretentious  curriculum 
of  the  ordinary  ladies'  schools,  that  they  so  often  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  masters.  Other  reasons  are  often  assigned,  but 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  tliis  is  the  true  reason,  even 
■when  it  is  least  avowed.  As  to  the  increased  authority  possessed 
by  a  man,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  Authority  in  a  school 
is  mainly  dependent  on  three  things :  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  teacher  :  on  the  resolute  way  in  which  lie  exacts  obedience ; 
and  on  the  amount  of  knoAvledge  which  he  is  known  to  possess. 
In  regard  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  the  mistress  is  at  least 
as  likely  to  obtain  influence  as  a  man.  If  she  proved  equal  to  him 
or  was  even  considered  to  be  equal  to  him  in  the  third  requirement, 
her  authority  would  be  quite  as  great.  In  many  schools  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  man  is  employed  to  teach  arithmetic,  or 
English  grammar,  or  composition,  or  French,  or  writing,  or  elocu- 
tion ;  but  after  examining  the  scholars  I  have  never  found  that  any 
one  of  these  subjects  was  better  taught  than  in  other  schools  where 
there  was  a  lady  teacher  who  understood  her  business.  Indeed 
the  highest  excellence  wliich  I  have  tested  in  every  one  of  these 
subjects  has  been  attained  in  schools  where  none  but  female  teachers 
■were  employed. 

In  drawing,  the  best  results  certainly  occur  in  schools  where  the 
subject  is  taught  by  a  master.And  whenever  lectures  are  given,  or 
experimental  science  taught,  the  services  of  a  man  seem  necessary. 
In  music  and  dancing,  too,  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
progress  is  more  rapid,  ccetcris paribus,  when  the  art  is  taught  by  a 
master.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  my  examination  of  the 
schools  has  left  on  me  a  strong  impression,  that  for  all  the  ordinary 
intellectual  Avork  of  a  school,  women  arc  more  aj)propriate  teachers 
for  girls  than  men  ;  and  that  np  to  tlie  measure  of  their  (mm  hnoic- 
ledf/e  they  can  always  teach  with  at  least  equal  skill  and  effect. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  seeing  liow  exceedingly  Attainments  of 
■well  little  girls  are  often  instructed  in   all  the  matters  which  lie  S"Js,  as  com- 
within  the  range  of  a  governess's  acquirements.     Up  to  12  years  fhose  of  boys. 
of  age,  I  find  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  the  best  of  the 
ladies'    schools,  superior  to  that    observable    in    boys'    schools    of 
similar  standing.     The  girls   read   better.     They  express  them- 
selves in  writing  with  more  taste  and  correctness.      They  often 
evince  great  quickness  in   arithmetic,   and  at  least  as  clear  an 
understanding  of  the  rationale  of  the  elementary  rules,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  best  schools  for  boys.     Their  knowledge  of  liistory 
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and  geography  is  often  greater;  while  the  ciearnecs  \\iiii  which 
they  perceive  the  meanings  of  the  words,  and  their  general  interest 
in  reading,  are  decidedly  superior.  But  it  is  among  pupils  above 
the  age  of  12  that  the  difference  is  most  striking.  At  this  point  a 
girl  becomes  subject  to  many  influences  which  tend  to  check  her 
improvement.  She  is  told  that  Latin  is  not  a  feminine  acquire.- 
ment;  that  arithmetic  and  mathematics  are  only  fit  for  boys;  that 
science  is  not  useful  to  a  woman ;  and  that  she  must  begin  to 
devote  her  chief  attention  to  "ladylike  accomplishments."  Any 
fondness  she  may  have  conceived  for  the  pursuit  of  other  studies 
is  frowned  down  or  repressed ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  she 
readily  acquiesces  in  a  theory  of  education  so  agreeable,  and  so 
entirely  different  from  that  which  is  set  before  her  brothers  of  a 
similar  age. 

It  is  common  for  governesses  to  explain  the  condition  of  their 
higher  classes,  by  saying  that  girls  have  no  capacity  for  close  and 
serious  study,  or  ^'  no  head  for  mathematics."     In  this  they  do 
injustice  to  their  pupils.     Among  girls  as  among  boys  are  of  course 
some   whose  minds  fasten  more  readily   on  truth  in  an  abstract, 
and  others    in  a  concrete  form ;  some  whose  memory  is  strong, 
but  whose  power  of  judging  or  of  reasoning  is  weak,  and  yzce  t^erm. 
But  I  cannot  find  that  an  average  class  of  girls  contains  a  smaller 
number  able  to  study  Latin  or  mathematics  to  good  purpose,  than 
one  of  boys.     In  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  these   subjects  are 
taught  to  girls,  I  have  noticed  that  they  excited  quite  as  much 
interest,  and  that  the  proficiency  attained  was  quite  as  great,  age  for 
age,  as  in  good  grammar  schools.    In  the  still  rarer  cases,  in  which 
I  have  found  lady  teachers  understanding  these  subjects,  I  have 
been  told  that  they  experienced  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
teaching  them.    Those  governesses  whose  own  course  of  education 
has  included  any  branch  of  learning  or  science,  testify  strongly  to 
the  worth  and  appropriateness  of  that  study  as  a  means  of  education 
for  girls.     And  no  experience  of  mine  justifies  me  in  asserting, 
with  regard  to  any  one  department  of  useful  investigation  or  serious 
thought,  that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  girl,  or  unsuited  to 
her  intellectual  needs.     Some  day  perhaps  we  may  be  in  a  position 
to  map  out  the  whole  region  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  say  how 
much  of  it  is  masculine,  and  how  much  feminine.     At  present 
such  an  attempt  would  at  least  be  premature.      The  data  are  not 
yet  before  us,  and  the  existing  state  of  schools  proves  absolutely 
nothing,  as  to  what  girls  could  or  could  not  do,  if  they  were 
properly  encouraged  and  taught.     It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
studies  which  they  do  not  care  about,  and  many  more  which  are 
not  brought  under  their  notice.   But  it  is  always  possible  to  assign 
some  other  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  than  the  mental  incapa- 
city of  the  pupil,  or  her  inherent  unfitness  for  the  love  or  the  pur- 
suit of  truth. 

But  among  many  governesses,  who  do  not  urge  any  want  of 

useless  to  them.  j^jbiJity  for  higher  learning  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  there  is  a 

strong  feeling  that  there  is  no  necessity  or  use  for  it.    And  this  is 

a  far  graver  and  more  prevalent  difficulty.    "  It  is  our  aim  to  form 


Or  that  it  is 
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the  character  of  our  pupils,"  says  one  lady  to  me ;  "  we  do  not 
care  so  much  about  attaumient?.''  Another  says  that  '•'  slie  con- 
"  aiders  lady-like  manners  and  deportment  ftir  more  important  than 
"'learning.'"'  Another  turns  round  upon  me  r-achly  and  says: 
'•  You  know  that  gentlemen  do  not  like  learned  ladies;  our  great 
"  aim  is  to  make  the  young  people  r.ttractive  in  society,  and  if  we 
'^  can  do  that,  we  are  satisfied."  There  is  here  a  convenient 
assumption,  that  the  formation  of  tlie  moral  character  is  somehov*' 
an  alternative  to  the  improvement  of  the  understanding,  and  that, 
if  either  is  gained,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  that  the  schoolmistress  has  any  better 
mode  of  forming  the  moral  character  of  a  girl  \\v\u  by  withdrawing 
her  mind  from  what  is  frivolous,  and  kindling  her  interest  in 
serious  and  thoughtful  study.  I  cannot  find  that  moral  instruc- 
tion per  se  comes  to  much  when  unaccompanied  with  good  general 
teaching.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  the  schools  in  which  the 
intellectual  aim  is  highest,  show  any  deficiency  in  good  breeding. 
It  happens  that  the  finest  maniiers  I  ever  saw  among  young 
people, — the  moat  perfect  self-possession,  modesty,  and  freedom 
from  affectation,  were  in  a  class  of  girls  who  were  brought  to  me 
to  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  It  would  be  a  stiange 
commentary  on  our  present  system  of  education  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  studies  which  are  supposed  to  elevate  and  refine 
men,  had  an  opposite  effect  on  the  other  sex.  But  though  un- 
proved, and  probably  grossly  untrue,  there  are  many  who  believe 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  harm  which  is  done  by  school- 
mistresses, who,  in  the  hearing  of  their  pupils,  speak  slightingly 
of  mental  cultivation,  and  set  before  then!  as  the  great  nim  of  life 
to  be  attractive  and  to  nuake  conquc-ts.*  And  the  mischief  is 
scarcely  less  that  is  done  l)y  teachers  v/ho  are  too  right-minded  to 
express  it  in  words;  but  who  half  unconsciously  accept  it,  and  who 
let  their  pupils  see  that  they  acce{)t  it,  as  the  guiding  theory  of 
their  educational  plans.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  theory  which 
encourages  persons  to  become  governesses  on  the  strength  of  their 
correct  and  severe  deportment,  of  their  genteel  connexions,  and  of 
a  certr.in  pedantic  precision  in  speech,  which  is  specially  affected 
by  those  who  possess  scarcely  any  other  qualification  for  the 
teacher's  work.  Out  of  tlvs,  too,  grows  the  si  liness  and  mental 
vacuity  which  too  often  characterize  the  pupils,  and  the  lov.'  and 
dishonouring  view  which  they  take  of  the  worth  of  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  their  future  life. 

Nothing   is  more  (">n.nion   than  to  hear  the  difference  in  the  The  education 
future  destiny  of  boys  and  girls  assigned  as  a  reason   for  a  dif-  not  specially 
ference  in  the  character  and  extent  of  thur  i!;tclkctual  training.  1"t7s^/°  *^* 
A  girl  is  fated  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  must  therefore  be  womanhood, 
educated   for  domestic  life.      But  1    canuft  find  that  any  ])ari  of 
the  training  given  in  ladies' schools  educates  them  for  domestic  life, 

*  "  Sin  not  against  your  daughteis.  by  showing  or  recommending  even  indircctlv, 
"  any  excellence  they  may  possess — be  it  art,  science,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  -  as 
"  a  ture  to  men,  or  a  bait  for  catchin?  a  husband  ;  to  do  so  is  truly  to  shoot  wild  fowl 
".  with  diamonds,  or  to  knock  down  IViiit  with  a  sceptre." — Jean  P.wi,  Ru  htkr. 
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or  prepares  them  for  duties  which  are  supposed  to  be  especially 
wonKiiily.  I  a'-u  repeatedly  told  that  cooking,  the  government  of 
servants,  the  superintendence  of  their  work,  the  right  manage- 
ment of  the  purse,  and  the  power  to  economise  all  the  resources 
of  a  household,  are  of  more  importance  to  a  girl  than  learning. 
All  this  is  confessedly  true.  But  then  these  thiiir/s  are  not  taught  in 
schools.  Nor  are  tlie  laws  of  healtli,  the  elements  of  chemistry,  the 
physiology  which  would  be  b.elpfiil  in  the  care  of  children,  the 
political  economy  whic-li  would  preserve  ladies  from  mistakes  in 
dealing  with  tbiO  poor;  nor  any,  in  short,  of  those  studies  which 
seem  to  stand  in  a  close  relation  to  the  Avork  a  woman  has  to  do 
in  the  world.  Everywhere  tlie  fact  that  the  pupil  is  to  become  a 
woman  and  not  a  man  operates  upon  her  course  of  study  negatively, 
not  positively.  It  deprives  her  of  the  kind  of  teaching  which  boys 
have,  but  it  gives  her  little  or  nothing  in  exchange.  It  certainly 
does  not  give  to  her  any  exceptional  teaching  adapted  to  her 
career  as  a  woman. 

And  it  may  Avell  be  doubted  whether  such  exceptional  instruc- 
tion could  be  given  with  advantage.  Considering  how  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  a  girls'  school  is  generally  constituted,  I  think  it  very 
unlikely  that  a  course  of  lessons  on  wifely  and  household  duties,  or 
on  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sick,  the  young,  or  the  poor, 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Such  efforts,  if  made,  would 
probably  share  the  fate  of  the  many  futile  attempts  in  boys' 
schools  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  the  mercantile  or  professional  life 
of  the  pupil.  The  best  teachers  are  abandoning  such  attempts. 
They  attend  less  to  a  pupil's  special  calling,  and  more  and  more  to 
his  general  capacity.  It  is  not  by  thinking  of  the  pupil  as  a 
future  manufacturer,  or  master,  or  even  jis  a  husband  and  father, 
that  the  best  systems  of  instruction  have  been  devised  for  boys  ; 
but  by  seeking  to  develope  to  their  full  extent  the  highest  powers 
the  pupil  possesses.  It  is  the  human,  not  necessarily  the  mascu- 
line character,  which  the  best  teachers  try  to  improve  in  youth, — 
the  love  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  acquiring  it,  and  the  art  of 
retaining  and  of  wisely  employing  it.  And  if  once  it  were 
admitted,  that  relatively  to  the  duties  of  a  woman's  life,  intellectual 
culture  would  be  as  useful  and  appropriate  as  to  a  man,  the  same 
principle  would  probably  be  adopted  by  teachers  in  girls'  schools. 
The  general  Meanwhile,  it  is   no   exaggeration   to  say,  that  in  the  mass  of 

character  of  the  them   the  intellectual   aims    are  very    low,  and    the    attainments 
i'?^i'!!^^!!*'^vi  '    are  still  lower  than  the  aims.     Many  governesses  who  are  working 

given  in  girlb  ..,  •,.  i        i     •      i       i^  i 

schools.  hard  and  conscientiously  seeking  to  do  their  best,  are  scarcely 

aware  of  the  stagnation  of  mind  which  exists  around  them, 
nor  of  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  the  materials  in  their  hands 
if  proper  methods  were  employed.  They  have  no  standard  of 
comparison.  They  know  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  being  done 
in  schools  under  skilled  teachers  ;  and  their  pupils  are  subject  to  no 
examination  or  other  tests  by  which  deficiencies  might  be  revealed. 
The  educational  theories  of  a  governess  are  necessarily  suited  to  her 
circumstances.  If  she  has  never  studied  or  taught  beyond  a  certain 
range  of  subjects,  everything  beyond  that  range  seems  unnecessary. 
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If  she  only  knows  one  method  of  teaeliing  a  given  subject,  tliat 
method  seems  to  her  the  best.  By  a  sort  of  liappy  intuition  an 
ingenious  method  of  teacliing  is  now  and  then  discovered;  but  this 
is  rare,  and  many  of  the  best  results  attained  in  ladies'  schools  are 
gained  at  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of  labour  and  time. 

In  three  or  four  particulars  the  average  attainments  in  girh'  Reading. 
schools  are  higher  than  In  those  for  boys  of  corre-pondinfi-  ao-.?. 
The  superiority  of  the  reading  is  very  marked,  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  flexibility  of  voice,  and  the  quicker 
and  finer  perception  of  the  pupils,  rather  than  by  any  superiority 
in  the  methods  of  teaching.  Of  elocution  or  any  attempt  to  read 
in  a  demonstrative  or  dramatic  manner,  I  have  only  heard  one  or 
two  examples,  and  these  were  in  schools  In  which  an  elocution 
master  v\'as  employed.  It  certainly  seemed  to  possess  no  advantar>-e 
over  the  simple  and  unaffected  reading  which  I  generally  hear  in 
schools  when  the  teacher  herself  is  a  lady-like  and  intelllo-ent 
woman.  In  the  preparation  of  English  exercises  there  is  also  an 
evident  superiority  over  boys'  schools.  Governesses  teach  Eno-]ish 
grammar  better  than  mastei's,  because  they  have  more  faith  in  it; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  exercises  they  give  in  English  composition 
appear  to  me  to  be  more  judicious  and  better  adapted  to  tlielr 
purpose.  Essay  writing  is  not  attempted  so  soon,  nor  until  a 
certain  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  the  narration  of  a  slm])le 
story ;  and  when  attempted  the  subjects  chosen  are  generally 
less  abstract  and  less  remote  from  the  sphere  of  the  learner's  own 
experience. 

History  also  is  a  subject  in  which  girls  often  excel.  In  the  History  and 
best  schools  I  have  found  the  higher  classes  reading  Macaulay  or  chronology. 
Hume  with  much  intelligence  and  relish,  and  making  very  clever 
abstracts  or  paraphrases  of  the  most  notable  pnssao-es.  Yet 
there  is  no  more  singular  example  of  the  confusion  between 
means  and  ends  than  the  excessive  attention  given  in  many  o;ii-ls' 
schools  to  chronology  as  a  separate  study.  The  "  regal  taljle  " 
constitutes  a  distinct  lesson  In  many  schools,  and  systems  of  metrical 
chronology  or  mnemonic  lines  and  syllables  are  in  great  favour  with 
lady  teachers.  The  assumption  Is  tliat  dates  are  themselves  very 
important  facts,  quite  apart  from  any  knov/ledge  of  the  events 
to  which  they  belong.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  date  has  any 
value,  except  as  a  means  of  localizing  and  fixing  a  fact  which  has 
once  been  studied  and  understood.  The  ajtparatus  by  which 
<hr(tnology  is  learned  is  often  very  cumbrous.  Ver.-es  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  initial  letters  of  the  Avords  give  the  date  of  the 
event  ihey  record  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  words  have  been 
so  tortured  for  this  purpose  that  no  meaning  is  left  in  them  ;  and  I 
have  met  with  puj)ils  who  could  give  a  date  after  rccitini;  the 
verses,  but  who,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the  language,  could  not 
tell  to  what  event  the  date  referred.  Not  unfrequently,  I  have 
met  wiih  elder  pupils  or  ladies  after  leaving  school,  whose  memory 
retained  the  queer  mnemonic  syllables,  or  the  doiro-rel  rhymes 
but  who  had  forgotten  the  key. 

It  is  right  to  aid,  that  in  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Hulv  Holy  Scripture. 
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Common  faults 
in  girls'  educa- 
tion. 


Scripture,  the  girls  in  private  schools  often  excel.  There  is  but 
little  dogmatic  teaching  of  creeds  or  articles,  and  even  tlie  Church 
Catechism  is  seldom  tauglit,  except  to  boarders,  and  then  only 
when  the  pupils  belong  to  Church  of  England  families.  But 
in  most  schools  the  Bible  is  diligently  read  as  a  lesson,  and  por- 
tions of  it  are  committed  to  memory.  It  is  very  common  also 
to  supplement  the  Bible  lesson,  by  the  study  of  some  catechism 
or  compendium  of  Scrii)ture  history ;  and  by  the  preparation 
of  written  exercises  on  the  characters  or  events  described  in  the 
Bible.  Many  governesses  engage  a  clergyman  or  other  minister 
to  give  a  weekly  lecture  on  a  religious  subject ;  but  even  when  this 
is  not  done,  I  have  noticed  that  much  careful  attention  is  generally 
devoted  to  the  religious  knowledge. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  general  instruction  in  girls'  schools 
(apart  of  course  from  feminine  accomplishments)  appears  to  me  to 
be  clearly  below  that  reached  in  boys'  schools  of  corresponding 
standing.  It  seems  an  ungracious  task  to  record  the  chief  faults 
of  the  current  education  in  girls'  schools,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  of  them  which  are  too  significant  to  be  passed  over. 
Its  narrowness.  The  course  of  instruction  is  very  narrow.  It  leaves  many  of 
the  pupil's  best  faculties  wholly  unused.  It  excludes  many  topics 
of  o-reat  interest  and  importance  from  her  view,  and  teaches  her  at 
least  indirectly,  that  these  do  not  concern  her.  The  constitution 
of  states  and  of  society,  the  form  of  our  government,  the  state  of 
ancient  nations,  the  sources  of  wealth,  the  meaning  of  natural 
phenomena,  the  whole  range  and  application  of  mathematical  truth, 
are  genei*ally  presumed  to  be  beyond  her  ken.  In  boys'  schools  it  is 
true  these  things  are  often  neglected ;  but  they  are  always  treated  as 
things  worth  knowing  ;  and  steps  more  or  less  halting  and  unsatis- 
factory are  made  towards  them.  But  with  a  girl,  their  importance 
is  not  even  recognized,  and  the  influence  of  school  upon  her  mind 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  discourage  her  from  attempting  to  under- 
stand them. 

And  the  current  education  in  girls'  schools  is  wholly  unscientific. 
Beyond  the  mere  mechanical  arts  of  reading,  writing,  needlework, 
and  dancing,  every  subject  of  school  study  has  its  scientific  as  well 
as  its  practical  aspect,  and  is  capable  of  being  pursued  not  merely 
as  a  piece  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  but  as  a  body  of  truth  to 
be  systematically  handled  and  understood.  But  it  is  this  latter 
view  of  knowledge  which  is  so  generally  absent  from  girls'  schools. 
Whatever  is  learned  is  learned  empirically.  In  studying  French 
the  sole  object  is  to  pronounce  and  speak  the  language,  and  the 
grammar  is  taught  so  far  only  as  is  thought  necessary  tor  this  pur- 
])Ose.  In  learning  English,  the  principal  object  aimed  at  is  to 
acquire  "  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  language  with  pro- 
])riety."  But  of  grammar  as  a  science,  I  find  little  or  no  trace  in 
ladies'  schools.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  grammar  for  its  own 
sake,  or  to  call  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  its  rules.  A  boy 
who  learns  Latin,  even  in  a  clumsy  way,  is  forced  to  attend  to 
o-rammar /?<??'  se ;  and  learns,  however  dimly,  that  there  are  laws  in 
hmnan   speecli,    and    principles  which    underlie   the    structure    of 


Its  unscientific 
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words  and  sentences.  But  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in 
girls'  schools.  So  of  arithmetic,  they  proceed  far  enough  to 
manipulate  a  few  figures,  and  to  get  answers  to  sums.  But  at  the 
very  point  at  which  arithmetic  begins  to  be  treated  as  a  science 
in  the  best  boys'  schools,  a  girl  drops  the  subject  altogether.  It 
is  not  only  of  the  higher  arithmetic  and  of  algebra,  but  of  the 
reasons  whicli  justify  the  processes  in  the  lower  arithmetic  that 
she  is  frequently  ignorant.  Her  attontion  is  never  directed  to 
them.  She  can  seldom  explain  a  rule,  or  interpret  a  formula,  or 
refer  a  particular  example  to  a  general  law.  Her  geometry,  if 
learned  at  all,  is  drawing  and  construction  of  figures;  not  de;non- 
stration.  And  it  is  equally  true  of  any  other  branch  of  mathe- 
ujatics,  whicli  niay  intrude  itself  into  her  course  :  that  however 
pursued  it  is  never  studied  mathematically. 

Astronomy  and  the  "  use  of  the  globes,"  by  some  curious  law,  Astrouomy  and 
seem  to  be  recognized  as  constituting  the  one  department  of  science,  *^^,"  "?f  ^^  ^^^ 
specially  interesting  to  girls.  Not  unfrequently,  a  special  charge  is  "  "°^^" 
made  for  lessons  on  it ;  and  teachers  who  disapprove  of  Latin  and  of 
Euclid  as  mannish  and  uufeminine  studies,  think  it  a  useful  thing 
for  girls  to  learn  the  names  of  constellations,  and  to  make  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  altitude  of  stars,  or  the  time  at  different  places  in  the 
world,  when  it  is  12  o'clock  at  Greenwich.  But  of  astronomy 
as  a  science,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  that  girls  know  anv- 
thing.  Many  of  them  are  making  computations  of  a  technical 
kind  before  they  know  the  most  elementary  truths  about  the 
relative  position  of  planets  and  fixed  stars  to  our  eartli ;  and 
before  the  patent  absurdity  of  representing  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  by  a  pair  of  solid  globes  has  been  removed,  or  made  intelli- 
gihlc  by  exj)lanation.  Few  things  are  sadder  than  to  see  how  the 
sublimest  of  all  physical  sciences  is  vulgarized  in  ladies'  schools. 
No  subject,  if  properly  taught,  is  better  calculated  to  exalt  the 
imagination  and  to  kindle  large  thoughts  in  a  pupil's  mind.  Yet  all 
the  grandeur  and  vastness  are  eliminated  from  the  study  of 
astronomy  as  commonly  pursued  ;  and  pupils  whose  attention  has 
never  been  directed  to  any  one  of  the  great  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  governed,  think  they  are  learning  astronomy  when  they 
are  twisting  a  globe  round  and  round,  and  solving  a  few  problems 
in  latitude  and  longitude. 

Geography  also  is  a  favourite  subject  with  teachers,  chiefly,  I  Geography, 
believe,  because  in  it  the  maximum  of  visible  result  is  attainable 
at  the  smallest  expenditure  of  teaching  powei'.  Lists  of  cities,  of 
mountains,  and  of  rivers  arc  lessons  easy  to  set,  if  hard  to  learn  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  appeal  in  any  way  to  the  understanding, 
require  none  but  routine  methods  of  hearing  and  testing.  A 
map,  too,  though  not  without  a  real  value,  if  it  is  the  record  of 
geographical  facts  whicli  have  been  well  learned,  is  a  performance 
too  often  over-estimated.  The  knowledge  obtained  is  very  in- 
adequate to  the  time  spent  in  drawing  it,  especially  when  it  is 
coloured  and  ornamented  for  exhibition  at  home.  In  other 
branches,  the  same  tendency  is  observable  in  ladies'  schools,  to  be 
content  with  names,  lists,  the  nomenclature  of  science,  rather  than 
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science  itself.  1  have  seen  girls  learning  by  heart  the  wonderful 
terminology  of  the  Linnean  classification,  to  Avhom  the  very  elements 
of  vegetable  physiology  were  unknown.  Others  learn  from  a  cate- 
chism the  meaning  of  such  words  as  divisibility,  inertia,  and  impene- 
trability, who  know  nothing  of  the  physical  facts  of  which  these 
words  are  the  representatives.  In  some  schools  Joyce's  scientific 
dialogues  are  read  piecemeal,  and  furnish  partial  explanations  of 
particular  phenomena,  such  as  the  boiling  of  water,  or  the  rising  of 
mercury  in  a  barometer.  Information  more  or  less  scanty,  about 
scientific  terms  and  facts,  is  not  uncommon  in  schools ;  but  the 
study  of  a  science  as  a  science  /.  e.,  as  an  organized  method  of 
pursuing  truth,  as  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciples by  which  fticts  are  held  together,  is  practically  unknown. 
I  have  never  once  found.  In  a  girls'  school,  that  a  really  scientific 
treatise,  however  elementary  or  limited  to  one  subject,  had  been 
thoroughly  mastered. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  admitted  by  teachers  that  science  is  absent 
from  their  curriculum.  "  My  young  people,"  said  one  lady  to  me, 
"  take  great  interest  in  science.  We  have  a  lecturer  who  comes 
"  weekly  during  the  season,  and  gives  us  courses  on  astronomy, 
*'  heraldry,  botany,  and  architecture.  Sometimes,  too,  when  it 
''  is  fine,  they  go  out  and  pluck  flowers,  and  afterwards  dissect 
*'  them,  and  have  a  lesson  on  their  parts,"  I  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  this  arrangement  prevailed  at  several  superior  schools  in  the 
district ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  real  ability 
and  good  local  reputation,  v.ho  itinerate  among  the  ladies'  schools, 
to  give  lectures  of  this  kind.  Several  of  these  lecturers  favoured 
me  with  copies  of  their  syUabus  of  lectures,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  I  was  permitted  to  be  present.  The  Illustrations  were 
numerous,  the  subject  interesting,  and  the  whole  lecture  graceful 
and  gentlemanlike,  and  plentifully  garnished  with  the  poetical  and 
other  illustrations,  supposed  to  be  suited  to  a  feminine  audience. 
The  defect  of  the  lecture  was,  that  it  Avas  utterly  unintelligible  to 
little  girls,  that  it  presupposed  an  amount  of  previous  knowledge 
which  they  did  not  possess ;  and  that  there  was,  throughout, 
an  absence  of  precision  of  statement,  of  recapitulation,  of  ques- 
tionlncf,  or  of  anv  means  of  f;istenln<x  the  lecturer's  statements 
on  the  memory.  In  one  case  I  took  an  opportunity  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  question  the  pupils,  and  found  that  little  beyond 
the  vaguest  impressions  had  been  left  on  their  minds  respecting 
the  subject  taught.  Indeed,  lecturers  have  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  own  regret  that  they  had  no  time  at  the 
beginning  of  one  lecture  to  put  questions  on  the  contents  of  the 
last ;  and  that  the  written  summaries  prepared  by  some  of  the 
pupils  were  only  voluntary  and  occasional  efforts. 

Now  here  was  a  very  well-Intended  effort  to  improve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  teaching.  Thoughtful  governesses  are  aware  that 
there  is  something  small  and  petty  In  the  teaching  of  Brewer's 
Guide  or  ^^langnal's  Questions  ;  that  It  gives  scraps  of  detail  only, 
and  that  something  more  Is  wanted  to  impart  an  appetite  for 
scientific    knowledge.     They  are    not  quite  clear  as  to  what  is 
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wanted,  but  as  an  expedient  they  engage  the  services  of  a  popular 
lecturer,  who  shoots  far  above  the  heads  of  young  guds  witli  poetic 
generalizations  about  science,  and  lightly  skims  over  the  surface 
of  great  subjects,  but  who  does  not  insist  on  detail  of  any  kind.  In 
lectures  of  this  sort  there  is  little  or  no  teaching :  they  bear  no 
relation  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  interval ;  they  are  supple- 
mented by  no  regular  reading ;  they  are  tested  by  no  examinations. 
The  day  of  lecture  is,  howevei',  looked  forward  to  as  an  event ; 
other  lessons  are  put  away;  dress  is  specially  attended  to;  and  the 
young  ladies  ranged  in  close  order  sit  and  smile  rather  as  spectators 
at  a  festal  exhibition  than  as  students :  here  and  there  it  may  be 
hoped  that  some  piijnl  is  interested  and  encoui'agcd  to  pursue  the 
subject  farther ;  but  I  cannot  express  my  sense  of  the  uselessness 
of  such  displaj's  to  average  pupils,  nor  of  the  meretricious  character 
of  a  course  of  instruction  which  professes  to  explain  heraldry, 
architecture,  or  botany,  to  youno;  girls  of  13  or  14  in  six  lectures. 

It  is  this  easy,  pleasant,  superficial  style  of  teaching  which  vitiates  The  mode  of 
so  much  of  the  work  in  girls'  schools.  Up  to  a  certam  point,  *,'!'^^^'°o  rarely 
while  the  teaching  turns  upon  those  essentials  which  are  common  to  *  P  "'^  • 
good  schools  of  both  sexes,  the  work  required  of  girls  is  not  less 
systematic  than  in  boys'  schools.  But  beyond  this  point  much  of 
the  teaching  is  aimless  and  desultory,  and  turns  upon  subjects 
which  are  pursued  in  a  half-hearted  way.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  elder  pupils  seems  to  me  especially  defective  ;  there  is 
nothing  bracing  or  disciplinal  in  it.  Ko  part  of  it  challenges  the 
leai'ner's  close  attention*  or  calls  upon  her  for  the  concentration  of 
all  her  powers.  There  are  few  intellectual  difficulties  to  master. 
The  higher  or  philosophical  aspect  of  school  studies  is  never 
presented  to  her.  She  is  often  interested  in  literature,  and  reads 
Shakespeare  or  Milton  Avith  pleasure  ;  but  she  is  never  invited  to 
study  a  poem  critically,  to  examine  its  archaic  words,  to  hunt  out 
all  its  allusions,  or  exhaust  its  meaning.  Even  in  the  best  schools 
the  highest  ideal  seems  to  be  to  produce  "  well-informed  women," 
but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  t^cheme  to  make  them  thinkers,  or  to 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  truth.     And  if  the  reproach  be 

*  A  very  eminent  authoress,  lately  deceased,  -nhose  counsel  I  asked  on  this  point, 
told  me  frankly  that  she  did  not  think  it  desirable  for  a  girl  to  learn  to  concentrate 
lier  attention  on  one  subject  at  a  time.  The  success  of  a  man's  life,  indeed,  she  said, 
depended  much  on  his  power  of  doing  this.  ^loreo-ver,  all  tIk;  arrangements  of  society 
assume  tliat  he  has  business  which  must  not  be  internipted;  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  whether  he  is  doing  little  or  much,  it  is  a  sin  to  distm-b  him.  But  a 
woman's  usefulness  depends  on  her  power  of  diffusing  herself,  and  making  her 
influence  felt  at  a  number  of  points  at  once.  She  cannot  withdraw  herself  to  a  study. 
Her  place  is  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  inidst  of  others,  within  everyone's  call,  and 
at  the  ready  disposal  of  a  number  of  chiiniants,  mIiosc  demands,  though  separately 
trilling,  are  collectively  important.  You  would  only  make  her  uuhap])y  l)y  giving 
her  the  habit  of  fastening  her  intellectual  powers  on  one  thing  at  a  time.  ]  think  it 
right  thus  to  mention  >Irs.  Gaskell's  high  authority  for  a  doctrine  which  I  disapprove. 
However  multitudinous  a  man's  duties  may  be,  he  surely  does  all  of  them  the  better, 
if  he  possess  tlic  j)ower  of  bringing  his  whole  faculty  to  bear  upon  each  of  them  in 
succession.  lie  is  none  tlie  less  qualified  to  do  small  things,  because  he  has  a  reserved 
power  of  doing  great  things  when  occasion  requires.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  any  of  us,  man  or  woman,  which  tends  to  dis.,ipate  and 
■wastu  our  intellectual  powers  and  make  us  incapable  of  serious  thought,  theu  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  wiiy  our  education  should  correct  this  tendency. 

a.  c.  2.  U 
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just  that  women  do  not  reason  accurately,  and  that  their  know- 
ledge, even  when  they  possess  it,  is  deficient  in  organic  unity,  in 
coherence,  and  in  deptli ;  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  any  recondite 
explanation  of  the  fact.  The  state  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
are  educated  sufficiently  explains  it. 
Needlework.  It  w^ould  not  be  right,  however,  to  keep  out  of  view  the  two  or 

three  subjects  which  are  taught  in  girls'  schools  exclusively,  and 
which,  might  be  supposed  to  furnish  a  reasonable  pretext  for  the 
general  omission  of  intellectual  training.  Needlework  is  obviously 
one  of  these.  It  is  sometimes  neglected  even  in  establishments  of 
some  pretension,  but  in  a  clear  majority  of  schools  it  occupies  a 
good  deal  of  time.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  devote 
time  to  it  may  be  judged  of  by  a  comparison  of  the  middle  class 
schools  Avith  the  schools  for  the  poor,  of  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  examine  a  great  many  in  this  district.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
every  such  school  to  which  girls  are  admitted  the  Committee  of 
Council  insist  on  regular  instruction  in  needlework  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  receiving  a  grant.  About  an  hour  every  day 
is  commonly  devoted  to  this  task,  and  as  all  the  children  do  not 
work  at  once,  each  is  probably  engaged  on  an  average  about  three 
hours  in  the  week  in  it.  Among  half-time  scholars — girls  between 
eight  and  thirteen  who  are  employed  in  factories  for  half  of  every 
day, — the  whole  time  is  somewhat  less,  and  scarcely  amounts  to 
two  hours  per  week.  Yet  girls  in  such  schools  usually  acquire  the 
power  of  performing  all  ordinary  kinds  of  plain  sewing  by  the  age 
of  12  ;  and  in  the  West  Riding  the  specimens  prepared  by  them  at 
that  age  are  often  noticeable  for  their  great  neatness  and  beauty. 
A  pupil  teacher  by  the  age  of  15  is  generally  proficient  enough 
in  the  art  of  sewing,  fixing,  and  cutting  out,  to  be  able  to  make 
her  own  garments,  and,  meanwhile,  she  is  expected  to  have  made 
regular  progress  in  her  studies  and  to  have  been  closely  engaged 
for  two  years  in  assisting  the  mistress.  It  does  not  therefore  seem 
necessary  that  the  mental  improvement  of  children  in  a  higher 
rank  of  life  should  be  very  seriously  hindered  by  the  claims  of 
needlework.  For  although  it  is  an  important  art  for  every  woman 
to  acquire,  its  importance  does  not  become  greater  as  we  ascend, 
into  the  class  in  wliicli  ladies  are  relieved  by  the  dressmaker  and 
the  sewing-machine  from  the  necessity  of  manual  labour ;  and  I 
cannot  find  that  the  art  of  sewing,  when  once  acquired,  is  one 
in  which  incessant  and  toilsome  practice  is  needed,  as  in  music 
or  in  painting,  in  order  to  "  keep  the  hand  in  "  or  to  attain  excel- 
lence. If  time  is  wasted  in  ladies'  schools  on  needlework,  it  is 
upon  Berlin  work,  on  crochet,  or  on  other  forms  of  what  is  desig- 
nated with  curious  infelicity  "  fancy-work ;"  not  upon  the  employ- 
ments which  are  helpful  either  for  the  direction  or  criticism  of 
household  needlework.  Some  governesses  have  told  me,  M'ith  great 
concern,  that  their  elder  pupils  w^ere  too  much  engrossed  in  such 
occupations,  and  preferred  a  new  pattern  in  embroidery  or  "  tatting  " 
to  the  study  of  books  in  any  form.  In  other  schools  which  are 
more  or  less  pervaded  by  High  Church  influences,  the  making  of 
ecclesiastical  ornaments  ^  r  alms-biigs,  altar-cloths,  and  the  like,secms 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  quasi-religious  emplovment.  But  whatever  be 
the  vahie  of  the  result  produced,  there  is  uo  dount  that  a  heavy 
price  is  paid  for  it  in  the  mental  indolence  and  listlessness  which 
the  occupation  generates.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  expense 
of  a  girl's  education  is  so  great,  that  many  parents  are  compelled  to 
withdraw  their  daughters  from  school  before  it  is  finished ;  and  that 
several  years,  at  least,  of  abundant  leisure  generally  await  girls 
after  leaving  school ;  it  is  surprising  that  parents  will  allow  any  of 
the  precious  hours  of  school-life  to  be  wasted  on  the  stroma 
inertia  of  fancy  needlework.  Yet  it  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  very  rare  for  parents  to  protest  against  it ; — or,  indeed, 
against  anything  except  unsuitable  companions,  under-feeding,  or 
over-study. 

The  study  of  French  is  generally  regarded  as  the  intellectual  French. 
specialite  of  a  girls'  school.  The  reason  why  modern  languages 
which  are  specially  useful  in  business,  in  politics,  in  travel,  and  in 
intercourse  with  the  world,  should  be  considered  panicularly 
appropriate  for  that  half  of  the  population  which  spends  most  of 
its  time  at  home,  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  our 
English  educational  system.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  girls' 
schools  efforts  are  made  to  teach  French  to  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  than  in  boys'  schools  of  corresponding  position.  I  compute 
that  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  have  commenced  the  study 
of  French,  or  nearly  double  the  pro[tortion  in  boys'  schools.  But 
I  doubt  whether  double  the  number  attain  the  power  to  read  a 
French  book  with  ease,  or  to  write  a  letter  in  that  language,  before 
leaving  school.  All  the  lieads  of  schools  complain  bitterly  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  properly  qualified  French  teachers.  In 
choosing  a  governess  it  is  apt  to  be  assumed  that  because  she 
speaks  French  she  can  teach  the  language  ;  and  a  pure  Parisian 
accent  is  regarded  as  of  more  consequence  than  grammatical  know- 
ledge, familiarity  with  literature,  or  the  power  of  explaining- 
principles.  Accordingly  there  is  very  little  teaching  of  French 
grammar,  in  the  sense  in  which  Latin  is  taught  to  boys.  Few  of 
the  French  teachers  arc  comjietent  to  teach  it.  Some  of  the  best 
lessons  in  French  which  I  have  heard,  either  in  boys'  or  girls' 
schools,  have  been  given  by  English  teachers ;  and  the  lack  of  a 
pure  French  pronunciation  appeared  to  me  to  be  compensated, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  a  learner's  career,  by  the  greater 
facility  of  explanation,  and  the  greater  authority  which  the  teacher 
l^ossessed.  A  very  mischievous  plan  prevails  in  some  schools,  of 
forbidding  the  pupils  during  certain  fixed  hours  to  use  any  other 
than  the  French  language  in  conversation.  All  my  observations 
lead  me  to  believe  that  this  practice  is  very  wearisome  to  the 
])upils,  that  it  forces  their  thoughts  into  a  narrow  groove,  and  that 
it  begets  great  slovenliness  and  inaccui-acy  in  the  use  of  French. 
It  is  impossible  fur  the  most  wakeful  and  skilful  of  French 
governesses  to  hear  and  correct  all  the  mistakes  which  a  group  of 
girls  will  make  during  an  hour  of  leisure  or  a  walk;  and  a  pupil 
is  more  often  confirmed  in  a  bad  habit  or  idiom  than  led  to  adoi)t 
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a  goor]  one.  The  best  plan  I  have  seen  in  use  was  tlmt  of  an 
accom2;)lislied  French  teacher,  who  at  the  end  of  each  formal  lesson, 
devoted  15  minutes  to  conversation  upon  it.  At  first  the  pupils 
were  simply  allowed  to  take  the  sentences  which  had  occurred  in 
the  exercise,  and  convert  them  from  the  affirmative  into  the  inter- 
rogative form :  afterwards  they  were  encouraged  to  make  further 
variations  on  the  words  of  the  lesson.  The  main  value  of  the 
exercise  consisted  in  the  fact  that  Avithin  a  limited  range  the 
pupils  had  something  definite  to  say,  and  proper  words  in  which 
to  sav  it.  But  to  ask  children  to  converse  in  a  foreign  lan2;uaGre 
on  subjects  to  which  their  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  does  not 
extend,  is  only  to  betray  them  into  habits  of  inaccuracy,  and  to 
encourage  triviality  and  poverty  of  thought. 

Music.  The  time  spent  in  the  study    of  music  varies    veiy  much  in 

schools.  If  a  girl  receives  three  lessons  each  week  in  instrumental 
music,  she  is  expected  also  to  practise  every  day  for  an  hour;  and  as 
she  advances,  a  still  larger  amount  of  practice  is  frequently  exacted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  of  all  the  '•  accomplishments,"  that  of 
playing  on  the  pianoforte  encroaches  most  on  the  time  that  would 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  intellectual  improvement.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  result  is  produced  at  all 
adequate  to  this  sacrifice  of  time.  Opinions  vary  much  about  the 
proportion  of  pupils  who  are  likely  to  engage  in  the  study  of 
music  with  advantage  ;  but  all  the  most  competent  persons  whom 
I  have  consulted  testify  strongly  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  all 
scholars  to  do  so ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  commence 
the  study  of  the  subject,  unless  there  is  some  natural  taste  for  it, 
and  some  probability  that  more  than  mechanical  skill  will  be 
attained.  In  a  very  admirable  school  already  described  I  found 
a  system  which  appeared  well  calculated  to  prevent  needless 
waste  of  time  on  accomplishments  by  pupils  who  had  no  taste 
for  them.  The  school  consists  of  two  divisions,  of  which  the 
first  is  preparatory,  and  included  all  the  pupils  up  to  the  age 
of  13.  In  this  lower  department  there  are  no  extra  charges, 
one  payment  covered  the  entire  cost  of  instruction.  Besides  the 
ordinary  English  subjects  the  rudiments  of  music,  drawing, 
French,  and  German  are  taught  in  it ;  and  no  appeal  is  made  to 
the  parents  as  to  which  subject  the  pupils  shall  take.  At  13, 
when  they  enter  the  upper  school,  the  head  of  the  establishment 
has  ascertained  in  which  direction  the  future  course  should  be 
guided.  She  places  herself  in  communication  with  the  parents, 
on  her  advice  certain  subjects  are  selected  and  others  laid  aside  ; 
and  the  pupils  enter  the  master's  classes  accordingly. 

Vocal  music.  Althougli  singing  is  so  little  practised  in  schools,  it  seems  that 

a  far  larger  projjortion  of  pupils  may  fairly  hope  to  attain  excel- 
lence in  vocal  than  in  instrumental  music.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Monk,  of  Yoi'k  Minster,  says : — 

"  I  think  that  all  girls,  and  boys  too,  should  be  taiight  the  rudi- 
"  ments  of  musical  grammar,  i.e.,  to  read  and  comprehend  the 
"  written  language  of  music  with  fluency.     This  may  be  acquired 
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"  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  tliree  or  four  months.  Some 
'^  practice  in  singing-  tlie  scale  and  otlier  easy  exercise  will  be 
**'  simultaneously  carried  on  ;  from  which  the  teacher  will  be  able 
"  to  judge  what  pupils  should  be  excluded  from  subsequent  singing 
"  lessons.  In  towns  the  proportion  of  such  incapables  is  very 
"  small  as  compared  with  the  number  of  those  possessing  what  is 
**  called  'an  ear  for  music'  JNIy  own  experience  has  led  me  to 
"  believe  that  19  out  of  20  children  living  in  large  towns  may  be 
"  taught  to  sing,  provided  their  training  is  begun  at  an  early  age. 
*'  In  the  country  both  the  ear  and  the  general  intelligence  are 
"  duller." 

The  time  demanded  by  these  various  accomplishments  in  the  currl-  Woi-k  and  play 
culum  of  a  girls'  school  accounts  partially  though  not  wholly  for  the  not  sufficiently- 
low  standard  of  intellectual  training  generally  attained  in  it.  There  separate  m 
are  one  or  two  other  causes  which  operate  more  in  schools  for 
girls  than  in  those  for  boys.  One  of  these  is  the  way  in  which 
work  and  leisure  are  often  mingled-  When  a  boy  leaves  off  lessons 
he  enters  at  once  upon  a  kind  of  amusement  wdiich  carries  all  his 
thoughts  in  another  direction,  and  calls  into  play  his  physical 
energy.  But  much  of  the  time  spent  out  of  school  is  passed  by 
girls  in  occupations  which  affect  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
play  and  work.  A  walk,  during  which  books  may  be  read  or 
French  spoken,  does  little  or  nothing  for  recreation.  The 
game  of  croquet,  which  is  so  much  practised  in  schools,  is  com- 
patible with  a  good  deal  of  listless  idling,  and  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  physical  exercise.  In  three  or  four  of  the  schools  which  I 
have  visited,  a  professor  of  callisthenics  has  been  engaged  to  give 
set  lessons  ;  but  the  whole  object  of  these  exercises  is  to  give  the 
pupils  a  better  style  of  walking,  and  to  show  them  how  to  deport 
themselves.  They  do  not  svipply  the  vigour  and  joyousness  Avhich 
belong  to  the  free  and  healthy  play  of  boys.  If  the  professors  of 
callisthenics  would  devise  some  games  which  would  do  for  girls 
what  cricket  and  football  do  for  boys  they  would  render  a  public 
service.  For  the  habit  of  playing  with  zest  at  some  game  which 
brings  all  the  limbs  into  free  exercise  is  not  without  an  important 
reflex  effect  on  the  intellectual  work.  It  is  because  girls  do 
not  play  with  sufficient  ahandon  and  self-forgetfulness,  that  their 
lessons  arc  apt  to  be  done  in  a  superficial  way.  If  their  plav  were 
more  bracing  and  recreative,  their  mental  improvement  would  be 
sounder  and  more  rapid  than  it  is. 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  of  which  governesses  complain  is  FrcH|uent 
the  caprice  with  which  pupils  are  removed  from  school  to  school,  '"'^'"ovals, 
and  especially  the  frequent  habit  of  sending  elder  girls  for  the  last  \^^  schools" 
one  or  two  years  to  a  '*  finishing  school,*'  i.e.,  a  school  a  little  more 
expensive.     A  girl  is  often  removed  at  14  or  15  to  another  school 
to  receive  what  parents  believe  to  be  the  final  polish.     I  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  special  inquiries  respecting  the  workino* 
of  this  plan,  and  I  am  sure  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  as  mis- 
chievous to  the  pupils  as  it  is  disheartening  to  the  teachers.     If  a 
girl  is  not  properly  taught  at  a  school  she  ought  to  be  removed 
from  it  earlier  than  14  or  15;  and  if  she  is  she  gains  nothing  by 
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a  change,  even  to  a  scliool  of  superior  standing.*  A  new  set  of 
books  and  methods  breaks  the  continuity  of  her  studies  ;  she  spends 
a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  unlearning  what  she  has  acquired  before ; 
and  the  whole  effect  of  her  two  years'  residence  in  a  new  school  i? 
often  to  throw  back  her  improvement  to  a  serious  extent. 

In  these  general  remarks  on  girls'  schools  I  have  not  attempted 
to  discriminate  between  what  are  called  the  better  class  of  schools 
and  others  Indeed,  the  experience  of  this  district  does  not  enable 
me  to  do  so  to  any  purpose.  The  high  or  expensive  school  un- 
doubtedly diifers  in  some  important  respects  from  its  humbler 
rival.  It  is  carried  on  in  a  better  house;  it  has  a  more  numerous 
staff  of  teachers  ;  it  is  more  ''select;"  it  retains  its  pupils  to  a 
later  age,  and  it  is  presided  over  by  a  person  of  a  higher  social 
position.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  a  place  of  better  teaching. 
When  we  ascend  to  the  higher  or  more  expensive  schools  for  boys ; 
we  often,  though  not  always,  find  that  they  are  so  because  the 
master  is  a  graduate  of  a  university,  or  because  he  possesses  some 
other  professional  qualification.  But  professional  qualification  and 
scholarship  are  as  rare  in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  ranks  of  girls' 
schools.  They  are,  in  fact,  absent  alike  from  both.  Society  has 
no  right  to  complain  of  this.  It  provides  no  training  for  a  governess 
who  wishes  to  qualify  herself  for  her  profession.  It  has  no  test  by 
which  it  can  measure  or  certify  any  qualification  which  ibrtune  or 
diligence  may  have  enabled  her  to  obtain.  The  qualified  and  the 
unqualified  enter  the  profession  on  equal  terms.  Ladylike  manners, 
a  little  money,  good  connexions,  and  the  power  to  draw  up  an 
attractive  prospectus,  have  far  more  to  do  with  tlie  pecuniary 
success  of  a  school  than  knowledge  or  teaching  power.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  schoolmistresses  learn  to  dispense  with  qualifi- 
cations which,  in  the  present  state  of  education,  are  hard  to  obtain, 
and  which,  even  if  obtained,  meet  with  little  recognition. 

After  all  the  great  hindrance  to  improvement  in  ladies'  schools 
lies  in  the  very  general  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the 
mental  cultivation  of  their  daughters.  As  a  rule,  the  governesses 
have  an  ideal  of  education  far  higher  than  that  of  the  average 
parents,  and  I  have  seen  many  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  under  the  great  difficulties  of  parental 
apathy  or  discouragement.  Everywhere  I  am  told  by  governesses 
that  parents  cannot  "see  the  use  of"'  any  subject  of  instruction 
except  plain  rudiments  and  accomplishments.  This  point  has  been 
adverted  to  in  connexion  with  the  school  work  of  boys.  The 
knowledge  which  will  "  pay "  in  the  business  or  pursuit  a  lad  is 
likely  to  enter  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  parents.  But  the  only 
business  of  life  which  they  contrmplate  for  their  daughter  is  mar- 
riajre,  and  they  ask  for  an  education  \Yhich  will  fit  her  for  this  end. 


*  So  strongly  is  the  mischief  of  frequent  removals  felt  by  the  authorities  at  Wesley 
College,  SheiBeld,  that  they  allow  any  pupil  who  enters  young,  to  continue  for  the 
whole  term  of  his  school  life,  by  paying  the  junior  class  fees.  Higher  fees  are,  of 
course,  paid  by  older  pupils  who  enter  at  13  or  15,  but  every  parent  who  permits  the 
course  of  his  son's  education  to  be  unbroken,  gains  the  advantage  of  the  lower  scale 
of  fees  as  Ions  as  he  ren-xains  in  the  school. 
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And  tiie  accomplishments  whicli  they  value  are  those  which  promise 
I'lither  to  increase  her  attractiveness  before  marriage  than  her  happi- 
ness or  usefulness  after  that  event.*  Such  parents  do  not  wish  her 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  conventionally  required  of  women  in  her 
station.  But  they  rather  dread  her  knowing  any  more.  They 
think  higher  knowledge  will  make  her  singular,  possibly  unat- 
tractive in  society.  At  any  rate  they  do  not  vrish  to  try  the 
experiment.  They  will  not  recognize  the  plain  facts  of  life, — that 
women,  who  have  more  leisure  than  men,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make,  even  unconsciously,  the  noblest  use  of  any  culture 
they  possess  ;  and  that  every  sensible  man  who  now  marries 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  happiness,  would  have  a  still  better 
prospect  of  it,  if  his  wife  could  share  his  highest  intellectual  pur- 
suits. It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  common  is  the  assumption  that 
the  repose  and  enjoyment  of  home  are  in  some  way  incompatible 
Avirh  a  loftier  standard  of  intellectual  education  for  women.  It  is 
true  that  no  one  seems  able  to  point  to  any  example  in  illustration 
of  the  doctrine ;  or  to  assert  that  when  we  ascend  into  the  house- 
holds in  which  the  highest  feminine  culture  prevails  we  find  any 
lack  of  grace  or  of  affection,  any  less  regard  for  children,  or  any 
disposition  to  neglect  household  duties.  But  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  thousands  of  instances  of  men  -who  have  started  in 
life  with  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  Avith  a  determination  to  master 
at  least  some  one  department  of  honourable  thought  or  inquiry ; 
yet  who  have  gradually  sunk  into  habits  of  mental  indolence,  have 
allowed  all  their  great  aims  to  fade  out  of  view,  and  have  become 
content  with  the  reading  supplied  by  Mudie  and  the  news- 
papers, simply  from  a  dread  of  isolation  and  because  these  resources 
sufficed  for  the  intellectual  aliment  of  the  rest  of  the  household. 
Thei'c  is  no  hope  for  tlie  middle  classes,  until  the  range  of  topics 
which  they  care  about  includes  something  more  than  moneymaking, 
religious  controversies,  and  ephemeral  politics ;  nor  until  they  con- 
sider that  mental  cultivation,  apart  from  its  l)earing  on  any  of  the 
business  of  life,  is  a  high  and  religious  duty.|  When  they  come 
to  consider  this,  they  will  set  as  great  a  value  on  evidences  of 
intellectual  power  or  literary  taste  when  they  are  put  forth  by  a 
girl  as  by  a  boy  ;  and  they  will  feel  that  the  true  measure  of  a 
woman's  right  to  knowledge  is  her  capacity  for  receiving  it,  and 
not  any  theories  of  ours,  as  to  what  she  is  fit  for,  or  what  use  she 
is  likelv  to  make  of  it. 


*  "  The  system  of  female  education  as  it  now  stands  aims  only  at  embellishing  a 
"  few  years  of  life  which  are,  in  themselves,  so  full  of  grace  and  happiness  that  they 
"  hardly  want  it,  and  then  leaves  the  rest  of  existence  a  miserable  prey  to  idle 
"  insignificance." — Sydnky  Smith. 

f  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  in  the  City  of  London  a  new  trust  fund  of  more  than 
tiO,000/.  has  just  been  created  for  improving  the  education  of  boys,  uotMitlistanding 
the  existence  of  enormous  unused  endowments  for  precisely  the  same  purpose.  No  part 
of  this  is  available  for  girls.  Merchants  and  banliers  subscribe  freely  ;  even  a  joint- 
stock  company  contributes  l.OOU/.  on  the  express  ground  that  a  better  race  of  clerks 
and  "  commercial  "  men  is  wanted  to  do  the  work  of  the  City.  But  for  those  who 
are  to  be  the  wives  of  these  men,  whose  influence  will  determine  the  characters  which 
they  form,  and  the  lives  they  lead,  no  provision  is  even  contemplated. 
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General  Topics. 

School  Pri\ate  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  generally  held  in 

Premises.  ordinary  d^velling  houses,  more  or  less  adapted  by  alteration  for 
school  purposes.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions.  Among 
the  boys'  boarding  schools  which  I  visited  five  had  been  built 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  four  were  large  mansions  which  had 
been  skilfully  converted,  and  one  had  been  a  convent,  the  chapel 
of  which,  though  still  emblazoned  with  religious  symbolism,  served 
as  a  commodious  school  room.  In  ten  other  cases  the  house  was 
an  ordinary  dwelling  house,  but  a  school  room  had  been  built 
adjoining.  Among  girls'  schools  I  only  met  with  two  examples 
of  premises  which  had  been  erected  exclusively  with  a  view  to 
their  use  as  schools.  The  majority  of  private  schoolrooms  have  a 
look  of  greater  comfort  than  the  ordinary  grammar  school,  and  are 
quite  as  well  provided  with  school  apparatus  ;  but  they  are  less 
roomy,  and  are  often  low  and  ill  ventilated.  As  compared  with 
good  Xational  schools,  the  equipment  of  nine  private  schools  out 
of  ten  is  very  deficient.  The  arrangements  for  boarders  being 
nearly  always  in  rooms  built  for  the  accommodation  of  private 
families,  are  more  generally  unsatisfactory.  The  dormitories  are 
often  crowded,  and  the  space  available  for  washing,  for  recreation, 
and  for  private  study  is  rarely  sufficient.  In  not  more  than  one 
school  in  ten  is  it  a  rule  that  every  scholar  shall  have  a  separate 
bed.* 

School  Books,  As  to  books,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  private  teachers  than  of  grammar  school 
masters  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  modern 
manuals,  and  either  used  them  or  were  wishing  to  introduce  them. 
Is^otwithstanding  the  heavy  charges  made  for  school  books  in  bills, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  majority  of  pupils  are  well  supplied; 
and  teachers  complain  of  the  great  difficulty  of  introducing  an 
improved  text-book  owing  to  the  imwillingness  of  the  parents  to 
allow  that  an  old  book  on  the  same  subject,  which  has  perhaps 
been  partially  worn  out  by  an  elder  brother,  shall  be  laid  aside. 
The  best  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty  is  by  a  plan  which  is 
adopted  by  five  or  six  of  the  most  successful  schoolmasters  in  the 
district.  They  charge  a  fixed  sum  for  the  use  of  books,  and 
supply  every  boy  during  his  stay  at  school  with  every  manual  he 
requires,  from  a  common  stock.  This  plan  is  more  economical, 
and  leaves  the  teacher  at  liberty  to  make  any  changes  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Parents  complain  very  much  of  the  divei'sity 
and  cost  of  school  books,  and  often  express  surprise  that  if  a  boy 
is  sent  to  a  new  school  every  one  of  his  old  books  has  to  be  super- 

*  I  saw  in  one  cheap  boarding  school  six  beds,  in  a  low-roofed  room  18  feet  by  1.5. 
Each  of  these  was  occiipied  by  two  scholars  ;  and  they  were  packed  so  close  that  it 
was  difficult  to  reach  one  bed  without  walking  over  others.  There  were  four  such 
rooms,  all  damp,  low,  ill-ventilated,  and  crowded.  Yet  no  teacher  or  other  person  in 
authority  slept  on  the  same  tioor. 
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seded  by  a  new  one.*  It  has  been  frequently  urged  on  mc  that 
a  greater  uniformity  in  this  respect  would  be  desirable,  and 
that  if  the  scholastic  profession  were  properly  organized  it  would 
be  a  useful  function  for  some  central  authority  to  prescribe  the 
books  which   should   be  used.     But  the  convenience  of  such  an 

*  One  gentleman,  whose  son's  school  life  extended  to  ten  years,  from  seven  to  seven- 
teen, and  was  passed  in  three  schools,  of  which  the  third  was  an  endowed  grammar 
school,  has  presei'ved  a  careful  list  of  all  the  books  which  he  was  required  to  purchase 
during  that  period,  and  has  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  as  follows  : — 


Year. 
1 855. 
1857. 
1859. 
1864. 

1855. 
1856. 
1858. 
1859. 
1862. 
1863. 
1856. 
1858. 
1859. 
1858. 
1863. 


1855. 
1857. 


;Mavor's  Spelling  Book. 
Kenny's. 
Guy's. 
Latham's  ditto. 
Parker's  Composition. 
Birkin's  Arithmetical  Tables. 
Guy's  Arithmetic. 
Colenso's  ditto. 

Ditto  Progressive  Exercises  in  ditto. 
Watson's  Examples  in  Arithmetic. 
Barnard  Smith's  School  Arithmetic. 
Hutchinson's  Geographj-. 
Cornwell's  School  ditto. 
Ditto  Geogi-aphy  for  Beginners. 
Ditto  School  Atlas. 
Nelson's  ditto. 
Butler's  ^Vncient  Atlas. 
I^mpriere's  Cla,ssical  Dictionary. 
Stepping    Stone   to   Bible  Know- 
ledge. 
Lennie's  Grammar. 


EXGLISII. 

I  Year. 
1858. 
1859. 
1857. 


1861. 
1864. 

1865. 

1855. 

1862. 
1863. 
1863. 


Allen  and  Cornwell's  ditto. 

M'Leod's  ditto. 

Peep  of  Day. 

Early  Instruction  by  Preceptor. 

Sinclau-'s    Questions    on     Church 

Catechism. 

New  Testament  History,  Wheeler's. 
Ditto  Pinnock's. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Hoare's. 

AVelchman's  39  Articles. 

Adolphus'  Compendium  Theologi- 
cum. 

Payne's  Select  Poetry  for  Chil- 
dren. 

Euclid. 

Colenso's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

Page's  Introductory  Text  Book  of 
Geologj'. 

Page's  Introductory  Text  Book  of 
Physical  Geography. 


History. 


Year. 
1855. 
1857. 


1859. 


1863. 
1864. 
186.5. 


Little  Arthur's  England. 
Edwards'    Sunmiary     of    English 

History. 
Taylor's  England  and  its  People. 
Christian      Knowledge      Society's 

England. 
Gleig's  England,  Part  I. 
Student's  Hume. 
Ince's  Outline's  of  English. 
Smith's  Smaller  England. 


Year. 
1863. 
1860. 
1863. 
1865. 
1862. 
1863. 
1865. 
1 863. 
186.5. 


Spalding's  English  Literature. 
Browne's  Greece. 
Smith's  Student's  Greece. 
Ditto,  smaller  ditto. 
Browne's  Rome. 
Liddell's  Student's  Rome. 
Smith's  smaller  ditto. 
Bonnechose's  France. 
Cockayne's  Outlines  of  ditto. 


1855.  First  Book. 

1856.  Bossut's  Phrase  Book. 
1S57.  Perrin's  Spelling. 

Bossut's  Word  Book. 
Bossut's  First  French  and  English 
Grammar. 

1858.  Hall's  First  Course. 

1859.  liabersak's  Conversational  I'hra^es. 


Frexch. 
1860 


Habersak's  Tales. 

Ditto        Key  to  ditto, 
1861.  Arnold's  First  Book. 
1863.  Gramraaire  des  Grammaires. 

Bcautes  des  Ecrivains  Fran9ais. 

Delille's  Grammar. 
1865.  Ditto       Prosateurs  Francais. 


Gi:rman. 


1SC2.  Habersak's  Declensions. 

Ditto         Conversational  Phrases. 
1863.  Tiarks'  Practical  Grammar. 


1863.  Tiarks'  Progressive  Reader. 

1864.  Flii!?el's  Dictionary. 
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arrangement  ^yould  probably  be  counterbalanced  by  its  dangers. 
No  book,  however  good,  is  suited  for  universnl  adoption.  Each 
man  teaches  best  from  the  book  which  he  likes,  and  which  fits  best 
the  character  of  his  own  mind.  The  best  teachers  are  those  who 
supplement  or  even  supersede  the  text-book  by  their  own  oral 
explanations.  To  them  it  matters  little  what  book  they  use. 
Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  most  effective  lessons  from 
men  who  were  using  a  bad  book,  and  so  v/ere  goaded  into 
criticizing  it,  and  supplying  its  deficiencies.  It  may  be  a  good 
thing  that  a  teacher  should  be  made  acquainted  Avith  the  fact  that 
there  are  better  books  in  existence  than  Walkinghame  and  Dil- 
worth  ;  but  it  would  be  most  mischievous  to  diminish  his  liberty 
of  choice.  Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  discourage  indepen- 
dent thought  and  original  methods  among  teachers,  and  to  render 
their  work  mechanical,  than  to  enforce  upon  them  the  use  of 
books,  however  good,  which  for  any  reason  they  disapproved. 

Drawing.  The  little  experience  which  this  district  furnishes  respecting  the 

teaching  of  drawing  applies  equally  to  schools  for  both  sexes. 
Drawing  lessons  are  very  generally  given  by  visiting  teachers  and 
local  artists ;  among  whom  are  some  of  real  merit,  who  take  their 
pupils  through  a  judicious  course.  But  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  drawings  which  have  been  offered  for  my  inspection  are 
meretricious  performances,  in  which  high  colour  and  deep  shading 
are  more  conspicuous  than  careful  outline  or  good  taste.  There  is 
no  easiex  way  of  gratifying  ignorant  parents  than  by  a  showy 
picture  or  map,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  struggling  teacher 

Latin. 

1858.  Kennedy's  Grammar.  I    1863.  Gradns,  Pj-per's. 

*  ThomboiTow's  Exercises.  Virgilii  Opera  Omnia. 

Arnold's  Henry's  First  .Book.  Horatii,  ditto. 

1859.  Eutropius,  Allen's.  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  &c. 

1860.  Csesar's  Commentaries.  Oxenham's  English  Notes  for  Latiu 
Kiddle's  Young  Scholar's  Diction-  Elegiacs. 

ary.  |  Latin  and  French  Constructions. 

Allen's  new  Delectus.  j  Ciceronis  Orationes  Selectee,  Fer- 

1861.  EclogEe  Ovidianse,  Part  IL  |  guson. 

"Bradley's  Prose  Exercises.  '  Sallustii  Qua?  extant,  Valpy. 

1862.  Cornelius  Nepos,  by  Bradley.  '    1864.  Wilkins'  Prose  Exercises. 
Evans'  Boys'  First  Verse  Book.         i  Livy,  2  vols. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar.       ^865.  Wilkins' Prose  Composition. 

1863.  Arnold's  Prose  Composition,  Part  I.   I 

Greek. 

1859.  Wordsworth's  Grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Part  I. 
Adams'  New  Delectus.                                     Arnold's  Prose  Composition,  Part  I. 

1860.  Major's     Elementary     Praxis    of  Notabilia  Qusedam. 

Composition.  1864.  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

1861.  Wilkbs'  Progressive  Delectus.  Euripides,  vol.  1,  3. 

^  Herodotus. 

1862.  Dalziel  s  Analecta  Minora.  Beatson's  Exercises  in  Iambics. 
Baird's  Catalogue  of  Verbs.  Wilkms'  Prose  Composition. 


Liddell      and      Scott's     Lexicon 
abridged. 
1863.  Homeri  liias, 


Accent  Card. 

114  Volumes. 
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who  wishes  to  keep  his  pupils  -uill  long  resist  the  temptrttion  to 
slur  vover  the  rudiments  of  the  art  in  order  to  produce  presentable 
drawings  as  early  as  possible.  Of  simple  graduated  exercises  in 
outline,  of  drawing  from  objects,  of  inventive  drawing,  of  the 
making-  of  patterns,  or  of  sketching  from  nature,  there  is  very 
Jittle  in  the  private  schools. 

The  district  contains  some  of  the  most  fomous  of  the  provincial  Limited  influ- 
Schcols  of  Art.     At  York,   Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Halifax  there  f^^g^'frtment 
are  flourishing  schools,  supplied  with  every  material  requisite  for  the  ^f  Science  and 
study  of  form  and  colour,  and  with  highly  qualified  teachers.     But  Art"  upon 
these  institutions  exercise  little  influence  upon  the  private  schools.  P"'^^*^  schools. 
The  pupils  w^ho  receive  direct  instruction  from  these  institutions 
are  drawn  mainly  from  the  artisan  ranks,  though  in  the  morning 
classes  there  is  to  be  found  a  small  number  of  young  ladies  who 
have  left  school.    The  indirect  influence  of  the  schools  is  exei'cised 
mainly  through  the  medium  of  assistant  teachers,  who  have  ob- 
tained certificates  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ;  ])ut 
this  is  chiefly  felt  on  evening  classes  of  workmen,  on  proprietary 
and  ether  public  institutions,  and  on   elementary  schools  for  the 
poor.     From  these,  large  numbers  come  up  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  ofiered  by  the  Department,  and  through  them  the  benefits 
of  good  elementary  training  in  the  practice  and  in  the  use  of  art 
are  being  diflused  throughout  the  country.     The  extent  to  which 
the  agency  of  the  Department  operates  upon  private  schools  may 
be  judged  of  from   the  following   statistics,  showing  the  number 
receiving  instruction  in  or  through  the  agency  of  the  four  Schools 
of  Art  in  this  district. 


Children  of 

public 

elementary 

schools. 


Scholars  in 
other 
schools. 


Teachers  and 
pupil 
teachers,      i 


Students  in 

the  central 

schools. 


Total  number 

receiving 

instruction. 


Ilalii'ux     - 

726 

291 

28          j 

117 

1,162 

Leeds 

C,1G5 

544 

91          ' 

499 

7,299 

Sheffield  - 

1 ,500 

— 

3         : 

260 

1,763 

Yorlv 

700 

— 

6 

137 

843 

, 

9,0<J1 

835 

Ii>S 

1,0 13 

iI,or,7 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  them  only  Leeds  and  Halifax  exercise 
any  material  influence  over  schools  which  are  not  designed  for  the 
poor.*    But  on  investigating  the  statistics  more  closely,  I  find  that 


*  I  am  son-y  to  find  that  recent  ciiunges  in  tlic  administration  of  the  i'uuds  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  Department  have  seriously  discouraged  the  art  teachers  of  this  district, 
and  tliat  the  statistics  of  next  year  are  likely  to  be  less  favourable.  Jlr.  Walter 
Smith,  the  teaclier  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  whose  efforts  in  the  promotion  oi'art 
education  have  been  more  widely  successful  tiian  those  of  any  other  art  njaster  in  the 
district,  says  : — "  In  May  1865  we  had  drawing  going  on  in  33  elementary  schools ;  now 
"  Me  have  it  in  two.  At  Christmas  we  give  up  three  out  of  six  night  classes,  and  the 
"  next  will  give  up  sooner  or  later.  .  .  The  examination  in  tlie  first  or  elementary 
"  grade  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  no  longer  allowed  in  middle-class  schools, 
"  and  the  second  grade  examination  is  so  diHicult  that  only  very  few  oi  the  pupils  in 
"  such  schools  can  pass  it.     Formerly  I  made  it  a  cuudition  that  every  \n\\  il,  young 
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Tery  little  of  this  influence  is  exerted  on  purely  private  scliools. 

At  the  Inst  examination  for  prizes  at  Leeds  378  out  of  544  pupils 

competed  for  prizes  and  certificates.  Of  these  the  Leeds  grammar 

school  contributed  96  ;  two  proprietary  schools,   Bradford  High 

School,  and    Woodhouse    Grove  Wesleyan  Institution,    94 ;   the 

schools  connected  with  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute,  63  ;  while 

the  remaining  125  pupils  were  furnished  by  five  private  schools, 

of  which  three  were  for  girls  and  two  for  boys.     At  Halifax  the 

291  scholars  not  at  elementary  schools  are  similarly  accounted  for. 

The  teaching  of       On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  provision  existing  in  the  four 

private  pro-       great  centres  for  systematic  instruction  in  art,  is  only  accepted  by  14 

to  that  of      ^    of  the  schools  which  come  within  the  range  of  your  Commission; 

teachers  cer-      i.  e.,  by  two  endowed  grammar  schools,  by  five  proprietary  schools, 

tified  by  the   ^^  r^pj  \^y  geygQ  private  schools.     The  heads  of  those  establishments 

men  .    .^  -^hich  the  system  of  the  Department  has  been  introduced  have 

expressed  to  me  great  satisfaction  with  its  working.      They  say  in 

efl^ect,  "  AVe  wish  to  have  drawing  taught,  but  we  do  not  want  its 

"  professors  to  come  to  us  and  ask  what  wc  would  like,  or  what 

"  style  of  art  will  '  give  most  satisfaction  '  to  the   parents.     We 

"  prefer  to  go  to  those  who  are  at  least  the  accredited  teachers  of 

"  a  system,   and   whose   interest  it  is   rather   to   carry  out  that 

"  system,   as  a  progressive   course  of  education   in  art,  than   to 

"  produce  premature  or  sliowy  results.     The   examinations  held 

"  periodically  by  the  Department  take  out  of  our  hands  a  respon- 

"  sibility  which  we  should  hardly  know  how  to  exercise,  and  the 

"  prize  scheme,  though  erring  too  much  on  the  side  of  liberality, 

"  has  on  the  whole  an  excellent  effect."    But  the  private  teachers 

are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  reason  thus.      They  are  hampered  by 

the  necessity  of  sending  home  finished  pictures  every  half-year, 

and  they  feel  obliged  to  employ  those  persons  who  will  undertake 

to  produce  them.     There  is  also,  especially  among  ladies'  schools, 

a  strong  preference  for  a  private  teacher,  wlio.  will  not  be  likely  to 

institute  comparisons  between  school  and  school. 

Difficulty  of  And   the    feeling  of  exclusiveness   which  makes    each    school 

combming         desire  to  stand    as   much    apart    as  possible,   not    only  prevents 

for^rt^teachhio-  teachers  from  sending  their  pupils  to  a  good  central  school  of  art, 

or  lectures  in  ^  but    stands  in  the  way  of  all  efforts  to  combine   the  pupils  of 

science.  several  schools  for  collective  instruction  of  any  kind.     At  York, 

"  or  old,  poor  or  rich,  taught  by  a  master  from  this  school,  should  be  examined  at  the 
"  examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  I  did  so  that  schoolmasters  publicly 
"  unacquainted  with  the  subject  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing,  through  an 
"  impartial  authority,  the  soundness  of  the  drawing  taught.  "We  usually  passed  a 
"  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  fi-eehand,  model,  and  geometrical  drawing,  and 
"  the  success  of  the  pupils  did  good  both  to  the  schools  and  the  masters.  Now  only 
"  a  veiy  few  of  the  very  best  pupils  could  become  candidates  for  the  December 
"  examination,  and  as  I  don't  see  the  use  of  testing  only  the  few  clever  boys  in 
"  school,  who  will  do  as  vrell  and  no  better  whether  they  are  examined  or  not,  I  am 
"  giving  up  the  principle  of  examining  them  through  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
"  ment.  I  regret  this,  because  we  got  a  good  deal  of  sound  work  out  of  pupils,  as  a 
"  preparation  for  the  examination,  and  the  pupils  who  did  well  got  prizes,  which  Mere 
"  a  great  encouragement  to  them,  and  their  success  at  the  pubHc  examination 
"  reckoned  towards  the  award  of  their  own  school  prizes." 

See   in   Appendix  IV.,  communications  ii-om  the   three  Art  Schools  at  Halifax, 
Leeds,  and  York. 
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Harropi;ate,  or  Sheffield,  where  many  schools  arc  very  near  to 
each  other,  it  would  seem  that  the  union  of  the  elder  pupils  in  a 
common  class  for  the  study  of  art,  or  for  lectures  on  science,  would 
economize  labour  and  expense,  and  serve  other  useful  purposes. 
But  as  matters  now  stand,  I  have  no  reason  to  feel  hopeful  about 
such  an  experiment.  It  was  tried  recently  at  Harrogate  and  failed, 
and  teachers  evince  great  reluctance  to  renew  it.  A  strongly 
marked  expression  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  such  efforts  would 
undoubtedly  have  weight  with  schoolmasters  and  governesses. 
And  if  lecturers  on  art  or  science  could  be  provided  whose  quali- 
fications were  indisputable,  and  whose  position  placed  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  local  rivalries,  the  difficulty  would  be  further  dimi- 
nished. In  several  cases  the  minor  objection  that  there  was  no 
suitable  room  on  perfectly  neutral  ground  in  which  classes  could 
assemble  has  been  urged  upon  me.  Teachers,  especially  governesses, 
have  a  great  objection  to  send  their  pupils  to  a  room  in  another 
school,  however  convenient  it  may  be. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  Avhich  have  Locai. 
exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  education  of  the  countrv,  Examixatioxs. 
have  scarcely  impressed  this  district  to  an  extent  commensurate 
with  its  population  and  mental  activity.  During  the  year  1865, 
Oxford  held  its  examination  at  one  centre — Leeds :  and  Cambridge 
at  three — Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Wakefield.*  The  statistics  of  the 
total  number  of  successful  candidates  sent  up  from  the  district  are 
as  follows : — 


V 


OXFOKD. 


Cambeidge. 


1  Juniors,  i  Seniors. 

Two  erammar  sfhools 
Four  proprietary  scliools 
I'ive  private  schools 

1 

11 

6 

1 
1 

7 

21 

9 

Juniors.  ,  Seniors. 


Five  sramniar  schools  - 
Five  i)ropri('tar,v  schools 
Eleven  private  schools  - 


17 
21 
36        I 


74 


9t 


It  should  be  added  that  six  of  the  Cambridge  candidates  had 
passed  the  same  examination  before  :  and  several  teachers  have  com- 
l»lained  to  me,  not  wholly  Avithout  justice,  that  credit  is  taken 
twice  over  by  some  institutions  for  a  pupil  who  is  placed  on  the 
list  in  two  successive  years. 

Of  the  eleven  private  schools  which  have  sent  pupils  to  Cam- 
bridge three  are  included  in  the  five  which  availed  themselves  of 
the  Oxford  examination.  There  arc  therefore  only  13  private 
.schools  in  my  district,  out  of  about  20  times  that  number  ;  to  which 
the  influence  of  those  examinations  has  been  directly  extended. 

It  will  be  observed    that  Oxford    receives  a  smaller    number  Oxford  less 
of  candidates  from  this  district  than  Cambridge,  notwithstandin<^  popular  with 
'^  Dlsjcuters. 


*  A  committee  has  been  funned  for  superintending  the  arrangcir.cuts  by  ■which 
York  will  become  a  loc;il  centre  in  (^hiistnias  1867. 

f  In  the   previous  year,  Christmas    1S(;4,  the  numbers  were — four  from  grammar 
L'hoois,  14  from  proprietary,  and  2.j  from  i>rivate  schools.     Thus  the  increase  in  the 


year  ha.s  beeu  Irom  A'6  to  83. 
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the  fact  that  she  selected  the  most  favourable  -season  of  the 
year — •Midsummer  cohiciding  moi-e  often  with  the  conclusion 
of  a  boy's  school  life  than  Christmas.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  Xonconforraist  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  to  the  general  feeling  that  such  schools  are  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  by  the  Oxford  examiners.  The  curriculum  re- 
quires that  every  candidate  whose  parents  do  not  claim  a  special 
exemption  conscientice  causa  sliall  be  examined  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  Church  catechism  ;  and  no  one  is  held  to  have  satisfied 
the  examiners  who  does  not  pass  in  both  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Cambridge  scheme  gives  a  Scriptural  examination,  and  an 
alternative  of  two  departments,  the  one  consisting  of  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  other  of  Whately's 
Evidences  or  Paley's  Horce  Paulinas.  Dissenters  feel  that  Oxford 
is  virtually  closed  to  them  by  the  present  arrangement,  and  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  county  have  spoken  to 
me  in  strong  terms  of  regret  and  disappointment  on  the  subject. 
It  may  suffice  to  quote  from  a  cummunication  made  to  me  by 
Dr.  Raby,  the  accomplished  head  master  of  the  Wesleyan  Insti- 
tution at  Woodhouse  Grove.     He  says:  — 

''  If  the  local  examinations  are  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  being  national  in 
"  character,  they  should  lay  aside  every  '  sectarian  '  taint.  Thus,  it  is  only 
"  fair  that  all  for  scholarship  should  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  and  no  boy  be 
"  put  back  or  lowered  in  the  general  list  through  marks  lost  by  omitting  the 
"  Church  catechism  and  Liturgy.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  unfairness  here. 
"  If  >sonconformists  are  invited  to  compete  ■\^ith  a  show  of  fair  play,  it  should  be 
"  so  that  no  conscientious  scruples  should  be  a  bar  to  their  standing  side  by 
?  side  with  any  boy  from  a  Chvirch  school,  to  whom  in  their  paper  work  they 
"  were  equal.  But,  if  marks  on  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy  give  an  advantage, 
"  the  Dissenter  must  be  running  with  extra  weight  in  the  race." 

Other  objec-  The  objection  that  the  examinations  lead  to  the  selection  of  a 

tions  urged  by    fg-^  forward  scholars  and  deprive  the  rest  of  some  of  the  master's 

eac  ers.  supervision  is  not   without   its   weight.      Several   of  the    more 

thoughtful  teachers  have  themselves  expressed   anxiety  to  me  on 

this  point.     Thus  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hiley,  who  has  a  large  and  old 

established  school,  writes  : — 

"  The  examiners  require  such  an  amount  of  matter,  that  they  will  have  the 
'•  effect  of  cramping  education.  I  will  explain  this  more  in  detail.  A  boy  at  a 
"  respectable  school — say  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  is  intended  for  mercantile 
•'  pursuits — ought,  at  the  age  of  IG,  to  have  made  some  progress  in  Latin, 
"  French,  Greek  or  German,  arithmetic,  geography,  Euclid,  algebra,  historj' 
"  (English  and  none  other),  and  divinity.  To  this  must  be  added  his  religious 
'■'  instruction.  To  enter  the  local  examination  this  year  (Oxford)  he  is  to  pass 
"  the  preliminary,  of  itself  requiring  much  preparation,  then  at  least  two  sec- 
"  tions.  The  Latin  section  requires  two  books  of  Csesar  (102  chapters),  and  a 
"  book  of  Vu'gil,  a  piece  from  another  book,  and  Latin  writing.  Then  comes 
"  another  section  with  an  equally  excessive  amount  to  be  pi-epared.  If  I  were 
"  to  send  any  in  for  the  Oxford  examinoiion  this  May,  I  must  drop  all  their 
'•'  other  subjects  to  cram  up  this  quantity  demanded;  i.e.,  a  boy  of  15  must 
"  drop  his  Greek,  German,  mathematics,  to  wade  through  the  Caesar,  history, 
"  Samuel,  St.  Matthew,  some  treatise  on  the  Catechism,  and  services.  Nona 
"  but  a  brilliant  boy  can  do  it  well,  and  therefore  the  examinations  are  just 
"  having  a  most  pernicious  tendency  in  promoting  two  evils.  They  induce  a 
'■'  schoolmaster  to  pick  out  a  few  promising  boys  and  cram  them  up  for  passing, 
"  whereas,  v/ith  a  weU-arranged  examination  and  a  well-managed  school,  at 
"  least  one-third  of  the  boys  in  that  school  ought  to  pass ;  and  tv.-o-thirds  of 
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'■'  those  very  boys  have  had  their  education  contracted.  A  few  have  gone  from 
"  this  place  and  have  been  successful ;  in  every  case  some  branch  of  their  educa- 
"  tion  had  to  be  suspended.  I  think  the  standard  of  education  would  be 
'■'  raised  if  half  the  present  quantity  were  required,  but  perhaps  another  section 
■'  demanded.  Any  scholar  can  tell  by  ten  hnes  of  construing,  and  as  many  of 
"  composition,  how  a  boy  has  been  educated." 

Among  other  suggestions  which  teachers  have  made  to  me  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  pubUc  confidence  in  the  examinations  ;  it  is 
sometimes  nrged  that  the  universities  should  adopt  the  practice  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  make  known  what  is  the 
maximum  of  marks  attainable  in  each  subject.  A  teacher,  for 
example,  who  attaches  great  importance  to  physical  science,  and 
prepares  his  pupils  in  that  department,  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  examiners  are  giving  a  higher  proportion  of  marks  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  or  whether  on  the  supposition  that  his  teachino- 
is  equally  good  of  its  kind,  his  pupils  will  stand  as  well  in  the 
jieneral  list  as  if  they  had  passed  in  tho>e  languages.  It  is  also 
by  many  regarded  as  a  misfortune  that  the  two  Universities  do 
not  incorporate  their  examinations  into  one  general  scheme.  At 
present  the  diversities  of  practice  between  them,  though  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  on  principle  any  rivalry  or  separate  organization, 
suffice  to  distract  teachers,  and  to  leave  a  confused  impression  on 
the  minds  of  parents  and  the  public.  To  become  generally 
popular  the  scheme  needs  to  be  made  as  simple  and  uniform  as 
possible.  Moreover  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  two  Univer- 
sities could  economize  their  resources  far  better  on  one  general 
plan  than  by  the  present  division  of  labour.  There  must  be  a 
waste  of  strength  somewhere  when  Oxford  and  Cambridge  hold 
separate  examinations  in  one  town  in  the  same  year. 

I  fear  too  that  the  fee  of  one  guinea  charged  by  the  University  The  fees, 
is  felt  by  many  to  be  high,  and  that  its  exaction  hinders  the 
spread  of  the  system  into  many  of  the  lower  middle  schools.  The 
strugiiling  teacher,  who  already  finds  that  his  extras  are  com- 
plained of  by  parents,  fears  to  swell  his  account  by  the  guinea 
fee  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  examination.  Such  teachers 
tell  me  that  a  reduction  in  the  charge  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  candidates  ;  and  they  express  a  little  surprise  that 
corporations  so  wealthy  as  the  older  universities,  in  thus  aftbrdino- 
assistance  to  the  children  of  the  middle  classes,  should  condescend 
to  make  a  pecuniary  profit  out  of  the  transaction. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  my  experience  here  has  given  General  influ- 
me  the  strongest  sense  of  the  value  of  the  local  examinations,  and  *'"'^*''  ?^  ^^^' 
the  highest  hopes  as  to  the  influence  which  they  are  likely  to  •^^'^™"^^^'''"'- 
exert  on   education  generally.     "With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
list   of  the   schools  Avhich  send   up   pupils  comprises  the  best  and 
most  vigorous  schools  in  the  district.   And,  as  a  rule,  the  influence 
which  tlie  prospect  of  the  examination  is  exercising  on  the  school- 
work  seemed  to  me  most  beneficial.     In  only  one  instance  did  the 
"  Oxford  class  "  strike  me   as  too  exclusively  bent  on  the  exami- 
nation, or  unwisely  severed  from  the  general  organization  of  the 
school.      Many  teachers   who  have   not  yet  been  able  to  send  up 
pupils  told  mc  how  much  they  desired  to  do  so :   nnd  assured  rac 
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that  the  requirements  of  the  University  corresponded  very  nearly 
with  the  standard  which  they  themselves  desired  to  aim  at. 
Indeed,  the  efficacy  of  tlie  examinations  cannot  be  fairly  measured 
by  the  number  of  candidates  who  have  been  presented.  It  is  felt 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  best  schools  ;  and  in  the  work  of  many 
humbler  schools  whose  names  do  not  yet  appear  in  the  class  lists. 
No  one  questions  the  perfect  fairness  of  the  examination,  or  would 
feel  otherwise  than  honoured  by  any  success  which  his  pupils 
could  win  in  it.  Apart  from  the  theological  difficulty,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  all  the 
subjects  of  instruction  on  which  the  examiners  insist.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history,  which  form 
the  only  obligatory  portion  of  the  examinations  are  included  in 
every  school  course  ;  while  the  large  liberty  of  choice  which  is  left 
as  to  other  subjects*  encourages  every  teacher  to  adhere  to  his  own 
specialite.  In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  educational  theory 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  univer- 
sities to  prescribe  authoritatively  what  subjects  should  and  what 
should  not  be  included  in  a  school  course  would  be  regarded, 
if  not  as  an  ai'bitrary,  at  least  as  a  premature  measure.  The 
course  actually  pursued  has  luider  the  circumstances  proved  to  be 
the  wisest.  Nothing  is  imposed  by  authority  except  those  rudi- 
ments, on  the  necessity  of  which  all  are  agreed ;  and  as  the 
catalogue  of  optional  subjects  includes  every  branch  taught  in  good 
schools  of  different  classes,  all  forms  of  honest  work  and  of  intel- 
lectual excellence  have  an  equal  chance  of  recognition.  The  con- 
fidence of  teachers  and  of  the  public  in  the  examination  is  increasing 
year  by  year ;  and  in  this  district  I  anticipate  a  steady  and  large  aug- 
mentation in  the  number  of  candidates.  The  reports  of  the  several 
examiners  which  are  annually  published  have  had  an  excellent 
effect.  They  have  directed  attention  to  weak  points  in  the  teaching 
of  particular  branches,  and  have  served  to  raise  the  aims  of  school- 
masters by  showing  them  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  the  day  was  desirable  in  schools,  and  how 
far  it  was  attainable. 

The  matricula-  I  have  already  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  matriculation 
tion  examma-  examination  of  the  University  of  London.  It  has  been  chiefly 
University  of  fc^^  on  the  higher  class  of  schools,  since  it  affects  those  scholars 
London.  only  whose  school  life  is  prolonged  beyond  the  age  of  16.     In 

the  curriculum,  with  the  exception  of  an  alternative  of  French  or 
German,  nothing  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  candidate.     Every 


*  At  the  junior  examination  Oxford  requires  one  and  not  more  thau/bwr  of  seven 
subjects,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics,  and  chemistry,  while  Cam- 
bridge adds  English  to  the  number  of  optional  subjects,  and  permits  five  to  be  taken. 
Por  the  senior  exanrination  Oxford  requires  that  the  candidate  shall  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  two  out  of  Join-  sections  : — A.  English,  including  language,  history,  law, 
and  geography;  B.  Languages,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  of  which  the 
candidate  must  show  a  fair  knowledge  of  one;  C.  Mathematics,  pure  mathematics, 
■vrith  a  choice  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  ;  and  D.  Physics,  with  a  choice  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  chemistry,  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  geology,  and 
mineralogy.  Cambridge  offers  eight  sections,  and  requires  proficiency  in  two  of 
them,  but  the  range  of  selection  is  substantially  the  same. 
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one  who  passes  must  satisfy  the  examhiers  in  {(i)  English  language 
and  history,  (J))  Latin  and  Greek  translation  and  grammiir, 
(c)  mathematics,  (f/)  French  or  German,  {e)  elementary  physics, 
and  {f)  chemistry.  Its  main  object  is  to  fix  tlie  minimum  of 
knowledge  to  be  possessed  before  a  candidate  enters  on  his  studies 
in  one  of  the  faculties  of  .arts,  law,  medicine,  or  science.  It  has 
come,  therefore,  to  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  existing  tests 
of  the  elementary  knowledge  which  a  v/ell  instructed  youth  of 
16  should  possess  :  and  I  find  an  increasing  number  of  the  best 
mo'dern  schools  f;ishioning  their  own  curriculum  in  harmony  with 
the  scheme,  and  encouraging  those  of  their  pupils  even  who  do 
not  contemplate  a  university  career  to  present  themselves  for 
matriculation  as  for  a  sort  of  inferior  degree.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  more  wholeness  and  unity  in  the  work  of 
this  class  of  schools  than  in  those  in  which  a  few  pupils  were 
intending  separately  to  distinguish  themselves  in  special  subjects. 
The  recent  change  in  the  system  of  awarding  honours  at  the 
London  matriculation  is  spoken  of  by  all  tlie  teachers  whom  1 
have  consulted  on  the  point  with  strong  approval.  Instead  of 
allowing  candidates  to  select  supplementary  subjects,  the  Uni- 
versity now  av.-ards  honours  on  the  general  result  of  the  pass 
examination.  Thus  every  encouragen:ent  is  given  to  sound 
elementary  attainment  in  essentials,  rather  than  to  a  premature 
devotion  to  special  subjects.  In  the  great  schools  of  the  Friends 
and  of  the  AVesleyans,  as  well  as  in  those  private  schools  whose 
names  appear  in  the  London  University  lists,  I  find  that  this 
change  is  felt  to  be  most  advantageous.  The  masters  tell  me 
that  in  tiieir  judgment  it  is  too  early  at  16  for  a  youth  to  be 
taking  a  special  line,  and  that  the  proper  time  for  doing  so  is 
later  in  his  career,  when  he  intends  to  graduate. 

The  scheme  of  the  Cnmln'idge  local  examinations  has  already  The  cxtensiou 
been  extended  so  as  to  admit  the  pupils  of  girls'  schools.  And  I  ^"f  these  _ 
can  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  similar  extension  of  other  examinations  ^o  female 
— the  Oxford  local  and  the  London  matriculation — is  a  measure  pupils, 
recommended  alike  by  considerations  of  justice  and  of  expediency. 
It  is  useless  to  complain  of  the  inexact  and  superficial  character  of 
feminine  education  so  long  as  we  deliberately  withhold  all  the 
inducements  to  effort  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
necessary  in  the  case  of  boys.  If  the  examination  sj^stem,  as  at 
present  administered,  docs  not  serve  as  a  healthy  stimulus  and  a 
sound  test  of  honest  work  it  should  be  at  once  reformed  or 
abolished  :  but  if  it  docs,  it  is  as  applicable  to  girls  as  to  boys. 
Ko  one  proposes  to  enforce  the  use  of  such  examinations  on 
reluctant  teachers  of  cither  sex.  The  utmost  which  can  be 
desired  is  that  the  advantages  of  the  system  shall  be  freely  oilercd 
to  all  who  feel  that  it  suits  their  own  needs,  and  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  their  scholars.  And  governesses  arc 
not  less  willing  than  schoolmasters  to  avail  tliemsclvcs  of  these 
advantage?.  They  need  no  less  the  hcli)  and  guidance  which  the 
system,  if  well-conducted,  is  calculated  to  give.  Tiiey  work  under 
greater  discouragements,  and  lia"sc  a  more  formidable  vis  iiterticc 
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to  straggle  against.  They  are  subject  to  ftir  greater  temptations 
to  acquiesce  in  a  loose  and  pretentious  style  of  teaching.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  limited  scale,  but  with  great  success 
in  this  district.  Eight  female  pupils  only  went  up  to  the  Cam- 
bridge local  examination  at  Sheffield  in  1865,  and  none  presented 
themselves  at  Leeds  or  Wakefield;  at  Christmas,  1866,  however, 
37  girls  presented  themselves  in  the  West  Hiding,  viz.,  19  senior 
and  18  junior  candidates.  About  two  months  before,  I  had  the 
advantage  of  meeting  upwards  of  tliirt}'  governesses,  comprising  the 
heads  of  the  most  important  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds ; 
and  at  their  invitation  the  scope  and  method  of  the  Cambridge 
local  examinations  were  explained  to  them  in  detail.  Great  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  experiment,  difficulties  were  freely  discussed, 
and  a  very  general  disposition  w^as  evinced  to  make  use  of  the 
examinations,  if  not  at  the  approaching  Christmas,  at  least  in 
future  years.  At  this  the  only  meeting  of  teachers  which  has 
been  held  in  the  district  during  the  period  of  the  inquiry,  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  anxiety  of  all  present  to  raise  the  quality 
of  their  schoolwork,  and  to  have  it  well  tested.  Many  of  the  ladies 
expressed  a  very  natural  dread  of  publicity,  and  a  fear  of  the 
influence  Avhlch  might  be  exerted  on  their  pupils  by  the  prospect 
of  so  formidable  and  unfamiliar  a  thing  as  a  university  examina- 
tion ;  others  doubted  whether  the  co-operation  of  parents  would 
be  freely  accorded  ;  and  a  fev,'  had  misgivings  about  the  physical 
power  of  young  girls  to  undergo  the  strain  of  a  protracted  exami- 
nation. Some  facts  Avhich  were  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  were,  however,  well  calculated  to  remove  these  appre- 
hensions. The  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  examination  by 
a  committee  of  ladies  were  shown  to  furnish  all  needful  guarantee 
for  the  privacy  and  comfort  of  the  candidates.  The  list  of  optional 
subjects  -was  found  to  include  all  branches  to  which  importance  is 
usually  attached  in  good  schools  for  girls.  It  was  showai  that  no 
important  modification  of  the  existing  system  would  be  necessitated 
by  its  adoption,  while  the  scope  afibrded  by  it  offered  full  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  desire  to  introduce  into  their  schools  teaching 
of  a  more  disciplinal  character.  The  difficulty  about  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  candidates  was  partly  met  by  the  fact  that  the  wdiole 
examination  was  conducted  in  writing.  Experience  had  proved  that 
girls  were  placed  at  no  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  boys;  when 
their  knowledge  was  subjected  to  this  test.  In  the  training 
colleges  for  mistresses,  and  among  female  pupil  teacliers,  it  had 
long  been  the  custom  to  adopt  similar  metliods  of  examination; 
and  no  considerations  of  health  or  of  propriety  had  arisen  to  show 
the  necessity  of  any  change.  Such  students  looked  upon  the 
examination  as  a  necessary  and  natural  incident  in  their  pro- 
fessional career,  and  derived  from  it  the  great  advantage  of  a 
motive  for  steadfast  work,  and  an  honourable  recognition  of  their 
success.  They  exhibited  no  more  alarm  at  the  examination,  and 
certainly  no  less  skill  in  producing  papers  which  fairly  represented 
their  knowledge,  than  students  of  the  other  sex. 

To  these  considerations^    which  appear  to  me   to   have  great 
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Aveiglit,  others  might  easily  be  added.  Until  last  year,  the  only 
general  examinations  which  were  open  to  female  candltlutes  were 
those  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  These  examinations  are  designed 
mainly  for  the  encouragement  of  evening  and  adult  classes,  in 
connexion  with  Mechanics"  Institutes.  They  Avere  not,  therefore, 
available  for  wliat  are  generally  called  middle-class  schools.  But 
the  one  girls'  school  in  this  district,  which,  from  its  association 
with  tlie  Leeds  ^Mechanics'  Institute,  happens  to  be  entitled  to 
send  its  pupils  up  to  those  examinations,  has  made  excellent  use 
of  its  privilege.  In  1865,  30  scholars  in  tlie  Ladies'  Educational 
Institute  presented  themselves  for  the  examination,  and  the 
mistress  testifies  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  value  of  tlie  im- 
pulse which  has  been  imparted,  not  only  to  the  classes  which 
furnish  candidates,  but  to  all  the  departments  of  her  important 
school.  Mvich  of  the  soundness  and  good  sense  of  \\\c.  methods  in 
use  in  this  school  is  directly  attributable  to  the  aid  furnished 
by  a  good  independent  examination,  and  to  its  encouraging  effect 
on  teachers  and  pupils.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  experience 
woidd  doubtless  hold  good  if  the  UniTersity  local  examinations, 
and  the  matriculation  of  London,  were  freely  opened  to  girls. 
Teachers  want  to  feel  more  confi  lence  in  themselves  and  in 
their  own  plans ;  and  their  most  thoughtful  pupils  also  would 
be  greatly  encouraged  if  they  v/ere  assured  of  the  worth 
and  soundncis  of  their  own  acquirements.  But  both  alike  depre- 
cate any  lowering  or  modification  of  the  existing  standards  of 
scholarship,  out  of  imagined  deference  to  their  special  circum- 
stances. "  Give  us  a  fair  range  of  choice  as  to  subjects,  and  leave  us 
"  access  to  all  the  existing  tests.  We  shall  then  know  what  our 
'•'  teaching  is  wortli,  and  whether  it  comes  up  to  the  level  usually 
'•'  understood  as  that  of  a  good  education."  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  more  earnest  teachers.  They  express,  indeed,  great  fear  that 
the  number  of  their  pupils  who  could  reach  the  standard,  would 
jn'obably  be  small  ;  and  they  look  forward  to  some  humiliation  and 
difficulty,  before  the  strange  prejuilice  in  favour  of  a  superficial 
education  fur  girls  is  rooted  out  of  tiie  minds  of  p  irent-.  ]\[ean- 
while  they  dread  lest  any  separate  machinei'y  should  be  invented 
for  their  benefit  ;  which,  while  adapted  to  the  present  condition 
and  aims  of  ladies'  schools,  may  prove  a  permanent  hindrance  to 
their  full  development  and  improvement. 

There  arc  many  teachers,  especially  among  governesses,  who  Examination  of 
express    a   strong   jjreference   for   an  examination  of  the  whole  t''^'  whole 
school  over  that   of  selected  pupils.     The  scheme    of  the    Cam-  ^^  ^^^ ' 
bridge    Syndicate    already    referred    to     provides    for     such    an 
examination.       But  the   cost   of  securing  this  advantage    places 
it    practically    out    of    the    reach    of    all    but    the    highest    and 
most    expensive    schools.       It   happens    that  in  this    district    no 
jirivate    school    for  boys  has  at    present  availed  itself    of    this 
arrangement.     On   the  other  hand,  I   foci  special  interest  in   re- 
cording  that  the   only   two  girls'  schools  in  the  whole  country, 
wiiich    have    yet    accepted    the    proposals    of   the  University   of 
Cambiiflge   are  in  the    A^'^est   Biding.      Th.c    principals  of  these 
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establishments  are  ladies  Avho  had  given  mc  valuable  information 
in  reply  to  your  questions  and  had  shown  mucli  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission.-  From  the  school  of  one  of  them,  I  had 
gained  some  experience  whicli  vras  of  special  value  to  me,  v/hen 
I  examined  the  pupils.  Both  ladies  had  been  present  at  tlse 
meeting  of  governesses  to  vv^hich  I  have  alreaily  referred  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  inquiries  of  your 
Commission,  was  indirectly  the  occasion  of  the  somewhat  unusual 
experiment  which  they  tried  at  Christmas  18G6.  I  sulyoin  the 
testimony  with  which  they  have  since  favoured  me,  as  to  the 
result  of  the  examination.     One  writes  : — 

"  So  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  I  consider  the  exiiniinations  are  vs'ell 
calculated  to  encourage  the  diligent,  and  stimulate  the  idle;  whilst  to  the 
teacher  they  offer  many  useful  suggestions  for  future  guidance. 

"  I  believe  I  shall  findthen^  of  infinite  vise  in  inducing  my  pupils  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  very  essential,  but,  as  they  are  apt  to  consider,  the  minor 
points  in  their  education,  and  v/iiich  hitherto  they  have  been  much  inclined  to 
neglect  for  mere  accom.plishments. 

"  This  will  in  a  great  measure  compensate  me  for  the  mental  anxiety  I  undergo 
in  the  prospect  of  these  examinations,  and  which  certainly  destroys  the  pleasure, 
though  not  the  interest  I  take  in  my  school.  You  will  perceive  from  the 
examiner's  report  that  we  failed  in  arithmetic,  vtdiich  was  v/hat  I  feared, 
especially  as  the  paper  given  was  rather  difficult ;  indeed  I  think  more  difficult 
than  the  one  given  to  the  juniors  at  the  middle-class  local  examinations.  In 
grammar  v/e  failed  in  the  analysis  of  sentences,  which  the  class  had  only  studied 
a  short  time. 

"  My  material  for  an  examination  v/as  not  very  good  this  time,  as  several  of  my 
advanced  pupils  had  left  me  the  previous  midsunnner  to  finish  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  and  I  was  obliged  to  form  my  first  class  out  of  the  second,  composed 
of  girls  who  average  13  to  15  years  of  age. 

"  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  succeed  in  the  upper  school  than  in  the  lower,  as 
many  girls  are  sent  to  me  at  the  respective  ages  of  14,  15  and  even  16  years, 
badly  prepared  in  the  groundwork  of  their  education."' 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  second  of  these  ladies  is  still 
more  striking  : — 

''  We  were  so  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  experimental  examination  last 
December,  that  we  intend  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  school  system. 

"  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  written  examinations  for  many  years 
(by  ourselves  and  the  visiting  masters)  and  comparing  the  work  of  the  girls 
done  on  those  occasions  with  what  was  done  last  December,  the  results  of  the 
latter  are  decidedly  inferior  ;  this  I  do  not  put  to  the  account  of  timidity,  for 
the  girls  seemed  to  enjoy  the  examination  ;  nor  to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner  who  was  kind  and  judicious,  but  I  believe  it  was  because  they  were 
limited  to  a  much  shorter  time  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

"  Our  examiner  sent  in  a  very  careful  and  truthful  report,  some  extracts  from 
which  I  send  yovi. 

"  Our  weak  points  were  arithmetic,  and  translation  from  English  to  French ; 
now  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  v/here  the  weak  points  are,  and  although  we 
were  in  this  instance  conscious  of  the  weakness,  we  may  not  always  be  so  ;  here 
then  the  examiner  benefits  us. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  advantage  that  the  school  \\i\l  derive  from  these 
examinations  will  be  found  rather  in  the  strengthening  of  the  teacher's  hands, 
and  the  suggestions  and  guidance  she  receives,  than  in  any  direct  and  special 
good  to  the  pupils  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  any  direct  infliience 
for  good  on  the  pupils,  but  that  it  is  secondary  to  the  other. 

"  The  want  of  good  early  training  is  the  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
with  ;  girls  of  14  and  15  come  to  us  either  to  be  '  finished  '  or  prepared  for 
London  and  Brighten  Schools,  and  they  have  everything  to  begin.     AVe  have 
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therefore  always  a  set  of  raw  recvuits  who  cannot  be  worked  up  to  the  mark, 
and  have  to  be  admitted  to  the  higher  classes  before  thej-  are  properly  prepared; 
this  is  a  constant  drag  and  will  always  be  a  'letdown?'  The  preparatory 
schools,  the  private  governesses,  should  have  examinations.  Why  have  we  not 
training  schools  for  teachers  of  a  higher  class,  and  why  is  any  one  allowed  to 
teach  in  England  without  some  test  or  certificate?  " 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  services  of  an  independent 
examiner  were  accessible  on  economical  terms  to  private  schools 
for  both  sexes,  a  very  large  number  of  them  would  voluntaril}'- 
avail  themselves  of  the  offer.  I  am  strongly  confirmed  in  this 
impression  by  the  experience  gained  during  my  own  brief  exami- 
nations, and  by  the  numerous  requests  to  repeat  them  which 
have  since  been  received  from  teachers.  Thus  one  lady  writes 
to  me: — "Our  young  people  wore  greatly  animated  b}^  your  visit 
'•'  and  the  examination,  and  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  whole  of  our 
"  year's  work  has  been  so  beneficial  that  I  am  anxious  to  establish 
"  a  private  yearly  examination  of  the  whole  school.  My  great  diffi- 
"  culty  is  the  expense.  From  the  regulations  of  the  Cambridge 
"  Syndicate,  I  find  the  fee  for  such  an  examination  is  10/.,  and 
"  this  with  the  additional  expenses  must  at  the  least  amount  to  12/. 
"  This  sum  I  could  not  aftbid,  and  there  are  at  present  no  mis- 
"  tresses  of  schools  here  who  would  be  willing  to  join  me.  I  hope 
"  some  means  Avill  be  found  of  letting  us  have  advantages  of  this 
'•'  kind,  without  incurring  so  large  an  expense.  I  am  lea-ling 
"  my  girls  to  expect  that  such  an  examination  as  yours  will  be 
"  repeated  ere  long,  and  the  prospect  of  it  seems  to  have  given 
"  them  a  fresh  motive  power."  I  may  mention  that  in  examin- 
ing private  schools  I  was  accustomed  to  take  with  me  papers  of 
questions  on  French,  Latin,  and  English  grammar  ;  on  composi- 
tion, arithmetic,  history,  and  geography ;  and  a  large  part  of 
every  examination  was  also  conducted  vivcl  voce.  The  examina- 
tion always  seemed  to  excite  much  interest  among  the  pupils  both  of 
girls'  and  of  boys'  schools.  I  saw  no  reason  to  adopt  a  difterent 
course  in  testing  the  knowletlge  of  scholars  of  different  sexes. 
The  attainments  of  the  girls  were  well  represented  by  their 
written  answers  ;  and  in  the  oral  examination  of  the  several 
classes  they  often  appeared  to  great  advant  ige.  To  those  teachers 
who  devote  special  pains  to  the  humbler  work  of  the  lower 
classes;  to  others  who  conscientiously  object  to  the  practice  of 
bringing  show  pupils  into  prominence ;  and  to  many  who  dread 
the  publicity  of  a  university  examination  for  girls  ;  a  ])lan  which 
facilitated  the  periodical  examination  of  the  entire  work  of  tlieir 
schools,  would  be  most  acceptable.  One  of  my  printed  questions 
was:  "  If  annual  inspection  were  officrcd  to  such  schools  as  chose  to 
"  avail  themselves  of  it,  would  it  be  welcome?  .If  not,  would 
"  objections  come  («)  parents  or  (6)  from  teachers?"  To  the 
former  inquiry  thj  number  of  affirmative  answers  was  very  large. 
And  it  is  curious  that  all  who  re[)licd  in  the  negative  did  so  for 
ethers  rather  than  for  themselves  ;  thus,  parents  replied  that  the 
objections  would  probably  come  (Voni  teachers ;  and  teachers,  that 
they  would  be  strongly  felt,  if  at  all,  by  parents. 
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There  is  in  Yorkshire  au  active  asiociation,  entitled  the  Y\"est 
Riding  Educational  Board.  It  seeks  to  extend  elen^entary  exami- 
nations among  the  pupils  of  mechanics'  institutes  and  evening  classes; 
it  co-operates  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Durham,  and  makes  arrangements  whereby  the  examinations  of 
these  several  bodies  shall  be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  people 
of  the  district.  This  varied  programme  of  work  is  being  carried 
out  with  remarkable  energy  and  success.  The  Board  holds  its  own 
examinations  in  elementary  knowledge,  and  this  year  has  examined 
298  candidates,  chiefly  of  the  artizan  class,  from  night  schools.  It 
offers  prizes  in  money  and  books,  it  guarantees  the  expenses  of  the 
various  examining  boards,  and  provides  suitable  rooms  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  conduct  of  the  examinations.  Moreover,  it  keeps  an 
able  and  energetic  secretary  constantly  employed,  in  conferences 
with  the  promoters  and  friends  of  education,  in  attending  public 
meetings,  in  lecturing,  and  in  communicating  information  to  all 
teachers  and  others  who  de?ire  it  throughout  the  Riding.  The 
Board  is  composed  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  Leeds  and  for  the  West  Riding,  of  the  Vicar  of 
Leeds,  and  most  of  the  leading  men.  Its  influence  in  sustaining 
the  life  of  the  various  institutes  and  evening  classes  of  the  district 
has  been  enormous.  And  the  Board  has  been  scarcely  less  successful 
in  animating  the  private  schools,  since  it  has  been  mainly  owing 
to  its  influence  that  the  local  examinations  of  the  three  universities 
have  been  rendered  accessible  to  the  schools  of  the  Riding. 

I  find  in  the  report  just  issued  (1867)  of  the  examinations  in 
elementary  kno^Yledge  the  following  significant  paragraph: — 

'^  As  in  former  years,  the  council  admitted  to  the  examination 
*'  this  year  pupils  of  day  schools,  186  in  number,  whose  managers 
"  were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  only  examination 
*'  within  their  reach.  The  council  cannot  in  future  admit  any  of 
"  these  pupils.  The  scheme  of  the  examination  Is  not  suitable  for 
"  day  schools,  and  the  certificates  awarded  have,  therefore,  a 
"  fictitious  value.  The  council  have  under  consideration  an  ex- 
'•'  aniination  of  middle-class  schools  of  a  more  extensive  character 
"  than  the  university  middle-class  examinations ;  but  whether 
''  they  take  action  in  the  matter  or  not  they  must  restrict  their 
"  examination  in  elementary  knowledge  to  the  class  for  whose 
'•'  benefit  it  is  conducted." 

It  thus  appears  that  considerable  numbers  of  private  teachers 
have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  these  examinations,  but  that  the 
Board  finds  itself  obliged  to  exclude  their  pupils  for  the  future. 
Yet  the  demand  for  a  genuine  examination  adapted  for  ordinary 
day  schools  is  increasing,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
board  were  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  appoint  a  qualified 
staff  of  examiners,  they  would  receive  many  invitations  from  the 
lieads  of  middle-class  schools.  The  fee  of  a  guinea,  as  I  have 
already  said,  seriously  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  university  local 
examinations,  and  practically  excludes  from  them  all  the  pp  ils  of 
the  humbler  private  schools.     There  can  be  no  doubt  a  t    the 
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West  Riding  Educational  Board  is  in  many  respects  \Yell  qualified 
to  organize  a  judicious  and  economical  system  of  inspection  and 
examination  of  a  voluntary  kind,  and  thus  to  render  an  important 
public  service.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  does  not  possess  the  v>'eight 
of  the  universities,  and  that  its  certificates  would  have  little  value. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  widen  the  area  of  the  operations  of  this 
board,  to  make  them  co-extensive  with  the  whole  county,  and  to 
place  them  under  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop  and  the  leading 
county  magnates.  But  however  well  and  wisely  administered,  a 
local  authority  like  this  Avants  public  recognition  and  a  legal  status 
before  it  can  exercise  the  influence  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

Of  the  81  boys'  schools   only  11  are   returned   as   being   exclu-  Dexomin'a- 
sively  connected  Avith  a  religious  denomination.     Of  them  six  are  '^'^^-'^^ 
Church  of  England,  four  Wesleyan,  and  one   Independent.     A  piuvate 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  girls'  schools  claim  in  their  returns  Schools. 
a  distinctively  religious  character ;    22  describing  themselves  as 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  seven  Avith  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and   three  Avith  the  Congregational  or  Independent 
body.     All  the  rest  are  described  as  unsectarian.     In  a  very  large 
number  of  private  schools  the  scholars  are  divided  on  Sunday  into 
two  groups,  of  which  one  attends  service  at  church,  and  the  other 
at  a  Wesleyan  or  Independent  meeting.     The  Church  catechism 
is  taught,  as  far  as  I  am   able  to  ascertain,  in   nearly  half  of  the 
girls'  scliools,  and  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  boys'  schools,  but 
only  to  the  children  of  Church  of  England  parents.    The  numbers 
given  above  represent   approximately  the  proportion   of  private 
teachers  whose   connexions  lie    exclusively    among  parents   of  a 
particular  religious  communion  ;  but  I  have  never   been  able  to 
hear  of  a  case  in  Avhich  a  private  teacher  insisted  on  giving  dog- 
matic instruction  against  the  parents'  wishes,  or  made  the  recep- 
tion  of  such   instruction   a  necessary   condition  of  the   scholar's 
admission.     Religious  parents  naturally  seek  for  teachers  Avho  are 
more  or  less  in   sympathy  Avith   their  own  vieAvs ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  schools  ap])car  to  be  selected  rather  on  social  and  educational 
than   on   religious  grounds.     The    majority    of   the    masters  and 
governesses  express  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  Ciiristia'.i 
teaching  and  discipline  ;  Init  it  Avould   not  be  right  to  say  of  the 
private  schools  in  this  district  that  they  Averc  to  any  appreciable 
extent  exclusive;  or  that  they  were  used  as  instruments  for  the 
dissemination  of  any  particular  religious  belief. 

The  practice  of  dividing  the  Avork  of  the  day  into  two  portions,  pisxRiBrxiox 
viz.,  from  9  to  1 2,  and  from  2  to  4  or  5  for  day  scholars ;  with  the  or  Time. 
addition  of  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  one  or  tAvo  hours  in  the 
evening  for  ijoarders,  is  almost  universal  in  boys'  schools,  botli 
public  and  private.  It  is  evident,  h.owevcr,  from  the  statutes  of 
many  of  the  old  grammar  schools  that  earlier  hours  were  once 
kept,  and  that  more  time  Avas  expected  to  be  devoted  to  tuition. 
Tluis  in  the  statutes  lor  the  government  of  the  Ski])ton  Grammar 
School  {(rmp.  Edward  VI.)  which,  it  should  be  ob,-;crved,  contcm- 
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plate  clay  scholars  and  not  boarders,  I  fin;]  the  following  provision  : 
— "  That  the  master  shall  daily  enter  and  teach  in  the  same 
"  school  (except  feast  days),  unless  hindered  by  illness  or  other 
"  reasonable  cause,  immediately  after  six  in  the  morning  from  the 
"  1st  of  TNTarch  to  the  1st  of  "October,  and  shall  then  faithfully 
'•'  exercise  himself  in  teaching  the  boys  until  11,  and  from  1 
*•'  in  the  afteraoon  nntil  6  ;  and  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
"  1st  of  March  shall  begin  at  7  in  the  morning,  and  shall  Instruct 
"  the  boys  then  until  5  or  G,  as  necessity  shall  require."*  The 
statutes  of  the  Darlington  scliool,  which  are  of  later  date  (17-18), 
ordain  that  the  masters  shall  attend  six  hours  a  day  in  v/lnter 
and  seven  in  su:nmer,  i.e.,  fi-o:n  7  to  8,  from  9  to  11,  and  from  1 
to  6. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  regulations  like  these  are  now  obsolete. 
I  find,  however,  that  in  severed  of  the  schools  in  the  Craven  dis- 
trict the  day's  work  begins  at  eight  in  the  morning  instead  of  nine, 
partly  with  a  view  to  a  nearer  compliance  with  the  founder's  will, 
and  partly  because  the  arrangement  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  habits 
of  the  people.  In  the  Durham  Grammar  School  the  practice  is  to 
hold  the  morning  school  from  8  to  11,  instead  of  from  9  to  12. 
This  gives  an  interval  of  three  hours  in  tlie  middle  of  the  day,  of 
which  two  are  available  for  play  before  dinner.  Dr.  ITolden 
testifies  strongly  to  the  excellent  working  of  this  plan,  both  as 
regards  the  health  of  the  boys,  and  the  freshness  and  vigour 
with  which  they  perform  their  work.  "With  these  exceptions,  I 
I'lave  seldom  found  in  day  schools  any  departure  from  the  custo- 
mary hours,  viz.,  9  to  12  and  2  to  5,  or  in  the  winter  from  2  till 
dusk.t 

In  girls'  schools  there  is,  with  the  exception-  of  half  an  hour's 
grace  in  the  morning,  very  little  departvire  from  the  same  usage. 
In  some  good  day  schools,  however,  morning  pupils  make  one 
attendance  of  about  four  hours,  from  half-past  9  till  half-past  1, 
and  do  not  rc-assemblc  in  the  afternoon.  Tiiis  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  reducing  the  daily  journeys  from  four  to  two ;  and 
v.lien  judicious  arrangements  are  made  for  home  lessons  It  allows 
sufficient  time  for  school  work.  The  best  division  of  the  day  for 
a  boarding  school  appeared  to  me  to  be  that  of  a  most  excellent 
school  which  I  visited  in  the  AVest  Riding.  The  pupils  rose  at 
half-past  6,  and  generally  walked  before  breakfast.  They  break- 
fasted at  8-30,  and  worked  at  lessons  until  12,  when  a  light 
luncheon  was  served.  At  1  they  resumed  work  for  two  and  a 
lialf  hours,  and  at  4  they  dined.  From  6  to  half-past  7  was 
devoted  to  writing  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  less  dltncult 
school  exercises.     Tea  was  served  at  7.30,  and  a  singing  lesson 

*  See  also  the  Statutes  of  Kirkby  Stephen  in  "Westmoreland,  which  I  have  quoted 
in  my  report  on  that  school. 

t  At  the  lluddersfield  College  the  day  scholars  are  permitted,  if  their  parents  wish,  to 
attend  from  7  to  8  in  the  evenini^,  and  to  take  their  seats  with  the  hoarders,  who  spend 
that  hour  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  under  the  supervision  of  the  masters.  The 
head  master  inforoied  me  that  this  privilege  was  generally  used  and  especially  valued 
by  those  whose  parents  were  for  any  reasons  unable  to  secure  a  quiet  hour  or  need- 
ful help  -lad  suggestion  for  their  sons  at  home. 
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filled  up  tlie  interval,  till  evening  pra^ycrs  at  a  little  l)3rore  nine. 
This  arrangement  seems  hardly  to  provide  a  sufficient  interval 
for  play:  but  the  principal  of"  the  school  said  that  by  placing 
all  the  serious  woi"k  of  the  day  before  dinner,  time  and  strength 
were  better  economized  than  by  any  other  plan  she  had  ever 
tried. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  holidays  now  given  in  schools  Holidays. 
are  longer  than  in  past  times,  and  that  there  is  a  visible  tendency 
to  lengthen  them.  In  the  statutes  of  old  foundation  schools  pro- 
visions are  often  found  which  specify  the  time  and  number  of 
the  holidays,  and  set  limits  to  the  aggregate  number  of  vacation 
days  to  be  taken  in  a  year.  Thus  the  Skipton  ordinances,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  peremptorily  forbid  the  master, 
under  penalties,  to  be  absent  from  the  school  more  than  20  days 
in  the  year.  In  some  later  statutes  the  number  of  days  is  expressly 
limited  to  30,  while  in  those  of  last  century  greater  liberty  is 
allowed ;  and  I  have  seen  comparatively  recent  regulations  of  a 
grammar  school  fixing  the  maximum  number  of  holidays  at  nine 
weeks,  viz.,  three  at  Christmas,  two  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  four  at  Midsummer. 

The  returns  received  from  Grammar  schools  show  that  this  limic  Increasing — 
is  often,  though  not  always,  exceeded.     There  are   3  which  sive  1"?  "^  F^!'^" 
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14  weeks  holiday  in  the  year;  2  which  give  13:  7  which  give  (i)  iu  private 
12  :  while  21  give  10  or  9  weeks.  In  all  the  humbler  foundation  schools, 
schools  the  holidays  are  much  less ;  32  return  themselves  as 
allowing  a  total  vacation  not  exceeding  eight  weeks  ;  but  thes3 
are  of  the  National  school  class.  The  higher  the  pretensions  of  a 
school  the  longer  are  its  holidays.  This  fact  comes  out  clearly  in 
examining  the  returns  of  private  schools.  Twenty-eight  boys' 
schools  and  .<ix  girls'  schools  out  of  a  total  number  of  IGO  give 
holidays  amounting  to  less  than  ten  weeks  in  the  year ;  but  these 
are  cheap  and  poor,  and  are  chiefly  filled  with  day  scholars.  29 
schools  ibr  boys  and  13  for  girls  allow  ten  weeks  ;  5  boys'  and  14 
girls'  alluw  eleven  ;  8  boys'  and  27  girls'  allow  twelve  ;  while  of 
echools  giving  more  than  twelve  weeks  holiday  5  are  for  girls  and 
1  for  boys.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  other  parts  of  the 
return  3'ields  two  inferences:  (1.)  That  the  average  holiday  is 
somewhat  higher  in  girls'  than  in  boys'  schools,  and  (2.)  that  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  year  devoted  to  instruction  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  inverse  {jrojjortion  to  the  sum  paid  lor  it.  It  seems  to 
me  also  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  half- 
holidays  and  occnsional  days  of  leisure.  In  York  the  tu'o  great  en- 
dowed schoiilshave  adopted  the  custom  of  giving  three  half-holidays 
in  the  week  instead  of  two;  and  the  fashion  seems  likely  to  spread. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  long  holidays  iiave  come  to  be 
considered  the  sjiccial  distinction  of  tciiools  of  the  highest  rank,  I 
hear  some  complaints  from  parents  on  the  subject*     These  com- 


*  It  is  much  to  he  desired  that  some  better  means  could  be  found  of  celehratinir  tlie 
academic  triumphs  of  a  scliool  than  by  giving  a  holiday  wiienever  an  old  pupil  ha^ 
pained  a  scholarship  or  a  degree.  The  continuity  of  studies  is  seriously  broken  by 
this  practice.     I  take  from  a  newsjiaper  the  energetic  remonstrance  of  an  angry  parent 
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Substitution  of 
three  "  teniis  " 
for  two  half 
years. 


Not  wholly  the  plaints  are  not  wholly  just.     The  longer  periods  of  leisure  are  not, 
t    ch  rs  '*'  ^^  true,  coinpensated  by  severer  work  during  the  school  time. 

They  are  the  result  partly  of  the  fact  that  usages  sanctioned  by 
Eton  and  Harrow  are  sure  to  be  generally  imitated  ;  and  partly 
of  the  altered  character  of  family  life  in  England.  Young  children 
receive  more  indulgences,  are  taken  out  more  into  company,  are 
found  more  often  at  public  entertainments  than  form.erly.  The 
pursuits  and  luxuries  of  adult  life  are  not  so  jealously  held  in 
reserve  as  they  were.  Hence  it  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
schoolmaster  that  the  season  of  youth  is  less  severely  disci})linal 
than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  resist 
the  tendencies  of  a  luxurious  age,  nor  to  exact  in  the  school, 
regulations  whicli  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  discipline  of  the 
home. 

A  change  in  the  division  of  the  school  year,  which  has  been 
very  generally  adopted  in  the  south  of  England,  is  only  slowly 
coming  into  operation  here,  although  it  is  inevitable.  The  common 
division  into  two  half  years  has  several  inconveniences.  The 
Midsummer  holiday  lits  every  year  less  easily  the  habits  of  the 
parents.  It  is  becoming  the  custom  among  people  in  moderate 
circumstances  to  take  their  annual  holiday  rather  in  September  than 
in  July ;  and  in  the  better  class  of  schools,  it  is  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint that  an  extension  of  the  jMidsummer  holidays  beyond  their 
proper  limit  is  now  so  often  asked  for  that  tlie  work  of  the  third 
quarter  is  seriously  broken.  ^Moreover,  the  nominal  division  of 
the  year  into  two  parts  is  practically  very  unequal.  The  first 
half,  from  January  to  the  end  of  Jime,  is  broken  by  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  while  ihe  second  half  year,  from  the  early  part  of 
August  to  Christmas,  is  often  unrelieved  by  any  holiday ;  and  so 
long  a  session  is  apt  to  leave  scholars  and  teachers  very  weary 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  some  schools  this  difficulty  is  met  by 
giving  a  few  days  at  Michaelmas.  But  this  arrangement  has  the 
effect,  either  of  unduly  increasing  the  total  amount  of  vacation  in 
the  year,  or  else  or'  cutting  uj:)  the  time  of  leisure  into  too  many 
small  portions.  Th.e  present  plan,  in  fact,  gives  two  long  holidays, 
— at  Christmas  and  ]Midsummer  ;  and  three  short  cues  — at  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Michaelmas.  But  if  the  same  number  of  avail- 
able days  were  divided  into  three  vacations,- — one  of  from  three  to 
four  weeks  at  Christmas,  another  often  days  at  Easter,  and  a  third 
or  long  vacation  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of 
October ;  the  year  would  be  more  equally  divided  for  working 
purposes ;  each  of  the  three  terms  would  be  unbroken  by  minor 
holidays,  and  the  whole  arrangement  would  correspond  better  with 


on  this  point :  "  I  contract  with  a  man  to  teach  my  son  for  so  many  weeks  for  such 
"  a  price.  He  gives  me  notice  that  l)ecause  he  has  taught  somebody  else's  son  suc- 
"  cessftilly,  he  means  to  teach  my  son  for  one  week  less,  charging  me  the  price 
"  originally  agreed  on  for  the  v.hole  period,  and  he  has  the  audacity  to  put  this  as  a 
"  favour  to  me.  .  .  Are  the  parents  of  England  to  allow  a  schoolmaster  to  present 
"  himself  with  a  testimonial  in  the'  shape  of  the  price  of  a  week's  board  for  50  or  GO 
"  boys,  and  a  week's  leisure  for  himself  and  his  ushers,  whenever  it  suits  his  vanity 
"  to  get  a  puff  of  the  success  of  his  system  into  the  public  papers  ?"  See  also  the 
letter  of  Jilr.  Goodall,  of  Dulwicb,  addressed  to  the  Commissioners. 
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the  habits  of  good  J-^nglisli  society  ; — habits  which  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  spread  downwards,  and  to  affect  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  middle  chtss. 

In  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  this  division  of  the  school  year 
has  been  adopted  with  such  general  approval,  that  I  hear  of 
several  other  important  schools  in  the  county  which  are  likely 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  period  of  transition  is  one  of  a 
little  embarrassment  to  private  teacliers,  many  of  whom  will  find 
it  necessary  to  readjust  their  scale  of  charges,  and  possibly  to, 
offend  some  of  the  parents.  But  it  is  very  important  that  the 
liolidays  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  at  different  schools  should 
coincide,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  change  Avill 
soon  become  general  among  the  better  schools  of  the  district.* 

I  find  that  of  the  81    heads   of  the  boys'   schools  from  which  I  Qualifica- 
have  received  returns,  five  are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  tioxs  of 
ten  others  hold   degrees  of  other  British  Universities ;  four  have  "^^^*^^'^'^^- 
matriculated   at  London,  but  have  not  yet  graduated  ;  six  are  cer- 
tificated masters  ;  four  have   been   trained  at   some  Normal  insti- 
tution, but  are  uncertificated  ;  while  thirteen  are  connected  with  the 
College  of  Preceptors.  Of  these  thirteen  however,  seven  are  included 
in  the  former  number  of  graduates   or  trained   masters,  and  only 
one  has  obtained  his  position  in  the  college  by  examination.     Thus 
the  total  number  of  those  who  hold  any   professional  diploma  is 
26.     If  my  statistics  were   complete,  the   proportion  would  neces- 
sarily be  much  diminished,  since  these  81  schools,  which  probably 
constitute  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  include  nearly  all 
the  best  in  the  district. 

If  we  were  to  add  to  these  the  64  endowed  grammar  schools 
among  which  there  are  twenty-seven,  and  12  proprietary  schools, 
of  which  there  are  ten,  with  university  men  at  their  heads,  we  shall 
have  a  total  of  157  boys'  schools,  of  which  in  all  52  are  conducted 
by  graduates.  This  number  measures  approximately  the  number  of 
highly  educated  men  among  the  principals  of  schools.  But  it 
furnishes  no  measure  of  the  numl)er  who  have  been  educated  as 
teachers.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  tlie  very  general  dis- 
regard on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  of  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching.  Few  have  had  any  special  preparation  in  it.  Professional 
training  for  middle-class  schoolmasters  docs  not  exist  in  this 
country.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  them  would  gladly  obtain  it, 
if  it  were  accessible.     But  at  present  it  is  not  lo  be  had.     It  is 

*  Tlie  practice  of  giving  holiday  tasks,  to  -which  so  many  ohjcctions  have  hoen 
.raised,  is  ingeniously  avoided  in  the  Durliam  Grammar  ."^chool,  by  the  i)Ian  of  holding  ■/ 
the  examination  immeaiately  after  the  holidays  iii.-tead  of  before  them.  A  boy's 
place  in  class  during  the  whole  session  is  determined  hy  tlie  rank  he  takes  in  this 
examination,  which  always  turns  exclusively  on  the  work  of  the  preceding  tenn.  The 
indirect  effect  of  this  plan  is  to  impose  the  burden  of  study  and  rccaiatulalion  during 
the  holidays  on  those  boys  only  who  have  been  negligent  dining  the  school. 
ICach  scholar  is  induced  to  read  in  the  -sacafion  enough  to  keep  up  his  old  lessons,  and 
no  more  is  expected  of  him.  The  liev.  Dr.  Ilolden,  one  of  the  nu)st  experienced  and 
successful  head  masters  in  the  north  of  England,  exjjresses  such  high  confidence  in 
tlic  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  this  p!an,  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  his  com- 
munication on  the  subject  at  lengtli  in  the  iSpii^n^Iix. 
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not  mucli  to  assert  that  sucli  plans  as  Jacotot's  system  of  teaching 
languages,  Pestalozzl's  mode  of  teaoliing  arithmetic,  the  simulta- 
neous method  of  teaching  reading,  the  Socratic  mode  of  interroga- 
tion, Locke's  or  I\Iilton's  plans  of  study,  and  Rousseau's  notions  of 
diccipline,  are  unpractised  in  schools.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
unknown.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  any  of  these  deserves  uni- 
versal adoption ;  but  no  teacher  could  have  studied  any  one  of  them 
without  understanding  his  business  better.  And  I  believe  that 
the  deficiencies  in  schools  arise  less  frequently  from  the  lack  of 
acquirement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  than  from  an  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  communicating  what  the}'  know. 
Need  of  profes-  The  need  for  professional  training  is  perceivable  not  only  in  the 
sional  training,  grave  deficiencies  which  exist  in  many  schools,  but  in  the  uncer- 
tain and  hap-hazard  way  in  which  excellence  is  novr  and  then 
attained.  There  is  among  teachers  but  little  knowledge  of  per- 
spective or  of  due  proportion  in  regard  to  the  various  departments  of 
instruction  they  undertake.  Xothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
great  labour  wasted  on  some  one  or  two  branches.  Nothing  is  less 
common  than  to  see  any  coherence  or  unity  in  the  scheme  of  in- 
struction, or  any  marks  of  deliberate  and  well-considered  purpose. 
One  teacher  works  almost  exclusively  at  Latin  versification,  and 
as  years  go  on  gradually  shuts  out  of  his  mind  all  care  for  other 
means  of  mental  training.  Another  prides  himself  especially  on 
the  enormous  number  of  arithmetical  examples  which  he  has 
worked  out  and  verified.  A  third  has  a  pet  system  of  mnemonic 
chronology,  to  the  elaboration  of  which,  in  the  form  of  a  big  chart, 
he  devotes  all  his  leisure.  jMeanv>diile  the  general  education  of 
the  pupil  suffer.?,  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  his  faculties 
remain  unused.  Kow  a  course  of  professional  instruction  would 
necessarily  direct  a  man's  attention  to  the  relative  importance  of 
different  subjects  as  instruments  of  education.  That  the  eye 
and  hand  require  training  by  drav;ing  and  writing ;  that  the  fiicul- 
ties  of  observation  may  be  quickened  by  the  study  of  certain 
natural  phenomena ;  that  some  studies  are  best  calculated  to 
fasten  the  attention  ;  that  others  are  best  fitted  to  improve  the 
reasoning  power  ;  that  others  furnish  the  best  food  for  the  memory 
cr  for  the  imagination  ;  that  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways 
of  cj[uestioning  ;  that  there  are  stages  of  progress  at  which  a  learner 
needs  explanation,  and  others  at  which  all  explanation  is  im- 
pertinent and  superfluous — all  these  are  considerations  which  if 
brought  before  a  teacher,  and  made  in  turn  the  subject  of 
serious  study,  would  give  him  some  notion  of  the  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  his  profession,  and  so  would  save  him  from  many 
mistakes.*    To  a  man  so  taught,  two  questions  would  arise  in  con- 

*  The  folio-wing  extracts  from  a  circular  addressed  by  a  late  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  (il.  Fourtoul)  to  the  Rectors  of  the  Lyceums  and  Jliddle  Schools  of 
France,  may  be  read  -with  interest.  To  any  skilled  teacher  they  -will  appear  to  be 
the  most  elementary  and  obvious  maxims.  But  I  transcribe  them  here  partly 
because  I  have  never  seen  in  an  English  book  the  A  B  C  of  school  management  so  "weil 
formulated,  and  partly  because  these  rules  fomi  the  most  curious  commentary — 
abncst  a  satire — on  my  last  twelvemonth's  experience.     I  could  not  more  compea- 
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iiexion  -with  every  branch  of  his  curriculum — v.-hat  direct  practical 
purpose  do  I  hope  to  serve  by  this  teaching?  and  what  indirect 
mental  effect  will  it  produce?  It  is  a  truth  very  imperfectly 
recognized  by  teachers,  that  the  education  of  a  youth  depends  not 
only  on  what  he  learns,  but  on  how  he  learns  it,  and  tliat  some 
power  of  the  mind  is  being  daily  improved  or  injured  by  the 
methods  which  are  adopted  in  teaching  him  At  present  every 
one  works  in  a  traditional  groove,  by  methods  which  happen  to  be 
nearest  at  hand,  but  which  have  not  been  consciously  selected  as 
the  best.  I  cannot  doubt  that  if  a  good  system  of  professional 
education  were  accessible  to  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  more 
philosophical  methods  would  be  adopted,  and  the  usefulness  of  their 
work  would  be  enormously  increased. 

This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  trained  teachers 
are  eagerly  sought  by  the  principals  of  many  schools  to  fill  the 
posts  of  assistants.  lu  many  of  the  best  j)rivate  and  pubHc  schools 
I  find  trained  men  who  have  been  pupil  teachers,  at  work  with 
great  success  in  the  English  department.  The  ])est  representa- 
tives of  the  class  are  not  of  course  to  be  found  in  such  schools ; 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  they  always  prove  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  ordinary  assistants.  I  can  always  recognize  them  at 
once  by  their  mode  of  handhng  a  class,  by  the  way  in  which  they 
look  a  group  of  scholars  in  the  face,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  explain  and  ilhistrate  their  lessons.  The  great  hin- 
drance to  the  introduction  of  trained  teachers  into  schools,  es- 
pecially into  those  for  girls,  is  that  the  social  position  of  these 
young  people  is  often  below  that  of  other  assistants ;  and  that  their 
manners  and  speech  do  not  correspond  to  their  other  qualifications. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  practice  of  giving  professional  educa- 
tion to  the  teacher  has  begun  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale. 
Improvements  are  slow  to  work  upwards,  and  I  find  among  parents 

diously  describe  the  interaal  economy  of  the  secondarj  schools  of  England — endo-wed 
or  private — than  by  saying  that  these  are  the  methods  and  rules  which  are  not  adopted 
in  those  establishments  : — 

I.  Ke  jamais  rien  fiiire.  apprendre  par  ccDur,  qui  n'ait  eto  pn'alablemcnt  bien 
expliquJ  et  bien  conipris,  et  ne  pas  donner  pour  chaque  classe  plus  de  deux  kf;ons  t\ 
reciter. 

II.  S'assurer,  par  de  fivquentes  inteiTogations,  que  le  notions  di'posi'es  dans  I'intel- 
ligence  des  enfants  y  ont  laisse  quelque  trace  et  y  out  porto  quelquc  lumiore. 

III.  Faire  le  plus  souvent  possible  usage  du  tableau  noir  pour  le  divers  exercices. 

IV.  Donner  toujours  les  devoirs  dans  la  mesure  oil  il  est  faciles  ;\  tons  les  elevesde 
les  bien  fairc,  ct  n'iiuposer  aucun  travail  I'crit  qui  ne  soit  ensuite  contrule  et  corrio-e. 

V.  IS'e  jamais  ajourner  la  correction  d^is  devoirs  fails  pour  chaque  classe,  et  cxin-er 
de  chaque  eliive  une  ecriture  libiblc,  ime  orthographic,  et  une  ponctuation  coiTcctes. 

VI.  Exiger  que  tout  devoir  corrige  soit  mis  au  net  sur  un  cahier  special. 

VII.  Ne  fairc  appreudre  dans  les  gramnuiires  la  fornuile  des  regies  qu'apres  les 
avoir  cxposees  et  expliquees,  et  y  avoir  pr.'alublement  exerci'  les  eleves. 

VIII.  Dans  la  lecture,  ct  I'explication  des  textcs  franoais  s'attacher  scrupuleuse- 
ment  a  bien  faire  saisir  aux  enfants  le  sens  precis  des  iiu)ts,  la  valeur  dos  locutions 
les  nuances  des  synonynies  les  plus  usuels,  ct  le  lien  que  la  derivation  etablit  eutre  les 
mots  d'une  mcine  famille. 

IX.  I'our  les  questions  dictees,  soit  de  granimaire,  soit  d'histoire  sainte,  ou  dc 
peographie,  se  renfenner  strictement  dans  les  notions  expliquees  aux  el^ves'  et  se 
borner  a  deux  ou  trois  (juestions  a  la  fois. 

X.  Faire  faire  oraleuieut  I'aaaljse  grauimaticale  et  le  wot  u  mot  des  textes  latins  et 
n'exiger  le  mot  it  wot  par  ecrit  que  raremcut,  et  sur  quekiues  phrases  choisies. 
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and  teachers,  and  especially  among  schoolmistresses,  a  vague 
notion  that  training  in  method  is  only  for  the  lower  departments 
of  educational  work,  and  that  a  trained  teacher  is  of  necessity 
underbred.  Yet  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  rational  pro- 
cesses and  principles  should  be  exclusively  available  for  primary 
schools.  And  there  can  be  little  hope  for  middle-class  education 
in  this  country  until  some  means  are  found  of  providing  a  race  of 
teachers  specially  equipped  and  prepared  for  their  work  as  the 
national  schoolmaster  Is  now  prepared  for  his. 

Yet  the  trained  teacher,  it  must  be  owned,  has  his  besetting 
sins.  His  faith  in  the  art  of  explaining  leads  him  sometimes 
to  explain  too  much.  He  does  not  economize  his  words.  He  Is 
home  by  certain  rules  and  types  of  lesson-giving  to  which  he 
thinks  all  teaching  should  conform.  He  is  apt  to  leave  the 
learner  too  little  exercise  for  his  OAvn  faculties  and  not  enough 
difficulties  to  solve.  He  sometimes  resembles  the  inquisitive  child 
who  digs  up  the  root  from  day  to  day  to  see  how  his  flower  is  grow- 
ing. He  has  not  confidence  enough  In  the  efficacy  of  patience  and 
silence  as  instruments  of  education.  Rather  than  permit  a  question 
to  remain  unanswered,  he  will  answer  it  himself.*  I  once  watched 
a  teacher  of  this  stamp  surrounded  by  a  class  of  boys  who  had 
come  up  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  The  first  boy 
enunciated  the  theorem,  the  next  began  the  construction,  and 
each  was  called  on  in  turn  to  supply  one  sentence  or  part  of 
a  sentence  of  the  demonstration.  During  all  this  time  the  master 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  commentary,  illustration,  and  remon- 
strance, interpolating  a  word  here,  and  a  suggestion  there ;  and 
calling  attention  to  the  various  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning 
which  were  not  promptly  supplied  by  the.  pupils.  It  Is  needless 
to  say  that  a  lesson  in  Euclid  has  no  value  except  as  an  exercise 
in  close  attention  and  In  continuity  of  thought,  and  that  It  Is 
quite  possible  for  learners  to  supply  by  a  sort  of  knack  the 
missing  links  in  the  chain  of  demonstration,  without  possessing 
any  mastery  over  the  arguments  of  which  they  severally  form  a 
part.  In  this  case  it  seemed  to  me  that  through  his  excessive 
anxiety  to  make  everything  Intelligible,  the  teacher  had  deprived 
his  pupils  of  exactly  that  intellectual  discipline  which  the  study 
of  Euclid  was  meant  to  give. 

Faults  like  these  prove  rather  that  the  training  has  been  im- 
perfect than  that  it  is  useless.  They  are  less  prevalent,  and 
considerably  less  mischievous  than  the  opposite  mistakes  of  cold- 
ness, dulness,  and  lack  of  sympathy.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
among  the  best  teachers,  and  among  those  who  have  the  strongest 
interest  in  their  work.  And  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an 
excessive  desire  to  explain  difficulties  is  an  evil  against  which  any 
elaborate  precautions  are  needed.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency 
to  it  exists,  to  some  extent  among  trained  teachers,  and  should 
be  duly  recognized  and  guarded  against  in  all  systems  of  training. 

*  ISIr.  Kingsley  in  his  "  Water  Babies  "  hardly  exaggerates  this  fault  "when  he 
describes  a  school  in  which  "  the  rr.aster  learned  all  the  lessons  and  the  scholars  heard 
them.'' 
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Among  the  heads  of  schools  of  both  sexes,  though  1  often  find  an 
unwilUngness  to  admit  that  any  trahiing  is  necessary  for  the 
liic'licr  educational  offices,  there  is  remarkable  unanimity  as  to 
its  value  iox  assistants.  No  difficulty  presses  more  seriously  upon 
the  private  teachers  than  that  of  procuring  properly  qualified 
assistants.*  The  salaries  they  oft'er  are  doubtless  very  low, 
averaging,  in  addition  to  board  in  the  house,  from  20/.  to  30/. 
in  girls'  schools,  and.  from  2.5/.  to  40/.  in  boys'  schools.  But  higlier 
sums  would  be  freely  paid  if  a  better  class  of  teachers  could  be 
procured.  None  of  the  existing  scholastic  "  agencies  "  are 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  through  them  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  character,  knowledge,  and  teaching  power. 
I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  if  trained  and  qualified  young- 
people  Avere  to  be  had,  their  services  would  command  a  good 
price  in  the  market.  How  this  object  is  to  be  attained  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  which  it  may  be  hoped  your  own  deliberations  may 
help  to  solve.  In  every  existing  liberal  profession,  except  that  of 
a  teacher,  ifc  is  assumed  that  special  preparation  is  needed,  and 
for  it  provision  more  or  less  perfect  is  already  made.  The  great 
Medical  schools  attach  themselves  to  hospitals,  and  in  this  way 
vast  endowments  and  sums  contributed  for  l)enevolent  purposes 
have  become  available  in  the  most  efficient  uianner  in  tiie  pro- 
fessional education  of  surgeons  and  physicians.  Schools  of  law 
exist  at  the  universities  ;  and  in  the  Inns  of  Court  we  possess 
ancient  and  v/ealthy  corporations,  with  ample  means  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  legal  education.  .\nd  if  the  f  iculty  of 
Divinity  at  the  universities  is  practically  of  little  effect  in  giving 
to  the  future  clergyman  the  special  training  wliich  is  needed  for 
his  office ;  this  is  not  because  the  provision  for  such  teaching  has 
not  been  made,  nor  because  its  importance  has  always  been  un- 
recognized. iNIoreover,  colleges  for  special  pastoral  training  have 
been  instituted,  and  in  so  far  as  they  profess  to  supply  men  qualified 
for  missionary  work  and  for  the  needs  of  particular  dioceses,  will 
always  command  the  support  of  societies  or  of  districts.  But  the 
scholastic  profession  has  uo  organization,  and  is  possessed  of  no 
advantages  analogous  to  any  of  these :  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  voluntary  efforts  can  be  relied  on  for  the  establishment  of 
Normal  colleges  for  the  middle-chiss  teacher.  Such  institutions 
appeal  to  no  sectional  sympathies  and  supply  no  local  wants. 
Among  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  persons  of  in- 
fluence in  this  district,  are  five  which  seem  to  me  especially 
deserving  of  attention. 

(1.)  Tliat  since  the    existing    accommodation    in   the   training  Proposed 
colh'ges    is   in  excess  of  the   requirements   for  primary  teachers,  measures  for 
one  or  two  of  them  be  permitted   by  the  state  to  become  aporo-  «-'"suring higher 
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priated  to  the  special  work  of  preparmg  secondary  and  higher  on  tlie  part  of 
teachers.  *  teachers. 

(2.)  That  the  scheme  of  all  the  ])rcsent  training  colleges  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  permit  the  introduction  side  by  side  with  the  usual 

*  One  hilly  writes  to  me,  "  During  a  .scliolastic  experience  of  20  years,  I  never  once 
succeeded  iu  obtaining  a  tlioroi'|ihly  good  English  assista'?*." 
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student?,  of  nnctlier  class  clestinetl  for  secontlaiy  scliools  ;  that  sucli 
students  should  pay  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  education,  and 
should  therefore  be  subject  to  no  obligation  to  remain  in  schools 
of  a  particular  class,  although  they  should  be  examined  and  certifi- 
cated by  the  Privy  Council. 

(3.)  That  failing  the  establishment  of  training  colleges  one  of  the 
Universities  should  institute  a  professorship  of  Pedagogy,  and  should 
formally  recognize  in  its  teaching,  and  by  special  examinations  the 
importance  of  the  science  of  education. 

(4.)  That  meanwhile,  the  existing  local  examinations  be  ex- 
tended from  the  scholars  to  the  teachers  of  intermediate  schools, 
and  that  the  universities  should  examine  persons  above  the  age  of 
18,  qui  non  sunt  de  corpore  universitatls,  and  certify  their  quali- 
fications in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  they  professed  to  teach. 

(5.)  That  a  central  board  be  established  fur  the  examination  of 
such  teachers  as  desired  to  give  evidence  of  their  qualifications, 
and  that  this  boa,rd  should  be  empowered  to  grant  certificates 
varying  in  kind  and  in  degree  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
examination  passed  by  the  candidate.* 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  much  can  be  hoped  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  universities  in  this  matter.  Special  profes- 
sional preparation  of  any  kind  is  alien  to  the  intention  of  those 
institutions.  The  late  Professor  Pillaus  once  conveyed  to  me  his 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  establishment  in  his  own  University  of 
Edinburgh  of  a  chair  of  '^  didactics;"  but  even  he  feared  that  it 
might  degenerate  into  a  professorship  of  speculative  psychology 
and  fail  to  give  the  practical  suggestion  which  the  schoolmaster 
most  needs.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  extension  of  the  local  exa- 
minations to  ushers  and  school-assistants  would  do  more  than 
certify  their  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  book  knowledge. 
It  would  not  attest  their  fitness  as  teachers.  One  naay  hope  that 
a  department  will  some  day  be  created  in  which  an  English 
University  may  offer  honours  in  the  principles  and  history  of 
education,  and  that  the  holder  of  such  a  distinction    may,    ipso 

*  The  current  belief  that  a  teacher,  like  a  poet,  "  vascitur  non  fit,"  causes  many  to 
he  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  scheme  of  professional  training  and  examination. 
Yet  the  experience  of  Kormal  colleges  has  proved  that  "  school  management "  is 
capable  of  exact  definition,  and  that  a  curriculum  for  the  future  schoolmaster  may  be 
made  as  disciplinal  as  that  for  any  other  profession.  Thus  a  complete  course  of 
training  includes  : — 

(1.)  An  ample  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

(2.)  An  examination  of  the  special  claims  of  each  of  these  subjects,  both  in  its 
practical  uses  and  in  its  indhect  influence  on  the  habits  and  growth  of  the  learner's 
mind. 

(3.)  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  of 
illustrating  lessons,  and  questioning  on  them ;  and  of  maintaining  discipline  and 
securing  attention  in  a  class. 

(4.)  A  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  classifying  a  school ;  and 
of  the  right  and  economic  use  of  its  fittings,  furniture,  books,  and  teaching  power. 

(5.)  Some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and  history  of  education,  and  with  the 
lives  and  plans  of  eminent  teachers,  from  Socrates  to  Dr.  Arnold. 

All  these  qualifications  admit  of  being  tested  by  methods  akin  to  those  now  adopted 
in  the  medical  profession.  A  medical  degree  implies  hospital  practice  as  well  as  book 
work.  A  scholastic  diploma  might  certify  that  skill  had  been  evinced  in  a  practising 
school  as  well  as  in  an  examination  room. 
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facto,  assert  his  claim  for  the  mastership  of  an  important  school ; 
but  meanwhile  the  education  needed  by  the  average  schoolmaster 
or  mistress  is  not  that  which  the  Univer;-ity  can  supply,  nor  which 
it  is  best  fitted  to  test.  The  current  opinion  in  this  district  is 
more  favourable  to  the  utilization  of  the  existing  training  colleges, 
and  as  the  staff  and  resources  of  those  institutions  are  at  this 
moment  large  in  proportion  to  the  work  which  they  have  to  do, 
the  difficulty  of  appropriating  some  part  of  them  to  the  improve- 
ment of  higher  education  would  not  be  great.  A  commu- 
nication which  I  have  received  on  this  subject  from  the  Rev. 
George  Rowe,  the  principal  of  the  York  training  school,  is  printed 
in  Appendix  lY.  of  this  report,  and  will  be  found  to  embody  a  plan 
well  deserving  of  attention. 

A  system  of  apprenticeship  if  ])roperly  carried  out  would  Pupil  teachers 
doubtless  sii')i)lv  tniinino-  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  designation  and  articled 
of  pupil  teaciiers  is  now  and  then  used  in  private  schools,  and  m 
the  girls'  school  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  youthful  assistant 
who  is  called  an  "  articled  pupil."  But  the  titles  are  misleading, 
for  I  find  that  such  pupils  are  never  "  articled"  or  bound  in  any 
way  as  aj)[)rcntlces ;  and  that  there  is  neither  contract  nor  usage 
by  which  tliese  young  people  can  claim  any  instruction  in  the  art 
and  mystei-y  of  school-keeping.  An  articled  pupil  is  simply  an 
elder  scholar,  who  is  received  at  a  reduced  fee,  on  condition  of  her 
taking  a  share  in  the  discipline  of  the  school,  or  in  the  teaching 
of  the  lower  classes.  She  often  makes  a  verbal  contract  to  give  a 
certain  time  to  this  work  every  day,  and  to  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  ;  but  no  part  of  her  instruction  is  designed 
to  qualify  her  specially  for  a  teacher.  It  is  probable  that  if  there 
were  anj'  j)ul)licly  recognized  test,—  either  the  initiatory  examina- 
tion for  adniission  into  a  training  college,  or  that  for  a  professional 
certificate, — young  people  who  intended  to  be  teachers  would  bind 
themselves  as  apprentice?,  on  the  express  condition  that  tliey 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  this  test.  13ut  at  present  while  there 
18  no  clear  purpose  before  teachers  or  pupils,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  profession  should  be  entered,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of 
complaint  tliat  nobody  receives  suitable  help  hy  which  to  enter  it. 

It  would  not   he   right  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  College  of  The  College 
Preceptors,  an  institution  which  appears  to  have  been  founded  with  ^l^^^"^^^' 
a  threefold  de-ign — to  give  to  the  public  a  guarantee  of  qualifica- 
tion on  the  p:i!-t  of  teachers,  to  promote  systematic  examinations  in 
private  scho;>l'^,  and  to  encourage  among  members  of  the  profession 
a  corporate  feeling  and  a  helpful  union.     Tiiesc  laudable  purposes 
have  probably  b;>en  realized  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  places. 
But  in  this  district  they  have  not  been  fulfilled  to  any  appreciable 
extent.     I  find  among  schoolmasters  here  considerable  distrust  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors.      The  total  number  of  teachers  of  all     , 
classes  connected  with  the  college  in  any  way  is  15,  and  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  list  does  not  include  the  leading  school- 
masters in  the  district.     I  have  reason  to  suj)pose  that  the  number 
was  once  greater;  since  several  of  the  schoolmasters  assure  me 
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that  they  have  withdraAvii  themselves  in  disgust  at  the  shameless 
use  which  was  made  in  advertisements  of  the  title  M.R.C.P.,  by 
men  who  are  wholly  unquahficd.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession it  is  of  course  understood  that  membership  testifies  nothing, 
except  that  the  holder  has  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  that  he 
subscribes  a  guinea  to  the  funds  of  the  College.  But  the  public 
do  not  know  this ;  and  the  letters  M.C.P.,  which  are  constantly 
paraded  as  if  they  implied  the  possession  of  a  professional  diploma., 
are  not  unfrequently  interpreted  in  that  sense  by  parents.  The 
authorities  of  the  College  are  scarcely  responsible  for  the  mischief 
which  has  thus  been  done.  The  only  testamur  to  wlilcli  they 
profess  to  attach  any  value  is  that  which  confers  the  title  of 
"  Licentiate  "  or  "  Associate."  I  find  in  the  rules  of  the  College 
the  following  provisions  : — 

"  Every  candidate  must  pass  in  the  under-mentioned  subjects  before  he 
"  receives  the  diploma  of  Associate : — (1)  Theory  and  practice  of  education.  (2) 
"  Scripture  history.  (3)  English  grammar  and  composition.  (4)  English  his- 
"  toiy.  (5)  Geography,  political,  physical,  and  mathematical.  (6)  Mathematics. 
"  (7)  Latin  or  Greek,  or  instead  of  either  of  them,  a  modern  foreign  language. 

"  Every  person  who,  having  passed  in  the  first  or  second  class  in  the  &st 
"  five  subjects  thus  specified,  and  having  taken  up  the  diploma  of  asso 
"  ciate,  shall  pass  in  the  first  or  second  class  in  three  of  the  subjects  in  the 
"  following  list,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  diploma  of  Licentiate.  (1)  Modern  and 
"  ancient  history,  (2)  One  modern  language  or  Hebrew.  (.S)  Classics,  v/itli 
"  the  mathematics  of  the  third  class.  (4)  Mathematics,  with  the  classics  of  the 
"  third  class." 

These  regulations  are  so  judiciously  conceived  that  I  sought 
with  some  interest  to  find  how  far  they  had  been  eflScacious, 
and  how  many  persons  not  possessing  University  degrees  had 
obtained  the  distinction  of  Licentiate  or  Associate  in  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  in  all  five ;  of  whom  one  is  an  Associate 
because  he  possesses  a  Government  certificate ;  another  told 
me  that  he  had  become  a  Licentiate  because  he  had  twice  sent 
pupils  to  be  examined ;  a  third  informs  me  that  he  was  made 
a  Licentiate  "  lie  presumes  out  of  regard  to  his  long  standing 
in  the  profession."  In  two  cases*  I  found  that  a  master  of  a 
grammar  school  attached  L.C.P.  to  his  signature.  They  were 
two  of  the  worst  conducted  schools  I  ever  saw.  But  the  title 
helped  to  give  a  certain  local  reputation  to  the  holders  and  to 
silence  the  remonstrances  of  trustees.  On  inquiry,  however,  I 
found  that  in  each  case  the  diploma  had  been  obtained  on  the 
strength  of  testimonials  Avhich  the  master  had  sent  up,  and  not  by 
examination.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  county  I  have  only  found 
three  men  who  have  ever  been  examined  by  the  College  ;  and  of 
them  one  informed  me  that  the  examination  papers  had  been  sent 
down  to  h^m,  that  he  had  replied  to  them  at  home,  and  had  sent 
them  back  after  a  three  days'  interval. 

Nor  has  the  College  of  Preceptors  been  more  successful  in  the 
examination  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  At  Midsummer  1865  there 
were  three  schools  in  this  district  which  sent  up  pupils.     At  Mid- 


One  of  these  grammar  schools  vras  in  Westmoreland  and  one  in  Yorkrhire. 
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summer  1 866  there  was  only  oae.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing one  of  these  examinations  in  a  large  private  school  of  120 
scholars,  M'hen  fourteen  boys  were  under  examination.  A  neighbour- 
ing clergyman  nominated  by  the  College  acted  as  moderator,  and 
conducted  the  examination  in  a  private  room  to  which  the  teachers 
were  not  admitted.  The  questions  were  simple  yet  searching, 
and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  most  careful  and  judicious 
instructions  had  been  sent  down  from  the  London  office  to  secure 
fiiirness  in  the  examination,  and  I  satisfied  myself  that  these  pre- 
cautions were  scrupulously  observed.  But  the  teachers  told  me 
tirat  they  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  parents  to  consent  to 
this  examination,  that  the  fee  of  75.  6<^.  which  was  exacted  by  the 
College  was  an  impediment,  and  that  the  payment  of  the  examiner's 
fee  in  addition  was  a  serious  tax  uj)on  themselves.  Moreover  they 
said  that  these  certificates  had  little  or  no  value  ;  that  in  former 
years  they  had  been  too  easily  obtainable,  since  almost  every 
candidate  passed ;  and  that  at  present  they  were  held  in  no  public 
esteem. 

On  the  whole  the  excellent  intentions  of  the  College  of  Pre- Lack  of  unity 
ceptors  have  been  AvhoUy  nugatory  as  far  as  this  district  ig  oi"  espnt  de 
concerned.  It  has  no  branch  here,  and  I  cannot  find  that  it  has  schoolmaster?. 
ever  held  a  meeting  in  Yorkshire,  or  that  it  has  made  the  humblest 
attempt  to  unite  the  members  of  the  profession  into  little  asso- 
ciations for  mutual  counsel  and  help.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  dis- 
piriting than  to  find  how  utterly  isolated  the  schoolmasters  are. 
Theirs  is  the  only  profession  I  know  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  corporate  action  or  feeling.  Such  a  thing  as  a  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  professional  subjects  is  quite  unknown  in  this 
district.  Had  the  smallest  nucleus  of  such  a  society  existed  I 
should  gladly  have  availed  myself  of  it,  and  sought  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  its  members  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  ;  and  to  obtain 
from  them  a  collective  opinion  on  many  points  of  professior.al 
interest.  But  I  was  driven  to  the  more  laborious  method  of  calling 
on  teachers  privately,  and  eliciting  their  testimony  in  detail. 
No  one  of  them  liked  to  take  the  lead  in  any  movement  for 
bringing  his  brethren  together.  Most  of  them  spoke  in  terms 
of  suspicion  of  their  nearer  neighbours  and  rivals,  and  all  seemed 
wliolly  unaware  of  what  was  doing  in  other  schools. 

Yet  great  complaints  are  made  of  the  low  social  rank  accorded  Their  social 
to  teachers,  and  of  the  reluctance  of  the  public  to  recognize  ''^°'^' 
echool-kcei)ing  as  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  Much  soreness 
is  often  expressed  on  this  account :  yet  so  long  as  it  is  whoUv 
imorganized,  and  is  0])cn  to  the  qualified  and  iiuqualified  alike, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  profession  w'ill  of  itself  confer  much  dignity 
on  its  holders.  The  public  are  not  after  all  guilty  of  much 
injustice  in  this  matter.  Until  the  private  adventure  schools 
cease  to  be  in  the  liands  of  so  many  unfit  men,  the  business  of 
teaching  will  never  take  rank  among  the  liberal  professions ;  and 
it  is  rather  in  a  position  to  receive  occasional  honour  from  its 
members,  than  to  confer  honour  on  any.  Meanwhile,  social 
estimation  is  not  likclv  to  be  gained  by  dcmandinfr  it  as  a  ridit, 
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by  complaining  that  it  is  witlihekl,  or  by  forming  societies  for 
mutual  certification  ;  but  rather  by  great  public  measures  which 
shall  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers  as  a  class,  and  gradually 
eliminate  the  unc|ualified  from  its  ranks. 

Registratiox.  Of  such  measures  tliat  which  is  most  in  favour  is  a  Scholastic 
Registration  Act,  analogous  to  tliat  which  exists  in  the  medical 
profession.  You  will  have  liad  before  you,  in  an  authentic 
form,  the  measures  which  an  influential  committee  has  proposed 
for  this  purpose.  Those  measures  liave  been  canvassed  with  much 
interest  In  this  district,  and  I  find  that  teachers  generally  look 
upon  them  with  approval.  But  the  question  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. Every  teacher  to  whom  I  speak  wants  a  system  of  regis- 
tration which  shall  admit  himself  and  exclude  somebody  else. 
The  general  impression  is  that  vested  rights  must  be  regarded, 
and  tliat  everyone  now  holding  the  office  of  schoolmaster  should  be 
entitled  on  proof  of  the  fact  to  a  place  on  the  register.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  any  plan  which  recognized  all  existing  teachers 
would  only  perpetuate  the  evil.  The  value  of  a  system  of  regis- 
tration depends  entirely  on  what  you  have  to  register.  In  other 
professions — notably  in  that  of  medicine — there  are  many  forms 
of  quidlficatlon,  each  certified  by  some  teaching  body  or  licensing 
board,  and  they  have  severally  a  well-known  and  definite  value. 
If  there  were  in  existence  a  College  of  Teachers,  which  did  for 
the  scholastic  profession  what  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  of 
Surgeons,  or  Apothecaries  Hall  does  for  the  medical ;  a  great  stop 
would  be  taken,  If  its  diplomas  were  registered  and  its  influence 
extended.  But  at  present  tliere  are  no  genuine  diplomas  in 
the  ])rofession,  except  University  degrees  and  Privy  Council  cer- 
tificates. To  the  great  body  of  teachers  these  are  both  un- 
attainable, and  for  many  they  would  be  unsuitable.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  a  condition  jn-ecedent  to  any  eflfective  scheme  of 
reo"istration  that  training  institutions  nnd  examining  boards  should 
not  only  have  been  constituted,  but  have  enjoyed  some  years  of 
success.  It  would  be  cruel  to  cast,  even  indirectly,  a  slur  upon 
unqualified  teachers  until  we  shall  have  defined  wdiat  qualification 
means,  and  until  we  shall  have  allowed  reasonable  time  and  facilities 
to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  it. 

LOCAL  EDLXA-       I  hear  on  all  liands  an  earnest  wish   expressed   that  your  deli- 
TioNAL  berations  may  lead  the  way  to  some  organizatioii  of  our  secondary 

and  higher  instruction,  which,  if  less  centralized,  shall  be  not  less 
eftective  than  the  n^achlnery  already  working  with  such  excellent 
results  in  behalf  of  primary  education.  Many  hope  nnich  from 
county  or  local  boards,  composed  of  representatives  of  charities 
and  other  trustworthy  men,  who  might  deal  with  the  educational 
resources  of  such  a  district  as  this,  and  distribute  them  in  the 
most  eflicient  way.  Such  a  body  would  set  itself,  for  example,  to 
the  establishment  of  good  secondary  schools  on  a  public  basis  in 
every  town;  It  would  keep  the  high,  the  secondary,  and  the  primary 
school  in  their  due  relations  to  each  other ;  and  provide,  by  a 
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re-adjustment  of  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  a  wa^^  of  access  to 
higher  instruction  for  hopeful  sciioLirs  of  every  grade-  It  would 
superintend  the  inspection  of  every  public  scliool  and  serve  as  a 
court  of  reference  and  arbitration  in  case  of  ditiiculty.  It  mio-ht 
place  its  own  help  at  the  service  of  such  private  schools  as  chose 
to  accept  it,  and  preserve  a  classified  register  of  qualified  teachers 
and  of  the  reports  which  iiad  been  made  upon  their  schools.  How 
to  constitute  such  a  tribunal  so  as  to  secure  at  once  high  character, 
leisure  for  serious  work,  public  confidence,  and  yet  the  poAver  to 
raise  and  rectify  public  opinion,  is  a  formidable  problem — one  on 
which  this  district  furnishes  no  experience  which  I  am  able  to 
offer  for  your  consideration,  except  the  limited  and  partial  though 
very  satisfactory  operations  of  the  ^^'est  Hiding  Educational  Board 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

But  while  many  doubt  whether  work  of  this  kind  would  be  effi-  A  central 
ciently  done  by  local  authorities,  all  seem  to  be  agreed  that  some  '-'ou.nxil. 
means  should  be  found  for  doing  it,  and  th.it  a  well  constituted 
adiriinistrative  body,  acting  with  or  without  local  aid,  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  whole  subject  of  our  middle  and  higher  instruc- 
tion. It  is  to  the  united  action  of  the  Universities  and  the  Si;:ite, 
that  the  more  thoughtful  portion  of  the  public  look  hopefully  for 
the  performance  of  tliis  great  work.  The  present  arrangement, 
which  gives  all  parliamentary  subsidy  and  supervision  to  the  poor, 
and  all  the  best  eii  iowments  to  the  rich,  Avhile  it  leaves  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community  untouched  b}-  the  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sities, or  by  the  experience  wiiich  has  been  gained  by  the  State,  is 
felt  to  be  wasteful,  incomfjlete,  and  unjust.  Its  anomalies  can  only 
be  corrected  by  some  authority,  wise  enough  to  comprehend  the 
educational  needs  of  the  whole  connnunity,  and  jiowerful  enough 
to  suj»ply  them.  A  great  central  Scholastic  Coiincil  might  indeed 
do  harm,  if  it  sought  to  impose  uniform  methods  and  theories  on 
the  country,  or  if  it  diminished  the  personal  interest  of  earnest  and 
original  men  in  the  business  of  education.  But  it  would  i'ulfil  a 
very  noble  function  if  it  directed  its  powers  to  the  creation  of  an 
improved  race  of  teacher-,  if  it  checked  abuses  in  the  management 
of  property  ;  if  it  gave  help  by  examination  and  inspection  when- 
ever help  was  desired  ;  above  ail,  if  it  educated  the  public  up  to 
worthier  aims  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  and  set  up  before  each 
generation  the  highest  ideal  of  mental  culture  v/hieli  it  was  ca[)ab!e 
of  realizing  in  its  schools  and  colleges.  T'lC  ver}-  censure  and  inquiry 
whicii  the  measures  of  such  a  council  would  provoke  could  not 
fail  to  be  helpful  in  the  fon.ualion  of  the  national  character. 

Meanwhile  our  English  education  is  not  a  system.  It  is  a  chaos. 
There  is  little  ada[)tation  of  means  to  ends,  because  there  is  no 
general  agreement  as  to  the  ends  which  have  to  be  attained.  Such 
successes  as  we  boast  are  fitful  and  accidental,  and  are  achieved 
rather  in  spite  of  our  public  measures  than  by  help  of  them. 
Everywhere  great  resources  are  wasted  ;  and  there  is  an  utter 
absence  of  co-operation  among  those  who  have  similar  woi'k  to  do. 
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Everywhere  the  father  of  a  family  is  at  the  mercy  of  mere  chance 
as  to  -whether  suitable  instruction  is  accessible  to  his  children  or 
not.  And  if  the  report  on  the  educational  phenomena  of  this  district 
appears  to  you  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  incoherent,  and  to  deal 
Avith  a  bewildering  variety  of  topics,  I  must  ask  you  to  attribute 
this  result  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  inquiry  itself,  which 
indeed  from  the  first  appeared  vast  and  indefinite,  but  which  has 
proved  to  be  not  a  little  intricate  and  difficult, — and  unspeakably 
disheartening. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fitch. 
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Statistics  of  School  Attendance  in  four  selected  Towns — 
York,  Sheffield,  Halifax,  and  Seldy. 

From  the  census  returns  of  1861  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons 
under  20  years  of  age  descrihed  as  scholars  amounted  to  15"5  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  West  Riding,  or  to  240,284  out  of  1,548,229.  With  a  viev- 
to  ascertain  how  these  children  were  distributed  in  schools  of  different  classes, 
I  selected  four  towns  in  the  district,  viz.,  York,  Sheffield,  Halifax,  and  Selby, 
and  sought  to  obtain  an  exact  return  of  the  school  attendance  in  each.  There 
is  sufficient  diversity  in  the  character  of  these  towns  to  render  the  collective 
result  fairly  representative  of  the  rest  of  the  district.  My  return  does  not 
correspond  with  the  figures  given  by  the  Census  Commissioners ;  because  it 
necessarily  excludes  all  the  children  instructed  at  home,  and  because  after  the 
most  careful  inquiries,  some  obscure  schools  have  probably  escaped  me.  I 
have,  however,  in  each  case,  made  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
scholars  under  instruction  in  schools  from  which  I  received  no  information. 
This  estimate,  however,  does  not  affect  the  pi'oportion  of  children  attending 
schools  of  different  classes,  but  only  the  aggregate  number. 

(1.)  York  has  a  population  of  40,433.  It  possesses  two  excellent  endowed 
grammar  schools — the  one  of  the  highest  class,  the  other  for  the  sons  of 
farmers  and  traders.  There  are  also  several  proprietary  schools  under  the  care 
of  religiovis  bodies,  viz.,  a  school  for  young  ladies  conducted  by  a  Catholic 
sisterhood,  two  upper  schools  belnnging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  one  to 
the  Primitive  Methodists.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  private  schools 
of  good  repute,  especially  for  girls.  The  number  of  scholars  who  come 
into  the  city  for  instruction  from  distant  homes,  is,  therefore,  probably  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  those  sent  out  of  York  for  the  purpose.  The  settled 
character  of  the  resident  population,  the  smallness  of  the  demand  for  jvivenile 
labour,  and  the  unusual  goodness  of  some  of  the  elementary  schools,  also 
cause  the  average  of  school  attendance  among  the  poor  to  be  exceptionally 
high.  The  educational  statistics  of  the  city  consequently  yield  a  very  favour- 
able re:ult.     They  are  as  follow : — ■ 

Boys. 

A,  In  four  public  schools  : — 

2  endowed  grammar  schools — 
Boarders 


Day  scholars 

2  proprietary  schools — 
Boarders     - 
Day  scholars 


B.  In  private  schools  ;  viz. : — 
6  for  boys  only — Boarders 

Day  scholars  - 


210 
122 


147 
11 
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158 


490 


)>     <''05 


IG  mixed  schools- 


■  Boarders    - 

Day  scholars- 


47 
149 

3r) 
183 


196 


219 


C.  In  jmblic  elementary  schools  : — 

10  National  or  parochial        ... 

11  Other  elementary  schools 

D.  In  Workhouse,  tharitv,  and  industrial  and  blind  schools 


41 


^J 


1 


2. 74 1,  I 

-  278j 


>  ;j.024 


Total  number  of  l)ovs  under  instruction 


3.!>29 
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Girls. 

A.  In  two  public  institutions  for  higlier  instruction  : — 

Boarders  69 


69 


B.  In  private  schools,  viz.  : — 

22  for  girls  only — Boarders  270  j 

Day  Scholars  ^76  J>  1,0)9 


16  mixed  schools — Boarders  17 

Day  Scholars         277 


646 

294 


940  J 


C.  In  public  elementary  schools  : —  "] 

8  National  or  Parochial           -            6.'i9  | 

10  other  Schools           -             -         1,290  )■  2,081 

1,929  I 

D.  In  workhouse,  charity,  industrial  and  blind  schools : —  155 J 

Total  number  of  girls  under  instruction  - 

3,09-3 

Total  number  of  scholars  under  instruction  -    3,929  +  3,093  =  7,022. 

The  general  results  may  be  thus  epitomized  : 

The  figures  in  Classes  A  &  B,  represent  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars  whose  parents  defray  the  full  cost  of  their  instruction.  lUit  to 
these  an  addition  must  be  made.  120  boys  of  the  model  school,  attached  to 
the  Training  College  have  been  included  in  class  C.  But  this  school  is  self- 
supporting,  and  is  attended  by  children  of  the  lower  middle  class.  See  page  247- 
A  further  addition  should  be  made  to  represent  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
elementary  schools,  whose  parents  i)ay  the  full  cost  of  their  instruction,  and 
on  whose  behalf  the  government  grant  cannot  therefore  be  claimed.  I  compute 
the  number  of  such  scholars  at  90.  Thus  905+120+90  or  1,115  boys  out  of  a 
total  of  3,929,  or  28*1  percent,  may  be  presumed  to  be  above  the  rank  of  the 
artizan  class.  The  per-centage  of  girls  requires  little  of  such  correction,  and 
is  probably  fairly  represented  by  the  proportion  of  1,009,  to  3,094  or  32' 6. 
Combining  these  proportions,  we  have — 

Boys,         -         1,115  out  of  3,929,  or  28"1  per  cent,  pay  the  whole  cost 

of  their  instruction. 
Girls,       -         1,009      „      3,0.03,    „   32-6 
Both  se-xes       2,124      „      7,022,   „   30-2 

It  would  not,  however,  be  right  to  assume  generally  that  30  per  cerit.  of  the 
children  in  school  attendance  are  able  to  pay  the  whole  cxjiense  of  their 
instruction.  Out  of  1,115  boys  it  will  be  seen  that  440  are  boai-ders  ;  and  out 
of  1,009  girls,  356  are  boarders.  A  small  number  of  them  are  cbildren  of 
parents  who  reside  in  York ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  considerable  number,  not  easy  of  exact  estimate,  is  sent  out  of  the  city 
to  boarding  schools  at  a  distance.  These  considerations  must  modify  the 
general  inference  which  follows.  In  a  population  of  40,433,  the  number  of 
boys  seeking  other  than  elementary  education  as  day  scholars  is  675,  or  about 
17  for  every  1,000,  and  of  girls  653  or  rather  more  than  16  for  every  1,000. 

The  numbers  thus  given  are  those  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  various 
schools,  or  on  the  books  in  the  month  in  which  my  investigation  was  made. 
The  number  actually  present  on  the  day  on  which  the  returns  were  signed  was 
in  the  following  proportion  : 

Of  boys  93"6  per  cent,  in  the  schools  of  Classes  A.  and  B.,  while  only  Tld  of 
the  boys  returned  as  belonging  to  elementary  schools  in  Classes  C.  and  D.  were 
present.  Of  the  girls  in  Classes  A.  and  B.,  the  proportion  actually  present  in 
school  amounted  to  86'2  per  cent ;  and  of  those  in  Classes  C.  and  D.  to  73"8. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  private  schools  for  boys  is  30 ;  in 
private  schools  for  girls  27  ;  and  in  mixed  private  schools  30. 

In  estimating  the  whole  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  York, 
I   compute  that  3   per  cent,  added  to  the  total  of  7,022  will  be  an  ample 
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allowance  for  probaljle  defects  in  my  return.  The  proportion  therefore  of 
scholars  to  the  population  as  returned  at  the  last  census  is  7,2  32  to  40,433, 
or  nearly  18  per  cent.,  or  1  in  5"5. 


(2.)  Sheffield  with  apoj)ulation  of  185,172  is  far  less  favourably  situated  in 
regard  to  its  educational  resources.  Except  Wesley  College  and  the  Collegiate 
School,  it  possesses  no  jmblic  boarding  school  of  high  repute;  and  an  unusual 
jn-oportion  of  })arents  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  life  probably  send 
their  children  out  of  the  town  to  be  educated.  'I'here  is  a  great  demand  for 
juvenile  labour  among  the  operative  classes,  and  this  labour  is  wholly  unregulated 
by  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act.  Frequent  change  of  residence, 
and  other  social  conditions  also  operate  to  keep  down  the  school  attendance 
among  the  poor.  It  is  singular  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  children  of 
the  class  usually  found  in  National  Schools  are  in  Sheffield  taught  in  private 
adventure  schools,  of  which  there  is  a  large  numljer  of  a  humble  kind.  Boys 
and  girls  are  generally  admitted  together  into  these  schools.  The  fees  vary 
from  4d.  per  week  uj)  to  12s.  or  15s.  per  quarter,  and  the  teachers  are  in  a  few 
cases  certificated  men  and  women  who  have  formerly  had  the  charge  of  public 
schools.     I  have  distinguished  these  Schools  as  the  second  group  in  Class  B. 


Boys. 

A.  In  four  public  schools  for  higher  education  : — 

Boarders         -  -  -       20(5 

Day  scholars  -  -  -       i?47 

B.  In  private  schools  : — 

26  superior  schools  (i.e.,  in  which  payments 
are  made  of  41.  4s,  Od.  per  annum,  and 
iq)wards,  for  instruction  only) — 

Boarders      -  -  -       l(i7 

Day  scholars  -  -       425 

29  lower  schools — Boarders  -  -  2 

Day  scholars  -  -   1,457 

C.  In  public  elementary  schools  : — 

14  National  and  parochial  schools  -    3,248 

1 7  Others  ....    2,5!i5 

D.  In  workhouse,  reformatory  and  or})hanage     - 

Total  number  of  boys  in  attendance  at  school 


453 


>    2,504 


2,051 J 

VJd   J 

-     8,546 


Girls. 

A.  In  one  public  institution  : — 

Hoarders 
Day  scholars  - 

B.  In  private  schools  : — 

30  superior  schools — Boarders 

Day  scholars 
27  lower  schools — Boarders 

Day  scholars  - 

C.  In  public  elementary  schools  : — 

13  National  and  parochial 
16  Others 


IS 

78 


128 

426 

5 


-  2,137 

-  1,61.3 


D.   In  workhouse,  reformatory  and  orjjhanagc  - 

Total  number  of  girls  in  attendance  at  school 


y    1,438 


1,342 


i^\  ^ 


5,410 


Total  numljcr  under  instruction 


-     8,546  +  5,410=  13,!;56 
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The  proportion  of  scholars  whose  parents  defray  the  whole  cost  of  their 
insti'uction  is  that  of  Classes  A.  and  B,  compared  with  the  v/hole  number  of 
scholars.     It  is — 

Boys-        -  2,504  to     8,546,  or  29-3  per  cent. 
Girls-        -  1,438  to     5,410,  or  26-4 
Both  sexes    -  3,942  to  13,956,  or  28 

Eut  the  proportion  of  scholars  who  may  be  presvimed  to  belong  to  the  middle 
or  upper  ranks  is  mucli  smaller,  since  the  private  schools  in  the  second  or 
lower  group  are  mainly  filled  with  the  children  of  artisans  or  small  shop- 
keepers.    Omitting  those  of  this  group,  the  numbers  are, — 

Boys    -        -  1,045  to   8,546,  or  12-2  per  cent. 

Girls  -         -      650  to   5,410,  or  12 

Both  sexes    -  1,695  to  13,956,  or  12*1       „ 

Of  the  private  schools  43  are  mixed,  and  are  included  both  in  the  boys'  and 
girls'  lists  ;  15  are  exclusively  for  boys,  and  14  for  girls.  Thus  the  total 
number  of  private  schools  is  T2 ;  and  as  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  them 
is  3,393,  this  gives  an  average  of  about  47  for  each  school.  The  average, 
hov.-ever,  is  much  raised  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  humbler  private  schools 
are  of  unusual  size,  several  of  them  containing  upwards  of  100  scholars.  If 
we  omit  the  purely  elementary  and  cheap  private  schools,  and  take  those  only 
which  are  included  in  the  first  group,  we  find  that  in  40  superior  private 
schools  there  are  1,146  scholars— boys  and  girls,  and  that  there  is  an  average 
slightly  exceeding  28  for  each  school. 

It  v,-ould  thus  seem  that  I  have  been  able  to  account  only  for  a  total  number 
of  3,416  day  scholars,  in  attendance  at  schools  in  which  the  full  cost  of  instruc- 
tion is  paid.  This  number  is  comjiosed  of  2,129  boys  or  about  11  per  1,000 
of  the  population,  and  1,287  girls,  or  less  than  7  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
My  observation  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Sheffield  does  not  lead  me  to  sup- 
pose that  this  estimate  needs  to  be  corrected  on  account  of  the  intrusion  of 
children  of  a  superior  rank  into  them. 

Tlxe  proportion  of  scholai's  actually  present  when  the  returns  were  made  was 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  70" 3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  private  and  higher 
schools  about  86  per  cent.  This  low  number  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  return  was  m.ade  in  the  month  of  January,  when  weather  was 
bad,  and  a  ^QVf  of  the  children  were  prolonging  their  holidays. 

In  estimating  the  total  number  of  children  attending  school  in  Sheffield,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  size  of  the  town,  and  the  obscurity  of 
many  of  the  schools,  my  list  was  probably  incom])lete;  and  also  that  I  failed  to 
obtain  returns  from  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  schools  to  v/hich  I  applied  for  help. 
15  per  cent,  may  therefore  be  safely  added  to  my  figvires.  Thus  the  school 
attendance  of  Sheffield  may  be  approximately  stated  as — 

16,048  to  185,172,  or  8"  7  per  cent.,  or  less  than  1  in  11  of  the  population. 

(3.)  The  town  of  Halifax  has  a  population  of  37,014.  But  it  is  closely  sur- 
rounded by  populous  townships,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  its  educational 
advantages  are  practically  accessible.  If  within  a  range  of  two  miles,  portions 
of  the  most  important  of  them,  North  and  South  Owram,  Hipperholme,  and 
Skircoat,  be  added  to  the  parliamentary  borough,  they  give  a  poijulation 
in  round  numbers  of  about  50,000.  This  town  possesses  two  endowed  grammar 
schools  of  good  I'eputation,  of  which  one  is  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Hipperholme.  There  is  no  proprietary  or  other  public  school  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  scholars  of  the  middle  or  upper  class ;  but  there  is  a  fair  average 
number  of  private  schools.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  industrial  population  is 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act ;  and  the  effect  of  this  measure 
on  the  regularity  of  the  children's  attendance  at  school  is  very  marked.  The 
statistics  of  attendance  are  as  follows  : 


53 

1 

80 

1 

133 

>  534 

37 

-   354 

401 

^ 

-  1,758 

y3,\32 

-  1,271 

3,029 

103 

1 
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Bois. 

A.  In  two  endowed  grammar  schools  : — 
Boarders 
Day  scholars 

B.  In  13  private  schools  :  — 
Boarders 
Day  scholars 

C.  In  public  elementary  schools  : — 
10  National  or  parochial 

9  Others 

D.  In  workhouse  and  orphanage 
Total  number  of  boys  in  schools         -  -  _  'S/.fS 

Girls. 

B.  In  13  private  schools:  — 
Boarders        -  -  -        32 
Day  scholars               -             -      315 

347 

C.  In  public  elementary  schools  : — 
8  National  or  parochial 
7  Others 

2,259 

D.  In  workhouse  or  orphanage  -  -  79 

2,338 

Total  number  of  girls  m  school  -  .  .  'J/So 

Total  number  in  attendance  at  school,  3,666  +  2,6So  =  6,351. 

Thus,  the  proportion  of  scholars  whose  parents  defray  the  whole  cost  of  tlieir 
instruction  is — 

Boys  -      534  to  3,666,  or  14  "1  per  cent. 

Girls  -      347  to  2,685,  or  12-9  per     „ 

Both  sexes   -      881  to  6,351,  or  13*4  per     „ 

I  doubt  if  these  figures  need  material  correction  in  order  to  show  Ihc  per- 
centage of  scholars  who  maj^  be  presumed  to  belong  to  a  class  above  that  of 
the  poor.  In  Halifax  there  is  no  social  barrier  separating  the  children  cf  that 
class  from  those  immediately  above  them  ;  and  the  elementary  schools,  which 
are  numerous  and  are  efficient,  are  largely  used  by  the  children  of  the  lower 
middle  class. 

Moreover  the  number  of  persons  clearly  belonging  to  the  middle  class  and 
actually  resident  in  Halifax,  is  smaller  than  in  most  towns;  and  considerable 
numbers  of  their  children  are  sent  to  a  distance  for  instruction.  It  seems 
that  the  day  scholars  in  middle  and  upper  schools  amount  to  444  boys 
and  315  girls.  If  to  this  we  add  10  per  cent,  to  represent  the  number  of 
children  of  the  same  class,  who  have  been  attracted  into  the  elementaiy  schools, 
we  obtain  488  boys  or  nearly  10  per  1,000  of  the  jKjpulation,  and  34()  girls  or 
less  than  7  per  1,(J00. 

The  average  number  of  boys  in  the  private  schools  is  30'8,  and  of  girls  26'3. 

The  statistics  show  that  of  the  children  reported  as  on  the  books  91  per  cent, 
of  boys  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  the  private  and  higher  schools  were 
actually  present  on  the  day  when  the  return  was  made.  In  the  lov.er  schools 
82"5  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  present. 

In  comparing  the  total  number  of  scholars  with  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  town,  my  figures  give  the  number  6,351  to  a  population  of  50,000. 
If  10  per  cent,  be  added  for  deficient  retun.'S,  it  ajipcar^  that  there  is  a  total 
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iiumber  of  G,980,  amounting  to  about  14  per  cent.,  or  about   1    in  /  of  the 
resident  population,  a  proportion  much  more  favourable  than  that  of  Sheffield. 

(4.)  Selby  is  a  small  and  stationary  town  of  5,2/1  inhabitants.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  an  agricultural  district ;  and  possesses  no  endowment  or  other 
special  advantages  available  for  higher  education.  It  has,  however,  several 
endowments  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  excellent  National  and  Wes- 
leyan  schools.  Its  statistics  show  a  very  high  average  of  school  attendance 
They  are  as  follow  : — 

Boys. 

B.  In  private  schools  : — 

2  for  boys  only — Boarders       -  -  -        21 

Day  scholars  -  -  -         45 

4  for  boys  and  girls — Day  scholars      -  -         26 

92 

C.  In  public  elementary  schools,  viz. : — 

3  Church  of  England  -  -  -       202 

4  Others  .  -  -  -  _       273 

•  565 

Total  number  of  boys  at  school    -  -  65/ 

Girls. 

B.  In  pri\  ate  schools  :— 

2  for  girls  only — Boarders        -  -  -         32 

Day  scholars  -  -  -         3{) 

4  for  boys  and  girls — Boarders  -  -  3 

Day  scholars  -  -11 


C.  In  public  elementary  schools,  viz. : — 

2  Church  of  England  -  -  -      22Q> 

2  Others  -  -  -  -  -      241 


142 
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Total  number  of  girls  at  school         -  611 

Total  nvimber  in  attendance  at  school,  657  +  611  :=  1,263. 

Thus  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population  is  1,268  to  5,271,  or  24 
per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  scholars  in  the  private  schools  amounts  to  92  out  of  657 
boys,  or  14  per  cent;  and  to  132  girls  out  of  611  or  21*5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  day  scholars  in  the  private  schools  is  71  boys  and  117  girls. 
I  compute  that  about  20  boys  of  the  same  class  are  in  the  public  schools ;  and 
that  thus  the  total  number  of  boys  requiring  higher  than  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  able  to  pay  for  it,  amounts  111  out  of  the  whole  number  657,  or  17 '9 
per  cent.  The  lU  of  these  who  are  day  scholars  amounts  about  IS  per  1,000 
of  the  population.  No  such  addition  need  be  made  for  the  girls  of  the 
middle  clasSj  as  they  are  much  less  often  sent  to  schools  of  this  class,  and  as 
in  Selby  a  considerable  number  of  girls  recpiiring  elementary  instruction  are 
actually  in  humble  private  schools.  The  number  117,  however,  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  22  girls  to  every  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  per-centage  of  scholars  actually  present  was  in  the  private  schools  88 
per  cent,  of  boys,  and  92  per  cent,  of  girls.  In  the  elementary  schools  70  "9 
per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  69  per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  present. 

On  comparing  the  results  yielded  in  these  four  cases,  it  appears  that  the 
fraction  of  the  population  under  instruction  in  schools  in  towns  varies  from 
a  little  more  than  one-fifth  in  the  most  favourable  to  one-twelfth  in  the  least 
favourable  circumstances ;  but  that  it  probably  should  reach  one-sixth  in 
any  town  well  provided  with  the  means  of  education. 
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Of  the  number  actually  in  attendance  it  appears  that  the  following  are  the 

proportions  seeking  hijrher  instruction  than  that  of  the  purely  elementary  school : 

In  York,         boys,  28"  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  school. 

girls,  32- (J 
„   Sheffield,  boys,  12 '2  „  „  „ 

girls,  20  •() 
„   Halifax,    boys,  14*1  „  „  „ 

girls,  12 -.9 
„  Selby,       boys,  16-9  „  „ 

girls,  22-3 
Thus  the   general  average  on  the  four  towns  gives  1"'8  per  cent,   of  the 
whole  number  of  boys,  and  19  "7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  girls  under 
instruction,  as  belonging  to  the  class  which  pays  for  its  own  instruction. 

Thus  in  round  numbers  it  may  be  stated  that  if  one-sixth  of  the  population 
should  be  at  school,  one-fifth  of  this  number,  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole, 
should  be  in  attendance  in  schools  which  come  within  the  range  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  present  Commission.  This  gives  about  34  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
of  whom,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  20  may  be  estimated  as  boys  and  14  as  girls. 
With  a  view  to  compare  the  statistics  with  those  whicii  have  been  obtained 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  I  sought  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  boys  requiring  day  school  accommodation  only;  and  for  whose  instruction 
in  superior  schools,  provision  ought  to  be  made.  But  this  problem  is  com- 
plicated in  my  district  by  the  difficulty  of  determining  how  many  children, 
now  sent  away  to  boarding  schools,  would  be  kept  at  home  aiul  sent  to  good 
secondary  day  schools,  if  they  were  once  established ;  and  by  the  further 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  scholars  actually  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  those  who  ought  to  be  in  them.  In  York  and  other  places  many 
boys  are  in  schools  established  for  the  poor,  whose  parents  could  well  afford 
to  pay,  and  wouhl  send  them  to  good  secondary  schools  if  they  existed.  In 
Sheffield  many  boys  are  sent  to  cheap  private  schools,  who  would  be  more 
appropriately  taught  in  the  ordinary  ])rimary  schools.  These  considerations 
must  modify  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  foUoMing  figures,  which  I  give 
without  claiming  much  value  for  them. 

Number  of  day  scholars  (boys)  seeking  secondary  or  higher  instruction  : — 
York         -         -       f>7o  ;  or  17   for  every  1,000  of  the  population. 
Sheffield   -         -    2,129;  or  11 
Halifax     -         -       4S8 ;  or  10 
Selby        -         -         91  ;  or  18 

Incidentally  the  figures  here  collected  disclose  one  or  two  facts  of  whicli  I 
was  not  in  search,  but  which  nevertheless  possess  some  interest,  viz.,  («)  the 
relative  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  under  instruction  in  schools ;  (i)  the 
regularity  of  the  scholars'  attendance  ;  and  (c)  the  proportion  of  children  in 
elementary  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  ilngland. 

{a).  The  ratio  borne  by  the  attendance  of  girls  to  that  of  boys  in  schools  of 
different  classes  is  as  follows  : — 

York  -  -  -     3,093  girls  to  3,929  boys. 

S/ipffield  -  -     r),410     „     to  8,54«     „ 

Ilri/ifax  -  -     2,(185     „     to  3,fi(if;     „ 

SelLij  -  -  -        (ill      „     to     G57     „ 


Total      -   11,799  1(;,798 

or  in  the  ratio  of  about  seven  to  ten. 

This  proportion  is  not  n:atcrially  altered  if  we  separate  from  the  gross 
numbers  the  figures  showing  the  returns  for  private  and  upper  schools  only. 

(b).  The  regularity  of  attendance  in  schools  may  ])e  approximately  measured 
by  the  proportions  of  scholars  actually  jjiesent  to  the  numbers  returned  as  in 
the  schools.     These  j)roj)oition3  are  as  follows : — 

In  private  and  higher  schools.  In  j)ublic  elementary  schools. 

York     -         -     S9-9  per  cent.  74*3  per  cent. 

•   Sheffield        -     8fi  „  70-3 

Halifax  -     88  „  82-5 

Selby    -         -     90  „  70- 
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Fov  the  reason  already  given,  I  am  unwilling  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  Sheffield  return.  But  it  is  notal)le  that  by  far  the  highest  rate  of  school 
attendance  in  elementary  schools  is  attained  in  Halifax,  where  the  Factory  Act  is 
efficacious  not  only  in  enforcing  the  attendance  of  the  half-timers,' but  also  in 
giving  to  the  whole  industrial  i)opulation  more  orderly  and  punctual  habits,  and 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  importance  of  education. 

(c).  Finally',  it  may  be  noticed  that  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  public 
elementary  schools,  those  in  National  or  Church  of  England  schools  form  the 
larger  proportion.     They  are  thus  distributed  : — 

In  York  there  are  1.746  childicn  in  Church  schools  out  of  4,0/5,  or  38  per  cent. 
Sheffield      -    5,385  .,  „  „         9,593,  or  56 

Halifax        -    3,251  „  „  „  5,288,  or  61 

Seiby  ^-      518  „  „  „  1,034,  or  50         „ 


In  all,  10,929  „  „  „       20,639,  or  52 

The  proportion  reaches  its  highest  point  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  its 
lowest  in  the  cathedral  city  of  York  with  26  parish  churches  and  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  clergy.  This  computation  is  at  first  sight  inconsis- 
tent v/ith  the  general  statistics  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  show  that 
about  66  per  cent,  of  the  children  inspected  are  in  church  schools.  But  the 
apparent  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  (1)  by  the  absence  from  my  return  of 
rural  villages,  in  which  the  only  school  is  generally  a  Church  school ;  (2)  by  the 
fact  that  dissent  is  more  prevalent  in  the  towns  of  the  West  Riding  than  in  the 
country  generally;  and  (3)  by  the  fact  tliat  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  Church 
than  of  other  elementary  schools  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  the  parliamentary 
grant. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Specimens   of   Papers  used   in   examining   the    Schools. 
A,  for  Pupils  from  13  to  15  ;   and  B,  for  Junior  Pupils. 

A.  1. 

Latin. 

(1.)  "  Dum  hsec  geruntur,  piratse  omnia  maria  infestabantj  ita  ut  Romanis,  toto 

orbe  victoribus,  sola  navigatio  tuta  non  esset." 
(2.)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 
(3.)  What  rules  of  syntax  are  illustrated  in  this  passage? 

English. 

(1,)  "I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
Bui  I  go  on  for  ever." 
Parse  the  words  in  italics. 
(2.)  When  are  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case?     Why  is  it  more 

easy  to  determine  this  for  pronouns  than  for  nouns? 
(3.)  Point  out  the  meaning  of  the  following   prefixes,  and   give    words   in 
which  they  occur  : — 

Re,  un,  intra,  sub,  post,  en,  trans. 

Arithmetic. 

(1.)  What  is  the  value  of  963  ounces  of  gold  at  3Z.  17s.  lOJrf.per  ounce? 

(2.)  How  many  packets  of  tea,  each  containing  2J  oz.,  could  be  made  up  from 

a  chest  containing  half  a  hundredweight? 
(3.)  To  what  sum  of  money  will  750/.  10s.  amount  if  invested  at  3|  per  cent. 

for  five  years  ? 
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Roman  History, 

(1.)  Name  in  order  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  one  or  two  of  the  chief  occurrences 

in  the  time  of  each . 
(2.)  When  and  how  did  Juhus  Ca?sarhecome  famous? 
(.■3.)  ^VTiat  was  the  difference  in  the  form  of  government  before  and  after  his 

time? 

English  History. 

(1.)  What  was  the  Norman  Conquest  ?     Y/hen  did  it  take  place,  and  v/hat 

important  consequences  followed  it  ? 
(2.)  Who  were  the  chief  persons  living  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  v.-liat 

were  they  celebrated  ? 
(3.)   Where  are  the  following  places,  and  what  events  have  taken  place  in  them? 

Runnymede,  Marston  Moor,  Bannockbuni,  Dunbar,  Lewes,  Bos'i'orth. 


A.  2. 

Latin. 

(1.)  Translate — 

'•  Avaritia  pecunies  sludium  habet,  quam  nemo  sapiens  concupioit.     Ea 
semper  iiifinita,  insatiabilis  est ;   neque  copia,  neque  inopia  minuitar." 
(Sallust.) 
(2.)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 
(3.)  Turn  into  Latin — 

Come  here. 

Whom  do  you  call  ? 

Two  hundred  thousand  horsemen. 

English. 

(1.)  Paraphrase  or  analyze  the  sentence — 

"  Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk." 

(Milton.) 
(2.)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 
(3.)  Why  would  it  be  wrong  to  say  : 

"  A  great  nimil)ev  were  here." 

"  I  wished  to  have  gone  yesterday." 

"  If  he  permits  rile,  I  will  go." 

Arithmetic. 

(L)  How  many  times  will  a  hoop  which  is  2j  yards  in  circumference  turji  in 

rolling  54-  miles  ? 
(2.)  Divide  1,100/.  among  three  persons,  so  that  the  second  shall  have  twice 

as  much  as  the  fu-st,  and  the  third  four  times  as  much  as  the  second. 
(3.)  Take  from  1/.,  -},  i,  and  ^  of  it,  and  say  what  fraction  of  it  will  remain. 

English  History. 

(L)  Give  in  succession  the  sovereigns  of  the  Stuart  family,  with  their  dates, 

and  one  or  two  principal  facts  in  each  reign. 
(2.)  What  is  meant  Ijy — the  House  of  Lords,  an  Act  of  Pai'liament,  the  Royal 

Prerogative,  Prime  Minister. 
(3.)  Who  were  :  Alfred  the  Great,  WycUffe,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  when 

did  they  live  ? 

Geography. 
(1.)  Draw  a  map  of  the  country  with  which  you  arc  best  acquainted. 
(2.)  Name  six  of  the  most  pojjulous  and  important  counties  in  England,  and 

the  principal  towns  and  rivers  in  each. 
(3.)  Where  are  the  following  jjlaces  ; — The  Rhine,  Calcutta,  Assam,  Gibraltar, 

Mont  Blanc,  Rouen,  Ilaslinys,  the  Clyde,  and  Tasmania. 
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A.  3. 

Latin. 

""l.)  Translate  — 

"  ScCvms  ventis  ayitatur  inpfens 
Pinus  ;  et  celsce  (jraviore  casu 
DecidiirJ  turres  ;  feriuntque  summos 
Fulmina  montes." 

(Horace.) 
(2.)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

(3.)  Give  the  syntactical  rules  for  the  government  of  the  accusative  in  Latin 
and  illustrate  each  by  an  example. 

English. 

(L)  Parse  or  analyze  the  sentence — 

"  The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts. 
Protects  the  linjrering  dewdrop  from  the  sun." 
(2.)  Make  a  list  of  the  relative  ])ronouns  in  Enjrlish.     Give  the  rules  of  syntax 

which  refer  to  them,  and  illustrate  each  by  an  example. 
(.3.)  What  do  you  know  about  words  which  end  in  tion,  uhle,fy,  ness,ful,  ly 
and  ing  f 

Arithmetic. 

(1.)  "What  sum  of  money  is  that  v/hich,  if  placed  out  at  interest  at  G  per  cent., 

will  amo'ant  in  three  years  and  a  half  to  1,0(J()/.  ? 
(2.)  Find  the  difference  between  the  product  of  |-  and  |,  and  the  sum  of  ^ 

and  |. 
(3.)  What  income  tax  shou-d  a  gentleman  pay,  at  "id.  in  the  pound,  on  an 

income  of  864/.  lOs.  per  annum? 

Roman  History. 

(1.)  What  were  Consuls,  Tribvines,  and  Senators  in  Rome? 
(2.)  Give  a  short  account  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

(3.)  Who    were    the   following   persons: — Tarquinius  -Superbus,    Hannibal, 
CatiHne,  Brutus,  Augustus  ? 

English  History. 

(1.)  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Crusades,  their  object,  and  the  persons  chiefly 

concerned  in  them. 
(2.)  What  were  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  whose  history 

you  have  most  recently  read? 
(3.)  What  do  you  know  about  the  following  persons .: — AVolsey,  Cromwell, 

General  Monk,  Washington  ? 


B.  L 

Latin  and  English  Grammar. 

(1.)  Give  all  the  cases  of  each  of  the  following  words  : — Is,  qui,  ille,  ego. 

(2.)  Quote  the  rules  of  agreement,  in  either  English  or  Latin,  and  give  an 

example  of  each. 
(3.)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  words,  vocative,  infinitive,  passive,  dernonstra- 

tive,  connective. 

Arithmetic. 

(1.)  Find  the  difference  between  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  sixpences,  and 

eighty-nine  half-crowns. 
(2.)  Find  the  price  of  14^  lbs.  of  tea  at  5ld.  per  ounce. 
(3.)  Write  out  the  table  of  Troy  weight. 
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History  and  Geography. 

(1.)  AMio  were  the  Saxons,  the  Normans,  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  Tudors  ? 
(2.)  Where   are   the  foUowanof  places ;  — Reading,  Ripon,  Bristol,  Exeter,  the 

Severn,  Doncaster,  Newcastle,  Birmingham  ? 
(3.)  Write  an  account  of  the  events  of  that  reign  in  English  history  of  which 

you  know  the  most. 


B.  2. 

Grammar. 

(1.)  From  what  roots  are  the   following  English  words   derived: — External 

reflection,  subscribe,  Mediterranean,  inspire,  ditch,  envelope. 
(2.)  Analyze  the  sentence — 

"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? ' 
(3.)  In  what  way  can  one  word  be  said  to  govern  another  in  English  ? 

History  axd  Geography. 

(1.)  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  cities  in  England,  and  say  where  they 

are  situated. 
(2.)   What  sovereigns  have  reigned  within  the  last  century? 
(3.)  Where   are   the  following : — The    Thames,    Rochester,    York,    the    JVash, 

Glasgow,  Bristol,  Preston,  Ben  Nevis  f 

Arithmetic. 

(1.)  Find  the  value  of  19  lbs.  6  oz.  at  3s.  Ad.  per  oz. 
(2.)  rind  the  fifteenth  part  of  five  pounds. 


B.  3. 
Grammar. 


(1.)  Parse  the  sentence — 

"  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall, 
He  that  is  low  no  pride." 
(2.)  Point  out  the  exact  meaning  of  those  portions  of  the  following  words 
which  are  printed   in  italics ; — fleturn,  irtsignificant,  revevend,   visi6^e, 
wnjust,  iniquity,  beauti/j/,  conversa/io?i,  goodness,  strengM. 

Arithmetic. 

(1.)  Take  four  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  from 

two  millions  and  a  half. 
(2.)  How  many  fourpennv-pieces  are  there  in  31.j  half-crowns? 
(3.)  Multiply  T201.  15s.  \)\d.  by  17. 

History  and  Geography, 

(1.)  Name  the  capital  cities  of  the  countries  in  Europe. 

(2.)   Describe  the  course  of  one  of  the  following   rivers,  and  the  places  near 

which  it  passes  : — The  Severn,  the  Thames,  the  Rhine. 
(3.)  Who  were  tlie  Plantagenet  kings,  and  when  did  tliey  reign  ^ 
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APPENDIX  III. 
Paper  of  Questions  circulated  in  Tnii  District,  with 

SELECTED    REPLIES. 

The  following  questions  Avere  drawn  up  by  me  for  circulation  in 
the  district  among  those  persons  who  were  considered  likely  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Many  of  the  replies  which 
were  received  have  been  incorporated  iu  the  report,  and  many  others 
are  repetitions,  in  substance,  of  statements  and  opinions  which  have 
been  brought  in  many  other  forms  before  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  of  the  rest,  a  few  are  re-printed  here.  In  choosing  them,  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  wish  to  represent  the  opinions,  however 
diverse,  which  prevail  in  the  district.  When  only  one  or  two  replies 
are  given,  it  may  be  concluded  that  my  coiTespondents  were  nearly 
unanimous.  In  nearly  every  case  the  proportion  given  of  affirmative 
and  of  negative  replies  corresponds  to  the  number  of  such  answers 
which  wei'e  received,  and  has  not  been  determined,  a  priori,  by  any 
wish  to  secure  apparent  unity  or  to  recommend  particular  views.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  persons  undermentioned  for  replies  on  the  subjects 
on  which  they  are  severally  able  to  speak  from  special  experience,  or 
with  special  authority. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Atlay. 

„        C.  Andrew. 
E.  B.  W.  Balme,  Esq. 
Mdlle.  Borel. 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Blakiston. 

„        R.  Bruce. 

„       T.  Clarke. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Crej'ke. 
The  Hon.  Payan  Dawnay. 
Dr.  Dyson. 
The  Rev.  R.  Elwyn. 
Miss  Evans. 
Dr.  Grieve. 
The  Rev.  W.  Gurney. 
Miss  Heaton. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Hedley. 

„       H.  B.  HaU. 

„        Dr.  W.  G.  Henderson. 

„       R.  W.  Hiley. 
Miss  Holland. 
Miss  Husband. 
The  Rev.  E.  Jackson. 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Landon. 
Mr.  Alderman  Law,  Bradford. 
The  Mayor  of  Leeds. 
The  Rev.  J.  Mason. 

„        AV.  Mason. 

„        C.  S.  John  Mildmay. 
Dr.  E.  G.  Monk. 
W.  Morris,  Esq. 
Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  T.  Myers. 
J.  No  well,  Esq. 
Miss  Flint. 
Dr.  Pollock. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Routledge. 
Major  Stapylton. 
The  Rev.  T.  H.  Stokoe. 
Miss  Taylor. 
The  Rev.  T.  C.  Thompson. 

,,       W.  Wilberf'orce. 
Lord  WharnclifiP. 
Dr.  Wright. 
The  Rev.  Chai-les  Voysey. 


I  am  also  indebted  for  replies  to  several  persons  not  resident  in  the  district, 
to  whom  my  paper  of  questions  was  ])rivately  sent,  and  whose  testimony  was 
not  presented  to  the  Commission  in  any  other  form.  Among  these  are  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  O.  Gordon,  Harry  Chester,  Esq.,  Miss 
Rossetti,  Rev.  J.  E.  Prescott,  Messrs.  J.  Raimbach,  Spanton,  and  Hunter. 


Endowments. 
L  Are  the  endowed  foundation  schools  ivithin  i/oiir  knowledge  flourishing  and 

useful  ?  ,..,,., 

1.  Assuming  that  this  refers  to  endowed  schools  in  rural  districts,  with  which 
only  I  am  acquainted,  I  know  none  which  are  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the 
founders,  or  are  of  any  great  use  now  as  they  are  managed. 

2.  There  are  too  many  of  them  for  all  to  be  eminently  successful.   TNlien 
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one  has  a  ^reat  success  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  others  in  its  vicinity. 
For  example,  it  would  be  im|)ossible  to  have  a  very  flourishing  school  simulta- 
neously at  York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Pontefract,  Sheffield,  and  Doncaster. 

3.  They  do  not  sup})ly  the  kind  of  education  wanted  by  the  mass  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants,  and  the  few  who  want  the  education  they  profess  to 
give,  generally  send  their  sons  away  from  home. 

II.  If  not,  do  you  attribute  their  inefficiency — 

(a.)   To  unwise  restrictions  in  the  founder's  wills, 

(6.)   To  the  mode  of  appointing  the  masters. 

(c.)   To  neyliyent  administration. 

(d.)  To  a  ivant  of  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  scholars,  or 

(e.)  To  any  other  reason  f 

1.  (a)  The  restrictions  in  the  founder's  wills,  as  to  subjects  to  be  taught  and 
ihe  class  of  scholars  to  be  admitted,  are  often  prejudicial,  a  state  of  circum- 
stances having  arisen  which  the  founder  did  not  foresee. 

[b.)  There  seems  to  be  generally  less  defect  in  the  mode  of  appointing 
masters  than  in  the  want,  which  is  often  found,  of  power  to  remove  a  master 
who  proves  himself  wholly  incompetent. 

(c.)  Very  negligent  administration  does  no  doubt  prevail  to  a  great  extent, 
especially  where  the  endowments  are  so  small  that  no  one  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  look  after  them. 

2.  (e)  To  religious  restrictions  and  exclusive  regard  for  the  National  Church, 
Partly  from  the  founder's  restrictions,  if  carried  out  at  all,  being  now  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  locality,  and  partly  from  the  bad  choice  of  masters  sometimes 
made  by  the  trustees  to  find  a  pension  for  an  inefficient  or  wovn-oxxi  proteye. 

3.  (e)  Parents  who  have  made  their  money  in  a  country  town  don't  usually 
support  its  grammar  schools,  but  send  their  children  to  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby, 
&c.,  as  more  genteel  and  less  favourable  to  the  development  of  provincialism 
in  dialect.  Again,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  sending  children  into  towns 
for  education  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  and  confined  premises.  The  great  reason, 
however,  that  deters  parents  from  keeping  boys  of  distinguished  talents  at 
country  grammar  schools  is  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  take  them  to  a 
better  market  at  one  of  the  great  public  schools  where  their  success  has  more 
chance  of  being  adequately  rewarded. 

4.  (e)  To  a  growing  distaste,  esj)ecially  in  commercial  neiglibourhoods,  to 
fundamental  training  in  the  ancient  languages,  grammar,  &c„  with  an  undue 
haste  after  modern  knowledge,  which  together  form  a  tide  often  too  strong  for 
a,  master  to  stem. 

•  5.  Where  there  are  radical  defects  in  the  constitution  of  these  charities  the 
whole  structure  must,  of  course,  be  re-organized ;  but  in  too  many  instances 
the  cause  of  their  inefficiency  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  ability  and  faithful- 
ness in  the  managers.  An  institution  will  often  be  i'ouiid  to  work  well, 
notwithstanding  minor  im])ediments,  during  the  administration  of  an  honest, 
imd  competent  director;  but,  in  order  to  ensure  success  at  all  times, there  must 
1)6,  what  the  Government  is  now  supi)lying,  sujjervision. 

(J.  (a)  To  a  close  and  illiberal  interpretation  of  his  objects  and  intentions. 

(e.)  And  to  a  want  of  inspection  or  supervision. 

III.  By  what  means  could  the  benefits  of  endowed  schools,  so  fur  as  you  know 
them,  be  extended,  and  their  abuses  corrected^  e.g. — 

(a.)  By  altering  the  constitution   of  boards  of  trustees  or  modifying  their 

powers, 
{b.)  By  giving  greater   independence  to  the  head  7naster  [e.g.  vesting  in  him 

the  appointment  of  all  under  masters). 
(c.)  By  abolishing  exclusire  rights  (f  certain  scholars,  e.g..  founder's  kin,  or 

residents  in  a  particular  parish, 
(d.)   By  removing  all  restrictions  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
{e.)  By  regular  inspection  under  some  competent  authority,  and  the  publication 

of  an  annual  report,  or 
(f.)  By  any  other  method  F 

1.  {a.)  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  arising  from  the  usual  mode  of  ai)point- 
ing  trustees  by  Ihelr  ulliig  up  vacancies  in    tiieir  own  number  I  question 

z  2 
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whether  any  other  mode  of  appointment,  as,  for  instance,  election  hj  a  large 
body  of  A'oters,  would  not  involve  greater  evils.  Where  their  powers  are 
limited,  as  in  several  cases  known  to  me,  to  merely  receiving  the  income  of  the 
endowment  and  paying  it  over  to  a  master,  without  even  power  to  effect 
repairs,  and  do  many  other  things  most  necessary  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
a  school,  it  is  obvious  that  their  powers  need  to  be  extended. 

2.  (c.)  I  think  that  in  many  cases  the  exclusive  rights  of  certain  scholars 
may  be  most  properly  abolished.  The  same  principle  on  which  the  law  pro- 
hibits a  perpetual  entail  seems  to  me  to  justify  the  abolition  of  restrictions  as 
to  founder's  kin.  Where  circumstances  have  greatly  changed,  as  e.g.,  by  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property,  without  corresponding  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  parish,  the  restriction  as  to  residents  in  a  particular 
parish  may  be  properly  abolished. 

3.  {d.)  The  restriction  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  may  be  most  properly 
removed,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  case  well  known  to  me,  where  an  endowment, 
now  amounting  to  more  than  200/.  a  year,  is  limited  by  the  founder's  will  to 
teaching  15  poor  children  to  read,  who  are  to  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  they  can 
read,  and  others  taken  in  ;  and  this  in  a  parish  abundantly  supplied  by  National, 
British  and  Foreign,  and  other  day-schools. 

(e.)  I  think  such  inspection  highly  desirable. 

4.  (a.)  The  trustees  (who  should  not  be  fewer  than  nine),  should  be  supreme 
over  the  head  master,  but  should  be  chosen  from  an  extended  area,  say  a  radius 
of  20  miles  from  the  school,  and  from  among  well-educated  men. 

5  (a.)  The  town  and  persons  principally  interested  in  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  school  ought  to  have  some  power,  the  principal  power  in  electing 
trustees,  and  in  removing  from  the  board  those  who  never  act. 

6.  (/.)  The  head  master  should  as  far  as  possible  be  independent :  meddhng 
by  committees  does  much  harm.  Get  a  thoroughly  efficient  master  and  put 
confidence  in  him.  This,  however,  will  be  entirely  unsafe  if  the  board  have  not 
the  power  of  dismissing  any  master.  AVhen  his  salary  depends  on  fees  there  is 
a  healthy  stimulus. 

7.  {b.)  I  would  convert  many  such  schools  into  National  Schools  of  the 
ordinary  class,  and  enjoin  the  subjects  usually  taught  therein,  subjecting  them 
to  regular  inspection.  The  funds  would,  I  think,  be  best  applied  as  permanent 
stipend  to  the  master,  -ttith  a  reserve  of  an  amount  sufficient  for  providing 
school  apparatus. 

8.  (c.)  Inspection  is  most  valuable ;  it  acts  upon  managers,  clergymen,  and 
pupils.  I  should  wish  every  school  to  be  inspected  annually;  teachers  gain 
hints  from  the  questions  an  inspector  gives. 

9.  ((/.)  It  is,  I  think,  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  statutable  restric- 
tion as  to  subjects  to  be  taught. 

10.  Regular  inspection  would  be  of  the  utmost  service ;  it  would  encourage 
an  efficient  master  and  inspire  confidence  in  him ;  it  would  expose  an  unfit 
master  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  his  retirement. 

11 .  (c.)  By  abolishing  the  rights  of  residence  in  a  particular  parish  the  whole 
tone  of  the  schools  would  be  improved  morally,  socially,  and  intellectually. 
Such  contributions  of  scholars  are  generally  such  as  should  go  to  a  National 
School,  and  are  a  dead  weight  on  the  masters,  the  other  scholars,  and  the  school 
routine. 

12.  (c.)  To  abolish  anyone's  right  is  an  act  of  injustice,  and  I  don't  think 
good  would  come  from  doing  wrong. 

(rf.)  If  all  restrictions  are  to  be  removed  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  the 
masters  must  be  irepl  itciv  imrutBfviJ.evoi  and  they  will  be  difficult  to  meet  with.  I 
should  leave  the  subjects  to  be  taught  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  master,  who 
will  soon  ascertain  the  requirements  of  his  locality. 

(e.)  Inspection  by  competent  persons  is  always  beneficial,  and  is  the  greatest 
help  to  a  painstaking  teacher,  who  would  find  his  reward  in  the  publication  of  a 
favourable  report.  In  some  quarters  it  would  be  violently  objected  to  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  many  a  flourishing  academy. 

13.  (e.)  Yes,  e.f/.,  that  of  the  Cambridge  syndicate  sending  down  an  examiner 
unhampered  by  local  associations  and  impartial.  A  report  published  by  the 
syndicate  is  more  weighty  with  governors  and  parents. 

14.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  should  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  school. 
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and  Le  men  above  suspicion  of  favour;  they  should  also  be  educated  men.  I 
would  abolish  all  exclusive  rights.  Practically  all  restrictions  in  [d.)  have  been 
abolished,  I  believe,  in  most  of  our  schools.  It  would  give  more  latitude  of 
choice  of  masters  to  get  rid  of  the  restrictions  in  the  larger  schools  to  graduates. 
I  do  not  fear  abuse  of  the  discretionary  power.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  virtues 
of  inspection,  which  can  deal  with  little  more  than  the  instruction  as  compai'ed 
v.ith  the  education  given  in  the  school.  If  himself  removable  the  master  should 
appoint  under  masters,  trustees  retaining  a  veto. 

15.  (/.)  By  admitting  all  foundation  boys  by  competitive  examination,  and  by 
a  real  separation  of  the  English  or  commercial  boj's  from  those  who  are  destined 
for  a  university  or  a  great  public  school.  By  setting  a  master  over  the  com- 
mercial part,  who  should  not  only  be  responsible  for  its  efficiency  but  free  to 
\^ork  out  his  plans  without  the  interference  of  any  other  mastex',  at  least  while 
at  work, 

16.  By  avoiding  most  scruj)ulously  any  plan,  remark,  or  recompence,  which 
could  be  construed  into  disparagement  of  the  Enghsh  or  commercial  depart- 
ment, or  an  exaltation  of  tlie  classical  at  the  expense  of  the  commercial  section. 
By  the  periodical  inspection  of  a  Government  (not  a  local)  examiner. 

17.  Not  by  such  minute  and  frequent  inspections  as  those  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  schools  should  be  subject  to 
occasional  inspection  on  cause  shown,  and  that  the  pupils  should  be  examined 
by  competent  examiners  once  a  year. 

IV.  Ill  the  case  of  a  large  town,  should  a  modern  or  English  department  be 
established  ill  connexion  with  the  grammar  school  f 

1.  Considering  the  greatly  improved  and  improving  quality  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  ordinary  National  .Schools  of  large  towns,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  establish  a  modern  or  English  department  in  connexion  with 
the  gram.mar  school  in  such  places. 

2.  I  think  so,  if  Latin  were  superadded,  and  tlie  classical  and  English  de- 
partments were  placed  under  one  head  for  organization,  discipline,  and 
supervision,  that  the  two  schools  may  be  as  much  one  as  possible. 

li.  It  is  questionable  Vv'hether  such  union  is  desirable.  The  head  of  a  purely 
grammar  school  is  not  usually  the  l)est  for  the  modern  or  English  school,  and 
when  conjoined  there  is  a  proljability  of  both  suffering. 

'  4.  I  don't  think  that  two  different  systems  of  education  answer  well  in  the 
same  school.  As  far  as  I  have  had  experience  there  is  usually  a  bad  feeling 
between  the  two  elements,  the  one  despises  the  other,  and  a  sense  of  social  in- 
feriority arises  in  what  is  called  the  modern  department.  I  would  far  rather 
see  separate  schools  for  the  different  departments,  and  then  a  wholesome 
emulation  might  take  the  place  of  an  internal,  implacable  schism. 

V.  If  so,  how  should  it  be  organized,  and  ichat  should  be  taught  in  it  ? 

1.  If,  however,  such  department  be  established,  I  think  it  better  that  the 
buildings  should  be  entirely  distinct,  in  different  parts  of  the  town ;  tluit  a 
master  should  be  a])pointed  for  the  management  of  the  modern  department, 
responsible  to  the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  who  shoidd  occasionally 
examine  and  report  to  the  trustees  ujion  the  modern  department. 

2.  Arithmetic,  applied  mathematics,  book-keeping,  botany,  chemistry, 
natxiral  philosophy,  English,  systematically,  and  possibly  also  French  and 
Latin,  either  or  both ;  German  for  the  highest  pupils  of  all  might  be  an 
advantage. 

3.  It  should  be  organized  exactly  as  the  grammar  school,  and  the  two  parts 
must  feel  their  unity  to  work  well. 

4.  English  grammar  and  composition  thoroughly,  and  good  legible  writing. 
Dra\ving,  chemistry,  and  j)hysics  should  not  be  neglected.  Early  discipline  in 
manipulation  in  these  aU-inqiortant  sciences  ol)tained  at  school  may  be  (and 
probalily  will  be)  jicrfected  in  the  eveniiig  class  schools,  and  Ijccouic  a  source 
of  ])er])ctual  ])leasiire  to  the  j)ossessor  tlnough  life. 

5.  It  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  head  master,  and  made,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  similar  in  its  organization  to  all  other  (lej)artinents.  Special  masters 
should  be  aj)pointed  to  teacii  in  it,  wherever  the  existing  masters  are  disabled 
from  want  of  time,  or  knowledge,  from  teaching  what  is  required.     As  to  what 
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should  1)3  tai'.ght  in  it  :  Modern  knguasres — French  and  German  ;  mer- 
cantile knowledge — commercial  usages,  arithmetic,  stocks,  insurances,  &c.  ; 
agricultural  knowledge — land  surveying,  agricultural  chemistry;  gererai 
knowledge  of  common  articles  of  use  and  commerce,  as  to  their  production, 
conveyance,  value,  &c. ;  above  all,  such  portions  of  social  science  which  con- 
cern the  subjects  of  capital  and  lal)Our,  the  production,  the  use,  and  the 
storing  of  wealth,  the  art  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  everything  connected 
with  social  economy. 

VI.  In  the  case  of  a  small  town  or  villarje,  in  which  there  are  scarcely  avy 
scholars  wiUi)ig  to  receive  classical  instruction,  hoiv  may  the  spirit  of  the  original 
foundation  he  most  equitably  carried  out  ?  e.g. — 

(fl.)  By  establishing  in  its  stead  a  good  national  school. 

(b.)  By  amalgamating  the  smaller  endowments,  and  sabstiluting   one  goGj£ 

central  school  for  several  bad  ones. 
(c.)  By  converting  the  endoivment  into  the  form  of  a  scholarship  or  exhibition 
enabling  the  holder  to  receive  gratuitous  education  at  a  great  public 
school.  {If  so,  on  what  principle  should  the  exhibitioner  be  selected  ?)  or 
(d.)  By  any  other  means. 

1.  A  good  parochial  or  National  school  ought  to  be  established  in  eve:y 
])aii3h,  and  central  middle-class  schools  at  certain  intervals  to  accommodate 
four  or  six  parishes.  Where  the  amount  of  the  endowment  is  considerable,  it 
might  be  made  available  for  establishing  a  school  for  a  special  purpose,  e.g. 
an  agricultural  school;  a  preparatory  grammar  school  for  the  larger  grammar 
and  pubHc  schools,  &c. 

2.  (b)  Convenient  centres  should  be  selected  and  triple  systems  of  cheaj) 
boarding  schools  established.  A.  One  school  in  which  boys  from  8  to  14  sliould 
be  taught  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  mapping,  botany,  natural  history,  and 
elementary  Enghsh  subjects.  B.  A  second  school,  situated  conveniently  forth: 
largest  commercial  centre  of  the  district  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  as  many  day- 
boys as  possible,  in  which  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  systematically, 
chemistry,  mensuration,  and  other  api)lied  mathematics  might  be  taught  to  boys 
between  12  and  Ki.  C.  The  third  school  should  be  the  high  school ;  its  course 
should  comprise  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  I^atin  and  Greek 
verse  writing,  however,  I  should  not  regret  to  see  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
eliminated,  and  translations  into  English,  French,  and  German  verse  substi- 
tuted. Pu])ils  from  A.  should  pass  into  either  B.  or  C.  according  to  their 
parents' wishes,  and  very  promising  lads  in  B.  should  pass  to  C.  if  scholarships 
could  be  furnished  by  absorbing  the  smaller  endowments  which  are  doing  little 
good  in  the  country;  such  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  by  examination. 

A  maximum,  if  thought  advisable,  might  be  laid  down  for  the  income  of 
persons  whose  sons  should  be  eligible  to  these  scholarshi])s,  or  at  least  in  cases 
of  equality,  or  near  approximation,  difference  of  circumstances  might  possibly 
be  alloAved  to  weight  without  other  than  good  effects. 

3.  In  such  a  case  the  endowments  should  be  retained  for  the  good  of  tlie 
town  or  village,  and  expended  on  general  education,  at  the  same  time  encourag- 
ing classical  education  by  prizes,  and  one  or  tv/o  exhibitions,  if  possible,  for 
higher  schools  or  university,  but  by  no  means  removing  the  school  out  of  the 
district.  The  love  for  classical  and  higher  education  would  be  fostered  and 
increased;  but  such  school  should  be  thoroughly  Catholic  and  National,  not  in 
the  narrow  Church  sense,  but  in  the  broadest  sense,  open  to  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  irrespective  of  creed. 

4.  In  a  village  a  grammar  school  is  not  required,  a  good  National  School 
answers  all  rtquirements.  Farmers  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  send  their 
children  to  the  National  .**"chool  in  the  village;  some  send  their  children  when 
14  or  15  to  some  finishing  school  for  a  year;  they  are  not  always  happy  in 
their  choice,  probably  some  place  called  an  "  academy,"  that  has  a  show  day, 
speeches,  and  plenty  of  prizes  takes  their  fancy. 

5.  (c  and  d)  If  the  endowment  is  for  a  classical  and  mathematical  education, 
and  "the  small  town  or  village  "  furnish  none  of  such  candidates,  I  think  it 
might  be  attached  to  the  nearest  good  grammar  school  in  the  shape  of  an  exhi- 
bition to  the  universities,  and  that  the  candidate  should  be  elected  to  it  by  an 
open  competitive  examination  amongst  the  bovs  of  the  school. 
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6.  The  amalgamation  of  smaller  endo^vments  in  one  good  central  school 
would  be  the  most  likely  way  of  placing  a  sound  education  within  reach  of  the 
class  which  most  needs  it.  Small  farmers  would  send  their  sons  for  two  or 
three  years  to  such  a  school,  if  the  expense  did  not  exceed  25/.  or  30/.  per 
annum.  Possibly  trustees  for  a  certain  district  might  be  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  establishment  of  a  school,  if  the  endowments  of  two  or  three 
schools  within  that  district  were  offered  to  them  for  the  purpose. 

7.  (c.)  This  is  the  best  and  most  fair  to  the  class  for  whom  grammar  schools 
were  intended.  The  selection  should  be  by  examination,  some  respect  being 
paid  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  parents.  The  difficulty  is  a  com- 
petent board  of  examiners ;  but  a  board  might  be  selected  for  a  certain  district 
that  might  hold  its  examinations  annually  at  a  certain  time  and  place. 

8.  National  schools  throughout  the  country  being  pretty  well  provided  for, 
I  think  that  a  good  central  school  out  of  amalgamated  endo^vments  would  be 
the  thing  to  be  desired  ;  but  the  scheme  would  be  violently  opposed  by  every 
petty  town  or  village  which  had  the  smallest  interest  in  the  matter,  except  the 
one  chosen  for  the  centre,  (c.)  Would  be  objected  to  as  taking  capital  to  be 
spent  out  of  the  locality,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  the  selection  of  the  exhibitioner. 

i).  I  think  the  amalgamation  of  endowments  is  a  most  important  question. 
By  the  present  state  of  things  great  educational  power  is  squandered  and 
wasted.  The  want  of  good  schools  to  supplement  the  great  public  schools, 
rather  more  elastic  and  less  expensive,  is  proved  by  the  establishment  and  svic- 
cess  of  large  proprietary  and  middle-class  schools  and  colleges,  Were  the  latent 
power  of  the  old  grammar  schools  made  available  by  concentration  there  would 
be  no  need  for  these.  To  adhere  rigidly  to  the  letter  of  founder's  wills  is  to 
render  them,  in  the  present  altered  state  of  things,  useless.  In  each  county 
or  district  there  ought  to  be  one  good  upper  and  one  middle-class  school  (or, 
if  this  is  not  practicable,  a  combination  of  the  two  by  the  system  of  bifurcation) 
with  which  jjart  of  the  endowment  of  the  surrounding  schools  should  be  amal- 
gamated. The  other  part  should  be  employed  in  establishing  a  good  national 
school  or  such  a  school  as  is  adapted  to  the  want  of  the  particular  place. 
Scholarships  tenable  at  the  central  school  might  be  founded  out  of  the  appro- 
priated endowment  to  be  awarded  annually  by  competition  to  any  boys  from 
the  originally  endowed  districts,  to  whom  such  help  is  an  object.  These 
scholarships  might  cover  the  expenses  of  board  and  education  ;  or,  all  boys  from 
the  endowed  districts  might  l)e  admitted  to  the  central  school  on  payment  of  the 
same  school  fees  as  foundationers  in  the  town  in  which  it  is  established,  and  at 
a  nominal  charge  for  board  (if  too  distant  to  attend  as  day  boys),  such  as  would 
put  parents  to  little  more  exj)ense  than  keeping  their  boys  at  home  if  the 
absorbed  schools  had  been  retained  in  their  original  form  and  those  boys  had 
attended  them  as  day  boj's. 

10.  By  enlarging  it  to  include  neighbouring  villages  and  selecting  the  best 
scholars  at  a  given  age  from  the  village  schools  it  would  beneficially  affect  a 
large  circle. 

(c)  This  might  be  done  wilh  great  benefit,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
passing  the  University  examinations,  or  those  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

11.  (fl)  This  depends  on  circumstances.  If  by  "national"  is  meant,  an 
exclusively  Church  School,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
such  a  place. 

(c)  This  may  sometimes  be  done.  All  exliil)itions  should  lie  awarded  on  the 
principle  of  merit,  ascertained  by  competition  before  an  inde[)endent  and  impar- 
tial authority. 

VII.  H'/int  is  flip  fnrin  which  an  pdnrnlinnal  endoivment  can  most  usefully  take, 
and  which  is  least  liahlf  to  perversion  or  abuse  ;"* 
(a)   Freehold  site  and  school  huiUVnvj  merehj. 
(h)   Permanent  stipend  to  master. 
(c)   Exhibitions  or  scholarships. 

{d)  Provision  for  free  instruction,  or  for  redncinr/  the  fees  paid  bij  poor 
parents. 

1.  Do  all  you  can  to  secure  a  good  master;  give  him  a  good  house  (in 
which  he  mny  t:ikf  b');u-(lers) ;  good  school  ])remise3 ;  a  moderate  salary  with 
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a  capitation  fee  upon  the  boys  ;  if  the  funds  will  admit  it  establish  exhibitions 
(not  scholarships)  at  any  college  in  either  of  the  universities,  and  the  parents 
will  generally  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  instruction. 

2.  {b)  Never  wholly  independent  of  fees ;  all  men  need  stimulus. 
(d)  Cheap  much  better  than  free ;  if  the  latter,  only  a  very  few. 

I  only  object  to  the  second,  placing  a  master  entirely  independent  of  the 
board  or  of  fees.  If  he  does  not  do  his  duty  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  ta 
remove  him  from  the  enjoj^ment  of  a  large  endowment.  This  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  endowed  schools  going  down.  Have  a  certain  endowment  fixed, 
the  rest  of  the  salary  dependent  ujion  and  measured  by  success. 

3.  Of  the  [d)  form  I  should  prefer  the  latter  alternative.  Except  in  extreme 
cases  {e.g.,  Clergy  Orphan  school,  &c.)  1  thiok  that  it  is  desirable  that  some 
fees  should  be  paid  hy  parents,  at  least  during  the  early  period  of  a  boy's 
education,  giving  him  every  opportunity  of  gaining  a  free  scholarship  or 
exhibition  by  his  own  exertions. 

4.  A  site  and  school  buildings  are  essential.  The  master's  salary  should 
dilate  and  contract  according  to  the  ])rosperity  cr  want  of  success  of  the  school. 
Exhibitions  and  scholarships  mil  always  attract  a  good  class  of  pupils  who 
would  go  elsewhere  if  not  invited  by  some  such  encouragement.  Where  free 
instruction  has  been  provided  by  founders  I  would  retain  it,  but  should  not 
go  out  of  the  way  to  introduce  it,  as  things  gratuitously  provided  are  seldom 
properly  estimated. 

5.  I  put  (a)  first,  {b)  second,  (cl  third,  and  {d)  a  very  bad  fourth. 

6.  (d)  I  do  not  think  free  education  is  desii-able  without  it  is  earned  by  suc- 
cessful competition.  The  mere  "  poor  scholar,"  without  average  ability  and 
inducement  to  earnest  study,  is  only  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  He  is  no 
credit  to  society  cr  to  himself,  and  ought  not  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense. 

7.  No  provision  should  be  given  for  free  instruction.  The  master  should 
have  a  permanent  stipend,  say  of  200/.,  and  if  he  had  no  boarders  a  capitation 
grant,  say  of  51.  per  head.  He  should  also  be  provided  with  a  house  and 
certain  emoluments,  such  as  coals  and  candles ;  but  a  jjortion  of  his  stipend 
should  in  every  case  be  made  dependent  on  results.  I  know  a  grammar 
school  where  the  master  receives  a  large  income  for  endowment,  and  he  does 
not  care  a  bit  whether  he  has  any  scholars  or  not ;  so  that  the  school,  which  was 
very  flourishing  in  his  predecessor's  time,  has  now  dwindled  down  to  almost 
nothing. 

8.  (rf)  For  reduction  of  the  fees,  decidedly  not  for  free  instruction. 

To  {a)  the  objection  is,  the  unsettled  question  of  the  conscience  clause,  and  a 
certain  immovability  and  v/ant  of  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end. 
To  ((/)  that  free  instruction  is  never  valued  like  that  we  pay  for. 

9.  {b)  Yes,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  major  part  of  his  emoluments 
should  depend  on  his  success. 

{d.)  Such  provision  or  reduction  should  never  ])e  made  from  the  school  funds, 
except  in  favour  of  those  who  have  earned  it. 

Vni.  What  are  the  special  practical  objections  to  any  one  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  forms  of  endowment  ? 

1.  (fl)  The  only  objection  to  a  freehold  site  and  premises  that  occurs  to  me 
is  that  a  master  of  private  means  sometimes  allows  the  school  to  decline  and 
keeps  the  premises  as  a  residence. 

2.  Permanent  stipend  to  the  master  may  lead  him  to  adopt  a  system  which 
will  enable  him  to  pocket  it  with  tiie  least  possible  exertion. 

3.  Exhibitions  may  do  harm  by  bolstering  up  a  bad  school  which  ought  to 
have  come  to  a  crisis  long  ago. 

4.  Free  instruction  may  lead  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  pursuit  of  an 
ignis  fatuus,  and  often  makes  the  master  think  he  is  not  remunerated  for  a 
portion  of  his  labour. 

5.  I  dislike  gratuitous  edvication.  The  cliildren  so  taught  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  irregular  in  attendance ;  anything  not  paid  for  is  not  valued. 

IX.  Do  yoxi  hiow  the  case  of  a  charitable  endowment  of  any  other  kind  which 
might  properly  be  rendered  available  for  educational  purposes  ^ 

1.  There  are  several  charitable  endowments  which  might  properly  be  rendered 
available  for  educational  purposes,  e.g.,  in  cases  where  provision  has  been  made 
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for  clothing  the  poor,  and  there  are  no  poor  to  receive  the  money.  In  cases  of 
almshouses  where  (as  frecpiently)  there  is  a  surplus,  after  paying  the  annual 
expenses,  such  surplus  might  usefully  be  employed  in  aiding  schools. 

2.  There  are  sometimes  doles  and  other  charities  which  would  be  better  spent 
if  converted  into  educational  grants. 

3.  There  are  in  every  town  (every  old  town)  certam  becpiests  which  were  made 
at  times  and  under  circumstances  very  different  from  the  present,  and  it  is  im*- 
possible  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  founders.  Such  are  jn'ovisions  for  decayed 
traders  or  artisans  of  a  certain  class,  which  traders  or  artisans  have  now  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  town.  There  are  many  charities,  the  intentions  of  which  are  ful- 
filled by  the  poor  law  relief,  and  which  are  nov/  a  nuisance  and  worse.  At 
Darlington,  about  lOl.  of  this  class  of  charitj^  used  to  be  distributed  annually 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  publicans. 

4.  Yes,  if  only  it  were  recoverable.  A  bequest,  130  years  old,  of  40/.  per 
annum,  to  be  expended  in  medicines  for  the  poor  of  a  parish,  i:)opulation  now 
7/0  ;  average  number  of  deaths  per  anniun,  12 ;  very  few  poor  properly  so 
called. 

5.  We  have  many  charitable  doles,  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  still  left  to 
us  from  time  to  time.  This  might  be  checked  hy  confiscating  all  at  once,  were 
it  only  possible.  I  recognize  no  right  in  a  man  to  injure  his  fellovz-creatures 
by  the  disposition  of  his  property  after  it  ceases  to  vest  in  him  at  death. 

6.  In  the  village  in  which  I  live  there  are  two  such  endowments  :  the  fotmders, 
even  in  their  day,  v\'ere  well-disposed  towards  education.  In  the  trust  deeds 
])art  of  the  proceeds  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  that  good  jnu-pose.  The 
^•aItle  of  these  proceeds  has  been  much  increased,  and  for  the  most  part  these 
funds  are  distributed  in  alms  of  a  few  shillings  at  a  time  to  the  poor,  and  in 
some  cases  may  do  good,  in  others  the  contrary,  by  encouraging  pau])erism. 
There  are  also  amongst  us  (and  good  friends  of  the  jioor)  some  jiersons  who 
think  that  the  funds  wotild  be  better  applied  in  educating  their  cliildren  in  the 
central  National  School  which  we  have,  and  which  ought  to  be  a  {preparatory 
school  to  the  endowed  grammar  school. 

7.  In  the  case  of  my  own  school,  the  rent  of  a  chantry  house  and  land  which 
was  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  many  years  ago  is  now  given  in  dole  to  the  poor. 

8.  Yes,  Lord  Wharton's  charity,  possessing  a  large  and  increasing  revenue,  is 
now  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  Hibles  and  ("rossman's  Catechism  to  liundreds 
of  persons  well  able  to  buy  those  books  if  they  wish  for  them. 

Private  axd  rROPKiETAKY  Schools. 

X.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  boardiny  as  distinguished  from  day 
schools  t 

1.  It  seems  to  mc  a  misap])lication  of  terms  which  has  led,  and  is  likely 
still  to  lead,  to  serious  practical  errors  when  the  day  school  is  spoken  of  as  a 
place  of  education.  The  day  school  is  very  valuable  as  a  [dace  ol'  instruction, 
i.e.,  for  imparting  knowledge.  But  this  forms  only  a  small  jiart  of  education, 
which  is  the  formation  of  active  halfits,  and  thereby  of  tlie  moral  character  of 
the  man.     Habits  can  only  be  formed  by  drawing  out  into  action  tlie  principle, 

which  instruction  can  only  j)resent  as  intellectual  ideas 

The  memory  may  Ijc  exercised,  the  perception  may  be  quickened,  habits  of 
mental  apjilication  may  be  formed  in  a  day  school,  but  towards  the  formation 
of  the  many  other  habits  which  constitute  the  character  of  the  man  the  day 
school  can  do  very  little.  These  latter  are  formed  in  tlie  child  who  only  attends 
a  day  school  bj-  the  influences  of  his  home  and  of  the  associates  he  meets  with 
outside  of  home  and  of  school.  These  influences  the  boarding  school  takes  upon 
itself  to  supply  and  control  ;  whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than  the  day  school 
depends  on  whetlicr  the  influences  whicli  it  does  supply  are  l)etter  or  worse 
than  those  which  the  day-school  child  meets  with  at  home  or  out  of  school.  I 
fear  tliat  for  a  very  large  projjorticm  of  the  children  of  the  middle  class  the 
choice  between  boarding  school  and  day  school  is  l>ut  a  choice  of  evils.  On  the 
whole  probaldy  the  education  whicli  children  of  that  class  get  from  such  board- 
ing schools  as  tliey  usually  frequent  is  worse  than  that  which  they  would  obtain 
from  instruction  in  a  good  National  School,  and  tlic  influences  they  would 
meet  witli  at  lionie  and  out  of  school. 
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2.  To  answer  this  (juestion  we  must  take  into  consideration  tlie  character  of 
a  pupil's  home.  There  are  some  who  might  be  better  for  the  influence  of  the 
family  circle  ;  these  can  obtain  a  good  education  as  day  pupils  ;  but  many  have 
not  these  advantages,  and  therefore  their  mental  culture  and  moral  character  will 
be  better  developed  in  a  boarding  school,  where  they  will  also  acquire  greater 
refinement  of  manners  and  feeling  by  coming  in  contact  with  polished  and 
educated  persons. 

.3.  The  boarding  school  is  more  an  epitome  of  the  world  and  fosters  the 
growth  of  tact,  self-control,  and  observation  of  human  nature,  and  renders  the 
whole  school  more  amenable  to  the  influence  of  a  master  spirit. 

4.  In  a  to%vn  school  I  should  like  the  boys,  if  possible,  to  be  boarders,  but 
generally  such  a  school  requires  to  have  day  boys  to  keep  up  the  funds, 
besides  many  can  afford  to  pay  for  day  instruction  but  could  not  conveniently 
pay  the  extra  sum  for  board. 

5.  In  the  middle  and  lower  strata  of  the  middle  classes  girls  may,  as  a  rule, 
gain  by  going  to  boarding  school ;  those  in  a  higher  class  will,  I  think,  lose  by 
being  removed  from  the  influence  of  a  home  circle  of  educated  people.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  home  influences  are  far  more  favourable  to  morals  than  boarding- 
school  influences. 

G.  In  boarding  schools  pupils  have  no  outward  abstraction,  and  conse- 
quently their  interests  are  centred  in  their  lessons  and  duties.  Great  evils  may 
arise  from  day  pupils  being  admitted ;  foi-  instance,  a  tendency  to  gossip,  car- 
rying on  clandestine  correspondence,  the  introduction  of  trashy  literature,  &c. 
Regularity  of  hours  and  meals,  too,  is  greater  than  is  possible  at  home. 

7.  Discipline,  unbroken  work,  saving  of  time,  social  intercourse  with  their 
teachers,  regularity  of  attendance  in  the  boarding  schools.  Where  it  is  feasilile 
the  Sunday  at  home  seems  to  work  well. 

8.  The  only  advantage  I  know  of  is,  that  the  boarding  school  may  supply 
what  is  too  often  wanting  in  discipline  and  moral  influence  at  home.  On  a  very 
large  scale  the  boarding  school  might  pi'ove  a  saving  of  money,  but  scarcely 
sufficient  to  overbalance  the  enormous  disadvantages  whicli  the  loss  or  inter- 
ruption of  home  influence  occasions. 

9.  Boarding  schools  are  far  more  educational  than  day  schools.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  latter  are  superior  to  the  former,  if  they  are  what  they  ought 
to  be,  is  superior  cheapness.  The  pupils  of  a  day  school  ought,  at  least,  to  be 
made  to  play  together  and  to  dine  together. 

10.  I  think  day  schools  preferable  to  boarding  schools,  because  the  pupils 
have  the  home  inflvience  acting  upon  them,  and  enabling  them  to  keep  their 
individuality.  At  the  same  time  the  day  school  gives  the  necessary  advantage 
of  discipline  and  method.  Also,  children,  as  growing  creatures,  thrive  better 
when  anything  reasonable  is  done  to  break  the  seeming  monotony  of  study, 
and  this  is  done  by  simply  going  and  coming  to  school. 

11.  When  homes  are  what  they  should  be  day  schools  are  best;  but  the 
mental  culture  can  be  more  uninterruptedly  attended  to  in  boarding  schools, 
because  every  arrangement  is  made  for  the  studies  of  the  pupils.  No  child 
should  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school  until  it  is  12  to  14  years  of  age,  by  which 
time  it  may  have  some  principles  by  which  it  may  guide  its  conduct.  A  long 
course  of  boarding  school  life  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  girl  selfish,  as  she  has 
not  constantly  to  be  giving  up  to  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters;  but  a  day 
school  in  a  town  has  its  drawbacks  when  girls  are  beyond  childhood. 

XL  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  scholars  for  a  good  boarding  school, 
having  regard — 

(a)  To  economy  in  housekeeping. 

(b)  To  thei^ayment  of  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers. 

(c)  To  proper  classification. 

{d)  To  the  growth  of  emulation  and  public  spirit  among  the  scholars. 

1.  (a)  I  should  say  50. 

(6)   (e)  and  (d)  150,  and  the  maximum  I  should  be  disposed  to  fix  at  300. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  less    than  100  nor  more  than  ^iOO,  and 
these  should  be  under  the  different  mastei-s,  in  suitable  boarding-houses,  not 
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more  than  30  in  one  house;  a  larger  number  could  not  well  be  managed  on 
family  principles.  Economy  and  efficiency  of  staff,  classification,  and  emulation 
are  all  improved  or  impaired  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  numbers ;  but  beyond  a  certain  point  a  school  becomes  too  unv\neldy 
for  one  man  to  manage  properly,  and  the  moral  and  religious  tone,  I  fear, 
is  impaired. 

2.  This,  of  course,  depends  very  much  upon  the  number  and  eflaciency  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  principals,  and  good 
teachers,  50  or  60  may,  I  think,  be  well  taught ;  beyond  that  number  the  pupils 
would  pass  too  much  into  the  hands  of  teachers. 

3.  The  minimum  number  of  scholars  would  seem  to  me  to  be  about  50. 
Supposing  25  of  these  were  boarders  at  50/.  per  annum,  the  head  master  would 
clear  20/.  on  each  of  these,  and  would  thus  have  (with  his  permanent  stipend 
of  200/.)  about  650/.  per  annum.  The  payment  from  the  '2b  day  boys  would 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  425/.  per  annum.  This  would  a'llow'200/,  for 
the  head  of  the  English  department,  and  225/.  to  be  divided  amomr  two 
ushers. 

4.  If  a  private  school  has  only  oO  or  40  boys  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  broken 
up  into  petty  cliques,  and  to  get  a  small  unmanly  tone.  Games  flao-  in  a 
small  school.  There  will  be  always  some  who  will  not  play  at  all,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  heartily.  In  a  small  school  the  number  of  these,  apt  to  be  the 
"  dangerous  classes  "  of  school  life,  is  large  in  proportion  and  more  influential 
than  in  a  bigger  school.  Public  opinion  is  not  strong  enough  to  keej)  such 
boys  in  order  and  make  them  play.  With  the  small  classes  and  small  play 
of  a  school  of  30  pupils,  healthy  emulation  and  public  spirit  must  be  missing. 
These  reasons  induce  me  to  place  the  minimum  of  an  efficient  school  at  50 
pupils. 

5.  Large  schools  are  infinitely  preferable  to  small  ones.  There  is  better  dis- 
cipline, better  moral  training,  and  more  emulation. 

XII.  What  should  be  the  charge  (\.)  for  the  boarding,  and  (2)  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children — 

(a)  Of  merchants,  and  men  in  the  higher  professions, 
{b)  Of  ordinary  traders,  clerks,  and  professional  men. 
(c)   Of  farmers,  small  trades-men,  and  superior  artizans? 

1.  (a)  (1.)  lOOZ.  (2.)  30/. 

(b)  (1.)  50/.  (2.)  15/. 

(c)  (1.)  30/,  (2.)  8/ to  10/. 

A  maximum  is  here  given.  If  lower  terms  could  be  offered  and  as  good  an 
article  given  all  the  better. 

2.  60/  per  annum  for  board  and  education. 
40/. 

25/. 

3.  'I'he  charge  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  classes  (a)  and  [b)  should  be 
50/.  per  annum,  of  class  (c)  40/. 

4.  For  instruction  only  the  same  charge  should  be  made  for  all,  viz.,  15/.  if 
resident  in  the  town  or  ]):u'ish,  20/.  if  not  so  resident. 

5.  The  school  fee  for  foundationers  in  a  grammar  school  ought  to  be  about 
10/.  ])er  annum,  with  modern  languages.  For  non-foundationers  nearlv  double 
tlifise,  unless  the  endowment  is  large  enough  to  aid  in  jiroviding  a  good  staff  of 
masters.     I  shouhJ  think  5/.  or  (!/.  for  a  middle-class  school. 

6.  Charge  for  Hoarding.  Instruction 

(a)  40/.  40/. 

ib)  30/.  20/. 

(c)  20/.  10/. 

I'hese  sums  arc  calculated  on  a  minimum  of  40  scholars  in  each  school,  and 

should  include  everything  but  the  personal  clothing  and  travelling  expenses  of 

the  scholars. 

6.  (a)  50/.  for  (I)  and  15/.  for  (2). 
(6)  28/.  „  8/.     ,. 

(c)  15/.  „  4/.     „ 
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XIII.  Are  parents  in  these  several  classes  able  and  willing  to  pay  such  sums  ^ 

1.  Both  able  and  %villing  (except  in  the  case  of  some  struggling  professional 
men  who  find  a  difficulty  in  the  matter).  In  the  rest  ability  is  abundant,  and 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  few  farmers)  wUingness,  too. 

XIV.  Do  schools  managed  by  imhlic  or  proprietary  bodies  possess  any,  and 
what,  advantages  over  p)ricate  adventure  schools  ? 

1.  Greater  stabihty;  on  the  whole  a  far  higher  class  of  m.asters  and  more 
independence. 

2.  Most  frequently  private  schools  are  better  managed  than  proprietary  ones  ; 
they  have  but  one  head,  and  no  danger  of  division  and  disagreement.  Private  in- 
terest secures  devotedness  to  work,  and  desire  to  please  provides  sound  education, 
but  proprietary  schools  encourage  education  in  localities  where  private  enterprise 
may  have  neglected  the  district  or  failed  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  school. 

3.  None  whatever,  I  think — rather  the  reverse — if  the  proprietary  members 
at  all  interfere. 

4.  The  masters  are  more  inde])endent  in  proprietary  schools,  less  likely  to 
succumb  to  the  waywardness  of  the  pupils  and  caprice  of  the  parents. 

5.  Schools  managed  by  public  bodies  afford  a  much  greater  guarantee  of 
efficiency,  and  consequently  increase  the  public  confidence.  They  give  much 
greater  authority  to  the  master  and  make  a  more  perfect  discipline  possible. 
They  give  a  much  higher  tone  to  the  character  of  the  masters  and  secure  the 
ready  and  punctual  obedience  of  the  pupils  to  all  rules  and  discipline,  which 
things  are  a  most  important  part  of  education. 

6.  The  advantage  of  acknowledged  stability;  they  are  not  broken  up,  and  do 
not  melt  away  with  an  individual.  There  is  also  a  certain  guarantee  for 
efficiency  of  teachers,  intelligent  arrangement  of  work,  and  inspection. 

7.  Prestige,  old  associations,  old  school  traditions,  and  the  affection  of  old 
boys  should  annihilate  private  sciiools. 

8.  A  larger  amount  of  interest  is  taken  in  public  and  proprietary  schools,  and 
there  is  generally  better  supervision ;  but,  in  m.ost  cases,  perhaps  too  much 
interference  with  the  masters. 

9.  Chiefly  the  ad\-antages  of  greater  capital,  ensuring  better  premises  and 
%vider  competition  for  masterships.  As  to  detail  of  management  they  generally 
degenerate  into  collections  of  private  boarding  schools,  as  at  Uppingham, 
Cheltenham,  i&c.  As  day  schools,  the  larger  establishments  have  great  ad- 
vantages over  the  smaller  j^rivate  ones. 

10.  The  schools  managed  by  public  or  proprietary  bodies  have  the  advantage 
of— 

1.  Public  and  well  known  character,  which  is,  in  itself  a  great  stimulus. 

2.  Greater  stability  and  continuity  than  can  usually  be  attained  by  private 

schools. 

3.  More  persons  are  interested  in  their  success. 

4.  The  capacity  of  the  masters  is  more  carefully  looked  to. 
On  the  other  side — 

1.  There   is   constant    danger   of  interference   and    collision   unless    the 

governing  body  be  very  well  chosen. 

2.  The  masters  have  perhaps  less  personal  interest  in  the  boys  and  in  the 

success  of  the  school. 

3.  And  have  also  less  direct  responsibility  as  to  the  boys'  characters,  &c. 

11.  There  is  no  doubt  that  public  schools,  at  least  for  senior  boys,  are 
the  most  efficient  and  the  most  satisfactory  from  the  moi-al  point  of  view.  In 
fact  "private  adventure  schools "  are  like  absolute  monarchies.  If  a  fortu- 
nate accident  gives  a  really  good  head,  a  private  school  will  be  excellent ;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  such  schools  take  their  tone  from  their  chief,  and 
men  of  ordinary  character  have  but  little  stimulus  or  check,  save  the  falling  off 
of  numbers.  All  sorts  of  squalid  tricks,  negligences,  and  ignorances  may 
flourish  in  what  seems  to  the  inexperienced  a  successful  private  school.  Boj^s 
will  hear  a  great  deal  \vithout  "telling,"  especially  if  their  master  is  on  fair 
terms  with  them,  and  popular  rather  than  not.     Nor  are  they  good  judges  of 
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efficiency  in  school  arranf^ements  ;  they  may  grumble  about  their  bread  and 
butter,  but  know  or  care  little  about  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  education. 
If  they  can  get  fair  plenty  of  hearty  play  it  makes  up  for  many  shortcomings 
in  their  teachers ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  peculiar  only  to  private 
adventure  schools. 

12.  If  a  private  school  is  conducted  by  a  master  fit  for  his  position,  the 
advantages  it  possesses  over  a  proprietary  school  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
for  the  interest  of  the  master  is  involved  in  the  success  and  well-doing  of  the 
pupils. 

XV.  If  so,  what  sort  of  proprietary  or  governing  body  is  most  likely  to  do  the 
work  well  and  to  gain  the  confidence  of  parents  ?  e.g. — 

(a)  A  purely  commercial  company,  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability, 
{b)  A  body  composed  mainly  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 

(c)  A  local  board,  municipal  or  otherwise. 

(d)  The  members  of  a  particular  religious  denomination. 

(e)  The  members  of  a  particular  profession. 

1.  (c)  Boards  of  guardians  are  pretty  fair  representatives  of  local  boards  in 
general.  The  schools  of  which  boards  of  guardians  are  the  governing  body, 
namely,  workhouse  schools,  are  I  believe,  generally  speaking,  the  worst  schools 
in  England.  I  believe  few  measures  would  be  more  detrimental  to  education 
than  to  place  other  schools  under  similar  management. 

2.  A  governing  body,  consisting  of  members  of  a  particular  religious 
denomination,  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  most  likely  to  do  the  work  well, 
because  such  persons  are  most  likely  to  work  together  with  that  earnestness 
which  is  essential  to  education,  religious  conviction  being  the  deepest  motive 
on  which  man  can  act.  When  persons  of  different  denominations  have  to  act 
together  in  such  a  work  as  education,  each  must  be  constantly  sacrificing  some- 
thing of  his  own  religious  convictions,  and  pro  tanto  his  earnestness  in  the 
work  is  likely  to  be  diminished. 

3.  (a)  In  critical  times  such  a  body  could  not  be  trusted  to  stand  by  the 
master  and  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  future  and  permanent. 

(6)  There  are  strong  objections  to  a  body  of  parents,  as  such,  governing  a 
school. 

4.  (c)  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  the  best  governing  body  foi'  any  school  is  a 
local  body  of  the  principal  resident  gentry,  about  18  or  20  in  number,  who  can 
take  a  more  comj)rehensive  view  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  school,  and 
will  be  free  from  the  ignorant,  petty,  contracted  views  of  illiterate  small  trustees  ; 
men  with  a  fair  admixture,  however,  of  the  prhicij)al  tradesmen  and  business 
men  of  the  town.  This  body  should  be  self-nominating,  but  apjjointed  bv  the 
Lord  C'hanccllor  after  j)roper  local  opportunities  have  been  given  for  o!)jections. 
A  purely  municipal  body  will  never  be  free  from  "jobs  "  nor  from  party  and 
])olitical  motives,  which  at  once  destroy  public  confidence. 

5.  If  the  right  men  could  be  got  as  trustees,  certainly  (c).  The  only  practical 
means  to  tliis  end  which  I  see  is,  that  somebody  (say  tlie  (Clarity  Commission) 
should  make  a  practice  of  worrying  inefficient  Ijodies  of  trustees  until  they 
resign  ;  but;  the  area  of  selection  of  trustees  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  master 
have  no  freehold. 

6.  To  do  the  work  well  is  not  necessarily  to  gain  the  confidence  of  parents : 
(a)  would  be  most  likely  to  gain  the  confidence  of  parents,  but  might  or 
might  not  do  the  work  well;  (c)  would  most  likely  do  neither;  (d)  would  be 
unspeakably  worse;  (/')  if  memljers  of  the  profession  of  schoolmasters  were  to 
form  the  governing  body,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  central  board  or  council 
of  education,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  do  the  work  well,  and  by  Ijeing 
under  Government  inspection  would  secure  the  confidence  of  parents. 

7.  {d)  Let  sectarian  schools  be  managed  ])y  sectarian  boards,  if  they  will ; 
but  the  price  is  a  loss  of  fresh  air  and  of  English  character.  Church  schools 
can  be  so  managed  with  less  loss  than  others,  from  the  relations  between  the 
upper  classes  and  the  Church  ;  but  even  they  lose  a  good  deal  by  it. 

H.  That  governing  body  is  likely  to  answer  best  whicli  abstains  most  from 
any  attempt  to  govern  the  school.     I  do  not  believe  any  case   can  be  found  in 
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which  any  controlling  power  really  exercised  over  the  head  master  has  been  for 
the  advantage  of  the  school. 

'■  y.  {d)  Though  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  known  many  i)roprietary  schools  so  managed  very  efficient  and  flourishing. 
Possibly  the  laudable  pride  of  sect  may  be  a  great  stimulus  to  sustained  energy. 

XVI.  How  far  is  it  difficult  or  undesirable  to  brinr/  together  into  the  same 
school  scholars  of  different  social  grades  F 

1.  I  think  that  in  an  vipper  school  boys  of  different  social  grades  will 
assimilate  not  unreadily,  but  that  there  is  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  in  the  upper  department  to  mix  with  boys  in  the  lower,  and  that  such 
reluctance  is  encouraged  by  their  friends.  The  department  should  be  entirely 
separate. 

2.  I  think  that  to  bring  together  into  the  same  school  scholars  of  different 
social  grades  is  a  thing  in  itself  very  desirable,  if  only  something  like  a  fair 
proportion  can  be  maintained  between  the  numbers  of  the  scholars  from  the 
different  grades  ;  so  that  a  very  few  of  the  higher  may  not  be  dragged  down  by 
a  greatly  preponderating  mass  of  the  lower;  nor  a  few  of  the  lower  be  marked 
as  black  sheep  amongst  a  much  larger  number  of  the  higher. 

3.  In  schools  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes  I  do  not  think  mixture  of 
widely  different  grades  is  desirable. 

4.  A  good  school  will  always  suft'er  by  an  attempt  at  amalgamation  of  social 
grades. 

5.  Very  difficult  with  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  after  a  certain  age  (say  14} 
in  a  national  village  school.  Up  to  that  time  no  evil  nor  difficulty  arises 
that  I  am  aware  of.  The  want  of  middle-class  schools  I  ha\-e  felt  strongly  in 
such  cases. 

6.  It  is  difficult,  because  those  of  every  rank  are  constantly  trying  to  associate 
with  the  rank  next  above  them  and  to  a\  oid  the  society  of  the  rank  next  below 
them.  For  this  reason,  Eton  College  is  more  mixed  than  any  other  school  in  the 
kingdom,  because,  being  the  highest,  all  the  lower  ranks  press  into  it,  who 
can  afford  its  expenses,  and  there  is  nothing  higher  to  which  the  aristocracy 
can  retreat.  It  is  only  undesirable  to  mix  the  different  grades  in  a  school 
when  masters  and  parents  take  no  pains  to  instil  nobler  sentiments  of  worth 
into  their  children's  minds  than  what  are  now  too  prevalent.  Common  notions 
as  to  what  gives  rank  are  essentially  vulgar,  and  until  these  are  displaced  the 
mixing  of  grades  in  a  school  will  always  be  accompanied  ])y  insolent  assump- 
tion on  one  hand  and  a  rude  contempt  on  the  other.  ^Ye  can  scarcely  hojje 
to  drive  these  unmannerly  habits  of  feeling  and  conduct  from  our  schools  while 
we  retain  them  in  our  ciiurches. 

7.  There  are  difficulties  connected  with  differences  of  social  rank,  apart  from 
feelings  of  narrow  pride,  arising  from  difference  of  previous  training  and  habits 
iind  difference  of  future  prospect.  How  these  difficulties  may  best  be  met  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  terms  of  the  school  and  the  religious  belief  of  the 
head  will  always  more  or  l,e£S  classify  pupils. 

8.  I  believe  it,  from  a  long  experience,  to  be  in  every  way  most  desirable  ; 
but  there  is  a  division  made  for  us  which  cannot  be  passed,  viz.,  the  school 
which  begins  with  the  Latin  grammar  and  that  which  ends  with  it. 

9.  I  believe  that  boys  never  trouble  themselves  about  the  social  rank  of  their 
associates  unless  they  are  acted  upon  by  some  outside  influence,  such  as  the 
visits  of  rich  friends  in  showy  carriages,  letters  or  advice  from  parents,  or 
masters  as  to  maintaining  their  distinction  and  making  it  known  at  school ; 
and  as  this  is  generally  done,  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  schoolfellows 
should  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  ot"  equal  grade  in  society.  With  wisdom  among 
the  elders  the  more  varied  the  social  conditions  of  the  boys'  homes  the  better. 

10.  It  is  most  desirable  to  bring  together  in  the  same  school  scholars  of 
widely  different  social  grades.  Each  grade  brings  to  the  common  stock  the 
virtues  peculiar  to  it  and  checks  the  vices  of  the  others ;  e.g  the  middle 
classes  have  liberality  from  the  higher,  and  the  higher  have  thrift  from  the 
middle;  both  learn  self-denial  from  the  lower,  while  the  forms  of  evil  which 
obtain  in  each  class  are  stronger  and  generally  repulsive  to  the  others.     The 
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diflBculty  in  the  way  of  doing  this  is  more  apparent  than  real.     Let  the  school 
be  good,  and  all  come  to  it. 

Instruction  (Boys). 

XVII.  What  are  the  relative  values  of  the  folloicing  subjects  (1)  as  means  of 
mental  training  {2)  for  practical  purposes  f 

(a)  Language. — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  English. 

(b)  Science,     1.    (Pure). — Arithmetic,  algebra,    Euclid.      2.     (Applied.) — 

Phgsics,  astronomy,  chemistry. 

(c)  Facts,  e.g.,  History,  geography,  Sj-c. 
{d.)  Art. — Drawing,  music. 

1.  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  English  is  the  order  that  expresses  my 
sense  of  their  relative  values.  For  (a),  EngUsh,  French,  Latin,  German,  Greek  ; 
for  (b),  botany  and  natural  history  for  young  boys.  Animal  physiology, 
geology,  mechanics,  and  chemistry  for  older  boys  are  very  valuable.  Euclid 
should  not  be  taught  to  young  boys.  Algebra  is  more  suitable  to  lads  under 
15,  and  then  physics,  Euclid,  &c.  (c)  necessary  for  (b).  Drawing  is  very  de- 
sirable, especially  for  [b],  and  where  there  is  a  taste  for  it,  music  is  a  most 
desirable  accomplishment,  and  productive  of  much  innocent  amusement  and 
recreation.  All  boys  who  have  any  taste  or  ear  might,  at  least,  be  taught  to 
sing  at  sight.  English  poetry,  learnt  by  heart,  supplies  the  mind  with  pabulum 
in  vacant  hours,  and  poetry  of  other  languages  is  also  very  useful  to  those  who 
are  learning  them. 

2.  In  mental  training  I  think  that  Greek  is  most  valuable,  next  Latin,  and 
then  English,  French,  and  German.  For  practical  purposes  Latin  is  of  more 
value  than  Greek.  Adopting  the  same  division,  I  should  say  that  i)ure  mathe- 
matics are  especially  valuable  for  the  first  object.  History  is  more  a  matter 
of  memory,  and  does  not  I  think  train  the  mind  of  a  boy  so  well  as  the  study 
of  a  language  and  mathematics ;  though  the  most  remarkable  events,  as 
well  as  the  leading  features  of  geograpliy,  should  be  learnt  by  a  boy  as  mat- 
ters of  interest  and  of  practical  value,  and  as  tending  to  correct  the  narrowness 
v/hich  an  exclusive  study  of  language  and  mathematics  may  tend  to  foster. 

3.  Its  place  of  late  as  an  educational  influence  may  be  taken  in  an  English 
department  by  a  very  scientific  teaching  of  English  language  and  grammar, 
and  of  universal  grammar.  In  a  case  within  my  experience  this  was  taught  so 
thoroughly  and  so  scientifically  as  to  form  a  very  adequate  substitute  for  Latin, 
even  as  studied  in  public  schools,  and  the  upper  boys  did  not,  I  think,  at  all 
suffer  from  not  learning  Latin.  Educationally,  howevei",  they  might  ha^'e  been 
deficient  in  it  as  a  particular  })ranch  of  knowledge. 

4.  Latin  is  the  first  of  all  subjects,  both  for  i)ractical  purposes  and  as  a  means 
of  mental  training.  Next  to  Latin  I  should  place  geography  and  historv, 
especially  modem  history.  Arithmetic  also  should  be  taught,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  algebra  and  Euclid.  Drawing  and  music  should  not  be  taught,  except 
to  those  who  show  a  special  aptitude  lor  these  subjects  ;  nor  should  1  advise  the 
■'caching  of  modern  languages  in  a  middle-class  school,  except  perhaps  the 
French  grammar.  In  reading  geography  and  historv  attention  shoidd  be 
Tiaid  to  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  English  jioets  might  be  read  two  hours 
every  week.  Three  mornings  a  week  scholars  should  be  compelled  to  learn 
lessons  by  heart,  as  much  as  40  lines  of  a  poet,  at  a  time,  and  20  lines  of  a 
prose  writer.  I  should  have  no  lecturing.  One  original  composition  in  English 
or  Latin  prose  every  week. 

5.  History  and  geographj',  and  otiier  studies  which  are  cognisant  only  of 
facts,  must  rank  very  low  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  because  they  do  little 
more  than  cultivate  tlic  memory.  Tliey  may,  however,  do  something  towards 
.mproving  the  narrative  and  descriptive  powers,  which  are  very  important,  and 
very  much  wanted  in  after  life. 

(>.  Transpose  the  order  [a]  (c)  [b]  (d). 

7.  As  a  means  of  mental  training  1  believe  Latin  to  l)e  the  best  language 
and  Euclid  the  best  science.  For  i)ractical  purjjoses  English  and  French — 
French  ratlier  t'.nm  German,  because  French  is  more  generally  spoken.    So  few 
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boys  in  middle-class  schools  learn  Greek,  and  those  who  do  learn  so  little  that 
it  scarcely  serves  the  purpose  of  mental  training  at  all. 

8.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  advantage  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  classical  studies,  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  arises  from  the 
extraneous  circumstances  which  give  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  e.g.,  its  honours 
and  profits.  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried  of  a  study  of 
English  with  the  same  amount  of  critical  nicety  and  collateral  illustration,  as 
with  the  classic  authors,  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  using  freely  one 
modern  language  at  least  to  explain  idioms,  &c.  I  think  any  course  of  edu- 
cation should  embrace  a  proper  proportion  of  (a)  abstract  science  (as  grammar, 
mathematics,  &c.)  ;  [b)  use  of  language;  (c)  habit  of  obsen'ation  ;  and  that 
these  should  be  imparted  by  teaching  such  subjects  as  the  future  destination  of 
the  boy  will  require. 

9.  That  which  is  best  for  mental  training  is  in  the  long  run  best  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  Our  best  Latin  scholars  have  been  the  best  ploughboys,  the 
best  needlewomen,  the  best  servants,  the  best  shopmen  and  women,  the  best 
tradesmen  ;  the  best  settlers  in  Australia ;  and  they  have  done  better  than  the 
best  scholars  from  neighbouring  schools,  where  what  are  called  practical 
subjects  were  more  taught. 

XVIII.   What  are  the  advantar/es  or  disadvantages  of  the  following  methods, 
and  for  what  subjects  is  each  adapted  ? 

(a)  Task-work,  learning  the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  text-book. 

(b)  Printed  catechisms, 
(a)   Oral  questioning. 

(d)  Collective  class  instruction. 

(e)  Lecturing ;    not  catechetical. 

(f)  Reproduction  of  lessons  in  ivriting. 

(g)  Original  composition. 

1.  Oral  questioning  of  a  class,  dra-n-ing  out  the  knowledge  of  boys,  and 
testincr  their  attention  to,  and  remembrance  of  matters  previously  explained  to 
them  is  the  method  of  methods  in  all  subjects.  A  lecture,  not  catechetical,  is 
not,  I  think,  of  much  value,  as,  unless  continually  aroused  by  questions,  a  boy's 
mind  is  generally  apt  to  wander,  and  he  often  fancies  that  he  knows  this  or  that 
until  he  is  required  to  explain  or  answer  some  questions  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
In  all  subjects  I  continually  refer  by  questioning  to  former  lessons  in  the  same 
subject,  so  as  to  try  to  make  sure  the  successive  advances.  Original  com- 
position is  valuable  in  the  case  of  a  few,  but  for  most  boys  I  doubt  its  value 
except  in  very  simple  subjects. 

2.  (c)  "Oral  questioning"  should,  when  the  "  tpsissima  »er6a  "  have  been 
learned,  pull  the  subject  to  pieces,  and  force  the  boy  to  reproduce  in  his  own 
words.  Besides,  it  would  help  him  to  assimilate  his  mental  food  and  make  it 
his  own. 

3.  The  pupils  are  compelled  to  think  in  a  written  examination ;  in  an  oral 
one  they  often  answer  impulsively  and  without  thought. 

4.  (ft)  Advantages. — Cultivation  of  a  particular  sort  of  m.emory  (not  the  most 
useful).  Accuracy  in  reading  and  listening.  Disadvantages  of  task-work  are 
enormous.  Needless  fatigue  promotes  parrot-like  habit  of  repeating  without 
understanding,  too  often  substituted  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  exertion  and 
skill  in  imparting  knowledge. 

(c)  Oral  questioning  is  perhaps  the  very  best  method  of  enhancing  the  value 
of  what  knowledge  the  pupil  has  gained  for  himself.  It  clears  his  mind 
and  enables  him  more  easily  to  separate  truth  from  error,  besides  impressing 
more  deeply  on  his  memory  what  he  has  learned,  and  opening  his  faculties 
as  a  teacher. 

{g.)  Letters  to  friends  and  simple  accounts  of  any  common  object.  The 
mere  putting  down  on  paper  the  thoughts  awakened  by  any  event  or  object 
are  all  most  useful  exercises  as  a  means  of  mental  training  and  also  for  practical 
purposes.  The  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  choice  of  words,  each 
furnish  special  points  for  care  and  improvement. 
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(i.)  Generally  speaking,  teachincr  by  oral  questions  and  collectively  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  the  type  of  what  instruction  should  be.  The  freedom  and 
absence  of  mechanical  restraint  which  characterises  it  tends  to  an  intelligent 
and  not  parrot-like  comprehension  of  the  subject  taught,  while  numberless 
opportunities  arise  in  which  the  superior  information  and  culture  of  the  masters 
may  influence  the  schoUirs.  The  emulation  afforded  by  class  instruction  is 
also  a  strong  incentive  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 

XIX.  Takbirj  one  of  the  three  cases,  viz.,  that  of  [\)  a  boy  leaving  school  at  14 
for  business  J  [2)  one  leaviny  at  1(5  for  a  profession  ;  (3)  one  proceeding  to  the 
university,  ivhat  should  a  good  school  have  done  for  him — 

(«)  As  to  actual  knoicledge. 

(b)  As  to  intellectual  discipline. 

(c)  As  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading. 

id)  As  to  definite  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  tilths  of  religion  ? 

1.  (1.)  ff/)  Nothing,  except  knowledge  of  Scriptm-e. 

(2.)  (c)  Much  ;  by  reading  as  many  good  authors  as  possible  mth  a  teacher 
acquainted  with  them,  who  can  point  out  excellence  and  defect. 

2.  (1)  A  boy  leaving  school  at  14  for  business  should  read  and  write  well, 
know  arithmetic  thoroughly,  have  a  knowleclge  of  book-keeping  and  French. 

(2)  At  16,  in  addition  to  the  above,  he  should  be  a  good  Latin  and  French 
scholar,  have  a  sound  knov.dedge  of  at  least  four  books  of  Euclid,  algebra,  and 
be  a  good  historian. 

(3)  At  18  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible 
as  also  his  ])ure  geometry  and  algebra,  whilst  his  English  history  should  not  have 
been  neglected. 

4.  Supposing  the  boy  of  fair  abilities  if  he  be  leaving  at  16  for  business  or 
profession,  as  the  case  with  most  of  the  writer's  pupils^  he  ought  to  have 
acquired — 

a.  1.  A  fair  knowledge  of  English,  French,  and  Greek  or  Roman  history. 

2.  Have  read  one  or  two  Latin  authors,  e.g.,  some  Csesar,  Virgil,  Cicero, 

or  Horace. 

3.  A  fair  knowledge  of  French,  having  read  one  or  two  French  authors  and 

been  practised  in  composition. 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  or  German. 

5.  Arithmetic,  and  some  Euclid  and  algebra. 
'6.  A  fair  amount  of  physical  geography. 

7.  Be  able  to  j)roduce  a  respectable  drawing. 

b.  He  should  have  had  his  memory  fairly  exercised,  be  accurate  and  able  to 
M'ork  to  tlie  jjoint ;  he  should  be  able  also  to  stand  two  or  three  hours  consecu- 
tive mental  occupation  without  lassitude. 

c.  A  large  number  of  boys  at  that  age  begin  to  shrink  from  reading,  and  do 
it  only  from  compulsion.  If  the  education  has  been  so  successful  as  to  keep 
this  down,  the  pupil  ought  to  find  no  difficulty  nor  irksoraeness  in  spending  a 
wet  afternoon  in  reading. 

5.  A  taste  for  literature  is  more  often  the  result  of  suiTounding  influences 
or  strong  natural  bias  than  of  direct  teaching;  still,  no  doubt,  something  may  be 
done  in  day  schools  and  more  in  boarding  schools  1)y  encouraging  scholars  to 
read,  giving  tliem  interesting  books  (not  too  instructive),  taking  them  to  good 
readings  and  lectures,  and  by  leading  them,  if  possible,  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  events  and  men  of  the  day. 

6.  A  boy  of  14  ought  to  carry  with  him  the  certificate  of  his  having  passed 
an  examination  in  the  necessary  sul)jccts  required  at  the  junior  and  senior 
middle-class  examinations  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham.  In  addition 
to  this  the  lad  of  16  ought  to  have  passed  at  the  same  examination  one  or  more 
.'^ulyects  bearing  specially  on  the  profession  for  which  he  is  intended.  The  lad  of 
IH  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  the  matricvdation  examination  required  by  the 
London  University. 

7.  Case  I. — 

(a)  He  should    read,  write,  and  spell  accurately,  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  arithmetic   and  commercial  accounts,  exchanges,  &c. ;  should  know  thi 
«.  c.  2.  ^  ^ 
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geography  of  all  places  connected  witli  trade,  manufacture,  &c;  should  know 
something  of  the  history  of  England,  France,  Germany,  America^  and  especially 
the  history  of  the  last  100  years.  He  should  be  able  to  translate  French  or  German 
\ni\\  ease,  and  to  write  well  in  German  characters.  Most  of  all,  he  should 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  simple  principles  of  earning,  spending,  and 
saving  money. 

8.  [d)  "As  to  definite  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  truths  of  religion,"  I,  as  a 
clergyman,  would  give  him  little  or  none.  The  only  truth  of  religion  I  would 
teacti  him  at  that  age  would  be  that  he  will  best  please  his  hea^'enly  Father  by 
doing  his  duty.  Religious  feelings  of  love  and  devotion  to  God  may  be 
awakened  and  cherished  all  along  his  pupilage  Anthout  a  word  of  dogma. 

9.  («)  A  boy  of  14,  of  average  ability,  ought  to  be  able  to  read  fluently,  %\Tite 
legibly,  and  spell  correctly.  He  ought  to  be  a  fair  arithmetician,  and  to  have  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  the  geography  of  the 
world.  In  the  matter  of  languages  he  should  be  able  to  translate  a  French 
book,  and,  if  he  has  learned  Latin,  to  construe  an  easy  author.  He  might  also 
very  well  know  a  book  or  two  of  Euclid  and  a' little  algebra. 

At  16  he  ought  to  be  a  fair  French  scholai",  to  translate  Latin  readilj%  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Gennan;  he  ought  to  have  read  four  books  of 
Euclid,  and,  if  a  diligent  boy,  the  sixth  and  part  of  the  11th;  with  as  much 
algebra  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  elementaiy  books  on  the  subject,  such  as 
Todhunter's  small  algebra. 

At  18  he  ought  to  write  Latin  prose  and  verse  readily,  to  be  a  fair  Greek 
scholar,  and  to  have  read  plane  trigonometry  and  analj'tical  plane  geometry, 
with  as  much  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  optics  as  can  be  learned  without  the 
differential  calculus. 

10.  I  doubt  if  "  definite  dogmatic  instruction "  ever  comes  to  much  or 
exercises  any  influence  over  young  people.  Boys  learn  by  habit  and  association 
and  by  acts  of  worship  to  love  a  particular  form  of  religion  ;  and  in  after  life  they 
accept  the  creed  for  the  sake  of  the  institution,  with  which  they  have  thus  be- 
come identified.  Bvit  nobody  accepts  the  institution  for  the  sake  of  the  creed  ; 
and  they  who  think  to  attach  young  people  to  the  church,  by  enforcing  its 
dogmas,  are  in  my  opinion  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  defeating  their 
own  purpose. 

XX.  Up  to  what  period  could  pupils  of  these  three  several  classes  be  taught 
together  with  advantage  ? 

To  the  age  of  12  or  13  certainly,  and  they  may  in  many  things,  be  taught 
together  till  13,  or  even  14.  I  see  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  be 
separated  at  all,  unless  they  are  going  in  to  some  specific  examination,  for  which 
some  special  subjects  are  set ;  in  such  cases  we  take  into  consideration  the 
individual  boy's  advancem.ent,  capabilities,  age,  &c.,  and  place  him  in  the 
"  special  department "  attached  to  our  school  just  so  long  as  •ndll  enable  him 
to  get  lip  the  special  subjects  well;  but  until  then  he  remains  in  the  general 
classes  of  the  school  like  any  other  boy. 

2.  Pupils  of  these  three  classes  might  be  taught  together  until,  e.g.,  the  boy 
in  class  (1)  leaves  school  at  14. 

XXI.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the  ojnnion  of  teachers  on  these  matters.  Is  if 
desirable  that  greater  uniformity  should jjrevail  .^^   If  so,  how  is  it  to  be  secured  f 

1.  Uniformity  of  opinion  cannot  be  secured.  I  think  a  certain  uniformity  of 
practice  might  (with  advantage)  be  obtained  in  each  particular  kind  of  school, 
at  least  in  the  principal  branches  of  its  operations,  by  the  action  of  an  authorized 
"  college  of  public  schools  examiners." 

2.  Yes,  by  persuading  or  encouraging  them  to  admit  the  voice  of  the  univer- 
sities, through  some  such  scheme  as  that  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate,  dated 
March  21st,  1862.     This  would,  in  time,  operate  on  public  opinion. 

3.  No;  this  diversity  means  that  the  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and 
experience  of  many  systems  will  at  least  help  in  working  it  out.  Even  could 
we  feel  sure  that  we  knew  what  was  the  best  system  for  us  now,  it  might 
hamper  our  successors  in  future  years  to  have  a  uniform  system,  and  I  believe 
uniformity  would  be  injurious  to  the  progress  of  men's  minds  even  for  the 
present  day. 
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4.  Only  in  the  future  by  training  oiu'  teacliers,  or  Ijy  a  universal  system  of 
licences. 

5.  It  is  true  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  these  matters,  and,  abstrac- 
tedly, greater  uniformity  is  desirable;  but  the  attempt  to  enforce  uniformity 
would  be  disastrous.  The  only  uniformity  worth  having  in  such  matters  is 
that  which  results  naturally  from  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  lessons  of  actual 
experience. 

6.  I  hardly  think  that  is.  It  is  better  that  it  should  be  left  open  to  meet 
different  views. 

XXII.  Is  the  education  generally  accessible  to  the  child  of  the  tradesman  or 
professional  man  satisfactory  in  each  of  the  points  mentioned  in  Question  XIX.  i* 

1.  What  are  usually  called  commercial  schools  are  very  generally  ill-managed, 
inefficiently  taught,  with  little  moral  or  religious  training  ;  they  are  too  often 
money  speculations.  In  agricultural  districts  they  are  most  unsatisfactory  and 
little  attended  to.  Most  of  our  farmers'  sons,  after  14,  are  sent  to  dissenting 
schools,  in  which  I  find  that  the  Bible  is  often  merely  read,  without  comment 
or  even  questions  put  to  the  classes  upon  it ;  no  attempt  at  any  dogmatic 
instruction. 

XXIII.  Are  removals  from  one  school  to  another  frequent  in  your  experience  ^ 
If  so,  to  tvhat  causes  do  you  attribute  them  ? 

1.  Yes.  Frequently  to  the  whims  of  parents,  or  those  of  indulged  children 
listened  to  by  pai-ents. 

2.  To  an  absurd  belief  on  tiie  part  of  many  parents  that  a  more  expensive 
school  is  necessarily  a  better  one,  or  that  it  is  the  place  to  which  a  child  should 
be  removed  to  finish. 

XXIV.  JVhat  kind  of  instruction  {see  Question  XVII.)  do  parents  value  most  ^ 

1.  According  to  their  Aiisdom  they  value  solid  instruction  and  good  training, 
according  to  their  folly  they  value  the  decorations  of  instruction  most. 

2.  Some  think  more  of  a  pretty  well-touched  up  and  finished  drawing  than 
any  amount  of  sound  scholarshij).  ^lost  pai'ents  value  good  hand\mting  and 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  because  these  are  marketable  qualifications.  They 
generally  prefer  that  their  sons  should  know  French  or  German  rather  than 
Latin  or  Greek,  for  the  same  reason.  If  parents,  howevei-,  are  themselves 
educated,  they  value  sound  learning  above  everything,  and  will  pay  well  to  give 
it  to-their  children.     It  is  seldom  otherwse. 

3.  Arithmetic,  drawing,  French,  and  I  am  afraid  the  more  shoMy  accomplish- 
ments. 

IxsTRucTxox  (Girls). 

XXV.  What  subjects  of  study  interest  girls  most? 

1.  Histoiy,  natural  history,  and  languages;  but  there  is  no  existing  reason 
why  girls  may  not  have  their  interest  awakened  for  almost  any  pursuit. 

2.  Perhaps  the  greater  numl)er  arc  most  interested  in  history  and  music  ; 
there  is  no  universal  rule. 

3.  Ordinarily,  in  the  case  of  young  girls,  those  subjects  which  make  the 
smallest  demand  on  their  thinking  and  reflective  qi;alities;  on  the  contrary, 
girls  who  have  been  taught  to  think  and  reason  find  most  satisfaction  in  those 
studies  which  call  their  newly  awakened  pov.-ers  into  fullest  exercise. 

4.  I  think  girls  will  learn  eagerly  any  subject  whatever  bi'ought  before  them 
by  a  good  teacher. 

XXVI.  Are  there  any  subjects  for  which  men  are  more  efficient  teachers  than 
wom^n  ?    If  so,  what  are  they  f   and  why  f 

1.  I  think  men  teach  most  things  better  than  women,  and  that  simply 
because  thev  have  been  trained  differently  and  have  also  much  more  authority. 

2.  All  subjects,  cxcejjt  needlework  and  household  economy,  are  better  taught 
to  girls  by  men  than  women,  because  they  ha\e  more  mastery  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  girls'  minds. 

A  A   2 
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3.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  main  women,  properly  trained,  will 
teach  girls  and  young  boys  better  than  men,  as  they  usually  have  more  patience 
and  tact. 

4.  When  women  really  vmderstand  what  they  teach  they  are  better  teachers 
than  men,  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  other's  superior  grasp  of  mind 
and  power  of  generalization  being  often  negatived  (i.e.  so  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  extends)  by  lack  of  patience  and  of  that  sympathy  %iith  the  imma- 
ture mind  of  the  young  which  is  so  indispensable  to  success  in  teaching. 

5.  Mathematics.  It  is  impossible  to  say  "why,"  unless  it  be  from  the 
circumstance  that  men  are  generally  mathematically  trained,  women  never.  In 
fact,  what  a  man  or  a  woman  may  know  best  he  or  she  will  most  probably 
teach  best.  If  men  generally  are  better  teachers  than  wom.en  (as  a  matter  of 
experience),  then  it  would  be  owing  to  their  having  Ijeen  better  taught.  There 
are  hundreds  of  stupid  and  incapable  men  even  amongst  professing  teachers 
whom  the  average  governess  coviid  easily  surpass.  That  men  take  such  a  high 
rank  above  women  as  teachers  is  due  more  to  social  causes  than  to  any 
inherent  incapacity  for  teaching  on  the  part  of  Avomen. 

6.  Masters  are  superior  as  lecturers,  because  they  command  more  respectful 
attention. 

7.  Men  have  generally  been  better  taught,  have  continued  their  studies  to 
a  more  advanced  age,  are  more  accurate  and  more  "  exigeant ;  "  vv-omen  are 
more  patient  and  more  judicious  in  the  treatnrent  of  individual  pupils. 

8.  In  most  cases  classics  and  mathematics  are  better  taught  by  men,  for 
very  few  women  have  been  taught  these  subjects  properly. 

9.  Young  women  are  more  easily  influenced  by  men,  and  I  think,  therefore, 
the  later  stages  of  their  education  should  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men. 
Besides,  men  are,  as  a  ride,  better  educated. 

XXVII.  Is  there  any  subject  {e.g.,  arithmetic)  at  which  girls  are  j^ecidiarli/ 
inapt  ? 

1 .  I  do  not  think  it ;  I  have  known  girls,  when  properly  taught,  become 
excellent  arithmeticians.  I  would  strongly  advise  girls  having  at  least  a 
thorough  elementary  education  in  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  algebra. 

2.  If  "peculiarly  inapt"  means  as  compared  with  boys,  I  have  not  found 
them  so.  Arithmetic  requires  precision  and  brainwork  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  is,  therefore,  always  difficult  to  teach,  but,  in  my  experience,  not 
more  to  girls  than  boys. 

3.  Science  of  all  kinds :  but  this  is  because  the  pupil  is  generally  left  to 
work  in  the  dark.  When  the  principles  of  arithn:etic  or  science  are  fully 
understood  by  the  teacher  and  clearly  explained  the  exceptions  to  a  real  hking 
for  the  science  of  numbers  and  to  aptitude  in  the  acquirement  of  a  moderate 
proficiency  in  it,  wdl,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  be  very  few.  To  some  girls  it 
is  a  captivating  study. 

4.  I  have  hitherto  found  girls  quite  as  apt  at  arithmetic  as  boys.  As  to  otlier 
subjects,  my  experience  has  furnished  no  evidence  of  the  superior  ai)titude  for 
study  of  boys  over  girls.  There  are  quick  and  stupid  ones  of  both  sexes. 
Girls,  if  anything,  learn  sooner  to  read  than  boys,  and  take  earher  to  study. 

5.  I  think  not.     Up  to  20  at  least  they  are  quicker  than  boys. 

6.  I  do  not  believe  that  girls  are,  by  nature,  less  apt  at  arithmetic  than  boys. 
If  the  same  pains  were  taken  with  them  they  would  become  quite  as  ready  at 
figures.  In  France  women  are  made  good  accountants.  Why  should  English 
women  fail  in  such  an  art  if  they  were  well  taught.  I  think  that  if,  for  a  few 
years,  girls  were  taught  arithmetic  by  men,  and  the  same  stress  were  laid  on 
this  branch  of  their  education,  as  is  the  case  with  boys,  not  only  would  they 
cipher  as  well,  but  there  would  then  be  found  among  them  good  teachers  of 
arithmetic  for  girls  and  little  boys,  and  both  are  much  wanted. 

XXVIII.  Are  girls  less  able  than  boys  to  concentrate  their  attention  for  a  given 
time  on  a  subject  which  demands  severe  thought  ? 

1.  No;  they  are  quite  able,  mentally  and  physically,  to  bear  protracted  strain 
on  the  attention. 

2.  I  think  them  less  able,  simply  as  far  as  difference  of  education  and  disci- 
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pline  has  made  them  so.  I  think,  when,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  treated 
like  boys,  they  wovild  be  found  capable  of  the  same  severe  thought  in  degree, 
but  not  in  diu-ation. 

3.  That  there  may  be  no  difference  later  on,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but,  as 
boys  and  girls,  the  only  difference  I  have  found  is  that  girls  are  more  easily 
taught,  because  they  are,  as  a  body,  more  industrious. 

4.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  mental  and  physical  strength  of  the  girls. 
Energetic,  earnest-minded  girls  enjoy  examinations,  and  would  go  through  a 
proti'acted  course  with  pleasure  ;  but  we  have  found  that  often  a  greater  reaction 
than  is  desirable  takes  place.  Much  depends  on  the  physical  strength  of  girls, 
for,  when  growing,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  sometimes  enfeebled,  and  great 
mental  strain  may  in  that  case  be  prejudicial.  But  ^\ith  physical  strength,  in  a 
general  waj'',  the  same  system  of  mental  training  which  boys  undergo  may  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  girls,  particularly  if  not  (as  frequently  is  the  case)  that 
parents  are  more  anxious  about  accomplishments  than  solid  learning. 

5.  Certainly  under  the  present  system,  when  their  education  is  begun  upon 
this  supposition.  The  cause  of  the  faulty  education  of  women  is  this,  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  equally  useful,  or  rather  useless,  whatever  may  be  the  culture 
of  their  minds,  some  even  of  the  most  sensible  men,  who  rule  ]Hil)lic  opinion, 
preferring  them  in  a  state  of  uncultivated  simplicity ;  the  supply,  of  course,  is 
not  much  greater  than  the  demand.  Again,  their  talents  cannot  be  turned  to  as 
much  account  as  those  of  men  therefore  fathers  are  not  willing  to  pay  as  much 
for  the  education  of  girls  as  of  boys ;  and  as  the  education  demanded  for  girls  is 
of  an  inferior  class,  one  schoolmistress  or  governess  is  required  to  luidertake  the 
duties  of  four  or  five  tutors.  Education  at  present  is  not  the  education  of  a 
human  mind  for  eternity,  but  the  preparation  of  a  boy  or  girl  for  certain  duties 
of  this  life,  and  inasmuch  as  a  certain  enlargement  of  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  boy  he  receives  it,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  girl ; 
in  fact,  her  education  and  after  duties  seem  alike  to  prevent  continuous  thought, 
her  mind  is  jiresented  with  a  succession  of  diverse  subjects  for  thought,  and  she 
scon  finds  that  the  less  attention  she  concentrates  on  any  one  the  more  ready  she 
is  for  the  others ;  the  result  certainly  is,  that  "  girls  are  less  able  than  boys  to 
"  concentrate  their  attention  for  a  given  time  on  a  subject  which  demands  severe 
"  thought." 

().  I  think  not,  up  to  the  age  of  14  or  IG.  There  is  no  telling  what  equal 
training  might  discover  in  this  direction. 

7.  In  35  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  I  have  met  with  very  few  boys  who 
were  able  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  a  subject  which  demands  severe 
thought ;  and  even  supposing  girls  less  able  than  boys  it  seems  to  me  to  be  all 
the  more  needful  to  exercise  as  far  as  may  be  the  faculty  in  which  they  are  de- 
ficient in  order  to  strengthen  it.  I  think  myself,  that  if  the  elder  girls  in  a 
school  v^ere  taught  geometry  (say  one  book  of  Euclid)  in  the  same  way  in  which 
it  is  taught,  or  ought  to  be  taught,  to  boys. 

8i  Xo  ;  they  are  quite  cajiable  of  bearing  long  ^^Titten  examinations  also. 

XXIX.  Is  there  any  reason  why  their  intellectual  discipline  should  he  less  exact 
and  systematic  than  that  e/iven  in  the  best  boys'  schools  f 

1.  I  believe  the  physical  training  and  education  of  girls  demands  attention 
as  well  as  the  intellectual.  The  mental  energy  of  a  girl  too  often  succumbs  to 
the  weakness  of  her  body.  AN'ith  a  frame  peculiarly  sensitive  to  all  external 
influences  there  is  little  done  to  strengthen  it  and  give  it  a  healthy  tone.  But 
this  evil  begins  long  before  she  enters  on  school  life,  when  her  nurse  tells  her 
she  is  a  girl  and  must  not  run  and  scream  and  dirty  her  dress,  &c.,  like  Master 
Tom.  She  must  be  neat  and  (luiet  and  prettily  behaved,  and  sh',-  shall  have 
her  blue  sash  on,  &c.,  &c.;  ana  very  soon  the  little  creature  looks  on  at  fii'st 
with  envy,  and  afterwards  with  disapprobation,  at  her  brother's  rougher  spoi'ts. 
Then,  with  an  enervated  frame,  she  is  consigned  to  the  long  hours  for  study 
and  the  short  hours  for  recreation  of  the  boarding  school,  wlicre,  again,  "lady- 
like deportment  "  is  insisted  on.  There  ought  to  be  a  playground  with  suit- 
able calisthenic  ajjpliances  attached  to  every  girls'  school.  Animal  physiology, 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  on  which  health  depends  ought  to  be  taught  in 
every  school. 

2.  No.    I  believe  that  girls  in  England  have  not  had   a  fair  chance,   the 
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thromng    open    middle-class   examinations    to  them  would  be  of   immense 
service. 

3.  I  believe  not,  as  a  {general  rule.  It  should  be  equally  exact  and  systematic 
as  far  as  it  is  carried,  but  from  the  different  employment  of  a  girl's  after  life 
it  need  not,  in  most  cases,  advance  so  far.  But  fancy  needlework  and  all  such 
frivolities  should  be  banished  from  every  school-room,  and  the  previous  intel- 
lectual discipline  of  the  teachers  should  have  fitted  them  for  their  rank. 

4.  Ill  National  schools  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  vip  to  the  age  of  about 
14  the  ghls,  in  reading,  composition,  and  general  intelligence,  are  in  advance 
of  the  boys,  supposing  them  to  receive  the  same  instruction. 

5.  Even  in  those  schools  where  two  hours  of  the  girls'  time  are  xerj  properly 
occupied  with  needlework  the  rule  will  generally  hold  good.  Whei'e  an  opposite 
result  is  reported  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  master  receives  more 
KvSos  or  Kepdos  for  the  advancement  of  the  boys ;  or  that  he  has  formed  a  false 
estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  the  other  sex,  or  (as  is  most  frequent)  he  has  been 
inoculated  by  lady  visitors  with  the  small  idea  that  girls  ought  not  to  receive 
the  same  instruction  as  boys,  for  that  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  education 
is  needlework. 

6.  2so.  Not  the  very  smallest  reason.  Every  reason  the  other  way.  The 
frequent  uselessness  and  negligence  of  women  is  due  to  their  slipshod  education 
and  to  the  want  of  that  intellectual  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  girls,  even 
more  than  to  boys,  in  order  to  correct  their  somewhat  excessive  tendency  to 
imagination . 

7.  The  system  of  mental  training  ought  to  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  studies  by  which  that  training  is  efi'ected  may  vary  in  some  points.  I  be- 
lieve the  training  ought  to  be  more  insisted  on  in  the  education  of  girls  than  in 
that  of  boys,  almost  because  their  after  life  does  not  teach  Vv'omen  accuracy  as 
it  teaches  men. 

8.  It  is  because  the  intellectual  discipline  of  girls  is  less  exact  and  systematic 
than  the  discipline  of  boya  that  v/omen  are  often  less  accurate  than  men. 

XXX.  What  are  the  relative  values  {in  the  education  of  girls)  of  the  several 
subjects  of  instruction  enumerated  in  Question  XVII.  F 

1 .  I  consider  the  exact  sciences  to  be  of  the  greatest  moment,  inasmuch  as 
they  sti'engthen  the  mind  by  using  it  to  continuous  efforts. 

2.  Gemian  can  do  all  for  girls  that  Latin  does  grammatically  for  boys. 

3.  Girls  may  study,  with  profit,  Latin  and  French,  as  well  as  arithmetic  and 
pure  geometry ;  but  it  is  in  history  and  geography  that  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  excel,  as  well  as  in  music  and  drawing. 

4.  Science,  both  pure  and  applied,  seems  to  be  the  study  the  most  calculated 
to  counteract  the  diffuse  tendency  of  a  girl's  home  and  self-education.  Latin  or 
Greek,  English,  French,  and  German.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid.  History, 
geograph}',  &c.  Music  and  drawing  (dependent  on  individual  taste  and 
promise  of  talent). 

5.  I  have  found  the  best  results  follow  from  teaching  the  ]3rinciples  of  what 
may  be  called  universal  grammar  chiefly  in  connexion  with  English,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  grammar  of  some  other  language.  Italian  answers  the  j^ur- 
pose  c[uite  as  well  as  French  ;  in  some  respects  German  is  perhaps  suj^erior  to 
either.  But  there  is  no  study  in  which  so  much  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon 
the  teacher.  Unless  she  has  a  real  love  and  aptitude  for  the  study,  not  merely 
of  grammar  but  of  language  in  general,  a  quick  perception  of  shades  of  mean- 
ing, a  faculty  of  explanation  at  once  clear,  lively,  and  interesting,  a  facility  at 
giving  examples,  a  power  of  bringing  to  bear  on  every  successive  grammar 
learned  by  the  pupil,  whatever  of  other  grammars  has  been  learned  before, 
either  by  way  of  resemblance  or  of  contrast,  an  insight  which  shall  enable  her 
so  to  generalize  rules  as  to  diminish  exceptions  or  reduce  even  these  to  system,. 
I  am.  convinced  the  progress  made  will  be  little  more  than  mechanical,  and  the 
study  most  irksome  to  the  pupil.  History,  again,  is  most  valuable  for  the 
same  purpose,  if  taught  intelligently;  if,  from  the  very  first,  maps,  chronological 
tables,  and  genealogies  are  consulted,  if  the  teacher  supplements  all  deficiencies, 
in  printed  genealogies  by  writing  one  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil 
whenever  required,  if  she  is  herself  deeply  interested  in  history,  always  adding 
to  her  knowledge  of  it,  always  bringing  one  history  to  bear  upon  another. 
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always  e^-idently  liking  to  clear  up  any  doubt  for  her  ov/n  sake  as  well  as  the 
pupil.  Historical  genealogies  I  ha\-e  found  to  afford  a  most  useful  exercise  of 
the  memory,  as  well  as  of  the  clearness  of  intellect  required  for  disentangling  a 
subject. 

6.  Latin  renders  every  continental  language  easier  of  attainment.  ^Ve  should 
only  be  too  glad  if  ^larents  would  allow  every  one  of  our  pupils  to  learn  Latin 
as  early  as  possible.  In  our  opinion  French  and  German  grammar  do  not  do 
for  girls  what  Latin  does  for  boys. 

7.  Latin  helps  on  the  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  and  is  easily  com- 
prehended by  girls  as  well  as  boys,  if  they  are  apt  to  understand  grammar,  but 
there  are  few  thorough  grammarians  among  girls. 

8.  Either  French  or  German,  if  properly  taught,  may  do  much ;  but  I 
think  it  desirable  in  our  middle  rank  of  life,  where  so  much  time  is  devoted  to 
study,  that  every  girl  learn  Latin,  so  as  to  make  her  understand  her  own  lan- 
guage. One  branch  at  least  of  natural  history  I  think  desirable  to  give  them 
habits  of  observation. 

XXZvL  What  other  subjects  should  be  added  to  complete  the  education  of  a 
woman  ^ 

1 .  First  principles  of  social  science ;  hygienics,  physiology,  &c. ;  needlework, 
plain  and  ornamental;  cooking;  thorough  knowledge  of  household  work  of 
every  description. 

2.  Needlework  and  social  science. 

3.  Acquaintance  with  things  which  will  make  them  more  fully  at  home,  in 
the  kitchen,  the  market,  and  the  wardrobe. 

XXXIL  Is  it  desirable  that  all  girls  should  learn  («)  7nusic,  {b)  drawing? 
If  not,  how  many  [i.e.,  ivhat  jjroportioii)  of  the  girls  in  any  school  may  be  advised 
to  spend  time  on  these  subjects  r 

1.  Accomplishments  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  in  too  great  number,  but 
those  which  are  taught  should  be  carried  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible. 
This  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  limited  time  given  to  accomplishments  be  sub- 
divided for  several  branches.  Talent  and  natural  capabilities  ought  to  fix  the 
choice.  However,  as  culture  is  often  necessary  to  draw  out  talent,  every  child 
might  have  a  good  trial  in  different  branches,  care  being  taken  not  to  waste 
much  time  where  inclination  (which  in  matters  relating  to  the  fine  arts  is  a 
sure  criterion)  is  entirely  wanting. 

2.  I  think  it  is  questionable  whether  girls,  who  have  no  ear  for  music  and 
no  taste  for  drawing,  should  ever  be  burdened  by  learning  either ;  it  can  do 
them  no  good,  and  wiU  certainly  give  others  no  pleasure.  When  they  have 
but  moderate  ear  or  taste,  I  think  it  should  be  cvdtivated  up  to  a  certain  point, 
because  it  might  be  improved,  and  might  be  made  both  iiseful  and  pleasurable. 
Every  girl  in  every  school  (whose  station  in  life  or  probable  calling  could  justify 
her  doing  so),  if  she  have  good  ear  and  taste,  should  most  decidedly  learn  both, 
but  esjiecially  music. 

3.  AH  girls  should  learn  enough  of  music  and  drawing  to  open  some  views 
of  it  to  the  mind.  Only  those  who  possess  decided  ability  for  them  should  spend 
much  time  on  these  subjects. 

4.  Decidedly  for  a  certain  time,  as  these  talents  develo])  in  some  girls  more  than 
in  others.  Music  teaches  patience  and  a])plication  ;  drawing,  order,  neatness, 
and  exactness.  But  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  follow  up  these  accomplish- 
ments when  after  a  time  no  decided  taste  for  them  is  ol)scrved. 

5.  Certainly  not.  (a)  Tlie  proportion  of  pupils  who  have  a  decided  taste  for 
music  is  scarcely  one  in  ten.  ib)  As  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  may  be 
attained  by  all  girls  in  this  ort,  and  as  its  tendency  is  to  cidtivate  the  poM'er  of 
close  oljscivation,  and  to  co-.rcct  false  idc?.s  of  forms,  pro])orticns,  perspectives, 
&c.,  I  am  disposed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

')..  It  is  most  undesirable  that  all  girls  shotdd  be  taucrht  music  and  drawing; 
only  those  should  be  so  tau'cht  who  show  a  sjjccial  a])titude  for  these  subjects. 

7.  No.  Certainly  not,  unless  they  show  a  decided  talent  for  either  or  both 
of  these  accomplisl)ments. 

S.  All  girls  should  be  taught  music  and  drawing,  so  far  at  least  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  nn  aptitude  for  auch  things. 
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9.  Certainly  not.  I  should  wish  to  let  no  girl  learn  mnsic  unless  she 
especially  wishes  it.  To  encourage  the  -wish  I  should  let  her  hear  good  music, 
if  possible,  and  let  them  learn  class-singing.  In  my  school,  of  17  boarders  and 
three  day  scholars  I  consider  that  four  girls  have  a  decided  taste  for  music, 
four  a  decided  dislike  to  learning  it,  and  the  rest  are  average  pupils. 

10.  I  think  all  girls  should  learn  to  draw  the  outlines  of  simple  objects, 
except  the  very  few  who  have  but  little  power  to  perceive  differences  in  form. 
I  think  that  about  one-half  of  the  girls  in  a  school  would  show  sufEcient  talent 
in  music  to  justify  the  devotion  of  time  to  it. 

XXXIII.  To  what  departments  of  a  girVs  education  do  ^iarents  generally  attach 
most  importance  ? 

1.  To  accomplishments. 

2.  Among  the  middle  classes  parents  have  mistaken  notions  upon  the  subject; 
sho^^7■  acccomplishments  are  far  too  much  admired.  Flashy  boarding 
schools  have  spoiled  many  girls  for  life  to  their  own  and  their  parents'  sorrow. 

3.  To  what  are  generally  called  "  accomplishments,"  e.g.,  dra'n'ing  (however 
slight),  music  (however  slight),  and  fancy  needlework,  which  is  a  subject  that 
should  never  be  taught  in  schools. 

4.  To  v/hat  are  called  the  accomplishments,  dramng,  music,  dancing,  graceful 
manners,  &c. 

5.  The  outside.  Accomplishments  best  adapted  to  entice  young  men  into 
offers  of  marriage. 

6.  Languages  and  accomplishments. 

/.  The  poor  and  the  ill-remunerated  in  the  middle  classes  to  that  which  is 
conducive  to  maintenance ;  the  well-to-do  and  ambitious  to  that  which  gratifies 
small  pride. 

8.  The  great  regret  v\-hich  v/e  have  is,  that  parents  wish  their  girls  to  learn 
too  many  accomplishments,  v\'hen  the  time  would  be  often  much  better 
employed  in  strengthening  the  mind  with  solid  learning  which  would  in  after 
life  make  them  better  companions  and  mothers.  Another  drawback  is  their 
removal  at  too  early  an  age,  as  girls  do  more  real  good  at  school  from  16  to  18 
than  at  any  other  time ;  they  then  appreciate  the  value  of  time  and  education. 
Too  frequently  also  they  are  sent  to  finish  (as  it  is  called),  for  perhaps 
only  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  when  their  earlier  education  has  been  most 
defective. 


Teachees. 

XXXIV,  What  are  the  qualifications,  end  ichat  have  been  the  previous 
occupations  of — 

(«)  Schoolmasters, 

(b)  Governesses, 

(e)  Assistant  teachers,  of  either  sex  .^ 

1.  The  qualifications  of  masters  of  middle-class  schools  are  doubtless  inferior 
to  those  of  certificated  masters,  and  several  of  them,  after  failing  in  business, 
have  taken  to  teaching. 

2.  All  masters  of  the  higher  schools  should  be  graduates  of  some  university, 
as  a  rule,  both  head  masters  and  assistants. 

3.  Poverty  compels  many  ladies  to  become  teachers,  who,  from  their  training 
and  habits  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  occupation. 

4.  The  training  colleges  supply  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  assistant  male 
teachers  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  irreproachable  character  and 
worthy  to  be  trusted  in  any  school. 

5.  The  qualifications  of  schoolmasters,  governesses,  and  assistant  teachers 
differ  in  the  greatest  possiljle  degree ;  one  being  highly  educated,  another  quite 
the  reverse,  and  there  is  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  their  previous  occupations. 
It  may,  however,  be  worth  considering  whether  this  diversity  of  source  from 
which  the  teaching  bodj'  is  derived  may  not  give  a  more  varied  and  compre- 
hensive character  to  their  instructions  than  would  have  been  the  result  of  the 
teaching  of  a  set  of  persons  aU  cast  in  one  mould  in  a  training  college. 
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XXXV.  Is  it  in  regard  (a)  to  acquirements,  or  {h.)  to  skill  in  teaching  that 
Improvement  is  most  to  be  desired  ? 

1.  To  both.  In  higher  schools,  to  skill  in  teaching;  in  lower  schools  to 
acquirements. 

2.  Though  they  may  and  often  do  possess  plenty  of  posiu^•e  knowledge  and 
skill  in  teaching,  there  is  often  great  want  of  tact  and  judgment  in  guiding  and 
ruling  their  pupils ;  in  short,  their  teaching  is  generally  too  mechanical  and 
forced. 

3.  As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  I  have  foimd  not  so 
much  want  of  skill  in  teaching  as  deficiency  in  acquirements  on  the  part  of 
schoolmasters.  Most  of  them  give  up  reading  entirely  when  they  begin  to 
teach,  and  trade  on  the  stock  of  information  they  possessed  when  they  left 
college  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

4.  In  skill  in  teaching.  In  the  larger  schools  too  much  weight,  I  think,  is 
given  to  university  honours  when  appointments  are  made.  In  the  smaller 
schools  there  are  many  incompetent  teachers,  but  the  trustees  are  often 
incapable  of  judging  who  is  the  best  man,  and  the  stipend  is  often  too  small  to 
attract  a  good  man. 

5.  To  skiU  in  teaching.  Very  often  we  see  a  very  clever  m.an  who  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  imparting  any  information  to  his  pupils.  Very  often  dull 
and  uninteresting  subjects  are  given,  M'hich  are  far  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  scholars.  I  have  heard  that  in  some  Sundaj*  schools  in  Yorkshire  the 
only  things  that  the  children  read  are  the  books  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelations; 
and  this  would  illustrate  my  meaning.  Or,  again,  the  same  books  are  read  over 
and  over  again  (as  used  to  be  the  case  at  Eton^.  I  met  the  other  day  a  child 
who  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  change  schools,  and  on  my  asking  the  reason 
said,  that  at  the  school  where  she  was  before  they  read  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again,  and  that  she  knev.-  them  by  heart. 

G.  I  am  persuaded  that  improvement  is  to  be  desired,  not  in  classical  and 
mathematical  acquirements,  but  in  a  general  knowledge  of  history,  geography, 
and  physical  and  natural  science,  all  of  which  should  be  more  or  less  cultivated 
in  a  well  managed  school,  and  also  in  aptitude  and  skill  in  teaching. 

7.  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  acquirements ;  that  is  in  having  solidly  and 
thoroughly  learned  whate\er  they  profess  to  teach.  A  person  who  has  mastered 
any  subject  is  in  the  nature  of  things  at  least  so  far  quaUfied  to  teach  it  that  she 
knows  : — 1.  "What  difficulties  it  presented  to  her  own  mind.  2.  By  what  means 
she  overcame  them.  3.  How  much  had  to  be  done  before  the  end  was  attained. 
4.  At  what  points  other  studies  were  found  to  bear  on  its  illustration  or  complete- 
ness. But  a  teacher  whose  competence  to  teach  any  branch  of  knowledge  con- 
sists simply  in  competence  to  read  aljout  it  with  the  i)upil  is  no  more  than  a 
fellow  student :  not  so  much  as  that,  unless  thej^do  together  all  that  is  necessary 
for  its  thorough  attainment,  consulting  books  of  reference,  &c. 

XXXVI.  Would  the  establishment  of  training  colleges  for  middle-class 
teachers  be  attended  with  good  results  F 

1.  I  think  they  would  for  the  lower  assistant  masters,  who  have  no  diploma 
or  similar  guarantee ;  otherwise  not. 

2.  Coidd  not  the  would-be  teachers  of  the  middle-class  schools  be  token 
for  instruction  into  otir  present  training  colleges  which  most  probably  will  be 
found  only  too  glad  to  have  such  occupants  of  tlieir  vacant  space,  both  dormi- 
tories and  school  forms?  I  have  no  dou])t  certificates  would  have  more  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  middle  class ;  but  the  middle  classes  are  very  independent  in 
their  notions,  and  will  only  follow  their  own  inclinations  and  ideas  they  can- 
rot  be  driven,  they  may  be  led,  and  fashion  has  weight.  The  establish- 
ment of  training  colleges,  if  successful,  woidd  undoubtedly  tend  to  elevate 
the  class  of  assistant-masters  both  in  attainments  and '  fitness  for  im- 
parting to  others.  But  there  seems  to  me  one  great  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  any  improvement  in  the  class  of  assistants,  viz.,  its  unremunerative 
character  as  an  occupation.  Parents  of  scant  education  themselves  arc  unable 
to  discern  between  a  bond  fide  and  a  jiretentious  education,  and  are  taken  l)y 
the  proposals  of  a  school  engaging  to  educates  for  5/.  less.  To  cilcct  this 
cheapness  recourse  is  had  to  various  expedients,  the  ijrincijial  being  cheap 
ushers.     There  arc  scores  of  assistant-masters  whose  remuneration  is  30/.  a 
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year  with  board  and  lodginf?,  and  ai'ter  10  years  of  service  the  advance  in  remu- 
neration will  he  but  slight.  With  such  indifferent  prospects  financially  I 
should  much  question  whether  any  young  men  would  expend  the  number  of 
unremunerating  years  which  a  specific  training  implies.  Tliere  is  something 
also  in  the  treatment  to  which  assistant-masters  are  often  subjected,  and  which 
detracts  fi'om  the  prospects  of  their  class.  Boys,  parents,  and  too  often  their 
employers,  deny  them  that  sympathy  which  their  laborious  life  demands,  and 
this  makes  men  of  some  refinement  shrink  from  it. 

3.  It  would  be  most  prejudicial,  for  it  would  imply  that  the  teachers  must 
be  taken  from  the  training  college  ;  trustees  would  be  much  biassed  by  the 
testimonials  and  honours  of  the  college ;  in  short,  a  general  uniformity  and 
mediocrity  would  become  the  marked  characteristics  of  middle-class  teachers, 
they  would  soon  sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  Government  employes.  Men 
would  be  "  brought  up  to  it"  from  the  age  of  14,  instead  of  "taking  to  it" 
when  their  powers  are  matured,  and  they  know  what  their  special  bias  is  at 
the  age  of  22.  I  see  no  objection  to  certificated  masters  in  elementary  endowed 
schools. 

4.  To  allow  none  to  teach  but  those  who  had  been  passed  by  the  training 
colleges  would  improve  the  schools  wonderfully,  and  set  a  large  number  of 
young  persons  at  liberty  to  undertake  domestic  seryice,  for  which  they  are 
better  fitted. 

5.  I  doubt  whether  you  would  persuade  teachers  to  use  them. 

XXXVII.  If  so,  tmdc-r  what  authority  and  at  lohose  expense  should  such  institu- 
tions he  founded  f 

1.  The  authority  of  the  Pri^•y  Council.  They  should  be  partly  self-supporting 
but  assisted  by  Government. 

2.  If  the  schools  are  thoroughly  national  and  undenominational  these  training 
schools  should  be  paid  by  Government,  the  most  legitimate  sphere  of  Govern- 
ment support.  But  if  the  schools  are,  as  now,  denominational,  each  denomina- 
tion should  pay  its  own  training  school,  unless  the  Government  had  training 
schools  in  which  no  distinctive  creed  is  taught,  open  to  all. 

3.  Private  subscription,  if  possible,  aided  by  Government  grant. 

4.  Under  the  authority  of  a  department  of  State,  and  at  the  expense  of 
Government.  ' 

6.  Special  training  for  the  masters  of  middle-class  schools  is  greatly  needed. 
This  might  be  had,  I  think,  in  the  training  schools  which  alreadj^  exist  by  the 
establishment  of  an  extra  department ;  the  experiment  now  making  in  the 
training  school  at  York  will  perhaps  help  the  solution  of  that  question. 

6.  I  should  think  they  might  be  nearly  self-supporting. 

XXXVIII .  Would  a  system  of  certification  and  registration  of  qualified  teachers 
he  heneficial? 

1.  Such  a  system  would  doubtless  be  the  means  of  siapplying  the  ])rincipals 
of  schools  with  a  better  class  of  assistants. 

2.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  system  would  work  as  v/eU  in  the 
matter  of  education  as  it  does  in  medicine,  law,  &c. ;  that  is,  it  would  ensure  a 
moderate  average  of  ability  in  the  profession.  I  trust  sincerely  these  measures 
may  be  carried,  as,  until  they  are,  no  great  improvement  in  female  education  can 
be  looked  for,  nor  can  those  engaged  in  it  expect  to  enjoy  the  consideration  which 
is  their  due,  and  the  want  of  which  is  often  felt  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
scholar. 

3.  Principals  would  be  as  thankful  for  English  teachers,  under  those  circum- 
stances, as  they  are  for  a  French  teacher  with  a  certificate  from  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe  at  Paris. 

4.  Not  if  it  were  to  result  in  giving  a  monopoly  of  teaching  to  a  particular  set 
of  men  to  the  exclusion  of  uncertificated  teachers,  but  if  a  healthy  competition 
were  kept  up  from  without  it  miglit  be  useful. 

5.  In  my  opinion  nothing  else  will  ever  attain  the  object  of  educating  the 
middle  classes  or  protect  ignorant  parents  from  being  duped  by  the  incapable. 

G,  A  system  of  certification  and  registration  appears  to  me  to  be  so  urgently 
required  that  I  look  upon  its  institution,  soon  or  late,  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 

7.  Yes,  provided  that  the  diplomas  were  not  granted  by  a  Government  office. 
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XXXIX.  If  so,  by  what  body  should  diplomas  be  granted  ? 

1.  By  the  universities,  or  a  body  similar  to  the  Medical  Council. 

2.  Diplomas  might  be  given,  after  examination,  by  a  board  appointed  by  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London. 

3.  By  a  board  of  examiners,  chosen  from  the  universities  and  pubKc  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

4.  By  the  universities,  or  by  a  Central  Board  of  Education,  whoUy  detached 
from  rehgious  denominations. 

5.  The  Government  should  bs  the  body  from  which  the  certificates  originated 
and  derived  their  authority;  but  the  Government  might  grant  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Universities  or  other  educational  estabhshments,  special 
licenses  or  charters  being  granted  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  teaching.  In  fact,  nearly  the  same  system  might  be 
adopted  as  is  at  present  in  force  with  regard  to  officers  and  captains  of  vessels 
in  the  merchant  service  of  Great  Bi'itain.  Under  this  system  a  board,  composed 
chiefly  of  shipowners,  but  assisted  by  a  certain  smaU  number  of  Government 
nominees  and  ex-ojjicio  members,  appoints,  examines,  and  conducts  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  post  of  mate  or  master  of  a  merchant  ship  ;  it 
reports  the  results  of  the  examinations  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  this 
body  [i.e.,  from  a  branch  of  the  central  government)  the  certificates  of  compe- 
tence are  issued  to  the  successful  examinees.  In  the  same  way  the  universities 
might  be  empoM'ered  to  examine  candidates  who  wished  to  become  teachers  or 
schoolmasters,  and  on  a  report  sent  by  them  to  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  certificates  of  fitness  to  follow  their  intended  profession 
might  be  issued  to  the  candidates  frotn  this  branch  of  the  Government.  ; 

6.  By  a  body  constituted  for  the  purpose,  independent  and  perhaps  appointed: 
by  the  universities.  / 

7.  In  the  first  instance,  a  degree  from  any  English  university,  or  from' 
Ti'inity  College,  Dublin,  or  any  other  equally  satisfactory  proof  that  a  man  has 
had  a  good  general  education,  would  be  the  best  of  all  diplomas.  Next  after 
that  would  come  a  certificate  given  by  a  board  of  examiners  of  undoubted 
ability  and  impartiality ;  such  men,  for  example,  as  examiners  of  the  London 
University,  and  I  would  have  the  profession  of  a  teacher  prohibited  to  those 
who  had  not  passed  the  requisite  examination.  Nothing  but  experience  will 
enable  a  man  to  teach  well,  though  some  of  course  are  more  ai)t  than  others. 
Nor  could  a  man's  fitness  to  impart  knowledge  be  ascertained  « pr/o?-i ;  but 
at  least,  it  might  ]je  found  out  whether  he  has  that  knowledge  to  impart. 
"Why  should  not  teachers  be  subjected  to  as  stringent  rules  as  m.edical  men, 
who  are  not  allowed  to  commence  practice  without  satisfying  a  competent 
board  of  examiners  tliat  they  have  studied  their  profession  ? 

8.  Perhaps  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  medical  diplomas:  i.e.,  1.  By 
the  work^done  in  the  normal  or^training  college.  2.  By  some  central  national 
boai'd. 

XL.  Have  any  means  occurred  to  you  ivhereby  the  status  of  teachers,  as  a  pro- 
fessional class,  might  be  improved  in  this  country  ? 

1.  Education  will  never  be  what  it  ought  to  be  until  we  have  general  inspec- 
tion of  schools  and  properly  authorized  and  certificated  teachers,  both  principal 
and  assistants. 

2.  Only  by  receiving  higher  education  and  making  education  more  attrac- 
tive, and  therefore  it  and  themselves  more  highly  a})pi'cciatcd. 

3.  My  hope  for  improvement  in  them  is  in  the  advance  of  education  itself 
throughout  England.  If  the  time  sliould  ever  come  that  in  England,  as  in 
Prussia,  no  man  can  get  employ  without  a  certificate  of  education,  an  impetus 
will  thereby  be  given  which  will  create  a  demand  for  labourers,  and  with  the 
demand  their  condition  will  rise. 

4.  Diplomas  would  be  useful ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  these  would  be 
generally  souglit  inilcis  inducements,  not  yet  in  exercise,  were  brought  to  bear. 

5.  By  the  system  of  certification,  &;o.,  mentioned  in  No.  XXXVIII. 

f).  Only  the  one  suggested  by  the  3Sth  question,  which  for  years  I  have 
widied  to  sec  in  operation.  I  think,  liowevor,  that  the  success  of  pupils  in 
public  examinations  might  be  taken  instead  oC  jjcrsonal  examination  by  the 
teacher,  or  at  least  allowed  to  count  for  a  good  dc^l  in  reckc ning  his  fitness. 
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7.  I  think  that  if  they  were  recognized  as  constituting  an  organized  profes- 
sion, instead  of  a  heterogenous  band  of  all  degrees  of  intellectual  attainment 
and  power  as  well  as  social  status,  they  would  enjoy  more  popular  favour;  at 
present,  I  l^elieve,  a  man  is  rather  lowered  than  raised  by  virtue  of  his  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher. 

8.  I  think  one  main  cause  of  their  present  depression  is  a  mistake  both  on 
the  part  of  their  employers  and  on  their  own,  as  to  what  is  to  be  sought  for : 
If  there  were  more  general  concurrence  as  to  the  oliject  to  lie  realized  and  the 
kind  of  instruction  to  be  desired,  the  means  of  realizing  this  aim  would  soon 
be  found, 

I.  Both  sides  ought  to  be  aware  that  no  one  person  can  be  a  proficient  in 
each  and  all  of  the  acquirements  expected  from  most  governesses ;  various 
languages  indeed,  varied  intellectual  and  literary  attainments  may  fairly  be 
looked  for  in  the  same  person,  because  these  things  play  into  each  other's  hands ; 
v>'hat  improves  one  tends  to  improve  all,  and  an  intelligent  mind  adds  to  its 
stores  in  hours  of  recreation  and  social  intercourse  no  less  than  in  hours  of 
study.  Not  so  with  such  accomplishments  as  music  and  drawing,  kept  up 
and  perfected  as  they  are  only  by  the  direct  devotion  of  a  large  amount  of  time  ; 
what  is  given  to  them  is  so  much  taken  from  e^■ery  other  pursuit.  2.  Both 
sides  ought  also  to  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  cramming — a  process  injurious  to 
mind  and  body,  and  tending  to  defeat  its  ov/n  end ;  but  almost  forced  u]jon 
really  competent  governesses,  while  parents  suppose  it  possible  for  a  girl  of  \^ 
or  18,  of  average  capacity,  to  l3ave  the  schoolroom  a  proficient  both  in  solid 
knowledge  and  in  elegant  accomplishments.  This  cannot  be ;  but  she  may  and 
ought  to  leave  it  with  habits  of  accurate  thought  and  expression,  with  the 
foundations  of  much  useful  knowledge  solidly  laid,  \vith  a  taste  for  literature,  a 
love  of  stud}'  and  research,  a  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  all  she  has  yet 
done,  a  power  of  bringing  her  faculties  and  previous  attainments  to  bear  on 
whatever  new  subject  is  presented  to  her,  and  an  earnest  will  to  do  thoroughly 
whatever  she  does  at  all.  When  parents  feel  that  such  a  girl  has  received  the 
full  benefit  of  the  education  they  ha^'e  perhaps  denied  themselves  to  give  her 
they  will  more  truly  appreciate  the  person  employed  in  imparting  it;  the 
tone  of  mind  and  attainments  of  a  governess  will  become  far  more  than,  at 
present,  those  of  an  intellectual  and  literary  woman,  and  her  status  wiU  rise 
^vith  herself. 

9.  If  teachers,  male  and  female,  could  pass  general  and  special  examinations 
and  obtain  certificates  of  general  knowledge,  or  if  knowledge  in  special  subjects 
from  the  universities,  and  if  schools  were,  as  a  rule,  examined,  the  improve- 
ment would  be  verj-  great. 

l(t.  If  authors,  scientific  men,  and  artists  of  eminence  would  make  teaching 
a  part  of  their  own  duties,  they  would  cause  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  be 
looked  upon  with  more  general  respect. 

II.  The  status  has  hitherto  been  low,  because  so  many  have  resorted  to 
teaching  through  poverty,  or  failure  in  other  callings.  Let  the  authority  to 
teach  be  attainable  only  through  reasonable  difficulties,  such  as  study,  expense, 
diplomas,  &c.,  and  then  let  the  qualifications  of  teachers  be  gradually  raised, 
and  the  reproach  of  the  vocation  will  die  out. 


Tests  of  the  Works  doxe  in  Schools. 

XIjI.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  other  examinations  on  the  education  given  in  middle-class  schools  ? 

1.  I  fear  the  result  has  been  to  somewhat  disorganize  schools,  and  may  have 
led  to  the  neglect  of  less  promising  lads. 

2.  That  it  naturally  tends  to,  and  actually  produces  a  vicious  system  of  cram  ; 
that  it  enables  the  ])roprietor  of  any  school  to  deceive  the  public  by  advertising 
such  as  succeed  and  suppressing  all  allusion  to  failures ;  that  the  success  of  a 
few  picked  and  crammed  pupils  is  no  index  of  the  general  condition  of  a  school, 
which  is  often,  on  the  contrary,  neglected  to  secure  their  success. 

3.  That  such  examinations  have  had  only  a  very  limited  effect ;  the  great 
body  of  the  schools  most  wanting  examination  being  unwilling  because  unpre- 
pared to  have  it. 
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4.  My  opinion  of  the  eTect  of  the  Oxford  examinations,  Tiith  which  I  hava 
been  connected  for  some  years,  is  that  they  have  done  much  to  stir  up  the 
teachers  of  middle-class  sciiools  and  to  promote  a  wholesome  emulation  amono- 
them.  In  reading  and  writing,  the  improvement  has  been  very  great  and  the 
general  styls  of  the  work  is  incomjjarably  better  than  it  was  when  the  exami- 
nations first  commenced.  The  great  evil  to  be  avoided,  and  as  far  as  jjossible 
discouraged  is,  that  abominable  system  of  cramming  M-hich  almost  alwavs 
follows  on  the  naming  of  definite  books  for  examination. 

5.  A  very  favourable  one.  It  requires  great  extension  and  should  be  carried 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  school ;  all  the  scliolars  should  be  examined  yearly ; 
those  above  10  years  of  age  (or  in  certain  classes)  twice  a  year  at  least' by  the 
university  examiners  employed  for  this  purpose  and  under  the  control' of  a 
central  Government  board. 

6.  I  consider  the  effect  higlily  beneficial,  provided  only  that  whilst  some 
pupils  are  being  prepared,  the  rest  are  duly  attended  to.  It  v.-ould  have  I^een 
an  improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  full  year's  notice  could  be  given,  and  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Church  Catechism  omitted  in  the  programme. 

/.  That  they  have  defined  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  thus  have  expunged 
much  that  was  vague  and  practically  worthless,  and  that  they  afford  precisely 
the  sort  of  stimulus  required  in  most  middle  schools.  They  have  also  compelled 
some  ambitious  grammar  schools  to  introduce  new  and  useful  subjects,  which, 
although  added  with  reluctance,  now  form  the  only  part  of  their  curriculum  that 
is  cared  for  by  parents  of  the  middle  class. 

8.  The  Cambridge  examination  has  given  already  great  stimulus  to  certain 
branches  of  study,  arithmetic  especially. 

XLII.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  open  those  examinations  to  the  pupils  of  (jirls^ 

schools  F 

1 .  I  should  expect  good  results  from  public  periodical  examinations  for  girls, 
such  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations :  as  establishing  some 
recognized  standard  of  attainment. 

2.  Not  these  examinations,  but  some  others.  Why  should  Oxford  a'ld 
Cam.bridge  do  everything ;  tlicre  are  other,  and  ought  to  be  many  other,  bodies 
collegiate  with  power  of  granting  certificates  and  even  degrees. 

3.  No.  The  female  mind  would  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  modesty,  and 
retiring  demeanour  which  beiit  a  woman.  If  the  object  for  which  girls 
should  be  especially  educated  is  home,  its  duties,  responsibilities,  and  pleasures, 
public  examinations  would  sadly  interfere  with  this. 

4.  For  girls  intending  to  become  governesses  or  teachers  in  schools,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  an  advantage  to  have  an  opportimity  of  distinguishing  themselves ; 
and  heads  of  families  and  educational  establishments  might  be  glad  of  some 
tnastworthy  guarantee  of  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  receive  into 
their  employment ;  but  for  the  development  of  female  character  generally  I 
think  that  public  examinations  are  by  no  means  to  be  recommended,  railure 
would  be  almost  intolerable  to  a  young  woman  of  sensitive  and  delicate  feeling, 
v/hile  success  might  lead  to  vanity,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  spirit  of  independence 
incompatiljle  with  the  social  position  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  that  vow  which 
even  female  senior  ^vranglers  would  no  doubt  sometime  wish  to  take  upon  them- 
selves. Anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  existing  distinctions 
between  man  and  woman  should  l)e  looked  ujjon  with  grave  suspicion  as  an 
introduction  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  If  women  arc  to  be  examined  thev 
will  in  due  course  expect  to  be  examiners,  and  there  is  no  occupation  or  position 
now  held  by  men  to  which  they  may  not  ultimately  as])ire.  In  all  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  female  education  wc  siiould  bear  in  mind  that  tlie  task 
before  us  is  not  the  mere  training  of  a  tribe  of  governesses  and  teachers,  but  the 
development  of  the  character  and  faculties  of  a  he'mg  who  was  designed  to  be 
not  a  rival  and  a  comj)etitor,  but  a  helpmate  meet  for  man. 

5.  Unquestionaiily  the  education  of  girls  and  boys  should  be  at  once  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  in  respect  of  Government  inspection,  or,  failing  that,  ef 
university  examinations. 

fi.  If  the  girls  are  to  become  future  teachers  this  test  would  be  desirable  :  it 
would  show  to  themselves  their  fitness  or  otherwise  for  the  position. 

7.  I  think  not.  I  tlvink  a  "  Queen's  University  of  London"  is  vranted  to 
deal  \\ith  the  subject  of  femulc  education. 
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8.  Doubtful,  ueeause  they  lead  almost  necessarily  to  cram.  Most  of  the 
parents  of  my  pupils  object  to  them. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  imtil  it  has  been  tried.,  but  I  think  it  ought  to 
have  a  fair  trial. 

XLIII.  Would  periodical  inspection  of  a  ivhole  school  be  prefer uhle  to  the 
examination  of  afeic  selected  scholars  F 

1.  Decidedly;  both  boys' and  girls' schools  should  be  under  authoritative 
inspection. 

2.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  exammation  of  the  entire  school.  I  do  not 
find  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  have  produced  any  great 
effect  on  the  education  given  in  middle-class  schools  generally.  Very  fev/  can 
oe  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  these  tests. 

3.  I  think  that  an  examination  of  the  whole  school  is  preferable  to  the 
examination  of  a  few  selected  scholars.  In  a  great  school  such  as  ours — I 
think  that  the  examinations  of  the  school  by  members  of  the  universities, 
together  ■^'ith  the  examinations  to  which  a  great  number  of  the  boys  are  con- 
stantly subjected,  for  scholarships  or  exhibitions  at  the  uni\-ersrties,  for  the 
foundation  and  free  scholarships  at  the  school,  for  the  nav\-,  for  entrance  into 
solicitors'  offices,  &c.,  sufficiently  secure  the  careful  training  of  the  boys. 

4.  I  should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  general  inspection  of  schools ;  but 
I  feel  very  little  interest  in  faA-our  of  the  examination  of  selected  scholars, 
except  as  a  palliative.  This  is  probably  most  useful  in  schools  which  have 
no  periodical  test.  But  public  and  independent  examinations,  with  reports 
communicated  to  the  trustees,  and  published  more  or  less  in  extenso,  with  the 
farther  test  of  university  and  other  successes  give  the  highest  guarantees  of  a 
schools'  efficiency. 

5.  Such  examinations  would  be  of  the  highest  value.  They  would  give  spirit 
to  teachers,  and  to  girls  a  definite  object  to  study  for,  together  with  the  stimulus 
and  pleasures  of  ambition.  They  would  also  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
subject  of  female  education  frequently  and  prominently  into  public  notice. 
This  would  be  of  special  value  to  schools  where  the  age  of  the  children  would 
prevent  their  attendance  in  any  number  at  the  examinations.  The  inspections 
would  be  of  great  value  to  intelligent  and  candid  teachers  by  showing  them 
where  they  have  failed  as  well  as  where  they  have  succeeded ;  and  the  reports 
wovild  give  the  public  some  choice  in  the  selection  of  schools. 

6.  For  inspection  to  be  of  any  real  use  in  testing  the  state  of  education  in  any 
school  the  v.-hole  of  it  should  be  examined,  as  a  great  show  may  be  produced 
with  comparatively  small  trouble  by  taking  pains  vnth  a  few  clever  boys 
and  neglecting  those  of  inferior  talent.  A  good  head  master  will  take  care 
that  his  school  shall  be  good  all  round,  by  frequently  hearing  every  form,  him- 
self, and  not  merely  polishing  the  senior  boys.  If  the  examination  be  for  a 
prize  or  an  exhibition,  of  course  only  the  best  boys  need  be  taken. 

7.  This  would,  I  think,  be  an  admirable  plan  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect; 
it  would  enable  the  inspectors  to  make  a  selection  of  the  promising  boy  and 
one  most  hkely  to  make  a  good  teacher  in  any  school,  and  to  prefer  him  by 
recommending  him  as  a  pupil  teacher. 

8.  I  think  an  inspector's  visit  Avould  marvellously  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching  employed,  especially  if  (as  would  naturally  be  the  ease)  the  inspector 
examined  the  children  himself  vivcl  voce.  Certainly,  every  school  should  be 
inspected  annually. 

9.  I  believe  this  plan,  therefore,  to  be  much  safer  and  more  desirable  than 
the  examination  in  any  way  of  selected  scholars. 

10.  I  think  both  are  required,  but  inspection  could  not  be  dispensed  Vidtli, 

11.  I  do  not  see  why  both  should  not  be  tried, 

XLIV.  If  so,  to  ichat  public  body  could  the  duty  of  inspection  be  most  scfely 
confided  ?  e.g. — 

(c)  To  the  Universities. 

ib)  To  aDbpuriment  of  State,  e.g.,  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy 

Council. 
(c)  To  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
{d)  To  a  representatics  scholastic  body  similar  to  the  Medical  Ccnncil.    . 

1.  To  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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2.  To  a  special  education  department,  of  which  the  present  Chaiity  Commis- 
sion might  serve  as  a  nucleus,  leaving  the  Education  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
to  look  after  primarj'  schools.  If  the  whole  of  the  British  Universities  could  agree 
to  form  a  board  of  examiners,  such  as  would  be  acceptable  to  all  sects,  I  should 
decidedly  prefer  such  an  arrangement  to  a  Government  board. 

3.  I  should  prefer  a  representative  body,  as  hinted  at  in  XXL,  which  might 
be  composed  of  deputies  from  each  of  these  bodies,  but  principally  from  the 
universities.     Such  a  body  might  either  depute  one  of  themselves  or  select  any 

.  other  competent  examiner  who  (to  protect  the  interests  of  the  masters)  should 
meet  their  examiner,  and  the  two  could  agree  to  a  report,  the  college  examiner 
taking  precedence.  A  small  capitation  fee  (for  the  benefits  of  such  an  examina- 
tion and  guarantee)  might  be  paid  by  the  parents,  or  otherwise,  of  about  three 
or  four  shillings  per  head  per  annum. 

4.  To  a  Department  of  State,  examiners  being  selected  from  the  universities. 

5.  I  should  be  xerj  unu'illing  to  submit  the  school  to  the  inspection  of  any 
examination  except  such  as  were  appointed  by  the  Universities  or  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  these  two  bodies  combined. 

22.  The  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  would  l)e  a  very  proper 
body  to  appoint  the  inspectors,  but  I  should  restrict  them  to  persons  who  had 
taken  the  highest  honours  in  one  of  our  universities. 

33.  The  universities  and  the  Government  inspectors  of  schools. 

42.  To  the  State,  most  safely.  To  the  universities  in  the  second  place.  Not 
to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  as  they  are  too  personally  interested,-  nor  to  a 
representative  body.  At  the  same  time  there  should  be  "  a  minister  of  educa- 
tion," as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  his  office  should  be  supported  by 
the  leading  men  in  the  universities,  independent  of  schools  themselves,  not 
necessarily  churchmen,  but  selected  by  the  Crown  as  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
schools  are  selected. 

6.  To  a  body  chosen  in  equal  proportions  by  («)  [b)  and  (c). 

7.  (c)  No ;  too  scholastic  and  professional. 

8.  (a)  The  universities  could  do  the  work  best ;  they  alone  would  command 
the  respect  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  school  would  be  examined  by 
different  men,  and  not  alv/ays  l)y  the  same,  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
on  the  examinations  and  on  the  schools. 

9.  To  the  universities. 

XLV.  If  annual  inspection  icere  offered  to  such  schools  as  chose  to  acail  them- 
selves of  it,  would  it  he  ivelcome  f   if  not  would  objections  come — 

(a)  F)-om  parents,  or 

(b)  From  teachers  i' 

1.  Parents  as  a  general  rule  would  be  favourable  to  inspection:  many 
teachers  would  probably  object  to  it. 

2.  From  the  teachers  only  I  apprehend. 

3.  Such  objections  as  are  made  to  startling  novelties  would  at  first  be  made 
to  it.  I  believe  that,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  only  objections  made  to  it  would 
come  from  inefficient  teachers. 

4.  I  do  not  know  how  parents  could  object  to  such  insjjcction,  unless  it  were 
because  they  were  compelled  to  pay  towards  the  exj)ensps  of  such  examination  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  expense  would  be  very  considerable,  as  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  appoint  men  of  first-rate  alnlity,  considering  the  high 
academic  position  of  so  very  many  schoolmasters  now-a-days,  and  also  of  a 
certain  age  and  exi)erience,  who  should  have  some  true  idea  of  the  practical  and 
not  the  ideal  school-boy  standard ;  and  to  comjiletely  examine  a  school  would 
require  verj'  great  labour.  Indeed,  it  has  always  struck  me  that  school- 
masters are  dissatisfied  with  anything  but  a  very  extensive  examination,  one 
that  covers  all  ])oints.  and  so  gives  all  boys  an  oj)])ortunity  of  showing  their 
knowledge.  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  myself  share  this  opinion.  I  cannot  say 
what  the  feeling  of  schoolmasters  in  general  would  be  towards  such  inspection. 
Many  no  doubt  would  be  unwilling  to  risk  it,  imless  it  were  compulsory  on 
all,  from  the  consciousness  how  far  the  actual  attainment  of  a  school  falls  short 
of  the  ideal ;  feeling  this  myself,  1  should  yet  feel  that  such  insj)ection  would 
strengthen  my  hands  in  the  school,  but  there  will  be  a  great  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing the  line  of  schools  which  are  to  be  open  to  such  inspection. 
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5.  If  tlie  inspection  were  gratuitous,  and  the  inspectors  men  of  knoM-n  ability, 
I  do  not  think  it  v.-ould  be  objected  to  by  the  better  class  of  schoolmasters. 
Parents  are  not  likely  to  oppose  it,  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain  by  insj^ection.  There  are  no  doubt  teachers  to  whom  it  would  not  jjay  to 
have  their  educational  powers  tested,  v.'ho  v/ould  naturally  object  to  the  true 
condition  of  their  schools  lieing  made  known. 

6.  I  am  sure  that  annual  inspection  would  gladly  be  accepted  by  a  large 
majority  of  schools,  especially  if  the  annual  reports  were  published  in  the  local 
pajjers. 

7.  Proprietors  generally  feel  the  advantage  of  inspection  by  an  officer  of  the 
Government  who  is  uninfluenced  by  local  considerations,  but  they  are  too 
indolent  to  take  much  trouble  to  secure  it,  and  are  sometimes  afraid  that  the 
control  will  be  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

8.  Objection  would  no  doubt  come  from  so-called  "  teachers,"  but,  if  the 
system  were  generally  recognized,  the  objection  would  itself  be  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  unworthincss  of  the  name. 

9.  Annual  inspection  would  be  welcome  to  most  parents,  welcome  also, 
doubly  welcome  to  ;dl  well  qualified  teachers  and  schoolmasters,  and  to  none 
other.  The  only  objection  would  arise  from  having  some  fault  or  weakness  to 
hide. 

10.  I  should  like  it.  If  parents  could  feel  assured  that  it  was  bond  fide,  that 
the  examination  was  quite  above  personal  and  local  influence,  they  would 
regard  it  as  valuable  test.  When  it  is,  as  now,  conducted  by  a  local  examiner, 
often  a  clergyman  having  relatives  or  friends  in  the  school,  the  examination 
goes  for  nothing  and  the  result  throws  discredit  on  the  v/hole  transaction. 

11.  If  annual  inspection  carried  with  it  prizes  to  the  pupils  and  gain  to  the 
teacliers,  both  parents  and  teachers  would  receive  the  inspector  with  open  arms. 

12.  I  think  it  would  be  welcomed  by  all  but  inferior  teachers.  I  do  not 
think  parents  would  object  in  any  instance.     Possibly  some  teachers  might. 

13.  Speaking  for  myself  it  ^\•ould  be  very  welcome.  The  objections  come 
mostly  from  parents. 

14.  It  would  have  a  wholesome  effect,  and  would  stimulate  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

15.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me  and  to  all  competent  teachers. 
Under  the  present  system  all  teachers  are  classed  together,  to  the  great  loss  of 
those  who  knov/  their  work  and  do  it.  I  should  esteem  it  a  very  high 
privilege  to  have  an  examination  of  my  scliool. 

XLVI.  Have  you  any  other  fact  or  suggestion  ichich  you  thinJc  likely  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  ijrosecution  of  their  inquiry  ^ 

1 .  No  improvement  in  the  system  of  education  can  be  of  much  benefit  which 
does  not  break  in  upon  sectarian  religious  teaching,  v.-hether  Church  or  Dissent. 
All  national  schools  ought  to  be  national  in  the  broadest  sense. 

2.  I  would  venture  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  two  dangers  in  the 
interference  of  the  State  in  educational  matters  :  1  st.,  lest  it  should  be  forgotten 
that  the  object  of  the  State  should  be  to  turn  bo,ys  into  good  citizens,  and  not 
merely  aim  at  arming  them  with  the  money-making  power.  2nd.,  lest  we 
should  override  the  hobby  of  comi^etitive  examinations.  I  advocate  them 
strongly  as  preventives  to  jobbing  in  schools  and  public  departments,  but  I 
hold  they  will  tell  us  little  as  to  the  value  of  a  man,  a  boy,  or  a  school. 

3.  The  Society  of  Friends  have  sheivn,  I  think,  their  sagacity  by  making 
gardening  one  of  the  p>musements  in  tlieir  school  at  Ackworth,  and  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  v\ith  a  most  salutary  efPect  in  ensuring  the  orderly,  in- 
dusti'ious,  and  economical  habits  v/hich  are  so  remarkable  in  that  body.  I 
speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  no  kind  of  play  can  be  adopted  more 
interesting  to  a  boy  than  the  growing  and  tending  of  garden  vegetables  and 
flowers  on  a  small  half  perch  of  garden  ground  which  he  (like  the  Ackworth 
boys)  can  call  his  own.  Yv'herever  there  is  a  school,  either  private  or  public,  or 
national,  this  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  and  steadily  and  faithfully  attended  to 
as  evening  amusement.  To  imitate  a  taste  for  gardening  is  almost  like  adding 
an  additional  sense  to  the  human  system. 

4.  It  has  been  sttggcsted  tliat  middle-class  infant  schools  should  be 
established,  somewhat  alter  the  same  fashion  as  in  our  national  schools.     To 
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these  children  might  be  sent  between  the  age  of  four  and  nine.     The  scholars 
in  these  schools  would,  of  course,  be  principally  day-scholars. 

5.  The  object  of  a  Government  in'  encouraging  education  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  private  individual  ;  the  one  wishes  to  arrive  at  the  highest 
possible  development  of  the  capacities  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  order  to  gain 
reputation  to  the  school  by  the  success  of  the  individual ;  the  other  must  desire 
to  give  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  education  to  all  its  subjects,  leaving  it  to  those 
who  have  leisure  to  continue  the  work  according  to  their  o])portunitie». 
Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  I  believe  that  alterations  in  the  present 
system  must  be  made  with  regard  to  local  requirements,  and  that  some  or  all 
the  means  already  mentioned  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

6.  Only  to  warn  them  against  letting  any  ministers  of  religion  (as  such) 
have  any  control  over  the  education  of  the  country,  and  to  pray  and  beseech 
them  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  education  compulsory,  and  to 
bring  every  department  of  it  under  the  direction  and  inspection  of  the  State. 

7.  It  is  pretty  generally  allowed  that  the  majority  of  men  now  come  up  to 
the  university  worse  prepared  than  they  did,  say  10  years  ago;  this  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  while  clever  working  boys  are  well  drilled  in  our  schools 
the  lower  boys  are  left  to  do  much  as  they  please. 

8.  I  have  often  regretted  the  want  of  foundations  for  girls,  corresponding  to 
those  for  boys.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any,  except  of  a  professional 
character,  e.g.,  for  clergymen's  daughters,  &c.  ;  but  I  believe  myself  all  pro- 
fessional schools  to  be  bad  either  for  boys  or  girls.  I  suppose  the  want  of  these 
is  owing  to  the  destruction  of  religious  establishments,  but  at  all  events  it 
leaves  a  wide  field  ojjen  for  Christian  munificence  in  the  ])resent  day. 

1.  It  seems  desirable  that  a  teacher,  her  thorough  efficiency  as  such  once 
secured,  should  be  as  little  as  possible  a  mere  teacher.  Habitual  contact  with 
childish  intellects  alone,  habitual  contemplation  of  the  various  subjects  of 
knowledge  only  as  they  can  be  presented  to  such  intellects  must  greatly  cramp 
a  mature  understanding  and  a  formed  taste  ;  nor  will  conscientious,  weary- 
minded  study  after  school  liours  have  T)ower  to  recreate  the  freshness  and  elas- 
ticity of  thought  requisite  for  the  assimilative  processes  of  mental  digestion. 
Opportunity  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  afforded  for  the  governess  to  keep 
up  interest  beyond  her  sclioolroom  and  her  profession ;  or  the  pupils  will,  in 
the  end,  be  losers. 

2.  The  fault  of  our  middle-class  schools  is  that  we  aim  at  too  much ;  girls 
are  expected  to  learn  everything  ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  studies  which 
show,  i.e.,  French,  German,  music,  drawing,  &c.  &c.,  are  attended  to  to  the 
detriment  of  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  &c.  Too  much  is  done  for  the 
mind  and  too  little  for  the  development  of  the  body. 

'6.  I  feel  thoroughly  that  endowed  schools  for  girls  or  schools  with  scholar- 
ships attached  are  very  necessary,  and  would  be  highly  a])preciated  ])y  many 
j)rofessional  men  of  small  incomes,  who  can  ol)tain  help  in  the  education  of 
their  sons,  but  none,  or  nearly  none,  in  that  of  their  daughters. 


APPENDIX  IV. 
Special  Communications. 


(a)  From  the  Rev.  Gkorge  Roave  on  the  Admission  of  Middle- 
class  Students  iuto  Training  Colleges. 

Since  the  end  of  ISfi.'i,  the  number  of  resident  students  to  be  received 
in  this  training  school  (York),  has  l)een  diminished  from  80  to  50,  whUe 
the  extent  of  the  accommodation  has  remained  nearly  the  same  as  before :  and 
the  total  number  of  students  in  Normal  schools  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

There  are  no  good  reasons  for  expecting  a  larger  sui)i)ly  under  present  circum- 
stances. If,  as  is  asserted,  the  luuuljer  of  j)upil  teachers  is  diminisliing  ;  and 
the  i)roportion  of  tliose  who,  having  completed  their  ai)prenticeshii>,  do  not 
enter  a  Normal  school  is  increasing,  it  would  rather  seem  j)robable  that  even 
the  present  number  of  students  in  training  schools  must  be  still  further 
reduced. 
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,  Ex-pupil  teachers  readily  procure  schools,  and  it  is  ditficuk  to  persuade  them 
to  forego  a  pi*esent  advantage  and  to  spend  two  years  at  a  Normal  school,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  education  and  training  which  appears  distant  and  indistinct. 

Hence,  training  schools  are  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  smaller  number 
of  men  applying  for  admission  j  and  also  from  the  competition  of  untrained 
men,  which  lessens  the  prospect  of  immediate  emj)loyment  on  leaving  the 
College. 

The  following  suggestion  is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  offer  a  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things. 

It  is  known  that  certificated  masters  are  eligible  candidates  for  masterships 
in  the  lower  class  of  grammar  schools,  and  in  tliose  endowed  schools  which  are 
a  step  above  the  elementary  school.  Such  men  have  been  repeatedly  selected 
to  conduct  schools  of  this  description,  and  have  succeeded  in  rendering  them 
effective  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  lower  middle  classes. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  at  the 
Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  masters  for  such  schools,  whose  appointment 
should  be  recognized  liy  the  Government,  instead  of  as  now,  incurring  the  stigma 
of  "  desertion  "  or  "  breaking  of  obligations." 

The  chief  details  of  this  plan  are  these  : — 

I.  The  students  of  training  schools  should  pass  the  same  examinations  as  at 
present :  and  in  addition,  such  as  choose  should  be  examined  in  some  higher 
branches  of  instruction,  e.  g.,  a  Latin  author,  higher  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  the  like;  the  latter  (honour)  examination  to  be  void  unless  good  marks  are 
obtained  at  the  former  (ordinary). 

II.  Students  passing  the  honour  examination  should  be  permitted  to  take 
schools  of  the  advanced  class  above  described,  upon  condition  of — 

(a)  Obtaining  their  jiarchments  after  two  satisfactory  inspections  in  an 

elementary  school,  as  now ;  or 

(b)  Refunding,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  expenses  of  their  training. 

III.  Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  inspection  of  such  schools  ;. 
which,  in  effect,  receive  a  grant,  namely,  of  a  trained  master,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

This  might  be  accomplished  by  appointing  inspectors  as  they  were  required, 
for  the  number  of  schools  requiring  oversight  wovild  at  first  be  very  few.  Or, 
a  local  examiner  might  be  emjjloyed  ;  or  a  local  board  of  examiners,  sending 
the  papers  up  to  the  office  in  London  for  decision. 

Whatever  probability  there  may  be  of  endowed  or  grammar  schools  receiving 
the  benefit  of  inspection,  will  be  in  favour  of  allowing  cei'tificated  masters  to 
hold  masterships  in  them  without  forfeiting  their  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  carrying  out  this  projiosal  are  — 

1.  That  it  would  enlarge  the  class  from  which  Normal  schools  drav/  their 
pupils,  by  offering  an  enlarged  field  of  work  for  them  when  trained. 

2.  That  it  would  thus  check  the  emptying  of  the  Normal  schools,  and  tend 
to  ensure  the  taking  of  their  certificates  by  the  trained  men. 

3.  That  the  presence  of  a  higher  class  of  students  in  Normal  schools  would 
act  beneficially  on  the  others,  both  as  to  intelligence  and  as  to  moral  tone. 

4.  That  by  supplying  trained  masters  to  the  schools  in  question,  a  great 
improvement  would  be  effected  in  the  instruction  afforded  by  them,  to  the 
direct  advantage  of  the  classes  above  the  lowest,  and  to  the  furtherance 
indirectly  of  the  more  elementary  instruction  of  the  country. 


(b)  From  the  Kev.  Dk.  IIolden,  Head  IMaster  of  Durham  Grammar 
School,  on  Half-Yearly  Examixatiox  after  Vacation. 

My  dear  Sir,  Durham    School,  Aug.  20,  18G6'. 

You  requested  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  I  thought  peculiar,  or 
nearly  so,  to  ourselves  in  the  system  followed  here. 

Our  General  Examination  for  removal  is  always  at  the  beginning  of  the 
half-year,  and  not,  as  in  most  other  schools,  at  the"  end.  This  apphes  a  strong 
stimulus  to  all  to  do  some  work  during  the  holidays.  Holidays  of  seven,  eight, 
and  sometimes  of  nine  weeks,  are  periods  far  too  long  to  be  lost  to  education  ;. 
and  yet  they  generally  are  lest,  as  the  common  complaint  of  parents  testifies. 
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But  when  aboj  knows  that  removals  are  made  accoiuing  to  examination  after 
holidays,  he  is  obliged  to  make  some  preparation  for  this  examination.  The 
l;oy  who  has  reached  the  top  of  his  class  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  cannot 
make  sure  of  his  removal  after  the  holidays  without  it.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
I  pportunity  is  given  to  the  less  diligent  to  redeem  themselves  somewhat  by 
their  holiday  work— a  thing  impossible  according  to  the  ordinary  system. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  not  recommend  that  boys  should  have  any  tieic 
work  to  do  for  their  examination  ;  that  would  be  hardly  fair  toward  their 
iiolidays,  but  that  tl:e  old  work  (or  a  portion  of  it  for  lower  boys)  should  be 
revised.  This  puts  a  less  strain  on  them,  and  yet  answers  the  piirjjose  of  pro- 
\iding  proper  occupation.  It  also  gives  the  boys  who  have  been  diligent  during 
the  past  half-year  the  advantage  over  those  who  have  been  idle,  and  renders 
less  work  necessary  on  their  part,  as  they  have  only  to  seize  what  they  have 
ijefore  learnt  and  learnt  well. 

1  much  prefer  this  revision  of  the  old  work  to  the  common  system  of  holiday 
tasks,  in  which  boys  fake  little  interest ;  because,  however  well  done,  they  do 
not  bear  on  a  boy's  advance  in  the  school. 

I  have  found  this  system  to  work  excellently  throughout  the  school,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  forms,  where  rank  is  considered  of  most  importance.  I 
tught  to  say  that  it  was  the  Shrewsbury  system,  introduced  by  Dr.  Butler,  and 
continued  in  great  measure  by  Dr.  Kennedy. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had,  both  here  and  at  Uppingham,  some  little  difficulty 
iU  first  \n  introducing  it  among  jiarents  and  masters  to  whom  it  was  quite  new. 
But  I  always  found  that  the  opposition  proceeded  either  from  the  common 
dislike  of  all  innovation,  or  from  parents  who  were  conscious  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  they  get  their  sons  to  work  during  the  holidays,  and  there- 
fore wished  the  sons  of  others  to  be  equally  idle.  But  since  it  has  been  esta- 
Ijiished,  I  have  had,  at  various  times,  a  great  amount  of  testimony  given  to  its 
efficiency,  both  from  parents  and  old  pupils  wlio  have  been  brought  up  under  it, 
and  can  speak  from  experience  of  its  value.  I  am,  &c. 

Henkv  Holdkx. 
J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


(c)  From  the  Rev.  J.  11.  James  on  some  Sanitary  Akr^vngkjients 
adopU'd  in  Wksley  College. 

Our  sanitary  measures  of  last  summer  may  be  classiiicd  tlius  :  — 

1.  Latrines  at  the  back.  Previously  the  conveniences  used  by  the  l)oys  were 
placed  in  a  cii'cle  round  au  open  cesspool — one  circle  above  another.  The 
place  was  very  offensive,  and  had,  in  my  judgment,  become  very  dangerous. 
Our  committee  ordered  .rs  comple  destruction,  und  the  present  jilace,  containing 
24  latrines  and  15  urinals,  was  erected  fnnn  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jennings,  sanitary 
engineer,  Stangate,  Lambetli,  from  wh(nn  you  will  readily  obtain  drawings,  &c. 
His  work  cost  us  2(Kl/.,  and  the  work  of  destroying,  rebuilding,  neaily  350/. 
more.  The  effect  is  wonderful.  The  place  is  flushed  every  24  hours,  and  in  the 
hottest  weather  we  have  not  had  any  bad  smell. 

2.  The  ventilation  of  the  house.  We  have  opened  valve  ventilators  into  all 
the  class-rooms  comnuniicating  with  the  school-room  passage.  At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  is  a  syphon  ventilator,  containing  an  inner  and 

an  outer  funnel,  the  former  abr.ut  a  yard  higher  externally 
than  the  latter.  This  ventilator  goes  through  false  roof 
and  roof  into  the  open  air,  and  ensiucs  a  continuous  but 
reguk.ted  circulation,  the  foul  air  going  up  the  long  inner 
shaft,  and  the  fresh  air  coming  down  the  surrounding  short  I     ^^_ 

one,  thus —  < 

This  seems  to  answer  perfectly.  We  liave  IG  others,  yA  ^^ 
some  direct  from  the  rooms  into  the  frcs'.i  air.  otlicrs  in  tlic  ^  I  !p 
false  roof,  with  whicli  smaller  rooms  conununicate  by  means 
of  a  ventilating  rose  in  tlie  ceiling.  The  cost  of  this  purt  of 
otir  work  did  not  altogether  exceed  SO  guineas.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  noise  in  a  high  wind,  but  tliut  is  the  <  nly 
inconvenience. 
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(d)  Schools  of  Art. 

The  following  communications  are  from  tlie  head  masters  of  tlie  Schools 
of  Art  in  Leeds  and  York,  and  from  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  School 
of  Art  in  Halifax.  They  serve  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  those  institutions  is  operating  upon  the  middle  and  upper 
schools  of  the  district,  and  the  degree  in  which  their  prospects  of 
future  usefulness  is  affected  by  recent  legislation : — 

Dear  Sir,  School  of  Art,  Leeds. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  study  of  drawing  is  allowed  in  most 
middle-class  schools  is  tliat  some  few  pupils  are  gifted  above  others  with  a  taste 
for  art,  and  that  such  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  study  drawing  and  painting. 
This  study  is  usually  carried  out  in  a  way  capable  of  fostering  and  developing 
certain  likes  or  dislikes  of  pai-ticular  subjects,  and  ends  ^\'ith  gi^'ing  a  veiy  small 
percentage  of  the  pvipils  in  a  school  a  very  mediocre  power  of  reproducing  a  few 
natural  effects. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  proceeding  on  a  totally  wrong  principle.  We  ought  to 
aim  lower,  and  apply  our  aim  indiscriminately  to  all.  1  should  say,  for  instance, 
that  a  fair  power  of  drawing  the  form  of  an  object  from  the  object  itself  in  9;) 
per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  a  school  is  a  more  valuable  educational  effect  than 
if  5  or  even  20  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  could  copy  a  pretty  drawing  or  painting. 

We  ought  not  to  expect  that  all  the  pupils  in  a  school  should  get  further  in 
the  study  of  drawing  than  they  are  expected  to  get  in  the  study  of,  say  language 
or  mathematics,  but  we  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  expect  that  every  pu})il 
should  get  at  least  as  great  a  power  in  drawing  as  in  these  subjects. 

We  do  not  so  much  want  in  primary  education  to  develop  extraordinary 
power  in  a  few  individuals  as  to  ensure  an  average  amount  of  culture  and 
development  in  every  pupil  we  have  charge  of. 

This  truth,  v.-hich  has  been  long  recognized  in  the  majority  of  subjects,  has 
not  yet  had  fair  play  in  art  education.  I  have  maintained  it  long,  and  where  it 
has  been  fairly  tested  it  has  succeeded,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  fairly  tested  in  the 
greater  number  of  our  schools. 

Li  most  schools  it  is  optional  whether  a  pupil  learns  to  draw  or  not,  and  thus, 
if  he  has  not  a  liking  for  drawing,  he  leaves  school  utterly  unable  to  delineate 
the  simplest  form.  If  we  said  to  our  pupils  that  it  is  as  necessarj'  for  all  men 
to  be  able  to  draw  the  shape  of  things,  as  it  will  be  inevitable  that  they  shall 
have  to  talk  about  them,  and,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  make  it  part  of  their 
education,  we  should  find  that  eventually  the  power  would  be  acquired,  and  I  do 
not  see  anything  unreasonable  in  this.  We  know  that  most  boys  exhibit  a 
liking  for  either  classics  or  mathematics,  and  in  proportion,  as  they  succeed  in 
one,  feel  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  other ;  but  we  do  not,  therefore,  allow  them 
to  give  up  the  study  of  the  elements  of  the  subject  they  dislike  or  do  not  succeed 
in.  Eventually  we  may  allow  them  to  foUow  out  the  bent  of  their  own  minds, 
but  we  do  not  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  they  do 
not  like. 

In  the  same  way,  I  think,  we  ought  in  common  justice  to  the  boys  them- 
selves to  stand  sponsor  for  their  art  powers. 

Probably  I  have  had  more  opportunities  than  most  men  of  observing  the 
effect  of  the  two  different  ways  as  looking  at  the  subject  of  education  in  art, 
which  I  have  described.  I  teach  in  the  Friends'  School  at  Ackworth,  where 
every  pupil  above  a  certain  form  learns  to  draw  as  part  of  his  education.  Here 
the  right  principle  is  applied,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  every  pupil  leaving 
the  school  must  of  necessity  be  able  to  draw  the  simple  form  of  any  object 
whatever  presented  to  the  eye,  or  described  under  given  conditions,  and 
required  to  be  delineated.  And  I  find  from  my  experience  there  that  the 
notion  of  there  being  some  persons  born  who  cannot  draw  is  a  ^v^ong  one,  for 
every  pupil  there  learns,  and  every  pupil  meets  with  encouraging  success,  not 
perhaps  equal  success,  but  at  least  as  much  as  to  establish  the  principle  that 
100  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  a  school  can  acquire  the  faculty  of  accurate 
imitation,  and  reproduction  of  foniis  presented  to  the  eye. 

And  as  this  school  (Ackworth),  is  the  only  school  I  know  where  drawing  is 
not  an  optional  subject,  it  is  the  only  place  where  to  my  knowledge  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fairly  tried  in  middle-class  schools.     It  appears  to  me  that 
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in  other  schools,  where  the  dra-A-ing  is  ojitional,  the  pupils  do  not  do  as  weU, 
even  when  they  elect  to  learn,  as  v/here  every  pupil  has  to  take  his  share  of 
instruction  without  power  of  choice. 

I  know  that  what  T  have  said  is  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  but  it  is 
utterly  and  entirely  true,  and  we  shall  never  have  art  education  worth  anything 
until  the  truth  of  it  be  recognized. 

Show  me  a  school  where  a  boy  may  learn  to  draw  or  not,  just  as  his  teachers 
please  him,  or  his  likes  or  dislikes  operate,  and  I  shall  see  a  school  in  which 
(unless  very  exceptionally  situated)  the  draAi-ing  is  in  a  bad  state,  or  struggling 
against  great  difficulties,  with  but  poor  results.  But  give  an  art  master  the 
same  power  over  the  subjects  studied  as  you  give  any  other  master,  and  let  all 
the  pupils  take  their  turn  with  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  if  the  art  master 
be  an  educationist  by  nature  and  taste,  the  drawing  will  be  well  taught  and 
every  pupil  in  the  school  will  learn  to  draw,  and  be  successful. 

I  have  about  500  middle-class  pupils  in  schools,  and  I  have  good  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  results  obtained  in  different  large  schools,  differently  situated, 
and  proceeding  upon  various  systems.  For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  been 
experimenting  upon  every  class  I  have  had,  and  carefully  watching  the  result 
of  these  experiments  ;  because  I  have  felt  that  art  education  has  never  yet  been 
well  sifted  in  its  application  to  middle-class  schools,  and  that  very  crude  and 
false  notions  have  been  held  and  acted  upon  by  schoolmasters,  simply  from  the 
absence  of  information  upon  the  subject.  And  I  think,  after  this  long  period 
of  trial  and  observation,  that  I  have  arrived  at  something  like  a  fair  conclusion 
— which  is,  that  every  pupil  is  capable  of  learning  to  draw  and  draw  success- 
fully, up  to  the  point  where  the  w^ork  of  imitation  ends  and  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  begins.  The  imparting  of  this  instruction  is  easy  and  certain 
v.-here  drawing  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  school's  system  of  education,  but  a 
chance  only  when  the  wishes  and  whims  of  a  pupil  have  to  be  consulted  or  a 
parent's  notions  to  be  obeyed. 

And  I  think  this  testimony  of  a  practical  art  master  is  of  some  value  on  this 
branch  of  education,  for  a  different  opinion  is  generally  held. 

Much  harm  is  done  to  art  education  by  the  ignoring  of  elementary  drawing 
in  the  university  examinations,  and  the  fixing  of  a  high  standard  for  the  senior 
and  junior  students. 

If  instead  of  giving  those  who  study  drawing  onlj-  an  opportunity  of  design- 
ing a  picture,  such  as  "the  meeting  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto"  fgiven  in  one 
university  examination  in  di-awing),  everj-  candidate,  old  or  young,  had  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  that  they  had  eyes  to  see  and  fingers  to  reproduce  the  form  of 
the  simplest  natural  object  in  outline,  then  drawing  would  become  as  necessary 
a  part  of  education  as  grammar. 

And  if  this  were  done  we  should  in  time  have  every  person  at  least,  able  to 
draw  well,  and  some  would  discover  great  jiowers  in  art. 

I  am,  &c. 
J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  Walter  Smith. 

Assistant  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Swallow  the  head  master  of  the  York  School  of  Art,  says  that  recent 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  department  have  discouraged  art  teachers, 
and  seriously  diminished  the  number  of  pupils.  He  adds ;  "  It  would  seem  that 
"  the  present  scheme  leaves  to  the  schools  two  alternatives — either  to  be  starved 
"  out  of  existence,  or  to  become  middle-class  schools.  The  aid  being  less  the 
"  fees  are  being  raised,  the  result  is  that  there  are  fewer  arti/.ans.  In  the 
"  York  school  the  advanced  fees  have  increased  the  yearly  total,  whilst  decreas- 
"  ing  the  attendance  about  lialf — the  i)rincipal  decrease  being  among  the 
"  artizans.  There  are  no  institutions  that  could  1)e  made  more  ca])able  of 
"  giving  a  sound  art  education  to  all  classes,  than  schools  of  art.  if  they  were 
**  treated  with  more  liberality  and  encouragement.  That  they  exercise  an 
"  important  inlluence  on  the  middle  classes,  and  middle-class  schools,  is 
"  proved,  but  not  as  much  as  they  might  do  if  (>overnment  would  stimulate 
"  the  middle  classes  by  prizes  and  scholarships,  so  as  to  aim  at  a  higher 
"  standard  ;  not  a  standard  measured  only  by  the  stages  where  ornamental 
'•  art  occupies  the  principal  ])lace,  but  a  more  liberal  standard,  where  Fine  art 
"  might  be  fully  recognized.'' 
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Sir,  School  of  Art,  Halifax. 

I  AM  requested  by  the  committee  of  this  school  to  ^iA'e  what  further 
explanations  I  can  to  the  particulars  already  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  Department  of  Art  on  middle-class  schools. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  lies  within  your  scope,  but  I  will  as  well  as  I  can 
explain  the  constitution  of  the  various  classes  directly  connected  %vith  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  the  private  schools  taught  by  the  master. 

The  principal  class  in  the  school  is  the  evening  class,  in  which  there  are  at 
present  52  students ;  these  consist  of  artizans,  engineering,  and  architectural 
draughtsmen,  and  school  or  eiTand  boys. 

The  ladies'  morning  class  at  present  has  six  students,  but  a  short  time  ago 
was  much  more  numerously  attended,  and  has  been  favoured  hitherto  with 
most  encouraging  results  :  the  students  are  mostly  young  ladies  who  have  lefr 
school,  where  they  learnt  a  smattering  of  drawing,  and  now  attend  the  School 
of  Art  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  water  colour  painting.  Th? 
young  ladies  are  extremely  anxious  to  learn  the  real  prin-iples  which  leadtc 
excellence,  and  as  a  rale  are  not  at  all  wishful  to  make  mere  show  drawings, 
but  really  apply  themselves  to  learn  the  principles  of  art  thoroughly.  To  show 
how  successful  this  class  has  been,  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  lady  students 
taught  entirely  in  this  school  has  exhibited  paintings  at  the  exhibitions  of  the- 
Society  of  Female  Artists,  and  sold  her  productions.  Several  drawings  br- 
other ladies  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Wakefield,  York,  and  other  loct;: 
exhibitions,  and  always  vnth  success.  The  ladies'  class  has  also  taken  a  large 
share  of  the  Department's  medals  and  prizes,  and  altogether  has  been  A'erv 
successful  as  well  as  profitable,  owing  to  the  comjiaratively  large  scale  of 
payments. 

Tiie  next  class  is  what  is  called  the  "  Saturday  morning  class,"  and  is  attended 
principally  by  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  in  National  Schools.  The  number 
at  present  is  20.  This  class  has  never  at  any  time  been  a  very  brillant  success  ; 
for  as  a  rule  the  students  have  no  desire  or  aptitude  for  art.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  during  the  existence  of  the  school  more  then  one  or  two  medals  have  been 
taken  by  teachers  or  pupil  teachers.  It  has  generally  been  observed  that  this 
class  is  the  most  irregular  and  unmanageable  of  the  whole. 

The  only  other  class  in  connexion  with  the  school  is  the  "  juvenile  class  ;  '  ' 
there  are  only  three  on  the  list  at  present. 

I  will  now  give  what  particulars  I  can  of  the  classes  and  pupils  taught  by  the 
master,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  Anth.  the  School  of  Art.  The  master  has 
entire  liberty  to  teach  on  his  own  account,  but  it  is  not  his  interest  to  neglect 
the  central  school,  as  he  receives  the  whole  of  the  fees  paid  by  students,  and 
also  all  money  grants  from  the  Department  for  success  in  art. 

The  principal  school  which  the  master  has  under  his  care  in  drawing  is  the- 
grammar  school  at  Rishworth  ;  there  are,  I  believe,  30  boys  instructed  iii 
drawing.  This  school  is  a  charity  school,  under  the  trust  of  ^Yheeh^TightJ 
Charity,  and  was  founded  and  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  certaiii 
poor  children,  and  giving  them  a  good  classical  and  general  education  ;  ther? 
are  exhibitions  connected  with  this  school  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
dra-\nng  taught  is  of  an  elementary  character. 

There  are  also  three  private  schools  within  the  parish  wher2  the  master  give;, 
lessons;  the  total  number  under  instruction   is  42. 

My  own  impression  and  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  recent  legislation  ci 
the  Department  u])on  the  subject  you  have  in  hand  is  that  owing  to  the  very 
small  grants  now  made  by  the  Department  to  local  schools  (the  grant  to  thii 
school  for  the  present  year  was  about  .'iO/.)  the  masters  will  be  compelled  tn 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  extent  the  teaching  in  private  schools,  as  it  is  impossible, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  rely  upon  the  School  of  Art  for  a  livelihood,  an  ' 
so  the  result  will  be  that  middle-class  schools  and  private  pupils  will  get  ll  -■ 
benefit  of  the  talents  and  energies  of  the  masters  educated  and  sent  out  by  tl  • 
Department  specially  to  teach  the  principles  of  art  and  design  as  connected  w.t'? 
manufacturers,  and  that  they  will  thus  frustrate  in  every  way  the  views  whic!-. 
were  originally  entertained  by  those  who  established  the  Department  of  Art. 
Hoping  the  above  slight  particulars  will  be  of  service  to  you, 

I  remain,  &:c., 
J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  Chas.  J.  Fox, 

Heworth  House,  York.  It.^„    pgj. 
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(e)  On  Certain  Questions  affecting  the  Parents  of  Boys  in  Secondary 
and  UrPER  Schools. 

There  are  se\-eral  questions  sugnfested  by  the  ex])erience  of  a  parent,  to  which 
I  shoidd  hke  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission. 

1.  As  to  hohdays;  are  they  longer  and  more  frequent  than  they  used  to  be 
30  years  ago,  or  tlian  they  sliould  be  ? 

2.  If  they  are  longer  and  more  frequent,  is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters 
or  of  the  pupils?  and  if  of  the  masters,  should  not  the  number  of.  masters  be 
increased  so  as  to  diminish  their  work  ? 

3.  Are  the  average  attainments  of  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  as  high  and  as 
sound  as  they  were  30  years  ago,  at  the  same  age?  and  if  not,  has  the  increase 
of  holiday  time  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

4.  Is  it  better  (for  the  pupils)  to  have  longer  holidays  at  one  time,  as  in 
summer  and  winter,  or  t(j  have  Easter  and  Michaelmas  holidays  also,  with 
numerous  single  days  on  other  occasions? 

5.  vShould  there  not  ])e  compulsoiy  work  to  be  done,  during  all  vacations  of 
five  weeks  and  upwards? 

6.  Should  vacations  be  prolonged  and  holidays  be  given  on  requests,  and 
under  circumstances  quite  independent  of  previous  behaviour  and  diligence? 

7.  Should  the  fees  to  the  school  and  to  the  masters  i-emain  the  same,  when 
by  occasional  extensions  of  vacation  the  duties  and  expenses  are  decreased  ? 

8.  Should  not  distinctions  be  made  as  to  occasional  holidays,  between  older 
and  younger  students  ?  or  do  the  brains  of  all  require  the  same  relief?  the 
tender  ones  of  the  younger,  and  the  sometimes  overworked  ones  of  the  zealous 
and  ambitious  older? 

9.  As  to  books,  is  it  not  desirable  and  practicable  to  diminish  the  great  (and 
apparently  ca])ricious)  variety  of  books  in  use,  on  the  same  subjects,  in  different 

•schools,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  (and  labour)  when  change  of  residence 
occasions  a  change  of  school,  for  the  same  ])U])il  or  for  members  of  the  family  ? 
This  would  lessen  the  cost  of  individual  books,  by  making  the  demand  for 
them  greater. 

10.  Could  not  shorter  books  be  devised  or  selected,  as  it  is  very  common  for 
books  to  be  laid  aside,  on  rapid  promotion  to  higher  forms,  before  the  edges  of 
many  of  their  leaves  have  been  soiled  ? 

11.  Ought  books  to  be  charged  to  parents,  as  they  always  are,  at  the  full 
published  prices  (and  frequently  at  more,  as  I  have  known)  when  they  can 
always  be  Ijought  at  a  discount  by  the  parents  themselves,  and  when  still  larger 
allowances  are  made  to  schoolmasters  in  particular  ? 

12.  Is  it  desirable  for  the  teachers  of  French  and  German  to  have  their  own 
publications  so  commonly  used  as  they  are,  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

13.  As  to  arithmetic,  should  not  the  reasons  of  the  rules  be  far  more  com- 
monly explained  than  they  are,  both  in  books  and  by  instructors? 

14.  As  to  discipline,  corjjoral  jjunishment  being  now,  for  good  reasons,  but 
little  resorted  to  ;  is  sufficient  com])ulsion  of  other  kinds  now  used  (in  combina- 
tion with  more  agreeable  stinndi)  to  secure  due  api)lication  on  the  ])art  of  the 
slothful  to  all  their  studies,  and  on  the  part  of  the  diligent  to  those  studies 
which  they  dislike  or  undervalue,  or  for  success  in  which  they  are  less  likely  to 
obtain  a  material  jirizc  ? 

II.    X.    (!n.\MI'NEY. 
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I. 


1.  Xiimber  of  pui/ils   - 

2.  Occupation  of  parents 

3.  School  fees   - 

4.  Staff  of  assistants   - 

5.  Meals 


6.  Bedrooms  and  discip-inc 


IxsTErcTioy. 

7.  Weeks  in  the  school  year 

8.  Knowledge  required  of  scholars  on  admission 


9.  Whether  scholars  usually  come  from  some 
other  schoo!,  or  from  home  teacliing,  and  in 
which  case  are  tiiey  better  pieparcd. 


IS  boarders,  23  day  scholars 
Tradesmen  and  manufacturers 


23Z.,  -lal.,  and  31?.  10s. for  boarders, 
cxclusi^■e  of  extras. 


Two  at  40?.  and  20?.  res)icotively  ; 
AisitiiiiT  masters  for  subjects  as 
required. 

Three  per  day.  Breakfast,  cnffee, 
bread  a  lid  butter:  dinner,  roast 
and  boiled  beef,  mutton,  vege- 
tables, and  pudding- ;  tea,  bread 
and  butter ;  on  Sundays,  pastry 
and  supper. 


7  in  one  room ;  2!i6  cubic  yards 
for  20  boarders ;  separate  bed, 
if  preferred ;  retire  to  rest  at 
S.3() ;  rise  at  6  in  summer  and 
7  in  winter ;  discipline  main- 
tained by  senior  teacher  assis- 
ted by  monitors. 
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II. 


S  boarders,  15  day  scholars 
Tradesmen  and  merchants 


52?.  10.?.,  57?.  for  boarders,  15?., 
20?.  day  scholars,  exclusive  of 
extras. 

Two  at  60?.  and  '40?.  respectively  ; 
visiting  masters  for  subjects 
as  required. 

Four  per  day.  Breakfast,  coffee, 
porridge,  meat,  eggs;  dhiner, 
meat,  soup,  vegetables,  pud- 
ding ;  tea,  tea,  bread  and 
butter ;  supper,  bread  and 
bu:tcr,  milk  or  water. 


1  to  5  in  a  room  ;  each  a  sepai-ate 
bed ;  retire  to  rest  at  half-past 
9, 10 ;  rise  at  6  in  summer  and 
7  in  winter ;  discipline  main- 
tained by  masters  assisted  by 
monitors. 
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From  both  ;  genemlly  tlie  former     Divided 


10.  Average  time  that  the  pupils  remain  in  the 
school. 

11.  Is  the  school  classified — 
(a)  By  one  leading  subject  or  gi-oup  of  subjects 

solely, 
(h)  By  one  leading  subject,  &c.  chiefly,  and 

other  subjects  subordinately,  or 
(e)  Separately  for  every  subject  or  gi-oup  of 

subjects  ? 

12.  Are  tlie  scholars  promoted   from   class   to 
class — 

(a)  By  seniority, 

(b)  By  marks  gained  for  work  done  in  the  half 

year, 

(c)  By  examination  at  the  end  of  the  half 

year,  or 

(d)  In  what  other  way  ? 

13.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  scholars  in     Boarders,  47i;  day  scholars,  321 

school  ?  1 

I 
About  one-half  [a],  the  rest  (c) 


Three  years 
(c)    - 


By  {h)  and  (c) 


Not  so  classified 


According  to  progi-ess     • 


2G  to  SO 


14.  What  proportion  of  the  lessons  ra-e  leanit — 
(a)  In  school, 
{h)  Out   of   school,  under  supervision   by  a 

teacher,  or 
(c)  Out  of  school,  not  under  super\'ision  ? 

15.  InleamingLatin, Greek,  French, and  German     (6),  yes:  also  to  have  aid  from     {h)  and  (t) 
lessons,  are  the  scholars  allowed —  !      grammar  and  dictionar^v .  ■ 

(a)  To  use  translations, 

{b)  To  have  assistance  from  a  teacher,  or  1 

(c)  To  have  no   aid   but  gi-aiiimar  and  die-  1 

tiouary  ? 


Tvro  hours  daily  preparation, 
oi)en  to  all  pupils,  under 
supervision  of  a  master. 
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III. 


16  boarders,  30  day  scholars 


Tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers. 

451.  to  60?.  for  boarders,  10?. 
to  IS?.,  exclusive  of  extras, 
for  day  scholars. 

Two  at  70?.  and  50?.  respec- 
tively ;  six  non-resident 
masters. 

Four  per  day.  Breakftist, 
bread,  butter,  esrgs,  cotfee, 
milk ;  dinner,  every  kind 
of  meat ;  tea,  bread,  but- 
ter, coffee,  tea.  milk  ;  sup- 
per, bread  and  cheese. 


12  in  room  27  ft.  x  18  ft.  x 
11  in.,  six  in  room  24  ft.  x 
10  ft.  X  11  in. ;  retire  at  Si 
p.m. ;  rise  at  65  a.m. ; 
discijdine  maintained  by 
monitors  under  a  master. 
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To  read  fluently  words  of 
two  syllables,  write,  and 
work  simple  rules. 

Xearly  always  from  a  ladies' 
scliool ;  from  the  former. 


Five  or  six  years 


Latin  and  English  are  the 
leading  subjects  for  classi- 
fication. 


By  examination  at  the  end 
"of  each  half  yeai-. 


35or3C 


In  school  rather  more  than 
two-thirds ;  the  rest  under 
a  master. 


(a), certainly  not ;  (6),  slight ; 
(c).ycs. 


IV. 


V. 


34  boardei-s 


-     189  boarders 


Tradesmen    and    manufac- 
tiu^rs. 

28?.  to  3S?.,  exclusive  of  extras 


Tliree  at  60?.  average,  and 
non-residents  for  extra 
subjects. 

Four  per  day.  Breakfast, 
tea,  coUce,  or  milk,  with 
bread  and  butter;  dinner, 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
&c.,  vegetables,  and  \nid- 
ding;  tea,  as  at  breakfast : 
supper,  bread  and  cheese, 
&c. 

10  to  12  in  26,400  cubic  feet ; 
each  separate  bed  gene- 
rally; retire  at  9  p.m.; 
rise  at  6i  ;  discipline  main- 
tained by  periodical  in- 
spection of  master. 


41 


No   particular    standard  of 
admission. 


Two-thirds  from  other 
schools ;  rest  from  home 
teaching ;  former  preferred. 


Three  or  four  years 


Farmers  and  manufacturers 


42?.  to  50?.,  exclusive  of  extras 


20  masters,  .^.veraging  113?. 


Three  per  day,  with  liiscuit 
at  7  a.m.  Breakfast  and 
tea,  cotfee  or  milk  and 
bread  and  butter ;  dinner, 
pudding,  soup,  beef,  mut- 
ton, lish,  poultrv,  game, 
&c. 


VI. 


22  boai'dcrs,  36  day  scholars. 


Commercial  men. 


26?.  to  S'J.  boarders,  exclu- 
sive of  extras  ;  day  boys, 
2?.  and  5?. 

One  master  at  25?.,  one  youth 
in  trainin'.r. 


Four  per  day.  Breakfast, 
milk  or  cotfee  and  bread 
and  butter;  dinner,  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  pork,  &c., 
with  vegetables  and  pud 
ding ;  tea,  tea  or  milk 
bread  and  cheese  to  supper. 


1  to  80  in  67,291  cubic  feet ;  I  3  to  3  in  a  room,  26  in  339 


extra  for  separate  bed ; 
rise  at  5.30  in  summer, 
6.30  in  winter;  retire  at 
8.30  or  8 ;  disciijline  main- 
tained by  a  watchman. 


To  be  able  to  read  and  spell 


Geneimlly  from  some  other 


cubic  yards;  each  gene- 
i"ally  a  separate  bed ;  rise 
at  6  to  7i  ;  retire  at  S  p.m. ; 
discipline  maintained  by 
a  master  or  monitor. 


To  be  able  to  read. 


Almost     exclusively     from 


school,  and  preferred  thus.  I      other  schooJs. 


Two  years 


Four  or  five  years. 


(c),  separately  for  every  sub- '  Classified  according  to  (c)   -     According  to  (c). 
jcct. 


By  (b)  and  (c)  partly,  but  :  By  (e) 
not  by  (a). 


(a),  about  three-quarters ; 
(6),  in  exceptional  cases; 
(c),  variable,  because  vo- 
luntary. 


(a),  no;  (6)  and  (c),  yes,  at 
teacher's  discretion. 


48 


Seven-ninths  in  school ;  two- 
ninths  out  of  school  under 
master's  superintendence. 


(b)  and  (e) 


(fl).  by  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge  and  ability  to 
keep  pace  with  pupils  in  a 
liiglier  class. 


Day  boys,  30 ;  boarders,  48. 

Day  boys,  none ;  boarders, 
all  in  school  during  super- 
vision. 


(a).  1:0;  (?<),  slight. 
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Schools  Inquiry  CGinmission.  ■     ■ 

Specimens  of  20  Tabulated  Eeturns  from  Private. 


1.  Number  of  pupils  - 

I  2.  Occupation  of  parents 

i 

f  3.  School  fees   - 

;  4.  Staff  of  assistants  - 

5.  Meals 


€■  Bedrooms  and  disciplini^ 


VII. 


Six  boarders 


VIII. 


30  boarders,  10  day  scholars 


Tradesmen  and  manufacturers  -  ;  Commercial  men 

i 

301.  to  o5l.  boarders,  six  to  eight 
guineas  day  boys,  exclusive  of 
!      extras. 
t 

Salaries  of  assistants,  201.  to  50?., 
I      according'  to  ability. 


Four  i^er  day.    Breakfast,  milk.     Four.    Breakfast,  coffee,  bread 


Boarders,  SOI.  to  Sil.,  exclusive 
of  extras. 


Two  at  4:01.  and  oOl.  respectively 


coffee,  bread,  butter;  dinner, 
meat,  potatoes,  &c.,  bread,  and 
pudding;  tea,  tea,  bread, 
butter;  supper,  milk  and 
bread. 


Only  six  boarders  for  356  cubic 
yards  ;  one  teacher  sleeps  in 
the  r jora ;  rise  7-8 ;  retire  9  p.m. 


ISSTEUCIIOy. 

7.  Weeks  in  the  school  year  -  -  -  -  i  42  or  43 

8.  Knowledge  required  of  scholars  on  admission  -     How  to  read 


and  butter :  dinner,  joints,  pies 
or  ])uddings ;  tea,  bread,  butter, 
and  biscuits;  supper,  bread 
and    butter    or    cheese    and 


Two  in  a  room  960  cubic  feet; 
each  a  separate  bed ;  retire  at 
8.30;    rise  at  6.30;  discipline 

maintained  ))v  a  master. 


9.  Whether  scholars  usually  come  from  some 
other  school,  or  from  home  teaching,  and  in 
which  case  are  they  better  prepared. 


-  40     - 

-  ;  To  be  able  to  read  and  write 


From   other   schools,  and  pro-  |  TJsually  from  ladies' preparatory 
ferred  thus.  i      schools. 


According  to  {c)    - 


2.O.  Average  time  that  the  pupils  remain  in  the 
school. 

11.  Is  the  school  classified— 
(a)  By  one  leading  subject  or  group  of  subjects 

solely. 
(6)  By  one  leading  subject,  &c.  chiefly,  and 

other  subjects  subordinately,  or 
(e)  Separately  for  every  subject  or  group  of 

subjects  ?  [ 

12.  Are  the  scholars   promoted  from    class   to     By  their  proficiency 
class — 

(a)  By  seniority, 

(b)  By  marks  gained  for  work  done  in  the  half 

year, 

(c)  By  examination  at  the  end  of  the  half  , 

year,  or 

(d)  In  what  other  way  ?  ' 

13.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  scholars  in 
school  ? 

14.  What  proportion  of  the  lessons  are  learnt— 

(a)  In  school, 
(6)  Out   of   school,   imder   supervision  by  a 

teacher,  or 

(e)  Out  of  school,  not  under  supervision? 

15.  In  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German 
lessons,  are  the  scholars  allowed— 

{a)  To  use  translations, 

(b)  To  have  assistance  from  a  teacher,  or 

(c)  To  have  no  aid   bvit  grammar  and   dic- 

tionary ? 


Boarders,  32  ;  day  pupils,  272" 


All  in  school,  except  home  work 
of  day  boys. 


(a),  no;  (b),  yes,  if  necessary; 
(c),  yes. 


Five  to  six  years 


Classified    according 
subject. 


to    each 


(d),  as  they  seem  fitted  for  prc- 
motiou  by  my  own  judgment. 


About  35    - 
All  in  school 


{b),    in     cases     of    difiiculty ; 
(c),  always. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch's  Report. — Appendix  V 
Schools  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. — Boys — continued. 
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12  boarders 


Artizans,  manufactiu'ers,  and  j  Tradesmen,  farmers,  clerks.     Merchants,  &c. 
mercliants.  \      &c. 


Three     boarders,     18     day 
scholars. 

Farmers  and  tradesmen. 


Boarders,  26?.  to  30?.,  includ- 
ing all  extras;  day  boys, 
six  guineas. 

Head  master,  50?.;  second 
master,  40?. 


Four.  Breakfast,  coffee,  milk, 
bread  and  butter,  por- 
ridge ;  dinner,  beef  or 
mutton,  potatoes,  &c, ;  tea, 
tea,  bread  and  butter ; 
supper,  bread  and  butter. 


6  to  1  in  a  room  5,293  cubic 
feet ;  each  a  separate  bed ; 
retire  at  S^  p.m. ;  rise  at 
7i  a.m. ;  discipline  main- 
tained by  master. 


Nothing  required 


From    both ;    former    pre- 
feri-ed. 


Boarders,  25?.  to  30?.,  exclu- 
sive of  extras;  day  boys, 
three  and  four  guineas. 

Four  masters  at  40?.,  42?., 
25?.,  and  25?.  respectively, 
and  two  articled  pupils. 

Four.  Breakfast,  milk  or 
coffee,  bread  and  butter ; 
dinner,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
pudding,  and  vegetables  ; 
tea,  tea,  bread  and  butter ; 
supper,  treacle  or  cheese 
and  bread. 


7  in  largest,  4  in  smallest; 
8,758  cubic  feet  for  .30  ;  four 
have  single,  the  rest  double 
beds;  rise  at  6  a.m.;  retire 
at  7.45  and  8.45 ;  master 
goes  occasionally  in  his 
slippers,  in  dark,  and  thus 
maintains  discii)liuc. 


43 


Lower  school,  to  read  mono-     Reading 
syllables ;  up))er,  read  freely | 
and  do  compound  rules.      • 


23?.,  25?.,  and  27?.  for  boarders, 
exclusive  of  extras. 


18  and  20  guineas  for 
boardere ;  day  boys,  four 
guineas. 

Three   masters,   two   pupil  j  None,     the   master's    wife, 
teachers,    three     visiting  I      assists. 
masters. 


Three  per  day.  Breakfast, 
milk  and  bread  or  coft'ee 
and  bread  and  butter; 
dinner,  beef  or  mutton, 
vegetables,  pudding,  &c. ; 
supper,  as  at  breakfast ; 
tea,  three  evenings  per 
week. 

22  in  one  room ;  1,2.30  cubic 
yards  for  77  boys;  two 
boys  occupy  one  bed.  Rise 
at  6.30,  retire  at  S.15  or  9.30. 
Discii)liue  maintained  by 
monitors,  guided  by  pub- 
lished rules. 


Chiefly  from  other  schools 


Usually   from    some   other 
school. 


Ji  or  two  years 


-  I  About  three  year* 


2i  years 


wVccorUing  to  subjects   and  j  (a),by  grammar,  arithmetic,     (6) 
general  attainments.  i      and  Latin  or  French. 


By  (?/)  and  (c) 


(a)il>y  marks  gained  for  les-     (c) 
sons    and    exercises  and  i 
paper  examinations  period- 
ically. 


Four  jicr  day.  Breakfast, 
bread,  butter,  and  coft'ee  ; 
dinner,  beef,  potatoes, 
])udding;  tea,  tea,  bread, 
butter;  supi^er,  bread, 
milk,  &c. 


Three  in  C,189  cubic  feet; 
not  separate  beds.  Rise 
at  6.30,  retire  at  9.  Master 
sleeps  in  an  adjoining 
room. 


Nothing. 


From  other  schools. 


Day    pui)ils    seven    years, 
boarders  two  years. 

(a),  principally  reading  and 
arithmetic. 


(c?),  I  use  my  ownjudsment 
in  regard  to  their  skill  in 
reading  and  arithmetic. 


.Day  luipils,  28  ;  boarders,  39    30 


-  :  27i. 


AH  ni  school  but  home  work  Day  pupils  prepare  lessons  at 
j  home ;  boarders  in  school- 
I      room  with  a  teacher. 


(6),  all  except  (c) ;    (r),  let-     A  few  lessons  by  heart  at 
ters.  home.  ' 


-(h)  and  (r) 


(n),  no;   (/>),  boarders  may  ,  (o),no;  (^),ycs 
have  a  little  help. 


(a),   no;    {ij),   sometimes: 
(r),  yes. 
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Scliools  Inquiry  Commission. 

Specimens  of  20  Tabulated  Returns  from  Private 


XIII. 


1.  Number  of  pupils   - 

2.  Occupation  of  parents 

3.  School  fees  - 

*.  Staff  of  assistants  - 
5.  3Ieals 

6>  Bedrooms  and  discipline 


Instruction. 

7.  Weeks  in  tlie  school  year  -  -  -  - 

8.  Knowledge  required  of  scholars  on  admission  - 

9.  Wliethcr  scholars  usually  come  from  some 
other  school,  c^r  from  home  teaching,  and  in 
which  case  are  they  better  prepared. 

10.  Average  time  that  the  pupils  remain  in  the 
school. 

11.  Is  the  school  classified — 

(a)  By  one  leading  subject  or  group  of  subjects 

"solely, 
(h)  By  one  leading  subject,  &c.  chiefly,  and 

'other  subicets  sul)ordinately,  or 
(c)  Separately  "for  every  suVjject  or  group  of 

subjects? 

12.  Are  the  scholai-s  promoted  from  class  to 
class — 

(«)  By  seniority. 

(h)  By  marks  gained  for  work  done  in  the  half 

year, 
(c)  By  examination  at  the  end  of  the   half 

'year,  or 
(J)  In  what  other  way  ? 

13.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  scholars  in 

school  ? 

14.  "What  proportion  of  the  lessons  arc  learnt — 
in)  In  school, 

{h)  Out  of   school,  under  supervision   by    a 

teacher,  or 
(c)  Out  of  school,  not  under  supervision  ? 

15.  In  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German 
lessons,  are  the  scholars  allowed — 

(a)  To  use  ti-anslations, 
(6)  To  have  assistance  from  a  teacher,  or 
(c)  To  have   no  aid  but  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary ? 


35  boarders,  CO  day  scholars 
Merchants  and  manufacturers 


Boarders    Ttl.,    45?.,    and   54?., 
including  everything. 


Three  masters ;  classical  at  60?., 
mathematical  at  60?.,  com- 
mercial at  50?. 


Four  per  day.  Breakfast,  bread, 
butter,  coffee;  dinner,  beef  or 
mutton,  potatoes,  and  pudding ; 
tea,  bread,  and  butter  in  the 
evening. 


Nine  in  largest,  three  in  smallest. 
Half  the  bo.arders  have  separate 
beds.  Rise  at  6  in  summer, 
and  74-  in  winter;  retire  at 
9  p.m.  Masters  maintain  dis- 
cii)line. 


To  read  and  know  the  simple 
rules. 

About  equally  divided     • 


Four  years 


XIV. 


Throe    boarders,    sixteen     day 
scholars. 

Tradesmen  and  manufacturers  - 


Boarders  23  and  25  guineas,  day 
scholars  three  and  four  guineas. 


Four  per  day.  Breakfast,  bread 
and  butter,  coffee ;  dinner,  beef, 
mutton,  <S;e.,  vegetables,  pies, 
&c. ;  te.a,  l)rea(l,  butter,  tea; 
supper,  bread,  cheese,  beer,  &c. 


6,?04  cubic  feet  for  10:  not 
sejjarate  beds.  Rise  at  6  and  7, 
retire  at  9  and  9.30.  Jlonitors 
maintain  discipline. 


To  be  able  to  read 


From  other  schools,  and  pre- 
ferred so,  enpecially  when  been 
taught  by  females. 


Four  or  five  years 


(h),  commercial  subjects  are  the  i  («),  yes 
basis. 


(h),  by  marks  for   half  year's     Yes.    (c?),   by  greater  advance- 
work,   and    also    by   regulai-        meut  or  superior  intelligence. 


examinations 


Day  scholars,  32 ;  boarders,  38   - 

All  boarders'  lessons  are  learnt 
under  a  master's  supervision. 


(L)  and  (c) 


48  hours 


(«)  boarders  nearly  all  in  my 
presence  ;  (c),  day  pupils  at 
home. 


((t),  no;  {!})  and  (c),yes 


3Ir.  J.  G.  Fitclis  Report. — Apj)end'Lc  I". 
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XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


Seven  boarders,  30  day  boys  •  \  VI  boarders,  37  day  scholars  ■ 


Tradesmen,  kc. 


Boarders  20?.,  26/.,  .32?.     Day 
scliolars  4  to  13  guineas. 


One  at  2o?.  Visiting  masters 
as  required. 


Four  per  day.  Brealifast. 
coffee,  bread,  &c. ;  dinner, 
beef,  pork,  &e.,  vegetables, 
puddmg;  tea,  tea.  Ac.; 
supper,  bread,  butter, 
cheese. 


Three.  6,000  cubic  feet  for 
nine.  Not  separate  beds. 
Rise  at  6,  retire  at  S.  Moni- 
tors maintain  discipline. 


41 


From  botli ;  latter  prefcn-ed 


Tlu-ee  years 


Classified  in  each  subject 


By  examination 


Day  scholars,  24 ;  boarders, 
42 

(6),  frrammar,  fro<jfrniphy. 
spellings  by  boarders  ;  (c), 
tne  same  by  day  jnijiils. 


(ffj.yes,  in  8<')rac  cases;  (h), 
yt's ;  (c),  yes. 


2-t  bor.rders,  20G  day  scholars     52  boarders,  six  day  scholars 


Tradesmen 
turers. 


and    manufac-  I  Tradi<sn]ea  generally 


Boarders  25.  26,  and  60 
guineas,  day  scholars.10,12, 
and  14  guineas,  exclusive 
of  extras. 

Two.  at  40/.,  and  20?.,  respec- 
tively. Visiting  masters 
for  drill,  German,  &c.,  and 
drawins. 


Boarders  24?.  and  28?.,  day 
scholars  four  guineas,  ex- 
clusive of  extras. 


One  at  7.)?.  pm-  annum,  two 
at  41)?.,  two  at  30?.,  and  two 
at  20^.,  witli  lioard.  See.; 
one  at  2.j?.,  and  one  for  his 
instruction. 


Four   per  day.     Breakfast,  ]  Four  per   dny.     Brcsikfast 


tea  and  coffee,  bread  and 
butter;  dinner,  beef,  mut- 
ton, &c.,  puddings  and 
Tiies ;  tea,  tea,  bread  and 
butter ;  supper,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  jjresenes. 

Seven  in  largest  room,  and 
one  in  smallest,  9,412  cubic 
feet.  Separate  bed  for 
each.  Rise,  summer,  6  ; 
winter,  6^ ;  retire,  sum- 
mer, 8? ;  winter,  8^.  Mas- 
ters maintain  discipline. 


40 


Reading,  and  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

Most  from  other  scliools, 
generally  jtreiianitory ; 
preferred  from  the  better 
sort  of  preparatory  schools. 


coffee  with  bread  and 
butter ;  dinner,  beef  or 
veal  with  puddings ;  tea, 
tea,  bread  and  butter; 
supper,  bread  and  milk. 


Six  in  largest,  two  in 
smallest.  12,000  cubic  feet 
for  20.  Not  separate  beds. 
Rise  at  7,  retire  at  9.30. 
Masters  maintain  dis- 
cipline. 


Received  as  they  come 


•  1  One  year  and  a  half 


From  both 


Three  or  foin'  years 


Manufacturers,  &c. 

Boarders  34  to  40  gumeas, 
day  scholars  six  to  eight 
guineas,  exclusive  of  extras. 

Four  resident  and  one  semi- 
resident  receive  350?. 
Three  visiting  tutors,  148?. 


Four  a  day.  Breakfast, 
coffee,  cocoa,  &e.,  bread, 
cake,  kc. ;  dinner,  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  &c.,  vege- 
tables, jniddings,  and  pies ; 
tea;  supper,  bread  and 
milk. 

Eight  in  largest,  and  three 
in  least.  Each  may  have  a 
separate  bed.  Rise  at  6, 
retu-e  at  %h.  Masters  sleep, 
&c.,  in  rooms  adjoining. 


44. 


Read  and  spell  easy  lessons. 


Chiefly  former  ;   same  pre- 
ferred. 


Two  years. 


Alternate  fortnights  the  two     By  two  subjects,  arithmetic     (i)  and  (c)  plans  arc  adopted 


upper  divisions  are  classi 
lied  according  to  their 
attainments — 

(1)  In  classics. 

(2)  In  mathematics. 


Promoted  by  head  master's 
knowledge  of  their  pro- 
ficiency. 


Day  scholars,  26;  boarders, 
38  to  41. 

All  in  school  except  arith- 
metic and  writing. 


being    one,   and    general 
knowledge  the  other. 


By  (fj)  and  (c) 


(h)  and  {<•) 


About  3;i 


(a),  one  fourth;  {h),  three 
quarters  by  boarders  ;  (c), 
tlii-ee  quarters  by  day 
scholars. 


All  lessons    are 
school  hours. 


learnt  in 


(a),  no    (?j).yes;  (c).yes    •     (a),  no  ;  (6),  yes. 
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Schools  laqidnj  Comminscoji. 


Specimens  of  20  Tabulated  Keturns  from  Piivate  Schools  in  the  West  Eidirig  of 

Yorkshire, — Boys — con  tinned. 


i 

1>  Number  of  ])upiis  .           -           -           -           - 
I 

XIX. 

20  day  scholars 

XX. 

88  day  scholars. 

2.  Occupation  of  parents       .           .           -           - 

Tradesmen,  &c. 

Manufacturers,  &c. 

3.  School  fees   ..---- 

Day   scholars    6Z.  and  71.,   and 
charges  for  fires,  &c. 

24s.  to  28s. ;  extras  for  shorthand 
and  French. 

4.  Staff  of  assistants 

None          .... 

One  assistant,  5?.  per  year,  with 

private  tuition. 

S.  Meals 



6.  Bedi'ooms  and  discipline  -          -          -          - 

Insteuctiox. 

7.  Weeks  in  the  school  year  .          -          -          - 

4i 

48. 

8.  Knowledge  required  of  scholars  on  admission  - 

Read  monosyllables 

Nothing. 

9.  Whether    scholars    usually  come    from  some 
other  school,  or  from  home  teaching,  and  in 
which  case  are  they  better  prepared. 

Other  schools 

Generally  from  ladies'  schools  ; 
preferred  from  home. 

10.  Average  time  tliat  the  pupils  remain  in  the 
school. 

2^  years      .          -          .           . 

Five  or  six  years. 

11.  Is  the  school  classified— 

(a)  By  one  leading  subject  or  group  of  subjects 

solely, 

(b)  By  one  leatling  subject,  &c.  chiefly,  and 

other  subjects  subordinately,  or 

(c)  Separately  for  every  subject  or  group  of 

subjects  ? 

(c)    -          -          - 

By  proficiency  in  reading  and 
aritlimetic  and  writing  and 
grammar. 

12.  .\j-e   the    scholars    promoted  from  class   to 
class— 
(a)  By  seniority, 
(i)  By  marks  gained  for  work  done  in  the 

half  year, 
(»  By  examination  at  the  end  of  the  half  year, 

By   weekly   advancement    and 
half-yearly  examinations 

By  obsen'ation  and  a  weekly 
examination. 

or 
(d)  In  what  other  way  ? 

13.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  scholars  in 
school  ? 

'IS  hours      .... 

28. 

14.  What  ))roportion  of  the  lessons  are  learnt — 
(a)  In  school, 
(6)  Out    of   school,  under  supervision    by  a 

teacher,  or 
(c)  Out  of  school,  not  under  supervision  ? 

(«),  chiefly ;  (c),  all  home  tasks 

(a),  three-quarters;  (c).aquarter. 

IS.  In  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German 
lessons,  are  the  scholars  allowed— 
(a)  To  use  ti-anslations, 
(6)  To  have  assistance  from  a  teacher,  or 
(e)  To  have   no  aid   but  granrmar  and  dic- 
tionary ? 

Not  taught           ... 

W. 
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16.  Are  Latin,  French,  and  German   exercises 
done — 
(a)  In  prose,  or 
(6)  In  verse  ? 

17a  Are  sncli  exercises,  if  any, — 

(a)  Short  sentences  taken  from  exercise  books, 
(6)  Continuous  pieces  fur  translation,  or 
(c)  Original  composition  'r 

18>  Are  examples  in  arithmetic  or  mathematics— 
(a)  Taken  from  text  books, 
(6)  Dictated  orally  by  the  teacher,  or 
(c)  Set  in  writing  ? 

19.  Are  the  scholars  taught  history — 
(a)  Prom  abridgments, 
lb)  From  standard  authors,  or 
(c)  From  oral  lectures  ? 

20<  Are    the  scholars    taught    natural  history, 
physics,  or  chemistry — 

(a)  By  text  books, 

(b)  By  oral  lectures, 

(c)  With  specimen  objects  and  experiments 

sho\vTi  by  the  teacher  or  lecturer,  or 
{(1)  With  specimen  objects  handled,  and  ex- 
periments worked  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves ? 

21.  Ai-e  the  following  subjects  taught,  and   in 
what  way  ? — 

{a)  Geometrical  drawing. 
(6)  Perspective. 

(c)  Freehand  drawing  from  the  flat. 
(</)  Freehand  drawing  from  models. 
(s)  Colouring. 

22.  lae  th(f  following  subjec'ts  taught,  and  in 
what  way  V — 

(a)  Harmony. 

(b)  Instrumental  music. 
ic)  Class  singing. 

(d)  Solo  singing'. 

23.  How  often  is  the  school  examined,  by  what 
examiners,  and  in  what  subjects  'i 


2ft.  What  system  of  rewards  and  prizes  is  in 
use  in  the  school  r 


25.  Is  it  part  of  the  system  to  modify  the  course 
of  the  school  in  the  case  of  boys— 

(a)  Who  show  a  particular  aptitude  for  certain 

studios, 

(b)  Who  are  intended  liy  their  ijarents  for 

certain  lines  of  life,  or 
(e)  Wlio  after  trial  appear  specially  disquali- 

lied  for  any  part  of  the  school  work 't 
If  so,  how  is  it  done  'i 

26.  Is  the  0B«linar>  school  instruction  snnTicient, 
without  supi)leinentary  aid,  to  jirepare  a  boy  of 
good  ability  for  success  in  the  competitive 
examinations  for  scholarsliips  at  the  universities, 
and  for  the  civil,  military,  and  East  India 
services  ? 

Is  Xhe  scliool  connected  with  any,  and  if  so, 
with  what  religious  denomination  V 

27.  Wliat  i)rovi3ion  is  made  for  religious  in- 
struction and  for  jn-ayers? 


I. 


II. 


In  prose 


{a)  and  (J),  yes 


Both  [a)  and  (h)   - 


From  (a)  and  {b) 


Both  (a)  and  (i) ;  also  by  dia- 
grams and  experiments. 


{a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (r),  yes; 
individually  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  di-awing  master. 


(i),  yos  ;  individually  under  the 
direction  of  the  music  master. 


Half-yearly;  by  the  principal,  in 
all  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
Form  E. 


Prizes  awarded  lialf-yearly  ac- 
cording to  merit  in  the  "prin- 
cipal subjects,  and  for  deport- 
ment. 

Yes,  for  (b),  when  the  hours 
for  regular  subjects  are  cur- 
tailed to  give  more  time  for 
the  subjects  desired. 


The  school  is  opened  to  and 
attended  by  all  denomina- 
tions. 

Scnt>turo  reading,  &c. ;  extem- 
porary prayers  are  used,  at 
which  ail  the  boarders  arc 
present. 


(«). 


(a),  (6),  and  (c). 


(a),  {b),  and  (c). 


(6)  and  (c). 


(a)  and  (b). 


(«).  (i).  (C),  [d),  (€}. 


(i),  (c). 


Every   six    monthi! ;    by    their 
teachers ;  in  a!!. 


Book  prizes  every  six  months. 


Yes. 


With  none. 


Sunday  and  first  hour  of  Mon- 
day devoted  to  religious  in- 
struction; Tliornton's  "Family 
Prayers;"  not  all  nccossarily 
I)rosent. 
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III. 


16.  Are  Latin,  French,  ami    German  exercises 
done— 

(a)  In  prose,  or 
(6)  In  verse  r 

17.  Are  such  exercises,  if  any, — 

(a)  Shf.rt  sentences  taken  from  exercise  books, 

(b)  Continuous  piec's  for  transhiiion,  or 

(c)  Originiil  composition "? 

18.  Are  examples  in  aritlunetic  or  mathematics— 
{a)  Talvcn  from  text  books, 

(b)  Dictated  oi-ally  by  the  teacher,  or 

(c)  Set  in  writing  ? 

19.  Are  tlie  scholars  tanght  histoiy— 

(a)  From  abridgments, 

\b)  From  standard  authors,  or 
{c)  From  oral  lectures  ? 

20.  Are  the    scholars   taught    natural    history, 
jihysics,  or  chemistry — 

(n)  By  text  books, 

(b)  By  oral  lectures, 

(c)  "With  specimen  objects  and  experiments 

shown  by  the  teacher  or  lecturer,  or 
{(1)  "With  specimen  olyects  handled,  and  ex- 
periments worked  by  the  scholai-s  them- 
selves 'i 

21.  Are  the  following  subjects  tauo-ht,  and  ia 
what  way? — 

(a)  Geometrical  drawing. 
\b)  Pt-rspective. 

(c)  Freehand  drawing  from  the  flat. 

(d)  Freehand  drawing  from  models. 

(e)  Colouring. 

22.  Are   the  following  subjects   taught,  anl  in 
what  way  V — 

(a)  Harmony. 

(b)  Instrumental  music. 

(c)  Class  shiging. 

(d)  Solo  singing. 

23.  How  often  is  the  school  examined,  by  what 
examiners,  and  in  what  subjects? 


24.  What  system  of  rewaiils  and  ijrizes  is  in  use 

in  the  school  ? 


25.  Is  it  part  of  the  system  to  modify  the  course 
of  the  school  in  the  case  of  boys — 

(a)  Who  show  a  particular  aptitude  for  certain 
studies, 

{h)  Who  are  intended  by  their  parents  for 
certain  lines  of  life,  or 

(c)  Who  after  tritd  ai)pear  specially  disquali- 
fied fur  any  part  of  the  school  work  ? 

If  so,  how  is  it  done  ? 

26.  Is  the  ordinary  school  instruction  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of 
good  ability  for  success  in  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations'for  scholarships  at  the  universities, 
and  for  the  civil,  militarj-,  antl  East  India  ser- 
vices ? 

Is  the  school  connected  with  any,  and  if  so, 
with  what  religious  denomination  ? 

27.  Wbat  provision  is  made  for  religious  instnic- 
tion  and  for  prayers  ? 


(a),  yes;  (i),  no,  except  in  a  few 
cases. 


{a),  at   first;   (&),  afterwards; 
(c),  occasionally. 


(rt),  generally ;  (b),  once  a  week ; 
(c),  once  a  quarter. 


(rt),}-es 


(6),  one  afternoon  a  fortnight ; 
(c),ycs;  (rf),yes. 


(a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  yes;  (e),  some- 
times. The  only  two  juniors 
distinguished  in  drawing  at 
Cambridge,  middle  class  ex- 
amination, December  1862, 
were  from  this,  school. 


Eight  learn  mf.sic,  four  the 
jjiano :  all  boarders  learn 
singing  twice  a  week,  and 
all  solo  singing. 


Twice  everj-  half  year  ;  by  local 
clergy  and  friends ;  in  divinity, 
mathematics,  and  classics. 


Zl.  worth  of  books  given  for 
proficiency  or  improvement 
every  half  year. 


(c),  sometimes  boys  on  account 
of  ill  health  or  deficiency  are 
excused  Latin. 


Yes,   if   he  continues   till  the 
proper  age. 


With  Church  of  England 
Scripture  once  a  week ;  boarders 
again  on  Sunday ;  prayers  be- 
fore and  after  school ;  boarders 
present. 


IV. 


Latin  in  both ;  other  languages 
in  prose  oidy. 


Partly  of  all  three 


In  all  three  ways  - 


(a)    and   (6),  chiefly;    (c), 
casionally. 


By  all  four  modes 


All  five  are  taught 


All  are  taught 


Twice  a  year;  by  principal  and 
masters ;  in  nearly  all  subjects. 


Certificates  at  Christinas ;  books 
at  Midsummer. 


(a),  (6),  (c) ;  this  is  occasionally 
done  by  exempting  such  boys 
from  attendance  on  particular 
classes. 


res 


With  none 


Scripture  and  catechism  daily; 
the  incumbent  gives  an  ad- 
dress every  fortnight ;  jjrayers 
twice  a  day;  "Altar  of  the 
Household,"  &c. 
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V. 


Yes,  both 


All  tliree 


All 


Generally  (a)  and  (c) ;  only 
advanced  students  (h). 


By  all  four  modes 


All  of  these 


All  of  them;  harmony  by 
lectures ;  instrumental 
music,  class  singing,  and 
solo  siniring  by  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  music 
master. 


Weekly  and  half-yearly;  by 
indei>endent  examiners ; 
in  all  subjects. 


100?.  Riven  in  prizes  half- 
yearly  for  industry  and 
proficiency. 


Yes,  but  care  is  taken  tliat 
his  general  education  is 
not  retarded,  cr  some 
faculties  dwarfed. 


It  is 


Churdi  of  England  - 


A  re>iileiit  college  chaplain; 
Scripture  and  selections 
from  Prayer  Book  read 
morning  and  evening. 


VI. 


In  prose 


(a)  aud  {b) 


(a),  chiefly;  (6),  also 


(.a) 


(«) 


(a)   and  {c),  by  a  resident 
master. 


(J),  by  a  professional  gentle- 
man who  attends  once  a 
week. 


Half-yearly;   by   the  prin- 
cipal ;  in  half-year's  work. 


Certificates,     money,     and 
books  for  proficiency. 


(a),  occasionally  ;    (b),  fre- 
quently; (c),  seldom. 


Questionable 


Not  under  the  control  of  any 
n-liK-ious  l)Ody;  principal  is 
a  Wcsieyan  local  i)n.'aclRT. 

Scripture  and     catechism 

tauffht  ;  extemporaneous 

prayers  mornuig      and 
evening. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Latin  and  French  in  prose; 
Latin  only  in  verse. 


(a),   generally;    (6),   some- 
times ;  (c),  no. 


(a),  geiierally  ;    {b),  often; 
(c),  no. 


{a),  Kenerally    {b),  yes ;  (c), 


Only  taught  incidentally 


{a),  W,  {d),  (e)  are  taught 
by  a  drawing  master. 


(a),  (/>),  (<•),  (rf),by  general 
musical  instruction. 


Latin  and  Freuch  in  prose. 


From  Arnold's,  Dr.  Smith's, 
aud  Dc  Fivas'  books. 


(a),  generally ;  (i),  fi-equently 


Read    history    and     learn 
abridgments. 


Tlie    elements     from    text 
books  ;  also  ('j)  and  (c). 


Principally  landscape  draw- 
ing in  pencil  aud  iu 
colours ;  also  drawing  from 
objects. 


Private  lessons  on  inanoforte, 
&c. 


AVeckly ;  by  the  master ;  in     Every  luilf  year ;  by  master 
difi'erent  subjects.  and  College  of  Preceptors ; 

in  all  school  work. 


Rewards  for  good  beha\iour 
and  industry. 


{a),  (Jj),  if  parents  request 
it,  and  the  request  be 
reasonable. 


I  am  afraid  not. 


Not  connected  with  any 
religious  body. 

Every  morning  a  chapter 
from  tlio  Bible  read  and 
explained ;  no  prayers. 


Rewards  according  to  num- 
ber of  marks  in  examina- 
tion and  good  conduct. 


All  work  is  modified  to  suit 
the  prospects  of  pupils. 


We  attend  church,  but  are 
not  bound  to  it. 

Daily  lessons  ;  prayers  night 
and  morning,  wlieu  all 
the  family  are  present. 


C  C 
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16.  Are  Latin,  French,  and  German   exercises 
done — 
fa)  In  prose,  or 
(b)  In  verse  ? 

X7.  Are  such  exercises,  if  any, — 

(a)  Short  sentences  taken  from  exercise  books, 

(b)  Continuous  pieces  for  translation,  or 

(c)  Original  composition  ? 

18.  Are  examples  in  arithmetic  or  mathematics— 
(a)  Taken  from  text  books, 

(6)  Dictated  orally  by  the  teacher,  or 
(c)  Set  in  vrriting  ? 

19.  Are  the  scholars  taught  histoi-y — 

(a)  From  abridgments, 

(b)  From  standard  authors,  or 
:        (c)  From  oral  lectures  ? 

20.  Are   the    scholars   taught   natural  histoiy, 
physics,  or  chemistry — 

(a)  By  text  books, 
(h)  By  oral  lectures, 

(c)  W'ith  specimen  objects  and  experiments 

sho\vn  by  the  teacher  or  lecturer,  or 
{d)  With  specimen  objects  handled,  and  ex- 
periments woi'ked  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves ? 

21.  Are  the  following  subjects   taught,  and  in 
what  way  ? — 

(a)  Geometrical  drawing. 
(6)  Perspective. 

(c)  Freehand  drawing  from  the  flat. 

(d)  Freehand  d^a^ving  from  models. 

(e)  Coloiu'ing. 

22.  Are  the  following  subjects  taught,  and  in 
what  way  ? — 

{a)  Hai-mf)ny. 

(b)  Instrumental  music. 
\c)  Class  singing. 

(d)  Solo  singing. 

23.  How  often  is  the  school  examined,  by  what 
examiners,  and  in  what  subjects  ? 


24.  "WTiat  system  of  rewards  and  prizes  is  in  use 
in  the  school  ? 


25.  Is  it  part  of  the  system  to  modify  the  course 
of  the  school  in  the  case  of  boys — 

(a)  "Who  show  a  particular  aptitude  for  certain 

studies. 

(b)  "Who  are  intended  by  their  parents  for 

certain  lines  of  life,  or 

(c)  "UTio  after  trial  appear  specially  disquali- 

fied for  any  part  of  the  school  work  ? 
If  so,  how  is  it  done  ? 

26.  Is  the  ordinary  school  instruction  sufficient, 
■without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of 
good  ability  for  success  in  the  competitive  exa- 
minations for  scholarships  at  the  universities, 
and  for  the  civil,  militarj-,  and  East  India 
services  ? 

Is  the  school  connected  vrith  any,  and  if  so, 
with  what  religious  denomination  ? 

27.  "What  pro\dsion  is  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion and  for  prayers  ? 


IX. 


X. 


Prose  (principally) 


{a)  and  {b) 


(o),  (i),and(c) 


From  (b)  and  (c) 


Not  taught  any 


{c),  by  teachers,  from  copies  and 
blackboard. 


[b],  yes;  (c)  and  {d),  by  lessons 
in  evening. 


Never  has  been  publicly  examined 


Prizes  and  certificates  for  pro- 
ficiency and  good  conduct. 


Yes,  for  (a)  and  {h) ;  mostly  by 
individual  teaching,  and  partly 
by  class. 


Yes,  we  think  so   • 


Church  of  England 


Lessons  in  Scripture ;  family 
prayers  night  and  morning; 
chiefly  from  the  Liturgy. 


(a),  in  prose 


(n)  and  (6),  both 


(a),  (6),  and  (c) 


(a),  in  lower  classes :  (6),  the 
upper  classes  all ;  (e). 


Physics  and  chemistry,  (a),  (6), 
and  (c). 


(a),  (h),  (c),  (d),  shown  the 
method,  and  afterwards  in- 
si)ected  by  the  master. 


(6),  pianoforte;   (c),  first 
then  with  words. 


solfa. 


First  20  pupils  annually ;  College 
of  Preceptors ;  in  all  subjects. 


■Prizes  for  order,  memoiy,  mind, 
and  special  subjects. 


(rt)  and  (i)  tea  certain  extent; 
by  taking  off  the  time  from 
one  subject  and  adding  it  to 
the  special  one. 


No 


Non© 


A  daily  Bible  lesson,  and  home" 
lesson  Mondays ;  a  short  collect 
read  in  morning  and  Lord's 
Prayer  M  evening. 
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XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


(«) 


(«)     » 


{a),  {b) 


C«).  (h). 


(a) 


(«),  always 


(a)  and  ifi) 


[a),  priiiciimlly  ;  (•6)  aud»(c) 
sometimes. 


(a) 


Orally 


(rt).  {I),  (c),  id)   (e) 


(i),  piano;  (c),  yes 


Quarterly  ;  by  the  principal 
and  mast€rs ;  in  all  sub- 
jects studid. 


Prizes  and  medals  for  profi- 
ciency; medal  for  good 
conduct. 


{a),  not  as  ande;  (6),  yes, 
as  far  as  is  practicable. 


No 


Daily  roadinprs  of  Scrintui-c 
and  nraycr ;  liislion  JJIoni- 
field  s  i)niyers  iiseu  or  ex- 
tomporo. 


In  prose,  but  a  little  Latin 
in  verse. 


(a),  such  as  Arnold's  com- 
position. 


(a),  generally  ;  (c),  at  stated 
periods. 


(a),   the  jimiors;    (b),   the 
seniors. 


(a),  W,and(e) 


(0) 


Have  occasionally  a  lecture, 
but  are  taught  separately. 


XIY. 


Latin  exercises  in  prose. 


(a),  yes. 


(a),  yes ;  (J),  yes ;  {c),  to  ad- 
vanced pupils. 


(a)  and  (b). 


ia). 


Only   one     learns     instru-  '  Se))ai'ately 
mental  music.  I 


{a)  and  {b). 


{a)  and  (i)  by  professors. 


No  exammations 


No  prizes 


I  endeavour  to  adapt  the  in- 
struction to  their  personal 
abilities  and  requirements. 


I  think  so 


With  none 


Yearly ;  by  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors ;  in  all  subjects. 


No  prizes;  certificates  b.v 
the  Oxford  and  Cambrldt r 
authorities. 


More  attention  is  devoted 
to  particular  subjects 
when  parents  make  this 
request. 


Yes. 


Not  connected  with  any  re- 
ligious denomination. 


Books  are  presented  occa- 
sionally for  good  beha- 
viour and  general  improve- 
ment. 

(a)  and  (6),  yes ;  by  paying 
particular  attention  to 
those  stu(H<'s  which  I  have 
ascertained  to  be  adapted 
to  any  Viranch  of  business. 


Religious  instruction  often  !  Bible  historv  is  a  subject  of 
given  orally;  I'jimily  I  study;  family  prayers 
prayers  morning  and  j  from' "The  Altar  of  the 
evening.  Household." 


Not  necessarilv.  but  I  and 
all  boarders  attend  Church 
of  England. 

Rending  Scripture  daily, 
and  learning  Scripture 
liistory ;  j)rayers  from  my 
own  selection ;  all  boarders 
jiresent. 
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16.  Are    Latin,  French,  and  German   exercises 
done — 

(a)  In  prose,  or 
(6)  In  verse? 

17.  Are  such  exercises,  if  any, — 

(a)  Short  sentences  taken  from  exorcise  books, 
{b)  Continuous  pieces  for  translation,  or 

{c)  Original  composition  ? 

18.  Are  examples  in  arithmetic  or  mathematics— 
(rt)  Taken  from  text  books, 

\b)  Dictated  orally  by  the  teacher,  or 
(c)  Set  in  writing  ? 

19.  Are  the  scholars  taught  history— 
{a)  From  abridgments, 

(b)  From  standard  authors,  or 
\c)  From  oral  lectures  ? 

20.  Are    the   scholars   taught    natiu'al   history, 
physics,  or  chemistry — 

(a)  By  text  books, 

(b)  By  oral  lectures, 

(c)  "With  specimen  objects  and   experiments 

shown  by  the  teacher  or  lecturer,  or 
{d)  With    specimen  objects  handled,  and  ex- 
periments worked  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves ? 

21.  Are  the  following  subjects  taught,  and  in 
what  way  ? — 

{a)  Geometrical  drawing. 

lb)  Perspective 

ic)  Freehand  drawing  from  the  flat. 

Id)  Freehand  drawing  from  models. 

(e)  Colouring. 

22.  Are  the  following  subjects  taught,  and   in 
what  way  ? — 

(a)  Harmony. 

(b)  Instrumental  music. 

(c)  Class  singing. 

(d)  Solo  singing. 

23.  How  often  is  the  school  examined,  by  what 
examiners,  and  in  what  subjects? 


24.  Wliat   system  of  rewards  and  prizes  is  in 
use  in  the  school  ? 


25.  Is  it  part  of  the  system  to  modify  the  course 
of  the  school  in  the  case  of  boys  — 

(a)  Wlio  show  a  particular  aijtitude  for  certain 
studies. 

(6)  "Who  are  intended  by  their  parents  for 
certain  lines  of  life,  or 

(c)  Wlio  after  trial  apjjear  specially  disquali- 
fied for  any  part  of  the  school  work  ? 

If  so,  how  is  it  done  ? 

26.  Is  the  ordinary  school  instruction  sufficient, 
without  supplementary  aid,  to  prepare  a  boy  of 
good  ability  for  success  in  the  competitive  exa- 
mination for  scholarships  at  the  universities, 
and  for  the  civil,  militarj-,  and  East  India 
services  ? 

Is  the   school  connected  with  any,  and  if  so, 
with  what  religious  denomination  ? 

27.  What  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion and  for  prayers  ? 


XV. 


(a)  and  (6),  if  required   - 


Yes 


Yes 


Half-yearly ;  master  and  clergy- 
men ;  in  subjects  taught. 


Books 


(a),  (i),and  (c),yes;  by  allow- 
ing tliem  to  study  chiefly  the 
branch  most  suited  for  them. 


No ;  pupils  are  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholics. 

Religious  instruction  given ; 
prayers  used,  Jcnks's  devotion 
by  Simeon,  and  Prayer  Book. 


XVI. 


Latin,   French,    and    German, 
prose. 


(a)  and  (Jj) 


(a),  (6),  and  (e) 


(a)  aiid  (c)  • 


(i),  {c),and(</) 


Yes,  by  the  Local  School  of  Art 
master. 


(&).  the  pianoforte  is  taught  by 
an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London  : 
(a),  (c),  and  [d)  not  taught. 


Generally  once  a  year ;  mostly 
by  university  graduates  ;  in 
all  subjects. 


Books,  desks,  di-awing  materials, 
&c. 

(1)  for  half-years' marks, 

(2)  for  examinations. 

{a)  They  are  taught  separately 
in  their  ovvn  specialities ;  (c) 
are  allowed  to  discontinue  any 
study  for  which  naturally  dis- 
qualified. 


I  believe  so 


No 


Bible  read  daily;  family  prayers 
and  extempore ;  "  The  Altar 
of  the  Household"  used  in 
master's  absence. 
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XVII. 


In  prose 


(rt),yes;  (&),  j-es;  (c),  no 


(«),  (h),  and  (c) 


(a),  (i),  and  (c) 


Not  taiisrlit 


(a),  (6),  (e),  (d),  (f).taueht 
by  the  School  of  \n 
master. 


(c),  taupht    the     boarders, 
but  not  day  schohirs. 


Some  po  cverj"  year  to  the 
Cambridge  Local  Exami- 
nations. 


Prizes  twice  a  year  to  those 
who  have  distinciiislied 
tliemsclvcs. 


(a),  {h),  and  (c'),  yes ;  by  cn- 
couraKint?  a  taste  for  any 
jmrtifiilar  study,  and 
jillowinjr  those  subjects 
to  drop  for  which  th(;re  is 
no  taste. 


Xo  opportunity  of  testing 
it,  as  boys  leave  too  soon. 


With  none 


Religious  instruction  every 
Monday  nftemcKni ;  family 
prayers  for  boarders,  but 
no  school  prayers. 


XVIII. 


(c/),  yes;  {h),  seldom 


(a),  for  juniors  ;  (h),  those 
more  advanced ;  (c),  for 
seniors. 


[a)  and  {h) 


{a),   for  juniors :    (&),   for 
more  advanced;  (e),yes. 


{a),  (i),  (c),  and  (rf)  - 


All   taugrht    by   the   Leeds 
School  of  Art  master. 


(6),(<').and  ((7)  by  profes- 
sionals. 


Half  quarterly  ;  by  princi- 
pal and  vice-principal ;  in 
all  subjects. 

Books,  instruments,  &c.  for 
dilipenee,  &c. ;  each  KM) 
marks  have  a  half-yearly 
lixed  money  value. 


(rt)  yes ;  [h)  yes 


XIX 


(a)  and  {b),  sometimes  ;  (c), 
mostly. 


(ff)  and  (e),  mostly 


(a),   partly;    (h)    and    (c), 
chiefly. 


(a)    by   means   of    instru- 
ments. 


Yes 


No 


School   prayers   extem])oi-e, 
and  Dr.  lletcher's. 


Every  week  ;  by  myself  ;  in 
all  subjects. 


No  rewards    • 


Ye"!,  by  classifying  them  in 
the  best  manner  possible. 


Xo 


Xo 


Xone :  irregularity  fif  at- 
tendance prevents  this 
religious  duty. 


XX. 


In  prose. 


(«). 


All  three. 


(a),  (J),  and  {c). 


(b)  and  (e). 


id),  from  problems  worked 
andexi)lained  on  the  bliick- 
board;  (c),  from  copies; 
(e),  from  chromo-litho- 
gi-aphs. 


Once  a  year,  Christmas  ;  by 
some  other  schoolmaster  ; 
in  all  the  subjects  taught. 


To  the  two  most  proficient 
in  each  subject ;  the  boy 
in  each  class  for  attend- 
ance, conduct,  and  home 
lesson  marks. 

(a)  developed  to  the  full 
extent  allowed  by  the  time 
allotted  to  those  subjects. 

(b)  specially  trained  for  it. 
(<■)  omit  that  part  of    the 

school  work. 


I  should  think  so. 


N'ono 


fwo  Scripture  Irssons  a  week, 
jiniyers  nJKht  imd  morning, 
an  "  introductory  one,  cx- 
tcnii)iirc,  eniliiig  with 
Lcjrd's  I'rayer. 
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28.  Are  there  any  lessons  on  Sundays,  and  what 
are  the  regulations  about  attendance  on  divine 
worship  on  Sunday  ? 


Z9.  ^^^lat  punishments  are  in  use,  and  for  what 
ofTences  are  they  inflicted  r 


Scri]itural  texts  as  lessons ; 
Scripture  reading  ai:  I  exposi- 
tion; boarders  attend  dirtne 
service  twice. 


Chiefly  a  task  as  an  imposition, 
and  deprivation  of  privileges 
allowed  to  non-ofl'enders,  for 
falsehood  or  a  breach  of  rule  ; 
corporal  only  in  extreme  cases, 
and  then  publicly;  tasks  only 
may  be  imposed  by  assistants. 

30.  Are  there  any  monitors  empowered  to  aid  in  i  Yes  -  .  -  .  . 

maintaining  discipline ;  and  is  there  any  rule 
that  the  scholars  should  never  be  out  of  the 
presence  of  some  teacher  or  other  ? 

3X.  "What  are  the  means  of  enforcing  regularity  :  Time  lost  by  late  attendance  or 
of  attendance;  and  what  are  the  most  frequent  i  luinecessary  absence  redeemed 
cautes  alleged  for  occasional  absenci;  V  |      by  working  over   hours ;  de- 

,      tained   by   jjarents   on   some 
service  or  otlier. 


32.  Have  the  scholars  access  to  any  school  libraiy  ? 


33.  Playground:  its  size  and  distance  from  the 
school. 


34.  Hours  of  play,  and  description  of  games. 


3S.  Is  drilling,  or  are  any  athletic  exercises  taught 
as  a  part  of  the  school  system  ? 


36.  ^Vhat  svibjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  yowc  scholai's  ? 


Magazines  and  books  supplied 
by  the  principal. 

A  playground  of  1,T6S  square 
yards  is  adjoining ;  also  a  large 
pasture  ground  at  a  distance 
for  cricket,  &c.  on  half-day 
holidays ;  no  covered  place  for 
wet  weather. 

21;  cricket,  football,  &c.;  a  mas- 
ter present :  no  gj-mnasium. 


Yes,   but 
hours. 


apart    from    school- 


English  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, arithmetic,  algebra,  book- 
keeping, and  other  counting- 
house  requirements;  mensu- 
ration and  Slu^•e.^^ng,  me- 
chanical drawing,  historj-,  geo- 
E-aphy,  and  in  many  cases 
atin.' 


37.  "What  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe     Principally   those   relating 
to  be  prefen-cd  by  the  parents  ?  comihercial"!)ursuits 


38.  AVhat  difficulties,  if  any,  do  you  find  in  the 
discharge  of  your  dutv '-  '  I 


to 


39.  Ai'ould  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage 
or  otherwise  if  your  school  were  examined 
annually  and  publicly  reported  on  by  indepen- 
dent examiners :  and,  if  such  examiners  are 
desirable,  how  should  thej-  be  appointed  ? 


40.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  possible  or  expedient 
to  give  boys  at  scliool  a  direct  preparation  for 
the  particular  occupations  for  which  they  may 
be  intended  by  their  parents  ? 


Not  in  our  case;  beuig  strictly 
private,  only  a  limited  nutnber 
of  boys  are  taken,  and  those 
are  obtained  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  parties  as 
have  or  have  liad  children  at 
school. 


Yes 


Only  Bible  lessons ;  boai-ders 
compelled  to  go  twice  to 
chiu'ch  «ith  their  masters. 


No  corporal  whatever ;  exti-a 
lessons  for  violation  of  rules : 
sending  to  bed  and  depriva- 
tion of  half-holiday ;  imposi- 
tions after  school  hoiu's. 


Monitors  in  rotation  to  prevent 
careless  habits,  appointed  by 
principal ;  boarders  always 
under  the  care  of  master  on 
duty. 

Bad  marks  and  impositions 


Yes  - 


A  jjlaygroiuid  of  two  acres  about 
10  yards  from  school ;  certain 
scliool-rooms  for  wet  weather. 


20  ;  cricket,  football,  &c. ;  a  gym- 
nasium ;  masters  join. 


Yes  - 


Classics,  mathematics,  and  mc 
dern  languages. 


The  same 


None 


Yes,  certainly,  by  public  exami- 
uei-s. 


Yes 
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III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Collect    is    prepared,     and  Two  hours'  Bible  reading;     Lectxires   on   Scripture   by     One    hour    Scripture;      in 

Scripture  liistorj- ;  boarders,  attend    service    twice    a  '      chaplain  7-8  a.m. ;  attend        mornmg  attend  the  place 

attend    church    morniiig  day ;  playing  and  ordinary        church  morning  and  after-  |      of    the   parents'    choice; 

and  evening.  studies  prohibited.              j      noon.                                          evening  all  attend  chapel. 


CJorporal  only  by  head 
master ;  for  moral  offences, 
gross  impudence,  or  sys- 
tematic idleuess,  privately; 
masters  set  impositions 
and  keep  in. 


Monitors  only  report;  ap- 
pointed by  head  master; 
yes,  except  occasionally. 


JEtegistpring  late  boys ;  keep- 
ing ni  after  three  times  ; 
prize  for  punctuality. 


On  Sunday 


A  plaground  of  1^  acres,  with 
two  minutes'  walk ;  no 
covered  playground  for 
wet  weather. 


Detention  in  school ;  tasks 
and  fines;  no  corporal; 
masters  can  keep  in,  with 
or  without  hard  work. 


No  monitors  - 


Rewards  for  puuctuahty ; 
fines  for  lateness ;  ill 
health  and  visiting. 


To  two,  one  for  Sunday  aud 
one  for  week  days. 


A  playground  of  34  acres 
quite  near ;  rooms  for  play 
in  wet  weather ;  a  covered 
playground  being  made. 


22 ;    cricket,   football,   &c. ;     25 ;    cricket,    football,   &c. ; 
athletic  sports  once  a  year.  [      a  master   genei-ally   pre- 
I      sent ;  apparatus  for  gym- 
nastic exercises. 


A  drill  master  attends  twice 
a  week. 


Classics,   mathematics,  and 
modem  languages. 


They  arc  generally  satisfied 
.    with  the  routine. 


Parents  are  afraid  of  my 
giving  them  too  good  an 
education. 


No  ;  the  Oxford  and  middle- 
class  examiners  are  quite 
sutncient.  If  the  exami- 
ners from  CuuibridKC 
could  undcrtaku  to  exa- 
mine at  a  more  moderate 
chai-go,  I  think  most 
schools  would  enijiloy 
them. 

Not  until  after  Ij  or  16  years 
of  age. 


A    retired    officer 
drill,  &c. 


teaches 


English  language ;  grammar 
generally  ;  historv,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  Latin  and 
Greek,  French  and  Ger- 
man, natural  philosoi)liy, 
arithmetic,  geometry, 
algebra. 


Those  which  hajipen  to  ac- 
cord with  their  own  ideas 
of  practical  utility. 


Advanced  age  and  an  unpre- 
pared state  at  entrance ; 
early  removal  to  business. 


Yes,  if  conducted  so  as  to 
furnish  an  additional 
stimulus  to  puijils ;  the 
examiners  should  ))e  of 
practical  experience  and 
accredited  scholars. 


Imposition,  di-ill,  aud  stop- 
page of  libertj-;  corporal 
punisliment  not  sanc- 
tioned ;  masters  give  im- 
positions up  to  5(10  lines, 
but  genei-ally  report. 


Yes  ;  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  be  always  under 
supervision. 


Ofienders  have  all  liberty 
stopped  from  a  week  to  a 
month. 


Yes,  by  payment  of  Is. 
per  quarter. 


Several  playgi'ounds  cover 
about  seven  acres  within 
a  few  yards :  a  covered 
playground,  30  by  10  yards, 
warmed  in  winter,  for 
wet  weather. 

30 ;  cricket,  &c. ;  a  gymna- 
sium, 21  yards  by  18  yards ; 
no  rule  about  master's 
presence. 

Drilling  6-7  a.m. ;  cricket  by 
a  professional,  and  gymna- 
sium by  a  master. 


For  commercial  ])ursuits, 
engineering,  mechanical 
drawing,  mechanics,  che- 
mistry, and  modern  lan- 
guages ;  Eiiirlish  gnunmar 
and  a  sound  English  edu- 
cation. 


Arithmetic,  short  and  mental 
calculations,  drawing,  book- 
keeping, correspondence, 
kc. 

The  anxieties  of  parents  to 
send  their  boys  to  business 
too  early. 


Most  decidedly  an  advan- 
tage, aud  by  examiners 
appointed  by  Govenimeut. 


Forfeitm-e  of  marks,  imposi- 
tion, and  in  extreme  cases 
corjioral  punishment,  pri- 
vately, by  head  master; 
masters  can  only  take 
away  good  marks  \vithout 
reporting. 

Yes ;  appointed  according  to 
age ;  generally  luider  super- 
vision. 


Marks  for  punctuality;  a 
note  from  parents  when 
late,  but  seldom  any 
reason  assigned. 


Yes,    by     payuig    <jd.    per 
quarter. 


A  playground,  30  yards  by 
15  yards,  adjoining  the 
school ;  part  of  the  above 
is  covered  for  wet  weather. 


36:  cricket,  football,  &c. 
a  limited  gjinnasium;  j 
master  always  present. 


Drillmg  twice  a  week  by  a 
sergeant. 


Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  his- 
torj-,  and  laud  surveying. 


The  above. 


Want  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  i)arents,  especially 
m  not  looking  after  chil- 
di'cn's  home  ^^■ork. 

Unable  to  decide ;  am  of 
opinion  there  is  too  much 
-sham  and  too  much  puff 
in  the  use  of  reports. 


I 
To  a  considerable  extent      •     I  tliink  it  is,  and  would  in  j  Yes,  1  think  so. 


my  opinion  be  most  de- 
sirable. 
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VII. 


VIII. 


28.  Are  there  any  lessons  on  Snndays,  and  what 
are  the  regulations  about  attendance  on  divine 
worship  on  Sunday  ? 


29.  AAliat  punisliuicnts  arc  in  use,  and  for  what 
offence  are  they  inflicted  V 


30.  Are  there  any  monitors  empowered  to  aid  in 
maintaining  discipline;  and  is  there  any  rule 
that  the  scholars  should  never  be  out  of  the 
presence  of  some  teacher  or  other  ? 


31.  What  are  the  means  of  enforcing  regularity 
of  attendance  ;  and  wliat  arc  the  most  frequent 
causes  alleged  for  occasional  absence  ? 


32.  Have  the  scholars  access  to  any  school  library  ? 


33.  Playground;  its  size  and  distance  from  the 
school.' 


34.  Hoiu's  of  I'lay,  and  description  of  games 


35.  Is  drilling,  or  are  any  athletic  exercises  taiight 
as  a  part  of  the  scliool  system  ? 


36.  "VVliat  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  best  (itted  for  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  your  scholars  ? 


37.  AVliat  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  prefciied  by  tlie  parents 'i 


38.  What  difficuUirs,  if  any,  do  you  find  in  the 
dischai^c  of  your  duty  ? 


39.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage 
or  otherwise  if  your  school  were  examined 
annually  and  publicly  reported  on  by  indepen- 
dent examiners;  and,  if  such  examiners  are 
desirable,  how  should  they  be  appointed  r 


40.  Is  it.  in  your  pidgment,  possible  or  expedient 
to  give  boys  at  school  a  direct  preparation  for 
the  i)articular  occupations  for  which  tlicy  may 
be  intended  by  their  p.uvnts  ? 


No ;    attend    church    twice ;    a 
master  always  with  them. 


Confinement,  additional  lessons, 
and  corpor;il  ])unislnnent ;  tlie 
last  onlyliy  tho  head  master; 
for  bi'eaking  rules,  vising  bad 
language,  &c. 


One  every  morning   appointed 
by  master ;  no  rule. 


Confinement ;     mothers      have 
given  leave  to  stay  at  home. 


They  have  the  periodicals  and 
class  books. 


A  small  playground  of  about  GOO 
square  yards  joins  the  school ; 
a  small  porch  for  wet  weather. 


0 ;  a  gymnasium  near  the 
school  ;  sometimes  masters 
join. 


Writing,  arithmetic  thoroughly, 
geography,  the  English  and 
Latin  languages,  French  and 
German,  and  elements  of 
mathematics. 


The    above,    and 
chemistry. 


occasionally 


An  hour  and  a  half  in  afternoon  ; 
attend  church  twice. 


Work  not  done,  confinement; 
minor  offences,  imposition; 
disobedience  and  insubordi- 
nation, public  flogging  by 
head  master ;  masters  only 
may  give  impositions. 


No  monitors ;  a  teacher  always 
with  them. 


All  attend  very  well 


Yes,  quite  free 


A  playgromid  of  two  acres  ad- 
joining: the  large  school-room 
used  in  wet  weather. 


28 ;  cricket,  &c. ;  a  gymnasium ; 
a  master  aKvays  present,  and 
frequently  joins  them. 


Yes,  by  a  drill  sergeant 


Moderate  knowledge  of  classics, 
French,  English  work  tho- 
roughly, composition,  com- 
mercial work,  book-keeping, 
invoices,  letters  (English  and 
French),  arithmetic,  &c. 


They  prefer  useful  subjects 


The   folly    and    indulgence    of  ,  None  in  particular ;  parents  are 
parents.  sometimes  a  trial,  and  back- 

ward boys  of  IG. 


I  don't  know  that  it  would; 
magistrates  of  districts  or  a 
committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  appoint  ex- 
aminers. 


Possible,  but  inexpedient 


I  think  it  might  do  good,  espe- 
cially to  parents  and  boys ; 
no  objection  to  Government 
ins])ectors. 


That  is  my  opinion ;  always 
acted  on  it,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  the  pupils. 
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IX. 


A  few  verses  to  learn;  at- 
tend a  place  of  woi-ship 
twice. 


Bad  marks  for  untidiness, 
bad  conduct,  &c. ;  cor- 
poral punishment  in  ex- 
treme cases  by  head  mas- 
ter only ;  masters  required 
to  report. 


Only  in  bedrooms ;  no  rule  ■ 


Marks  arc  deducted;  work 
required  to  be  done  for 
fathers. 


Xo 


A  ))laygTound  of  tliree  roods 
adjoining,  and  cricket 
field  of  three  acres  about 
half  a  mile  from  school ;  a 
covered  place  for  wet 
weatlier. 

50;  cricket,  gymnastics, &c.; 
masters  always  join. 


Yes 


Holy  Scripture,  reading  cor- 
rectly and  llucntly,  writ- 
ing and  dictation,  a  L'ood 
bold  style,  arillinietic, 
nicnsunition,  and  book- 
keeping-, grammar,  &c. 


The  above 


Backward  boys  sent  toleani 
one  or  two  subjects. 


It  would,  I  think  :  the  ex- 
aminers to  consist  of  pra<'- 
tirjil  gentlemen  who  arc 
schoolmasters. 


X. 


XL 


Scriptxu'e  lessons  and  exer- 
cises; attend  church  or 
chapel  twice. 


Isolation,  imposition,  sliame ; 
put  into  Coventry  for  using 
bad  language ;  corporal 
punishment  by  master  only; 
isolation  and  imposition  by 
teachers. 


Possiblo 
sivc. 


but   more 


No;  yes 


The  parent  is  communicated 
with;  sickness  and  deten- 
tion for  business. 


The  boarders  only ;  to  return 
the  book. 


A  i)layground,  90  ft.  by  ■10  ft. 
adjoining ;  two  cloisters  for 
wet  weather. 


15,  and  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  for  walk- 
ing; cricket  aud  gym- 
nastics. 


Brilling,  club  exercises,  and 
fencing. 


Grammar,  analysis,  geogra- 
phy, Scripture,  English 
history,  good  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  drawing, 
l)ook-kceping,  and  Latin  or 
I'rench. 


Good  reading,  writing,  com- 
position, and  ready  calcula- 
tion. 


In  obtaining  good  teachers 
and  in  dealing  with  back- 
ward bovs. 


I  think  it  would  ;  by  a  coun- 
try ))onrd,  Iialf  school- 
masters, or  by  a  scholastic 
cori)oration,  the  examiners 
to  DC  retired  schoolmasters. 


cxpen-  Those  prejmring  for  mercan- 
tile, building,  or  i-nginccr- 
ing  pursuits  should. 


Scripture  learning  by  rote 
and  reiidhig;  attendance 
at  church. 


Standing  with  eyes  closed, 
written  tasks,  dumb-bells, 
cane,  or  an  occasional  box 
on  the  ear ;  corporal  pun- 
ishments by  master  only, 
privately  ;  masters  all  the 
other  sorts. 

Yes  ;  elected  by  their  fellows 
as  members  of  the  roll  of 
honour;  no. 


Yes,  by  quarterly  subscrip- 
tion. 


A  playgronnd  of  2,173  square 
yards  is  adjoining;  a  shed 
open  to  the  south  (31  feet 
X  12  feet)  for  wet  weather. 


49  for  play,  food,  and  dress- 
ing, cricket,  trap,  marbles, 
&c. ;  masters  join  ;  a  gym- 
nasium. 


Drilling  is  taught 


The  above   for 
men. 


Mathematics,  c.immcreial 
ai-ithmetic,  a  knowledge 
of  Latin,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  our  own 
language,  and  writing. 


conniiercial 


XII. 


A    few    Scripture;    attend 
church  twice. 


Keeping  in  for  late  attend- 
ance, carelessness,  aud 
rude  conduct ;  corporal 
l)unislmient  seldom  and 
public. 


No   monitors;  seldom   left 
alone. 


They  are  asked  the  reason  ; 
errands,  home  excuse,  and 
sickness. 


No. 


A  i)layground  of  3,359  square 
ieet  close  to  the  school, 
covered  place  350  square 
feet  for  wet  weather. 


23 ;  marbles,  tops,  Ac, ;  mas- 
ter rarely  joins ;  no  gym- 
nasium. 


No  drilling,  &.c. 


Reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  geograjiliy. 
book-keeping,  natural 

science,  comijosition,  ic, 
French,  the  classics,  &c. 


Reading,  \mtiug.  arithmetic, 
and  book-kecphig. 


Parents  allowing  their  chil-  The  indolence  of  pupils  and 
dren  to  give  up  distasteful  ;  readiness  of  parents  to 
studies.  I      excuse    their    attend.ance 

I      aud  lessons. 


.\n  advantage  to  Iwth  tea- 
chei-s  and  jmpils;  exami- 
ners niipoiiifed  not  by 
fiovernment  but  by  a 
chartered  corporatioii  of 
sch(K)bnasters,  like  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 


I  question   the   pos<il)ility, 
anddoubt  the  exp  -diency 


I  am  afraid  there  would  not 
be  any  advantage. 


Ye- 
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Specimens  of  20  Tabulated  Returns  from  Private  Schools 


23.  Are  there  any  lessons  on  Sundays,  and  what 
are  the  regulations  about  attendance  on  divine 
worship  on  Sunday '; 


2.9.  Vrhat  punishments  are  m  use,  and  for  what 

otTence  are  they  inflicted  ? 


30.  Are  there  any  monitors  empowered  to  aid  in 
maiutainins  discipline;  and  is  there  any  rule 
that  the  scholai-s  should  never  be  out  of  the 
presence  of  some  teacher  or  other  ? 

31<  "What  are  the  means  of  enforcing  regularity 
of  attendance ;  and  what  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  alleged  for  occasional  absence  ? 


33.  Have  the  scholars  access  to  any  school  library  ? 


33.  Playground:  its  size  and  distance  from  the 

school  ? 


3  ■3;.  Hours  of  play,  and  description  of  games  'i 


35.  Is  drilling,  or  are  any  athletic  exercises  taught 
as  a  part  of  the  school  system  ? 


36.  Wliat  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  best  lifted  for  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  your  scholars  ? 


37.  %Miat  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  preferred  by  the  parents  "r 


33.  What  diOaculties,  if  any,  do  you  find  m  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  'r 


39.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage 
or  otherwise  if  your  school  were  examined 
annually,  and  publicly  reported  on  by  indepen- 
dent examiners ;  and  if  such  examiners  are 
desirable,  how  should  they  be  appouited  'i 


■ftO.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  possible  or  expedient 
to  give  boys  at  school  a  direct  preparation  for- 
the  particular  occupations  for  which  they  may 
be  intended  by  their  parents  'i 


Catechism   and  Bible   history ; 
attend  church  or  chapel  twice. 


Impositions  only,  in  proportion 
to  the  offence ;  most  severe  for 
falsehood  and  improper  lan- 
guage ;  no  coi-poral  punish- 
ment resorted  to. 


N'o  monitors ;  a  master  is  always     Xone 
on  duty.  I 


Reading  Scripture  and  learning 
catechism  :  attend  church  al- 
ways twice  and  sometimes 
thrice. 


Solitary  confinement,  tasks, 
extra  work,  and  occasionally 
corjjoral  punishment  for  lyuig, 
stealing,  swearing,  fighting,  &c. 


Detention  after  school ;  illness 
generally. 


Yes,  free  to  boarders 


There  is  a  playgroimd  attached 
to  the  school,  and  a  covered 
gjTimasium. 


By  impressing  its  advantage  on 
parents;  inclemency  and  se- 
verity of  weather,  busuiess 
&c. 


Yes 


A  playground  of  almost  three 
acres  adjoining,  and  an  attic 
for  wet  weather. 


25  to  30 ;  cricket  and  gymnastic  j  '32  ;  marbles,  cricket,  &c. ;  mas- 
exercises  ;  masters  occasionally  i  ters  occasionally  join ;  no 
join.  I      gymnasium. 


Drilling 


No    - 


Commercial  subjects,  Latin,  ;  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
French,  Euclid,  algebra,  &c.,  |  geography,  history,  drawing, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy.  [  book-keeping,  mensui-ation, 
algebra,  and  Latin. 


In   a    commercial    town    like     Those  necessary  for  commercial 
Bradford    parents    are   most  j      ijursuits. 
anxious  for  a  commercial  edu- 


My  school  has  been  regularly 
examined :  75  per  cent,  have 
received  certificates  from  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 


If  I  were  commencing  school 
I  might,  but  after  34  years' 
experience  I  think  no  advan- 
tage ;  examiners  by  professors 
in  the  universities,  ^c. 


Not   unless  a  boy  remains  at     Yes,  when  parents  cannot  afford 
school    longer   than   is    now        a  regular  course  of  study. 

usual. 
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Lessous  for  the  day  read, 
Scripture  and  hymns 
learnt ;  attend  church 
twice,  and  often  three 
times  a  day. 


Impositions,  chiefly  arith- 
metic ;  corporal  piuiish- 
ment  only  by  master,  and 
publicly;  impositions  by 
masters. 


A  hymn  is  leanit ;  an  hour's 
lesson  hi  afternoon ;  at-  ; 
tend  divine  worship  in  1 
morning;  service  iu  the  ' 
house  in  the  evening.  I 


Impertinence  and  cruelty 
by  caning ;  neghgence  and 
idleness  are  punished 
with  impositions,  public 
ofTences  ]jublicly  pun- 
ished ;  caning  and  expul- 
sion by  head  master  only ; 
impositions  only  by  mas- 
ters.     , 

No       -  -  -  - 


System  of  marks,  visiting 
*of  parents,  and  dismissal ; 
indisposition. 


No 


A  playground  of  7,000  square  A  playground  of  1,858  square 

feet  attaclied,  not  open  to  ]      feet  attached  ;    a  covered 

all ;  covered  place  for  wet  i      playground    528      square 

weather.  feet. 


Yes,  by  master 


Illness  - 


Study  Scripture  history  for 
Monday,  and  repeat  the 
collects ;  attend  church 
twice. 


Punishments  by  head  mas- 
ter only  for  idleness  or 
rudeness ;  none  inflicted 
by  masters. 


Monitors  appointed  by  mas- 
ter. 


Keeping  in  and  extra  tasks ; 
wanted  at  home. 


The  boarders  liave 


A  playground  of  two  acres 
three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  school,  but  close 
to  the  house ;  no  covered 
playground. 


Old  and  Xew  Testament  ; 
lessous  for  the  Oxford  I 
University  examinations, 
chitrch  history  and  evi- 
dences ;  attends  place  of 
worship  desired  by  his 
friends. 

Shame,  tasks,  corjioral  in 
extreme  cases,  and  expul- 
sion for  immorality,  lying, 
or  theft ;  corporal  only  by 
master,  and  genei"ally  pri  • 
vate;  shame  and  tasks 
the  other  masters. 


Yes,  on  payment  of  Qd. 
quarter. 


Two  playgrounds  of  three 
and  six  acres  adjoining: 
a  covered  shed  for  wet 
weather. 


27;   football,   cricket,    &c. ;     30;   cricket,    football,  &c. ;  ^  12;    cricket,  kc;    masters  i  Cricket,  hockey,  &c.;  mas- 
masters  join,  masters  join;    there   ai*e  I      frequently  join ;  no  gjm-  j      ters  join :  no' gymnasium. 
1      gj-mnastic  poles.  |      nasium.  I 


Yes,  diilliug 


-    Yes 


Not  just  now. 


History,   geogi"aphy,   gram-  '  English       gi-ammar,      geo-     Eeadiug,  spelling,    English  i  Those  specified  in  my  cir- 


mar,  cla-ssics,  mathema 
tics,  especially  compoimd 
addition,  and  long  practice 
sums,  to  ensiu-e  accuracy, 


None  at  all;  assistants  are 
generally  very  badly 
trained. 


It  would  be  a  decided  ;id- 
vantage ;  examiners  dio- 
Ben  from  menasjinictically 
understand  cducati^'n. 


*uite     possible   with    the 
conciinenie  of  the  boye. 


graphy,  history,  rending, 
writing,  arithmetic,  che- 
misti-j',  science,  algol)ra, 
geometry,  diuwing,  drill- 
ing, music,  mapping,  La^ 
tui,  German,  Greek,  and 
French. 


,n-ammar,  writing,  history, 
geography,  Scrii)ture, 

arithmetic,  mensuration, 
algebra,  Euclid,  Latin, 
French,  German,  drasving. 


The  three  E's  and  little  else   |  All  the  above  except  Latin 


cular,  viz.,  arithnietii-, 
grammar,  analysis  and 
compositi<m,  geography, 
history,  i;e.,  Latin,  Greek, 
Frencn,  German,  ic. 


English  language,  its  gram-  j 
mar     and      composition, 
gcograjjhy,  history,  arith- 
metic,   mechanical  di-aw-  i 
ing,  book-keeping,  &.c.         I 


1.  Boys  coming  from   infe-  I  None,     except     sometimes     l.  Parents'  incompetenev  to 
rior  schools  to  Hnisli.  '      from  the  idleness  or  self-  |      judge  of  children's  tuition. 


2.  An  overweening  anxiety 
for  results. 

Yes.  if  it  included  the  whole 
school. 


will 
boy 


of  an  over-indulged 


I  think  the  univer.Mty  local  i 
examination:!  will  answer  | 
e\ery  purpose.  | 


2.  The  limited  period  puj)ils 
are  sesit  to  scliool. 

Yes,  if  a  really  fair  report 
were  made,  examiners  ajj- 
pointcd  by  the  universi- 
ties and  an  incorjionited 
body  of  private  school- 
masters jointly,  :ind 
should  not  be  against  the 
private  school  system. 


Not  before  ti  icy  are  10  years     In  some  cases;    dependinit     In  some  cases, 
o' age-  .  .  .  ;       entirtly  on  the    kind   of 

I      occui-alions. 
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28.  Are  there  any  lessons  on  Sundays,  and  what 
are  the  regulations  about  attendance  on  divine 
worship  on  Sunday  ? 


29.  "What  punishments  are  in  use,  and  for  what 
offence  are  they  inflicted  ? 


30.  Are  there  any  monitors  empowered  to  aid  in 
maintaining  discipline ;  and  is  there  any  rule 
that  the  scholars  should  never  be  out  of  the 
presence  of  some  teacher  or  other  'i 


31.  Wliat  are  the  means  of  enforcing  regularity  of 
attendance;  and  what  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  alleged  for  occasional  absence  ? 


XIX. 


XX. 


Tasks,  and  sometimes  corporal 
castigation,  the  former  for 
in'cgiilarity  of  attendance  and 
inattention  to  study,  and  the 
latter  for  moral  delinquency 
done  publicly. 


None  are  required 


Confinement    in     |)Iay    hoiu's ; 
run  eri-ands,  &c. 


32.  Have   the   scholars   access    to   any    school     Yes,  on  payment  of  Qd.  a  quarter 
library  ? 


33.  Playgroimd:  its  size  and  distance  from  the 
school  ? 


34.  Hours  of  play,  and  description  of  games? 


35.  Is  drilling,  or  are  any  athletic  exercises  tauaht 
as  a  isart  of  the  school  system  'i 


36.  "^'hat  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  boHeve 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  your  scholars ': 


37.  Wliat  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  preferred  by  the  parents ': 


A  playground  in  front  of  the 
schoof,  25  yards  by  6  yards; 
no  covered  place. 


12;    cricket  and    leaping;    uo 
ma«t<  r  joins ;  no  gymnasium. 


Xo 


Cov]50ral  punishment  for  lying 
and  wilful  insubordination ; 
detention  «ith  lessons  for  all 
other  offences  ;  all  inflicted  by 
master  publicly. 


Sometimes. 


Quarterly  prizes  "for  refrularity ; 
detention  with  impositions  for 
time  lost;  sickness  and  absence 
from  home. 


No. 


Tso    playground     nor    covered 
place. 


Cricket;  master  joins;  nogjnn- 
nasium. 


No. 


Those    which    would    develope  Reading,    writing,    aritlimetic, 

and  expand  the  mental,  moral,  ,      grammar,  book-keeping,  com- 

and   pliysical    qualities,    and  ,      niercial  corrcsjjondence,   geo- 

reflne  the  manners,  graphy,  and  drawing. 


Those  only  which  when  attained 
go  to  form  a  man  of  business. 


38.  What  difficulties,  if  anj',  do  you  find  in  the     In  the  apathy  of  parents 
discliai-ge  of  your  duty  V 


39.  "Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage 
or  otherwise  if  your  school  were  examined 
annually,  and  publicly  reported  on  by  inde- 
pendent examiners ;  and  if  such  examiners  are 
desirable,  how  should  they  be  appointed  ? 


40.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  possible  or  expedient 
to  give  boys  at  school  a  direct  preparation  for 
the  particular  occupations  for  which  they  may 
be  intended  by  their  parents  ? 


I  think  so,  but  not  worth  while 
iu  my  small  scliool. 


Xo 


Generally  the  above. 


In  the  dissatisfaction  and  inter- 
ference of  parents. 


Yes,  for  my  own  satisfaetion ; 
parents  do  not  care.  The 
master  should  appoint  the 
examiner  to  preserve  the 
school's  privacy. 


Decidedly, 
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APPENDIX  yi. — Specimens  of  20  Tabulated  Eetukxs  from  Private  Schools  in  the 
West  Eidiug  of  Yorkshire. — Girls. 


I. 


II. 


1.  Xiunber  of  pupils  - 

2.  Occupation  of  parents 

3.  School  fees  • 

4.  Staff  of  assistants 

5.  Meals 


6.  Bedrooms  and  discipline 


IXSTECCTIOy. 

7.  M'ecks  in  the  school  year 

8.  Knowledge  required  of  scholars  on  admission 


9.  \Miethcr  scholars  usually  come  from  other 
schools,  or  from  home  teacliine,  and  in  which 
case  are  they  better  prepared. " 


10.  Average  time  that  the  pupils  remain  in  the 
school. 


11.  Is  the  school  classified — 

(a)  By  one  leading  subject  orgroup  of  subjects 

solely,  or 
(6)  By  one  leading  subject  chiefly,  and  other 

subjects  subordinately,  or 
(c)  Sejjarately  for  every  subject  or  group  of 

subjects? 


12.  Are   the   scholars  promoted  from   class  to 
class — 

(a)  By  seniority,  or 

(b)  By  marks  gained  for  work  done  in  the 
half-year,  or 

(c)  By  examination  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year,  or 

(il)  In  what  other  way  ? 

13.  How  many  hours  a  week  arc  the  scholars 

iu  school 't 


14.  What  proportion  of  the  lessons  arc  learnt— 
(a\  In  sch(x>l, 
{b)  Out   of  school,  under  supervision  by  a 

teacher, 
(c)  Out  of  school,  not  under  supervision? 


20  boarders 


Independent  gentlemen,  clergj-- 
men  and  professional. 

Bo:u-ders  50  and  60  guineas,  es- 
chisive  of  extras. 


Three  at  salaries  from  20?.  to 
60?.  Visiting  masters  for 
French,  Italian,  German, 
music  and  drawing. 

Three  per  day,  luncheon  and 
supper  if  required.  Breakfast, 
tea,  coffee,  or  milk,  bread  and 
butter ;  dinner,  meat,  pudding, 
or  tart,  and  beer ;  tea,  tea  or 
milk,  bread  and  butter. 


Eight  in  lai-gest  room,  three  in 
smallest,  only  sisters  occasion- 
ally sleep  together.  Rise  at 
6.45,  retire  at  9  o'clock.  A  lady 
superintends  each  room. 


38 


About  equal.  Sometimes  from 
home,  sometimes  from  other 
schools. 


.Vbout  three  years 


(c) 


(f/),  by  the  sum  of  monthly  good 
marks. 


(a),  all 


Foiu-  boarders,  25  day  pupils. 
Tradesmen,  &c. 


Boarders  35  guineas,  day  pupils 
4  and  6  guineas,  exclusive  of 
extras. 

One.  Charge  of  juvenile  class 
at  mutual  terms. 


Four  a  day.  Breakfast,  coffee, 
and  bread  and  butter ;  dinner, 
meat,  pudding,  vegetables ; 
tea,  bread  and  butter ;  supper, 
various. 


Two  in  largest  room,  one  in 
smallest.  4,590  for  tliree  per- 
sons, not  separate  beds.  Rise 
at  7,  retire  at  9.  Xo  discipline 
requisite  in  bedrooms. 


40. 


Merely  to  possess  an  aptitude 
for  learninar. 


From   other   schools,  and  pre- 
ferred so. 


Three  years. 


By  the  leading  departments  of 
English. 


By  progress. 


25. 


All  lea  raed  out  of  school. 
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III. 


X.  Number  of  pi  pils  • 

2.  Occupation  of  parj;  ts 

3.  School  fees  . 

4.  Staff  of  assistantK   - 


5.  Meals 


Five  boarders,  21  tlr.y  scholars 


Commercial     and     professional 
men. 


Boarders  40  guineas,  day  j)upils 
8  and  10  guineas,  exclusive  of 
extras. 

Four.  One  French  resident  go- 
verness, three  English  gover- 
nesses, and  visiting  masters. 


Four  a  day 


6.  Bedrooms  and  discipline 


iNSTErCTIOy. 

7.  Weeks  in  the  school  yera-  -  -         *.  ■ 

3.  Knowledge  required  of  scholars  on  admission  • 


9.  Whether  scholars  usually  come  from  other 
schools,  or  from  home  teaching,  and  in  which 
case  are  they  better  prepared. 


10>  Average  time  that  the  pupils  remain  in  the 
school. 


11.  Is  the  school  classified— 

(a)  By  one  leading  subject  or  gi'oup  of  sub- 
jects solely,  or 

(?*)  By  one  leading  subject  chiefly,  and  other 
subjects  subordinately,  or 

(e)  Separately  for  every  subject  or  group  of 
subjects  ? 


12.  Are   the   scholars   promoted    from   class  to 
class — 

{a)  By  seniority,  or 

(b)  By  marks  gained  for  work  done  in  the 

half-year,  or 
(e)  By  examination  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year,  or 
(d)  h\  what  other  way  ? 


13.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  scholars 

in  school  ? 


14.  What  proportion  of  the  lessons  are  leamt— " 
[a)  In  school, 
(h)  Out  of  school,  under  sppervision   by  a 

teacher, 
(c)  Out  of  seliool,  not  under  supei-vision  ? 


Four  in  largest,  two  in  smallest. 
Each  separate  bed,  excepting 
sisters.  Rise  at  0.30,  retire 
at  9. 


39 


To   be   tolerably  advanced    in 
English  and  French. 


From    both.     Generally  better 
prepared  from  school. 


Principally  according  to  (h) 


The  pupils  who  are  found  to  be 
mosi;  improved  preferred. 


23  or  27 


[V. 


20  boarders,  1  i  day  scholars 
Tradesmen  and  farmers 


Boarders  25  and  33  guineas,  ex- 
clusive of  extras. 


Three,  at  32^.,  25/.,  and  20?.  per 
annum  respectively.  Visiting 
masters  on  their  own  terms. 


Four  a  day,  and  luncheon,  break- 
fast and  tea,  bread  and  butter, 
with  coffee  or  tea ;  dinner, 
animal  food  with  pudding  or 
pie;  supper,  bread  and  butter 
with  milk. 


1,413  square  feet,  not  separate 
beds.  Rise  at  6  in  summer, 
7J  in  winter  ;  retire  8  and  9. 
Discipline  maintained  by  tea- 
chers. 


39  to  40 

No  standard  required 

Generally  former 

2  to  4  years 
(c)  ■  - 


According  to  improvement 


23  to  30 


All  are  learned  out  of  school,  a 
teacher  always  present,  and 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  ask 
explanations. 
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V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


18  bo  i:ders,  \i  day  scholars   i  65  boarder 


30  boai-dcrs 


41  day  scliclaj-s. 


Tradesmen  and  merchants    |  Tradesmen  and  merchants       Gentlemen,        .-professional  [  Tradesmen  and  clerks. 

men,  and  manufacturers. 


Boarders  24  and  2S  guineas, 
day  scholars  4  and  6  gui- 
neas, exclusive  of  extras. 

Two,  at  30?.  and  25?.  respec- 
tively. Three  governess 
pupils  and  visiting  mas- 
ters. 

Five  a  day.  Breakfast,  tea, 
coffee,  bread  and  butter; 
dinner,  soup,  fish,  meat, 
vegetables,  pies ;  luncheon, 
bread  and  butter;  tea, 
tea,  milk,  cocoa,  bread 
and  butter;  supper,  pie, 
stewed  fruit,  bread.cheese, 
and  treacle. 

Eight  in  largest,  four  in 
smallest.  6,758  cubic  feet 
for  24,  not  separate  beds. 
Rise  at  6  or  7 ;  retire  at 
8.30,  or  9.  Discipline  under 
mistress. 


Boarders  25  giuneas,  exclu- 
sive of  extras. 


Six.  One  at  50?.  per  annum, 
two  at  35?.,  two  at  30?.,  one 
at  20?. 


Five  daily.  Breakfast,  tea, 
coffee,  milk,  bread  and 
butter;  lunch,  one  piece 
of  thick  bread  and  butter  ; 
dinner,  pudding  or  soup, 
meat,  potatoes,  &c. ;  tea, 
bread,  butter,  tea,  or  milk  ; 
supper,  bread  and  butter, 
and  milk  and  water. 

Eight  in  largest,  one  in 
smallest.  28,985  cubic  feet 
for  65,  not  separate  beds, 
unless  2  guineas  extra. 
Rise  at  7  ;  i-etire  at  8.30. 
Teacher  maintains  disci- 
pline. 


Nothing  in  particular 


Boarders  50?.  and  55  guineas, 
exclusive  of  extras. 


Three  non-residant  at  =,150?., 
90?.,  and  70?. ;  two  resident 
at  30?.  each. 


Two  guineas,  and  no  exti-as. 


One  at  15?.,  one  at  S?.,  one  at 
4?.  ' 


Four  daily.  Breakfast  and  \. 
tea,  tea,  bread  and  butter  ;  | 
lunch,  bread,  butter,  and  : 
beer;  dinner,  boiled  and  < 
roast  joints,  with  pud-  I 
dings. 


Older  pupils  a  room  each, 
ten  in  large  dormitory. 
22,720  cubic  feet  for  20, 
each  separate  bed,  unless 
sisters.  Rise  65 ;  retire  at 
9.  Teacher  or  monitor  in 
dormitory. 


Reading  and  writing 


From  both.    Generally  hit-  I  From  both.    No  difference  -  !  From      both.       Decidedly 
ter  preferred.  I      from  school  teaching. 


Not  requiied  to  know  anj'- 
thing. 


They  have  generally  not  had 
any  teaching. 


Two  years 


One  year  and  a  half 


(«).  no ;,{?»),  yes ;  (c).  yes    -  |  According  to  general  attain- 
ment. 


About  three  years 
(0)        - 


Two  years. 
By  reading. 


(a),  no;  (J),  yes;  (c),  yes; 
(d),  V)y  marked  perseve- 
rance .and  industry. 


Boanlcrii,  60 ;  day  pupils,  30 


(a),  the  whole  by  day  pupils 
and  juniors;  (c),  senior 
pui)ils. 


By  marks  gained  for  work 
done  every  quarter. 


28 


All  learnt  according  to  (h) 


(c) 


(c). 


33 


.\n  under  supci-vision,  some     (a),  nearly  all;  (b),  none} 
in  sdiool   time,  some    in         (c),  a  short  lesson  daily  by 


prepariitiou  time. 


the  1st  class. 
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IX. 


X. 


1.  Number  of  pupils 

2.  Occupation  of  parents 

3.  School  fees  -  - 

4.  Staff  of  assistants   - 

5.  Meals 


6.  Bedrooms  and  discipline 


IXSTECCTION. 

7.  Weeks  in  the  school  year  -  .  ••  • 

8.  Knowledge  required  of  scholars  on  admission 


9.  Whether  scholars  usually  come  from  other 
schools,  or  from  home  teaching,  and  in  which 
case  are  they  better  prepared. 


10.  Average  time  that  the  pupils  remain  in  the 
school. 


11.  Is  the  school  classified— 

{a)  By  one  leading  subject,  or  group  of  subjects 
solely,  or 

(b)  By  one  leading  subject  chiefly,  and  other 
subjects  subordinately,  or 

(c)  Sepai-ately  for  eveiy  subject,  or  group  of 
subjects  'i 


12.  Are  the  scholars  promoted  from  class  to 
class — 
(a)  By  seniority,  or 

(6)  By  marks  gained  for  work  done  in  the 
half-year,  or 

(c)  By  examination  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year,  or 

(d)  In  what  other  way  ? 


13.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  scholars  in 
school  ? 


14.  What  proportion  of  the  lessons  are  learnt— 
(a)  In  school. 
(6)  Out  of  school   under   supervision  by  a 

teacher, 
(c)  Out  of  school  not  under  supervision  ? 


19  day  scholars      .  .  . 

Professional  men  and  tradesmen 


Ten   and  12  guineas,  exclusive 
of  extras. 


7  boarders,  13  day  scholars 
Merchants  and  tradesmen 


Boarders  53  guineas,  day  pupils 
10  guineas,  exclusive  of  ex- 
tras. 


One  Co-principal  with  half  pro-  i  Five  visiting  masters  paid   by 


fits,  one  assistant  at  25?.,  five 
visiting  teachers,  three  gover 
ness  pupils. 


40     . 

Nothing     ... 

Generally  from  home  teaching 


(«) 


Partly  by  marks  gained  for  work 
done,  and  partly  for  general 
improvement. 


(a),  nearly    half;     (i),   none; 
(c),  rather  more  than  half. 


capitation   fee,   or   a  certain 
amount  per  class. 


Four  per  day.  Breakfast,  cocoa, 
tea  or  milk,  meat,  bread  and 
butter  ;  dinner,  beef,  mutton, 
&c.,  vegetables,  puddings  and 
pies;  tea,  bread  and  butter, 
tea;  supper,  bread  and  but- 
ter. 


The  largest  six,  smallest  foiuv 
488  cubic  feet,  only  separate 
bed  if  preferred,  or  in  case  of 
delicate  health.  B;ise  at  6,  re- 
tire at  8.30.  Discipline  main- 
tained by  rules. 


40     - 

Nothing 

Both 


ic) 


{c) 


27 


(a),  principally;  {h),  boarders. 
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XL 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


22  boarders,  no  day  pupils 


Professional  men  and  mer- 
cliants. 

Boarders,  25  and  13  gnineiis 


Three  go^'cmcsscs   at   40?., 
2fi?.,  and  22?.  resricctivel.v. 
Six  visitins  masters  - 


Three  full  meals  and  two 
refreshments.  Breakfast, 
tea  or  colfee,  bread,  butter, 
and  meat ;  dinner,  soup, 
meat,  vegetables,  pud- 
dings ;  beer  and  wine,  if 
required ;  tea,  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  jam  occa- 
sionally ;  refreshments, 
bread,  biscuit,  and  buttei". 

Six  in  largest  and  one  in 
smallest.  24  sleep  iu  six 
rooms  of  15,143  ciibic  feet : 
no  separate  bed,  except  for 
sisters ;  rise  at  6.S0  or  7  ; 
retire  at  9;  discipline 
maintained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  governess  or 
monitor. 


to 


Xo  standard  • 


Tsually   from  school,    and 
preferred  thus 


Three  years 


By  groui)s  as  they  rise  to  the 
several  standards  gene- 
rally. 


As  thev  advance  in  know- 
ledge. 


U  liours 


.VII  in  tlio  school  or  private 
study,  and  idl  under  super- 
vision. 


Nineteen  boarders,  five  day 
pupils. 

Farmers  and  tradesmen 


Boarders,  IS  and  22  guineas ; 
day  pupils,  foiu-  guineas, 
exclusive  of  extras. 


Masters  for  music  and  dan- 
cing, at  30?.  and  20?.  re- 
spectively. 

Five  per  day.  Breakfast, 
coffee,  tea,  bread  and 
butter;  lunch,  a  piece  of 
bread;  dinner,  beef  or 
mutton,  puddings  or  pies ; 
tea,  tea,  bread  and  butter ; 
supper,  bread  and  milk. 


Six  in  largest,  fovir  in 
smallest ;  14  in  6,841  cubic 
feet ;  eacli  a  separate  bed  ; 
rise  at  6.30,  retire  at  8.30  ; 
discipline  maintained  by 
rules. 


N'othin" 


Always  from  some  other 
school,  and  never  well 
prepared. 


Two  years. 


By  questions  on  various  sub- 
jects. 


13  boarders 


Two  assistants ;  a  foreign 
teacher  at  55?.,  a  junior 
English  at  30?. 


{c) 


30 


(6),  the  greater  part  • 


39 


By  general  knowledge  and 
abihty. 


Chiefly  by  marks  gained  in 
the  examinations,  but  this 
modified  according  to  age. 


16  boarders. 

Merchants  and  tradesmen. 


Boarders,  33  and  40  guineas, 
exclusive  of  extras" 


A  teacher  of  languages,  at 
30?. ;  a  junior  English,  at 
8?. 


Five  per  day.  Breakfast, 
coffee,  bread  and  butter  ; 
lunclieon,  currant  and 
seed  bread ;  dinner,  soup, 
meats,  vegetables,  pies, 
puddings ;  tea,  tea,  bread 
and  butter ;  supper,  milk, 
puddings,  or  bread  and 
cheese. 


Eight  in  largest,  two  in 
smallest ;  13  in  26,300  cubic 
feet ;  each  a  separate  bed, 
except  in  case  of  sisters  or 
friends  ;  rise  at  6  in  sum- 
mer and 7  in  winter;  retire 
at  7,  younger,  9elder;disci- 
pline  maintained  by  rules, 
marks,  and  tines. 

41. 


Elementary  instruction. 


From  some  other  schools; 
preferred  from  home 
teaching. 


ic). 


(<'). 


(i),  all. 


O.  0.  2. 
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XV. 


XVI. 


1.  Xiimberof  pupils  - 

2.  Occupation  of  parents 

3.  School  fees  - 

ft.  Staff  of  assistants  - 
5.  Meals 


6.  Bedi'ooms  and  discipline 


INSTEUCTIOX. 

7.  "Weeks  in  the  school  year  -  -  -  - 

8.  Knowledge  required  of  scholars  on  admission 

9.  Whether  scholars  usually  come  from  other 
schools,  or  from  home  teaching,  and  in  which 
case  are  they  better  prepared. 

XO.  Average  time  that  the  pupils  remain  in  the 
school. 

£3..  Is  the  school  classified — 

(a)  By  one  leading  subject,  or  group  of  sub- 
jects solely,  or 

(i)  By  one  leading  subject  chiefly,  and  other 
subjects  subordinately,  or 

(e)  Separately  for  every  subject,  or  group  of 
subjects  'i 


12.  Are  the   scholars  promoted  from  class   to 
class— 
(a)  By  seniority,  or 

\b)  By  marks  gained  for  work  done  in  the  half- 
year,  or 

(c)  By  examination  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year,  or 

(d)  In  what  other  way  ? 

3.3.  How   many   hours  a  week  are  the  scholars 
in  school  r 

14.  What  proportion  of  the  lessons  are  leamt— 
(a)  In  school. 
(h)  Out   of  school    imder   supervision  by   a 

teacher, 
(c)  Out  of  school  not  under  su]ien'ision  ? 


Five  boarders,  30  day  pupils 

jNIerchants  and  commercial 
men. 

Boarders,  40  and  35  guineas  :  day 
pupils,  eight  and  six  guineas, 
exclusive  of  extras. 

French  teacher ;  drilling  master 


Four  per  day.  Breakfast,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper,  of  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  food. 


Two  in  one  and  three  in  other ; 
10  for  2,302  cubic  feet ;  each  a 
separate  bed ;  rise  at  6  or  7 ; 
retire  at  9;  discipline  main- 
tained by  rules. 


40     - 

From  both 

Six  to  10  years 
(«) 

{a) 


Seven  boarders,  nine  day  scho- 
lars. 

Professional  men  and  merchants 


Boarders,  40?.  and  50?. ;  day  pu- 
pils, 22/.  and  32?.,  exclusive 
of  extras. 


French  governess,  30  guhieas  ; 
two  visiting  masters  for  French 
and  English  subjects  ;  three 
for  music,  dancing,  drawing. 


Five  a  day.  Breakfast,  coffee, 
bi'ead  and  butter ;  luncheon, 
bread ;  dinner,  beef  or  mutton, 
puddings  and  tarts ;  tea,  tea, 
bread  and  butter  ;  supper, 
bread  and  milk. 


Four  in  largest,  one  in  smallest, 
7,038  cubic  feet ;  each  a  sepa- 
rate bed ;  rise  at  6.30  or  7 ; 
retire  at  S  or  9;  rules  main- 
tain discipline. 


33 


About    equal;  home    teachmg 
preferred. 


I  Three  to  five  years 


-  :  Generally  by  degree  of  attain- 
1      meut;  but  occasionally  by  se- 
niority. 


26  .  .  .  - 

(c),  chiefly,    {a),  the  younger 
pupils. 


An  equal  proportion  in  and  out 
of  school ;  the  latter  in  the 
presence  of  a  teacher,  but 
\vithout  her  aid. 
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xvn. 


Professional  men 


Visiting  masters  as  required, 
at  generally  6  guineas  per 
annum  for  each  pupU. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XX. 


Pour  per  day 


Five  in  largest,  and  two  in 
smallest;  each  a  separate 
Ijyed,  except  sisters. 


No  fixed  qualification 


Principally  home  teaching ; 


Merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Boarders,  27  guineas ;  day 
scholars,  8  guineas,  ex- 
clusive of  exti-as. 


One  French  go\erness,  25?. ; 
three  pupil  trainers,  who 
receive  education  for  their 
services. 


Foui"  per  day.  Breakfast 
and  tea,  tea  or  coffee, 
bread  and  butter ;  dinner, 
meat,  vegetables,  pud- 
dings ;  supper,  bread  and 
butter  or  cheese. 


Largest,  5;  smallest,  2; 
each  a  separate  bed  ;  rise 
at  6  and  6.30 ;  retire  at  9  ; 
monitors  maintain  disci- 
pline. 


Chiefly  from  other  schools, 


from   other   schools    pre-!      and  preferred  so. 
ferred.  i 


Two  years 

(h)        • 


■  \  Three  and  a    half  to  four 
years. 


According  to  their  know- 
ledge. 


35 

(h)  and  (c) 


ih)  and  (c)  combined 


Day  scholars  28;  boarders, 
35i. 

Boarders  all  in  school,  day 
pupils  one-half  in  school. 


16  boarders,  30  day  pupils. 


Boarders,  28?.  and  30?. ;  day 
pupils,  8?.,  exclusive  of 
extras. 


Two  English  and  one 
foreign,  at  40?.,  30?.,  and 
20?.  respectively. 


Four  per  day.  Breakfast 
and  tea,  tea,  coffee,  or  milk, 
bread  and  butter ;  din- 
ner, meat,  vegetables, 
bread,  puddings;  supper, 
bread  and  butter,  or  tarts. 


Five  in  largest,  two  in 
smallest :  some  have  a 
separate  bed ;  rise  at  6  in 
summer,  7  in  winter ;  re- 
tire at  8  or  9,  according  to 
age ;  discipline  maintained 
by  teachers. 


40 

Xo  rule 


From    other    schools,   and 
prefeiTcd  so. 


Two  to  six  years. 

By  gi-oup  of  subjects  usually 


By  examination  principally 


^lerchants    and    manufac- 
turers. 


Five  visiting  masters 


Five  per  day. 


From  8  to  2 ;  400  cubic  feet 
for  each ;  not  each  a  sepa- 
rate bed  ;  rise  at  6  and  7, 
i-etire  at  8.30:  teachers 
maintain  discipline. 


Xo  requirement. 


About  equally  ;  foinner  pre- 
ferred. 


Two  to  three  years. 


By  monthly  examinations. 


Day  scholars  30 ;   Iwardei-s  \  30. 
more. 


.\11  under  supervision 


(h),  all  lessons. 


D   D    2 
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15.  In  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger- 
man lessons,  are  the  scholars  allowed— 
(a)  To  use  translations,  or 
Uj)  To  have  assistance  from  a  teacher,  or 
[c)  To  have  no  aid  but  grammar  and  diction- 
ary? 


15.  Are   Latin,    Greek,   French,   and    German 
exercises  done — 
(a)  In  prose, 
ijj)  In  verse  ? 


17.  Are  such  exercises,  if  any — 

(a)  Short    sentences    taken    from    exercise 

books,  or 
(h)  Continuous  pieces  for  translation,  or 
{c)  Original  composition '? 


18.  Arc  examples  in  arithmetic  or  mathematics — 
(a)  Taken  from  text  books, 
(b\  Dictated  orally  by  the  teacher. 
(c)  Set  in  writing  ? 


19.  Are  the  scholars  taught  history — 
(a)  From  abridgments, 
(h)  From  standard  authors, 
(e)  From  oral  lectures  'i 


20.  Are   the  scholars   tauglit    natural  liistory, 
physics,  or  chemistry — 
(a)  By  text  books, 
\b)  By  oral  lectures, 
(c)  With  specimen  objects  and  experiments 

shown  by  the  teacher  or  lecturer, 
(rf)  With  specimen   objects  handled  and  ex- 
[)eriincnts  worked  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves. 


21.  Are  the  following  subjects   taught,  and  in 
what  way  ?— 
(a)  Geometrical  drawing. 
(b\  Perspective. 
{c)  Freehand  drawings  from  the  flat. 

(d)  Freehand  drawing  from  models. 

(e)  Colouring. 


22.  Arc   the  following  subjects  taught,  and  in 
what  way  ?— 

ia)  Harmony. 
h)  Instrumental  music. 
c)  Class  Singing. 
d)  Solo  singing. 


23.  How  often  is  the  school  examined  ?  by  what 
examiners?  and  in  what  subjects? 


24.  "What  system  of  prizes  and  rewards  is  in  use 
in  the  school  ? 


25.  Is  the  school  connected  with  any,  and  if  so, 
with  what,  religious  denomination  ? 


26.  Wliat  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion and  for  prayers  ? 


I. 


{h)  and  (c),  according  to  their 
state  of  advance. 


(«),  in  prose 


All  three — 

{a),  not  confined  to  short;  (J) 
;  (f).  by  advanced 
pupils. 


{a)  and  (6),  chiefly ;   (e),  only  to 
very  young  pupils. 


From  (a)  and  {b)  - 


By  {a),  and   by   reading 
ferent  authors. 


dif- 


{h),  orally ;  (e)  and  {e) 


All  are  taught;  (a)  not  sepa- 
rately but  in  connexion  with 
the  others. 


Competition  by  marks  given 
through  the  term  ;  prizes  for 
conduct  and  different  studies. 


The  Church  of  England 


Bible  classes,  learning  Scripture, 
&c. ;  monthly  class  by  the 
clergj-man ;  Oxenden's  Family 
Prayers  morning  and  evening. 


II. 


(c),  only 


(«) 


(a)  and  {b) 


(«)  and  (i) 


Mrs.  Markham's  England,  and 
Lord's  Modern  Europe. 


(«) 


(c)  by  visituig  teacher 


(Ji)  by  visiting  master 


Twice  yearly :  by  the  principal, 
in  the  subjects  taught. 


Medals  and  books  according  to 
marks :  marks  given  for  lessons 
and  conduct. 


With  none. 


Exercises  on    biblical  Subjects 

written  weekly ;   begin  with 

prayers  from  Henry  Thorn- 
ton's, 
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III. 


rv. 


V. 


VI. 


(a),  no;  (i),  no;  (<"),}■€«.  French  (6) 


French  and  Gevmau  in  both 


All  three 


Principally  from  books,  but 
also  (b)  and  (c). 


From  (a)  and  (6),  according 
to  the  class. 


Fi'om  books  at  present.  Lec- 
tures preferred  if  they 
could  be  obtained. 


(6),(c),  (rf),  and  (e). 


(t).   yes; 
notes. 


(f).   J'ps,    from 


Twice  yearly,  slightly  also 
at  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas; by  the  principal; 
and  in  all  subjects. 


Prizes  for  leatlinsr  subjects 
ac«ortling  to  half-year's 
marks. 


Church  of  England, 


Religious  instruction  daily  ; 
school  comnionccs  witli 
Collect  for  tlic  day  and 
IJible  reading. 


French  and  Geniian  (a) 


(h)  and  (c) 


(a),  (6),  and  (c) 


(a)  and  (b) 


Botany  only,  («),  (&),  and 
(c). 


(6)  and  {e) 


(b),  (f),  and  {<!) 


Half-yearly;  by  principal 
and  teachers ;  in  subjects 
taught. 


No  prizes  given 


Church    of    England    and 
Weslcyan. 


Daily  religious  instruction 
by  clergyman  and  Wcs- 
h'yan  miiiistcrin  alternate 
weeks ;  prayers  by  Uev. 
J.  C.  Goodhart. 


French  and  German;  (a), 
no;  (b),  occasional;  (e), 
yes. 


French  and  German  in  both 


(a), yes;  (6),j*es;  (c), chiefly 
letters. 


(o),  (b),  and  (c) 


(a),  (b),  and  (e) 


They  have  aid  from  all  thi'ce. 


In  prose. 


All  three  are  used. 


All  three. 


(a)  and  (h). 


(a),  no;  (6),  (c),and  (c/)      -  ;  Very  little  is  taught  of  these. 


ih),  (c),  (d),  and  (e) 


(a),  (J),  (c),  (f7),  by  a  profes- 
sor of  music. 


Every  six  weeks  and  half- 
yearly  ;  by  the  principal ; 
in  sutijects  on  which  oral 
lessons  have  been  given  or 
lessons  ijreparcd. 


By  the  mark-book,  or  from 
noticed  earnest  applica- 
tion. 


The  Congi-egational  Church. 


Study  of  Scripture  daily ; 
ministerial  examination 
and  addresses ;  pniyors 
from  Jay's  "Devotions." 


(&),  (c),and  (e). 


(b)  and  ((7). 


Weekly  and  half-yearly ;  by 
l)rincipal  and  teachers ;  in 
all  suV)jects. 


Books  for  most  quai-terly 
marks,  and  eight  for  con- 
duct marks. 


The  Estabhshed  Chiu-ch. 


General  lessons  ;  begins  and 
ends  witli  i)rnyers. 
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VII. 


VIIL 


X5<  In  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger-     (p)    - 
man  lessons,  are  the  scholars  allowed —  I 

(a)  To  use  ti-anslations,  or  I 

(b)  To  have  assistance  from  a  teacher,  or  | 

(c)  To  have  no  aid  but  grammar  and  diction-  i 
ary  ? 


16.  Are    Latin,    Greelc,   French,    and    German 
exercises  done — 
(a)  In  prose, 
\fi)  In  verse? 


17.  Are  such  exercises,  if  any— 

(a)  Short  sentences  talicn  from  exercise  books, 

or 
(6)  Continuous  pieces  for  translation,  or 
(c)  Original  composition  ? 


18.  Are  examples  in  arithmetic  or  mathematics- 
Cos)  Taken  from  text  books, 
lb)  Dictated  orally  by  the  teacher, 
(c)  Set  in  writing  ? 


19.  Are  tlie  scholars  taught  history — 
(a)  From  abridgments. 
(6)  From  standard  autliors, 
(c)  From  oral  lectures  ? 


20.  Are  the    scholars  taught    natural   historj', 
physics,  or  chemistry — 
(a)  By  text  books, 
(6)  By  oral  lectures, 
(c)  With  specimen  objects  and  exi)eriments 

shown  by  the  teacher  or  lecturer, 
{d)  With  specimen  objects  handled  and  ex- 
periments woi'ked  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves ? 


21.  Are  the  following   subjects  taught,  and  in 
what  way  ? 
(a)  Geometrical  drawing, 

ib)  Perspective, 
c)  Freehand  drawings  from  the  flat, 
d)  Freehand  drawing  from  models, 
e)  Colouring. 


22.  Ai-e  the  following  subjects  taught,  and   in  i  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
what  way  ? — 

(a)  Hannony, 

(b)  Instrumental  music, 
ic)  Class  singing, 
id)  Solo  singing. 


In  prose 


(6)  and  (c) 


(a),  (b),  and  (c) 


(rt),  {b),  and  (c) 


{a),  (b),  and  {<■)    - 


(6),  (rf),  and  (e) 


23.  How  often  is  the  school  examined  ?  by  what 
examiners  ?  and  in  what  subjects  ? 


Constantly,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  half-year  by  principal  in 
all  subjects. 


24.  "Wliat  system  of  prizes  and  rewards  is  in  use     Prizes  to  all  who  gain  a  certain 
in  the  school  ?  numl>er  of  marks. 


25.  Is  the  school  connected  with  any,  and  if  so, 
with  «hat,  religious  denomination ': 


26.  "\Miat  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion and  for  prayers  ? 


Church  of  England 


Scripture  lessons  regularly  by 
clergyman  ;  Thornton's 

"  prayers "   are   used. 


(a),  (6),  and  (r ) 


(a)  and  (c) 


Natural  history  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 


Class  singing 


None 


No 


Begins  with  a  short  prayer  and 
hymn. 
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IX. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


(c),  onlj- 


(a),inproso  - 


(a)  and  (i) 


(o).  yes;   (6),  chiefly;  (c),     (a),  (6),  a      (c) 
yes. 


(6),  occasionally;  {c),j'es    -     (i)  onlv 


In  prose 


(a)  and  (h) 


(o)  and  (c) 


Simple  oral  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects  are 
given  once  a  week. 


(c)  and  (e) 


(6),  the  pianoforte 


Never,  except    by  its  own 
teachers. 


Prizes  in  each  English  and 
French  class ;  also  for  re- 
Kular  attendance  and  good 
conduct. 


No 


Scripture  or  cutccluMni  re:Ml 
and  explained  daily;  be- 
gins but  not  ends  M'ith 
original  written  prayers. 


(a)  and  (i) 


Physics ;  (a), (6), (c), and  (f/). 


(ah    on    blackboard,    from 
Burchett ;  (c),  from  copies; 


(a),  by  oral  and  WTittcn  in- 
struction ;  (6),  piano  and 
harp  ;  (c)  and  (rf). 


Half-yearly;  by  each  teacher 
in  his  or  her  department, 
in  presence  of  principal. 


The  principals  are  Wesley- 
ans. 


Daily  Bible  lessons ;  jjraycrs 
iiiKht  and  inominK,  ex- 
t('ini)onnicous  or  from 
Rev.  E.  Bickcrstcth. 


(a),  (6),  and  (<•) 


(a),  (&),  and  (c) 


(a),  (6),  and  (c) 


Natural  history  taught  by 
oral  lectures.  No  speci- 
mens. 


(a),  (6),  (c),(d),and(e) 


(a),  (6),    (c),  and   (.d), 
professors. 


by 


Every  6  months  by  the 
principal.  In  all  subjects 
taught. 


By  tickets  for  diligence  and 
conduct  wliich  would  en- 
able every  girl  to  earn  2 
prizes  every  half-year. 


Ohiirch  of  England 


Daily  religious  instruction, 
sui)criiiteiuled  by  the 
vicar.       S.     selection     of 

Prayers   used    from     the 
rayer  Book. 


(c),  only. 


In  prose. 


(a). 


(a). 


(a),  generally. 


(c). 


(&)  the  i)ianofort«. 


Every    Imlf    year    by   the 
principals  in  all  subjects. 


No  rewards  on  iirineiplc. 


Not  officially  connected  with 
anybody. 


Daily  Scripture  lessons. 
Thornton 'sFauiilj'Prayers, 
morning  and  evening. 
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XIII. 


XIV. 


15.  In  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger- 
man lessons,  are  the  scholars  allowed — 

(a)  To  use  translations,  or 

(b)  To  have  assistance  from  a  teacher,  or 

\c)  To  have  no  aid  but  irraminar  and  diction- 
arj'? 

16.  Are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Geraiaii  exer- 
cises done — 

(a)  In  prose. 

[b)  In  verse  ? 


17.  Are  such  exercises,  if  any — 

(a)  Short    sentences    taken    from    exercise 

books,  or 
(6)  Continuous  pieces  for  translation,  or 
(c)  Original  composition  ? 


18.  Are  examples  in  arithmetic  or  mathematics — 
(rt)  Taken  from  text  books. 
(b)  Dictated  orally  by  tlie  teacher. 
((■)  Set  in  writing'? 


19.  Are  the  scholars  taught  history — 

(a)  From  abridgments. 

(b)  From  standard  authors, 

(c)  From  oral  lectures  ? 


20.  Are  the    scholars   taught   natural   history, 
Ijhysics,  or  chemistry — 

(a)  By  text  books. 

(b)  By  oral  lectures. 

(c)  With  specimen  objects  and  experiments 
shown  by  the  teacher  or  lecturer. 

(d)  With  specimen  olyects  handled  and  ex- 
periments worked  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves ? 


21.  Are  the  following  subjects  taught,  and  in 
what  way — 
(a)  Geometrical  drawing. 
(6)  Perspective. 

(c)  Freehand  drawing  from  the  flat. 
id)  Freehand  drawng  from  models, 
(e)  Colouring? 


22.  Are  the  following  subjects  taught,  and  in 
what  way — 
(a)  Harmony. 
(6)  Instrumental  music, 
(e)  Class  singing. 
(d)  Solo  singing  ? 


23.  How  often  is  the  school  examined ;  by  what 
examiners ;  and  in  what  subjects  ? 

24.  Wliat  system  of  prizes  aiid  rewards  is  in 
use  in  the  school  ? 


25.  Is  the  school  connected  ^vith  any,  and  if  so, 
with  what,  religious  denomination ': 

26.  Wliat  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion and  for  prayers  ? 


(c),  only 


French  and  German  in  prose 


(a),  {b),  and  (c) 


(a) 


(a),  for  younger  pupils 
(b),  for  elder  pupils 


(e)  and  (c)  by  a  master 


(6)  and  (c)  by  professors 


By  the  principal,  assisted  by 
teachers  in  all  subjects. 


Prizes  for  a  certain  number  of 
marks  given  for  lessons  and 
attention. 


Chiu'cli  of  England 


Bible  lessons  daily.   Catechising 
fortnightly  by  the  clergynuin. 


(i)  and  (c) 


Both  (a)  and  (J) 


(a)  and  {h) 


(a)  and  (b) 


{a),  (6),  and  (e) 


(«) 


(6)  and  (e) 


(«).  (6),  (c),  and  (d),  by  pro- 
fessors. 


Half-yearly  by  the  principals  in 
all  subjects. 


Books  are  given  according  to 
the  number  of  marks  obtained 
in  the  half-year. 


Wesleyan  Methodists 


Daily  Bible  lessons.  Family  woi'- 
ship  morning  and  evening. 
Bickersteth's  Family  Prayers, 
and  extemporaneous  used. 
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XV. 


XVI. 


XVII, 


XVIII. 


Generally  uo  assistance  but 


(a)   is  sanctioned,  but  not     (c),  only 
used  much.    (6)  and  (c). 


Frencli  exercises  in  prose    -    In  prose 


(a),  (i),  and  (c) 


(a),  (J),  and  (c) 


(o)  and  (i) 


(a),  on  natural  historj-  and 
physics. 


(J),(e),(rf),and(e) 


(I),  (c)  and  (rf) 


Prizes  once  a  year  for 
greatest  number  of  marks. 
Also  Tor  good  conduct  aiii 
punctusuity. 


Dally  Scripture  lessons. 
Schools  ojieii  every  morn- 
ing by  reiieating  l(i3nl 
I'sahn.  Tlien  a  collect  or 
cxteni])oraiicous  i)rayer. 


(a),  (6),  and  (c) 


(i),  by  the  master 


(a)  and  (c) 


(6),  occasionally  only 


(h),  (c),  [d),  {e)  by  a  master 
superintended  by  one  of 
the  principals. 


(6)  and  {d)  by  professors 


Quarterly,  by  principals  and 
teachers  in  all  subjects. 


Two  rewards  in  each  English 
class,  and  one  in  FrencIi 
class,  for  proficiency.  Re- 
wards also  for  punctu- 
ality, &c. 


The  Established  Chuixh 


Daily  Bible  lesson  :  Prayers 
of  "  Cassell's,"  odite(l  by 
Rev.  K.  Garbett  and  Rev 
S.  Martin,  read  morning 
and  evening. 


(a),  (i),  and  (c) 


(«),  {l>),  (c) 


(a)  and  (6) 


{h),  (c),  id),  {e) 


(a),  (6),  (c).  {d) 


Half-yearly  by  the   princi- 
pals.   Small  subjects. 


The  Church  of  England 


Daily  instruction.  Beirin 
and  end  school  work  with 
prayers. 


ifi)  and  (c),  only. 


In  prose. 


(a),  ijb),  and  (c). 


(a),  yes;  (6),  once  a  week; 
(c),  no. 


(a)  and  (6). 


{a)  and  (6). 


(a)  only  slightly  (&),  (J)  and 
(c). 


(a)  once  a  week  (6),  (c),  and 
id). 


Half-yearly,  by  written 
questions  from  mistress- 
in  all  subjects. 

A  prize  half-yearly  to  1st  im 
each  class  for  marks  in. 
Imlf-year,  and  examination 
one  for  good  conduct. 
A  monthly  holiday  for 
good  conduct. 


Church  of  England. 


Daily  Bible  lessons.  Clergy- 
man visits  monthly. 
School  begins  and  enas 
with  reading  of  the  Bible. 
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XIX. 


XX. 


15.  In  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger- 
man lessons,  are  the  scholars  allowed — 
(a)  To  use  translations,  or 
(6)  To  have  assistance  from  a  teacher,  or 
(c)  To  have  no  aid  but  grammar  and  diction- 
ary? 

X6.  Are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  exer- 
cises done— 
(a)  In  prose. 
(6)  In  verse. 


17.  Are  such  exercises,  if  any— 

(a)  Short    sentences    taken    from    exercise 

books,  or 
(6)  Continuous  pieces  for  translation,  or 
\c)  Original  composition  ? 


18.  Are  examples  in  arithmetic  or  mathematics- 
(a)  Taken  from  text  books. 
(6)  Dictated  orally  by  the  teacher, 
(c)  Set  in  writing  ? 


19.  Are  the  scholars  taught  history— 
(a)  From  abridgments. 
(6)  From  standard  authors, 
(c)  From  oral  lectures  ? 


20.  Are  the    scholars  taught    natural  history, 
physics,  or  chemistry— 
{a\  By  text  books. 
(6)  By  oral  lectures. 

(c)  With  specimen  objects  and  experiments 
shown  by  the  teacher  or  lecturer. 

(d)  With  specimen  objects  handled  and  ex- 
periments worked  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves ? 


21.  Are  the  following  subjects   taught,  and  in 
what  way — 

(a)  Geometricnl  drawing. 

(6)  Perspective. 

(c)  Freehand  drawing  from  the  flat. 

\d)  Freehand  drawing  from  models. 

(e)  Colouring  ? 


22.  Are  the  following  subjects   taught,   and  in 
what  way— 
(a)  Harmony. 
(6)  Instrumental  music, 
(c)  Class  singing. 
\d)  Solo  singing. 


23.  How  often  is  the  school  examined;  by  what 
examiners ;  and  in  what  subjects  ? 


24.  What  system  of  prizes  and  rewards  is  in  use 

in  the  school  ? 


25.  Is  the  school  comiected  with  any,  and  if  so, 
with  what,  religious  denomination  ? 


26.  What  provision  is  made  for  religious  instnic- 
tion  and  for  prayers  V 


(6),  when  requu-ed 


In  prose 


(a),  (6),  and  (f ) 


(a) 


(«)    - 


(c),  {d),  and  (e)  by  a  master  and 
a  lady  in  class. 


(«).  (6),  (e),  (d),  by  professors 


Monthly    and    half-yearly,    by 
principal.    In  all  subjects. 


No  regular  system 


The    Established  Chiu-ch    and 
Independent, 


Clergyman's  visits  weekly  for 
i-eligious  instruction,  and  has 
a  class  at  his  own  house. 
Bickersteth's  Prayers  night 
and  morning. 


(6)  and  (e),  when  required. 


In  prose. 


(a),  for  beginners;  (J)  and  (e). 


(«). 


I  for  beginners;  (6)  and  (c). 


{a),  (6),  (o),  (d). 


(a),  (6),  (d),  and  (e). 


(a),  (6),  (e),  (rf). 


Weekly   by  the   principal  and 
professors.    In  all  subjects. 


No  rewards  given  by  piincipal. 
Eewards  given  by  i)rofessors 
for  accomplishments. 


Wesleyan  and  Chiirch  of  Eng- 
land. 


Bible  classes.    Family  prayers 
night  and  morning. 
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27.  Are  there  any  lessons  on  Sundays,  and  what 
are  the  regulations  about  attendance  on  divine 
worship  on  Sunday "? 


28i  What  punishments  ai'e  in  use,  and  for  what 
offences  are  they  inflicted  ? 


29.  Are  there  any  monitors  empowered  to  aid 
in  maintaining  discipline,  and  is  tliere  any  rule 
th:it  the  scholars  should  never  be  out  of  the 
presence  of  some  teacher  or  other  f 

30.  What  are  the  means  of  enforcing  regularity 
of  attendance,  and  what  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  alleged  for  occasional  absence  from 
school  ? 


31.  Have   the    scholars   access    to   any   school 
libran'  ? 


32.  Playground— its  size  and  distance  from  the 
school.' 


33.  Hours  of  play  and  description  of  games 


Collects,  catechism ;  sermons 
heard  at  church  are  wi-itten ; 
all  attend  chm-ch  t\vice. 


No,  a  strict  day  of  rest ;  regular 
attendance  on  divine  worship. 


Forfeits  and  marks  which  iu-     Impositions  for  disobedience  and 
fluence  the  half-yearly  rewards,  t      carelessness  by  principal  only. 


None. 


34.  Are  calisthenics  taught  as  a  part  of  the  school     By  the  dancing  mistress 
system  ? 


Simply  the  roll-call ;  ilhiess. 


Yes,  on  condition  of  replacing 
the  book. 


A  good  sized  garden,  surrounds 
the  house,  school,  and  dining 
room  used  for  dancing  when 
wet. 


24.  Games  usual  for  young 
ladies.  Teachers  occasionally 
present. 


35.  Afe  there  any  school  bounds  beyond  the 
school  precincts,  or  are  the  scholars  allowed  to 
walk  out  only  when  accompanied  by  a  teacher? 

Are  the  seats  ])!"o\ided  with  backs  ? 


36.  What  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  your  scholars  ? 


37.  What  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  preferred  by  the  parents  ': 


38.  What  difficulties,  if  any,  do  you  find  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  ? 


39.  Would  it,  iu  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage 
or  otherwise  if  your  school  were  ex.imined  annu- 
ally and  publicly  reported  on  by  indpi)ondent 
examiiiorsV  If  such  examiners  "are  desirable, 
how  should  they  bo  appointed? 


Walk  every  day,  weather  per- 
mitting. Always  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  ladies. 

Most  seats  have  backs. 


Xot  an  advantage  - 


Chest    expanders     used    every 
morning. 


Xo  backs. 


The  practical  subjects. 


Those  which  give  least  trouble  at 
home. 


The  partiality  of  parents.  Care 
lessness  of  children.  Small 
value  attached  to  education. 


An  advantage,  and  appointed  by 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 
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27.  Are  there  any  lessons  on  Sundays,  and  what 
are  the  regulations  about  attendance  ou  divine 
worship  on  Sunday  ? 


28.  Wliat  iiunishmcnts  are  in  use,  and  for  what 
offences  arc  tbcy  inflicted  ? 


29.  Are  there  any  monitors  empowered  to  aid  in 
maintaimiiR  discipline,  and  is  there  any  rule 
that  the  scholars  should  never  be  out  of  the 
presence  of  some  teacher  or  other  ? 


30.  What  are  the  means  of  enforcing  regularity 
of  attendance,  and  what  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  alleged  for  occasional  absence  from 
school  ? 


31.  Have  the  scholars  access    to  any    school 
hbrary  ? 


32.  Playground— its  size  and  distance  from  the 
school. 


33«  Hours  of  play  and  description  of  games 


"34.  Are  calisthenics  taught  as  a  part  of  the  school 
system  ? 


35.  Are  there  any  school  bounds  beyond  the 
school  precincts,  or  are  the  scholars  allowed  to 
walk  out  only  when  accompanied  by  a  teacher? 

Are  the  seats  provided  with  backs  ? 


36.  What  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  education  of  the 
majority  of  your  scholars  ? 


37.  What  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  preferred  by  the  parents  ? 


38.  What  difficulties,  if  any,  do  you  find  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  ? 


39.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage  or 
otherwise  if  your  school  were  examined  annu- 
ally and  publicly  reported  on  by  independent 
examiners  If  such  examiners  are  desirable, 
how  should  they  be  appointed 


III. 


Attendance  marks  lost ;  sickness    Visiting 


Church  catechism  and  explana- 
tion, collect.  Scriptures  and 
liymns  read  and  explained ; 
attends  tvi'ice  the  church. 


Fines  for  carelessness,  want  of 
order,  ifcc. ;  temporaiy  banish- 
ment for  serious  offences. 


Never  out  of  sight  of  a  teacher 


IV. 


The  morning's  sermon  written  in 
li  hours  in  the  afternoon,  or 
catechism ;  attend  church  or 
chapel  as  requested  by  parents. 


Is  o  stated  punishments ;  admoni- 
tion, and  expulsion  for  lying, 
stealing,  &c. 


No  monitors ;  never  out  of  sight 
of  a  teacher. 


A  tolerably  large  playground 
attached.  Dance  in  school- 
room in  wet  weather. 


Walk  every  day.  Croquet,  hoops, 
balls,  &c.  Teachers  join  some- 
times. 


A  drill  master  attends  the  school 

Always  accompanied  by  a  teacher 
Chairs  are  used    ... 


English  in  all  its  branches  of 
primary  importance  for  all. 
Music  and  French. 


A  sound  English  education  'ge)ie- 
rally  preferred.  Accomplish- 
ments secondarily. 


The  inexperience  of  young 
teachers.  Generally  very 
pleasant. 


An  advantage  to  be  annually 
examined,  but  not  publicly 
reported  on. 


Yes,  on    condition  of 
usage. 


careful 


A  playground,  one  minute's  walk 
from  school,  for  boarders  only. 
No  place  for  wet  weather. 


12  hours.  Walking  out-door 
games,  and  dancing  in  winter. 
Teachers  join. 


Yes  • 

Never  alone 
Most  have  backs 


Religious  instruction.  A  sound 
English  education,  combined 
with  accomplishments  and 
habits  of  order. 


The  majority  prefer  accomplish- 
ments ;  few  are  anxious  for  a 
solid  education. 


Want  of  co-operation  in  parents, 
and  indifference  in  pupils  in 
all  useful  knowledge. 


Yes,  privately,  but  doubt 
whether  bringing  girls  befbre 
the  public  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage. 
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H  vunis  and  Scriptvirelcamt ; 
attend  in  the  morning 
their  o^v^l  place  of  wor- 
ship and  in  the  evening 
the  congregational  cliurch. 


VI. 


Lessonsinafternoon ;  church 
twice  in  morning  and 
afternoon. 


Deprivation  of  marks,  for-     Bad  marks  ;  impositions  for 
feits,  or  a  day  in  bed ;  the        unpiinctuality,  &c. 
first  by  assistants. 


Monitors  maintain  order ; 
appointed  by  the  princi- 
pal. 


Bad   marks ;     company   at 
home. 


Yes,  and  fined  if  rctm-ned 
mutilated. 


A  field  of  10  acres,  \  of  a  mile 
from  school  is  used.  Din- 
ing room  for  wet  wea- 
ther. 


20.    Croquet,    arclierj',    &c. 
Teachers  join. 


Yes,  weekly  ... 

Usually  accompanied 
With  and  without  b;!cks 


Grammar  and  analysis,  goo- 
graphy  with  globes,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  geology, 
astronomy,  &c. 


Generally  the  most  showy  - 


A  previous   bad  education, 
and  parental  indilfercnce. 


Miny  parents  would  object. 
A  decided  advautago  to 
the  pupils.  E.xaminers 
appointed  by  an  intelli- 
gent educational  commit- 
tee- 


Elder  girls  are  monitors  in 
turns  after  being  at  school 
hnlfayear. 


Yes,  only  return  it  clean 


10  acres  of  land  surround 
the  house.  No  place  for 
wet  weather. 


18.     Cricket,    swing,    ball, 
dancing;  teachers  join. 


Yes 

Always    accompanied 
Xo  backs       .       .       . 


Writing,  spelling,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  and  plain 
needle-work,  music,  &c. 


Accomi)lishments  and  good 
writing. 


Not  any  in  particular 


Kn  advant.ige  to  intelligent 
girls  with  nerve,  and  make 
teat-hers  more  diligent  ; 
sliould  be  afraid  to  trj'  it. 


VII. 


Lessons  in  afternoon,  Scrip- 
ture or  catechism,  &c. ; 
attends  church  twice. 


Loss  of  good  marks,  small 
forfeits,  and  silence. 


Yes,  for  the  keepmg  of  order 
and  neatness ;  a  teacher 
always  present. 


Yes,  by  permission 


A  playgrouiid  of  2,000  yards 
for  all  adjoining 


20.  Croquet,  skipping,  &c. 
teacher  always  present 
and  joins. 


Yes,  constantly.    In  winter 
daily. 


Accompanied  with  teacher. 
No  backs. 


Englii>h  suV)jects.  French 
and  German,  music,  dan- 
cing and  drawing. 


In  the  above,  drawinij  and 
dancing  least  appreciated. 


An  imperfect  and  faulty 
early  training;  too  short 
stay;  incompetent  English 
teachers. 


Pupils  do  not  need  it,  but 
English  governesses  do 
very  much  ;  not  found  one 
commonly  clTicient  in  20 
years. 


vin. 


Disoliedience  is  piuiished  by 
placing  them  in  a  part  of 
the  room  alone. 


None ;  bad  weather. 


No. 


None. 


Reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  familiar  instruc- 
tion in  history  and  geo- 
graphy. 


Reading  and  a  general  know- 
ledge of  common  things. 


None  of  importance. 


An  advantage,  I  think,  and 
appointed  in  any  niaiiner 
that  would  reiuler  thi-m 
free  from  local  or  class 
inllueuces. 
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IX. 


X. 


27.  Arc  there  iiiiy  lessons  on  Sundays  and  what 
are  the  regulations  about  attendance  on  divine 
worship  on  Sunday  ? 


28.  What  punishments  are  in  use,  and  for  what     Bad   marks  for  disorderly  con- 
ofi'ences  are  they  inllicted  ?  duct ;     lessons    learnt    after 

school. 


29.  Are  there  any  monitors  empowered  to  aid 
in  maintaining  discipline ;  and  is  there  any  rule 
that  the  scholars  should  never  be  out  of  the 
presence  of  some  teacher  or  other  ? 


30.  "What  are  the  means  of  enforcing  regularity 
of  attendance ;  and  what  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  alleged  for  occasional  absence  from 
school  ? 


31.  Have  the    scholars  access  to  any    school 
library  ? 


3ft.  Are  calisthenics   taught   as  a   part   of  the 
school  system  ? 


35.  Are  there  any  school  bounds  beyond  the 
school  precincts,  or  are  the  scholars  allowed  to 
walk  out  only  when  accompanied  by  a  teacher  ? 

Are  the  seats  jjrovided  wth  backs? 


36.  What  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  your  scholars  ? 


37.  What  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  bo  i)referred  by  the  parents  ? 


38.  What  difficulties,  if  any,  do  you  find  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  ? 


39.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage 
or  otherwise,  if  your  school  were  examined  an- 
nually and  publicly  reported  on  by  independent 
examiners.  If  such  examiners  are  desirable, 
how  should  they  be  appointed  ? 


Marks ;  illness 


No 


32.  Playground— its  size  and  distance  from  the     None 
school. 


33.  Hours  of  pluy  and  description  of  games 


Yes 


No  backs 


Reading,  writing,  composition, 
letter-writing,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, grammar,  history, 
lieedle-work,  French,  music. 


Music  and  letter-wi-itins 


Want  of  innrt  ictive  home  in- 
terest. Neea  of  a  thorough 
training  for  teaching. 


An  advantage.    By  Government 


Lessons  in  Scripture;  psalmody  ; 
attend  divine  worship  twice. 


Cai'elessuess  by  unpositions, 
graver  offences  by  remon- 
strance and  intercourse 
stopped  with  fellow  pupils. 


A  governess  pupil 


Half-yearly  prizes ;  visiting  or 
sicKness.' 


Yes,  to  keep  them   clean  and 
tidy. 


A  playground  of  502^  sq.  ft.  ad- 
joining school-room,  321  cubic 
feet  for  wet  weather. 


12.    Too   many  to  be  named  ; 
teacher  frequently  joins. 


Yes. 


Daily  walks  are  accompanied  by 
a  teacher ;  sometimes  2  or  3 
go  out  without. 

Backs  for  older  and  delicate 
pupils. 


The  ordinary  routine  of  English 
studies.    Music  and  French. 


The  above  - 


The  short  stay  of  pupils  at 
school.  Lack  of  home  disci- 
pline. 


A  decided  advantage  in  keeping 
teachers  up  to  the  mark,  and 
in  stimulating  pupils  ;  but 
examiners  should  be  laymen, 
and  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 
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XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


Explaiifitioa  of  the  collect 
catecliising,  sermon  writ- 
ing, sacred  music.  Church 
attended  twice. 


Extra  lessons.  Loss  of 
tickets.  Sending  to  bed. 
The  last  by  principal  only. 


First  class  girls  are  ap- 
pointed by  head  of  school. 
Xo  rules,  but  always  kept 
under  suiiervision. 


Yes,  by  a  i)ayment  of  .3s.  jier 
annum. 


A  playground  of  4,715  square 
yards  adjoiningthe  school ; 
Schoolroom  II  feet  x  18 
feet  for  wet  weather. 


14  hours,  archery,  croquet, 
skipping,  &c. ;  teacliers 
nearly  always  present. 

Yes  -  .  .  . 


No 


Seats  have  backs 


Religious  iiislructiun,  moral 
training,  witli  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  good  English 
education,  music,  modern 
languages,  and  Latin. 


The  common  branches  of  ,a 
good  Englisli  (;dueation, 
with  Frencli,  vocal,  and 
instrumental  music. 


The  large  number  of  sub- 
jects required  by  jmrents. 


No  advantage 


Two  short  ones.  A  Scripture 
lesson  in  the  evening. 
Church  attended  twice. 


No  punishment  is  necessary 
beyond  a  grave  word  or 
look. 


No 


No  means  i-equire  regular 
attendance.     Illness. 


A  playground  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  siu"- 
rounds  the  school;  school- 
room used  in  wet  weather. 


20,     dancing,       swinging 
teachers  frequently  join. 


Serijjture  lessons.  Sermon  Select  Sabbath  class.  Sacred 
^n•iting.  Sacred  music.  poetry  learnt.  All  attend 
Church  attended  t^vice.  chapel  twice. 


No  punishments,  but  loss  of 
marks. 


Dancing     has     sitperseded  i  All  take  lessons  from  a  drill- 
calisthenics.  I      sergeant. 


Not  allowed  to  walk  abroad 
without   a   teacher. 


No  backs 


Scripture,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history,  arithme- 
tic, English  composition, 
and  French. 


Seldom    prefer     anything ; 
music  generally. 


The  short  stay  of  pupils  at 
school. 


Inspcctioji  very  doubtful 


The  real  drawing  mil  of  the 
mind  should  be  the  great 
object  aimed  at. 


They  value  good  teaching, 
but  lay  great  stress  on  ac- 
complishments. 


The  time  given  lo  accom- 
plishments. 


Examinations  questionable 
to  the  girl,  but  good  for 
teachers. 


Fines  and  marks  for  break- 
ing school  rides,  imposi- 
tions. 


No  monitors. 


Yes. 


A  playground  of  l.SOO  square 
yards  adjoining,  and  a 
covered  place  for  wet 
weather. 


15,swiiiging,  skipping.hoops, 
and  balls ;  teachers  some- 
times join. 


Yes. 


Ne\er  M'alk  out  without  a 
teacher. 


No  backs. 


History,  geogiapliy,  gram- 
mar, composition,  wTiting, 
and  aritlnnetic. 


Generally   the   accomplish- 
ments. 


Yi'ant  of  application  on  the 
jiart  of  the  i)upils. 


Not    an     advantage,    as   a 

{)ublic  examiner  could  not 
)C  in  a  position  to  obtain 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
pupil's  attainments. 
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27.  Arc  there  any  lessons  on  Sundays,  and  what 
are  the  regulations  about  attendance  ou  divine 
worship  on  Sunday  ? 


28.  What  punishments  are  in  use,  and  for  what 
offences  are  they  iniiicted  ? 


29.  Are  there  any  monitors  empowered  to  aid  in 
maintaining  dis^cipline;  and  is  there  any  rule 
that  the  scholars  should  never  be  out  of  tho 
presence  of  some  teacher  or  other  ? 

30.  WTiat  are  the  means  of  enforcing?  regularity 
of  attendance  ;  and  what  arc  the  most  frequent 
causes  alleged  for  occasional  absence  from 
school  ? 


31.  Have   the   scholars    access   to   any   school 
library  ? 

32.  Playground— its  size  and  distance  from  the 
school. 


33.  Hours  of  play  and  description  of  games 


34.  Arc   calisthenics   taught   as  a  part  of  the 

school  system  ? 

35.  Are  there  any  school  bounds  beyond  the 
school  precincts,  or  are  the  scholars  allowed  to 
walk  out  only  when  accompanied  by  a  teacher  V 

Are  the  seats  provided  with  backs  ? 


35.  What  snbiects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  your  scholars  ? 


37.  Wliat  subjects  of  instruction  do  you  believe 
to  be  preferred  by  the  parents  ? 


38.  "Wliat  difficulties,  if  any,  do  you  find  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  ? 


39.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  advantage 
or  otherwise,  if  your  school  were  examined  an- 
nually and  publicly  reported  on  by  independent 
examiners.  If  such  examiners  are  desirable, 
how  should  they  be  appointed  ? 


XV. 


XVI. 


Scripture  :  sermon  required  to 
be  written.  Bible  reading. 
Attends  service  twice. 


Marks  deducted,  and  imposi- 
tions given  in  proportion  to 
the  offence. 


Loss  of  marks  and  impositions. 
Visiting,  and  occasionally  in- 
disposition. 


A    long    airy    room    for     wet 
weather. 


Yes,  by  a  drill  master,  and  by 
teachers. 


Never    walk    out    without    a 
teacher. 


Some  have  backs  - 


We  do  not  think  an  annual 
examination  desirable,  as  they 
are  regularly  examined  by 
their  teachers. 


Bible  readings,  reyjetition  of 
collects.  Church  catechism. 
All  attend  church  twice. 


Bad  marks,  impositions,  enforce- 
ment of  silence,  restriction  to 
bed-room  for  untruthfulness, 
iusubordination,  &c. 


Monitors  for  order  in  the  school 

rooms. 
As  a  laile  never  out  of  sight  of 

teacher. 


Fines  and  loss  of  marks.  Illness 


Yes ;  by  a  small  annual  pajnneiit 


A  garden  used  as  playground 
43  X  28  feet  adjoining. 


An  hour  daily  for  walking  and 
garden  exercises,  besides  cro- 
quet, les  graces,  &c. 

Yes 


Always  walk  accompanied  by  a 
teacher. 

Seats  have  backs 


Grammar,  geography,  history, 
astronomy,  languages,  com- 
position, &.C.,  &c. 


The    above    generally.      Som3 
prefer  the  accomplishments. 


Over  indulgence  of  parents. 
Neglect  of  early  training,  both 
morally  and  intellectually. 


We  consider  the  subject  open 
to  grave  objection.  The  pub- 
licity would  tend  to  destroy 
those  modest  feelings  which 
are  a  woman's  chief  ornament, 
and  foster  a  love  of  display  and 
a  forward  manner. 

Excitement  prejudicial  to  ner- 
vous girl's  health. 

A  correct  estimate  difficult  to 
form  of  a  school  from  such 
examinations. 
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XVII. 


Write  the  sermon  from 
memory.  Attend  church 
twice. 


Always   walk   accompanied 
by  a  teacher. 

Seats  have  backs 


Generally  tlic  development 
of  the  moral  rather  than 
the  intellectual  qualities. 


Pupils'  short  stay  at  school, 
and  neglect  of  early  train- 
ing. 


Not  an  advantatre  in  my 
school ;  but  an  advantaKC 
in  schools  whore  the  pu- 
pils are  intended  for  go- 
vernesses. 

The  greater  i)roportion  of 
examiners  should  be 
ladies,  as  best  fitted  to 
judge  of  a  young  ladies' 
requirements. 


a,  c,  4. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XX. 


A  Scriptui-e  school  in  the  Scripture  lessons.  Suitable 
afternoon.  Attend  church  I  readings.  Sacred  music, 
twice.  Attend  senice  twice. 


Extra  lessons  for  disorder  in 
school  hours.  Keeping  in 
for  bad  lessons.  Pole  ex- 
ercise for  carriage,  &c. 


Bad  marks  and  loss  of 
places.  Ill  health  or 
severe  weather. 


The  use   of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  near  the  house. 


6  hours  at  least 


Drilled  twice  a  week 


No  backs 


History,  geography,  arith- 
metic, natural  history, 
a  knowledge  of  common 
things,  music,  French, 
German,  drawing,  and 
needle-work. 


Generally   the   accomplish- 
ments. 


Generally  from  parents  not 
knowing  the  requirements 
of  a  good  education  and 
the  nature  of  teaching. 

An  advantage  to  the  scholars 

Examiners  should  not  be 
connected  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 


Loss  of  conduct  marks  for 
indolence  and  inatten- 
tion. 


Loss  of  marks.    Illness 


Yes 


A  playground  of  700  square 
yards  adjoining,  and  a 
room  for  wet  weather. 


12  to  16,  according  to  age ; 
walking,  dancing,  croquet, 
ball. 


Exercises  for  the  boarders 


Always   accompanied  by  a 
teacher. 

No  backs 


Too  much  indulgence  on  the 
part  of  parents;  neglect 
of  early  training,  and 
short  stay  at  school. 


Decidedly  an  advantage 

Examiners    appointed 
Governmcut. 


by 


Bible      lessons.        Attend 
chapel  or  church  twice. 


A  portion  of  needlework. 
Fines  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. 


No. 

No. 

Fines.    Sickness. 
Yes. 


A  playground  of  20   acres 

surrounding  the   school; 

schoolroom  for      wet 
weather. 

27  hours,  croquet,  archery, 
ball,  chess,  &c.  Teachers 
loin. 


Yes. 


Always  accompanied   by  a 
teacher. 

All  have  not  backs. 


Mathematics,  the  sciences, 
and  language,  especially 
English  composition,  and 
literature. 


Uneducated  i)refer  the  ac- 

coiiiijlislmicnts ;  licttcr 
ediicuUd  the  more  solid 
studies. 


Inefficiency  of  teachers : 
influence  of  children  over 
their  jiarcnts  respecting 
their  stay  at  school. 


The  excitement  would  have 
an  injurious  effect  on 
pupils,  and  would  not  offer 
any  countervailing  ad- 
vantage. 
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My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  a  report  on  the 
district  into  the  schools  of  which  you  directed  me  to  inquire — the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

Two  centuries  ago  this  county  was  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  thinly-peopled  parts  of  England.  The  towns  were  small, 
and  were  separated  from  one  another  by  large  tracts  of  moss  and 
bog  and  unenclosed  sandy  ground ;  the  people  were  poor  compared 
with  those  of  southern  England ;  their  agriculture  backward, 
their  manners  rude.  Within  the  last  sixty  years,  by  the  growth 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  wealth  of  Lancashire  has  come  to 
exceed  that  of  any  other  part  of  England,  the  metropolis  excepted, 
and  its  population  is  not  only  absolutely  greater  but  denser  than 
that  of  any  other  county.  This  population,  however  (2,420,440), 
is  very  unequally  distributed  over  its  area.  While  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  parts  are  almost  a  continuous  town,  the  north 
and  west  contain  a  great  deal  of  lonely  and  pi'Imitlve  country, 
little  visited  by  strangers,  and  full  of  pretty  scenery  of  whose 
existence  the  Lancashire  people  themselves  are  scarcely  aware. 
Even  where  manufactures  have  spread  from  the  towns  along  the 
lines  of  railway,  one  may  frequently  find  under  the  shadow  of 
the  factory  chimney  a  quiet  old  manor  house,  deep  in  trees,  and 
hard  by  a  hamlet,  scarcely  changed  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  district  where  the  contrasts  of  old  and  new 
are  more  striking,  nor  where,  within  a  narrow  territorial  compass, 
there  is  a  greater  variety  as  well  in  the  external  aspect  of  the 
countr}^  as  in  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the  people. 
Tl.c  division  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  a  stranger  is  not 
the  political  one  into  north  and  south,  but  rather  into  the  manu- 
facturing district,  occupying  the  south-east  and  south-central  parts 
of  the  county ;  the  agricultural,  lying  all  along  the  coast ;  and  the 
pastoral  in  the  north  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  around  the 
shores  of  Windermere  and  Coniston  Water.  The  two  great  towns, 
moreover,  which  dispute  the  honour  of  the  second  place  in  England, 
are  in  many  respects  most  unlike,  not  only  to  the  rnral  districts 
and  the  lesser  towns,  but  even  to  each  other.  As  in  the  nature  of 
their  business,  as  in  the  cliaracter  and  manners  of  their  Inhabitants, 
so  also  in  matters  of  education  there  is  a  difference  between  ^lan- 
chcster  and  Liverpool  more  easily  felt  than  described  yet  very 
real.  Thus  there  were  virtually  four  or  five  diiferent  districts 
set  before  me,  the  phenomena  of  each  of  which  it  was  necessary 
to  study  separately  and  with  equal  care.  And  the  existence  in 
all  of  them  of  schools  notably  various  in  position  and  character, 
and  of  several  religious  and  political  parties  with  the  views  and 
schools  of  each  of  which  it  was  proper  to  become  acquainted, 
made  the  whole  problem  a  very  intricate,  although  a  propor- 
tionately interesting  one. 
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Looking  as  well  to  this  intricacy  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be 
done,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  size  and  population  of  the  county,  it 
was  evidently  impossible  to  see  anything  like  the  whole  number 
of  its  schools,  or  to  make  the  examination  in  most  of  those  seen  a 
minute  and  exhaustive  one.  To  have  visited  every  school  in  Man- 
chester or  in  Liverpool  alone,  testing  each  by  the  performances  of 
its  pupils,  would  have  consumed  six  months,  and  consumed  them 
after  all  to  no  great  purpose.  Finding,  therefore,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  selection,  I  thought  that  I  should  best  carry 
out  your  instructions  by  devoting  my  chief  attention  to  the  endowed 
schools.*  I  visited  all  of  these  to  the  number  of  62,  and  with  one 
or  two  trivial  exceptions,"!'  examined  their  scholars  in  the  principal 
subjects  taught.  Next  in  importance  to  these  stood  the  new  foun- 
dations, or,  as  they  are  commonly  but  somewhat  loosely  called,  the 
proprietary  schools — such  as  Stonyhurst,  Rossall,  and  the  three 
great  day  schools  at  Liverpool.  These  also,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
governing  bodies  and  head  masters,  I  was  enabled  to  inspect. 
Thirdly  came  the  private  schools,  from  the  multitude  whereof  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  select  a  comparatively  small  number  to  be  visited, 
endeavouring  of  course  to  choose  for  inspection  and  examination  such 
as  seemed  likely  to  be  fair  specimens  of  the  whole — types  from 
which  it  was  possible  to  judge  of  a  class.  Of  these  I  visited  about 
forty  boys'  and  the  same  number  of  girls'  schools,  some  in  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool ;  one  or  two  in  each  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
and  country  market  towns,  and  several  lying  in  secluded  rural  dis- 
tricts, intended  for  boarders  only.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  out  to 
the  private  schools  the  Forms  of  Inquiry  Avith  which  you  furnished 
me,  and  obtained  in  course  of  time  answers  more  or  less  complete 
from  about  80  schoolmasters  and  1 60  schoolmistresses.  The  infor- 
mation thus  gained,  although  it  conveyed  no  such  idea  of  the 
merits  of  a  school  as  can  be  gained  in  a  personal  visit,  was  yet  of 
considerable  value,  for  by  its  means  general  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  state  of  education — the  subjects  taught,  for  instance,  the 
fees  charged,  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant  teachers,  could  be  arrived 
at  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision.  Believing  it  desirable  to  as- 
certain as  fully  as  possible  not  only  the  actual  condition  of  schools, 
but  also  the  opinions  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the  county, 
and  especially  of  teachers  themselves,  I  printed  and  distributed  in 
the  most  promising  quarters  three  sets  of  papers  containing  ques- 
tions on  various  educational  topics.  To  these  questions,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  contained  in  the  paper  relating  to  the  education  of 
girls,  many  answers  of  much  interest  were  received,  which  I  have 
the  honour  now  to  lay  before  you.  Extracts  from  some  of  them 
will  be  found  printed  in  the  appendix. 

Besides  using  these  formal  methods  of  collecting  information,  I 
tried  to  carry  out  your  instructions  as  far  as  possible  by  seeing  not 
only  the  trustees  of  endowed  schools  (which  was  done  in  every  or 
almost  every  case),  but  by  conversing  Avith  persons  of  intelligence 

*  That  is,  endowec'-  schools  which  either  are  or  once  were  classical,  and  so  appear 
to  have  been  intended  to  give  an  education  of  a  superior  order, 
f  Schools  which  happened  to  be  closed  on  the  day  of  my  visit. 
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or  influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  clergymen  of  all  denomi- 
nations, with  employers  of  labour,  with  tradespeople,  with  working- 
men  who  might  be  taken  as  fair  exponents  of  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ino-s  of  parents  of  their  own  rank  in  life.  Lastly,  I  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  the 
district  (for  whose  kindness  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks),  visited 
in  their  company  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  and  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  by  conversation  with  the  certificated  masters 
in  those  schools  the  position  which  they  hold  towards  schools  of  a 
higher  social  grade.* 

I  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  have  by  those  means  exhausted 
the  sources  of  information  which  were  open  to  me,  nor  to  have 
escaped  the  danger  of  hasty  generalization  to  which  a  stranger 
brought  into  contact  with  the  phenomena  of  a  new  district  is 
necessarily  exposed.  To  know  and  feel  this  danger,  however,  is 
to  be  in  some  measure  protected  from  it,  and  I  can  safely  say,  that 
having  entered  on  the  inquiry  with  no  foregone  conclusions,  I 
have  endeavoured  in  the  pages  that  follow  to  represent  to  you  im- 
partially and  with  equal  fulness  the  feelings,  wishes,  and  arguments 
of  every  social  class  and  every  religious  community  with  which 
I  was  brought  in  contact. 

I  saw  many  facts  and  heard  of  many  more  which  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  lay  before  you  as  tending  to  substantiate  or 
impugn  the  views  advanced  by  my  informants  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  these  facts  often  involved  the  mention  of  the  names  of 
living  persons,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  consonant 
to  your  wishes  that  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  not  compulsory  and 
not  strictly  judicial,  should  be  made  the  means  of  inflicting  upon 
any  one  either  pain  or  pecuniary  injury.  I  have  thought  it  best, 
therefore,  to  refer  in  general  terms  to  many  things  with  respect 
to  which  specific  evidence  is  in  my  possession. 

It  remains  to  say  one  word  respecting  the  arrangement  of  this  Order  of  the 
Report.  The  most  obvious  course  would  have  been  to  describe  Report- 
separately  and  fully  every  class  of  schools,  pointing  out  the  defects 
and  sugcestins:  the  remedies  in  and  for  each.  But  inasmuch  as 
such  a  plan  would  leave  out  of  view  those  characteristics  which  are 
common  to  all  classes  of  schools,  and  would  fail  to  make  clear  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  social  and  economical  condition 
of  Lancashire  (whereof  they  are  the  natural  and  necessary  expres- 
sion ,  it  may  be  better,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  adopt 
a  somewhat  more  complex  scheme.  I  propose  then  to  treat  first  of 
the  management  and  organization  of  each  class  of  schools,  the  en- 
dowed, the  private  adventure,  and  those  which  it  is  convenient  to 
group  as  proprietary.  After  this  I  shall  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
instruction  given  in  all  the  Lancashire  schools  generally,  making 
some  remarks  on  the  methods  employed,  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  themselves.     Lastly,  I  shall  endeavour,  beginning,  so 


*  In  the  pages  which  follow  I  have  occasionally  ventured  to  illustrate  remarks  on 
Lancashire  schools  by  referring  to  facts  observed  in  Shropshire,  Worcestershire, 
Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  the  grammar  schools  in  which  districts  I  visited  and 
examined  when  the  inquiry  in  Lancashire  had  been  completed. 
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to  speak,  from  the  other  end,  to  show  In  what  way  the  social  state 
of  Lancashire  reacts  upon  the  education  of  its  people ;  what  prac- 
tically are  the  results  of  the  existing  machinery  of  schools  and 
colleges,  and  what  remedies  can  be  applied  to  the  defects  and 
evils  that  now  exist. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Endowed  Schools. 

In  the  number  and  aggregate  revenues  of  her  educational  cha- 
rities, Lancashire  holds  a  high  place  among  the  counties  of  England. 
Those  of  Middlesex  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  approach, 
but  do  not  equal  hers  in  wealth  ;  those  of  the  City  of  London  exceed 
them  only  by  a  little.  These  foundations  are  scnttered,  as  a  glance 
at  the  map  will  show,  pretty  equally  over  the  whole  county,  lying 
thickest  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  parts  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Lune  and  Ribble,  more  scantily  along  the  west  coast,  but 
nowhere  absolutely  wanting.  Among  them  every  class  and  social 
grade  of  school  finds  its  representative,  one  only  excepted,  and 
that  the  highest — the  grammar  school,  which  has,  like  Rugby  or 
Shrewsbury,  developed  into  what  is  called  a  public  school.  Of  the 
total  number  of  schools  mentioned  and  described  by  the  original 
Charity  Commissioners  in  th:it  elaborate  Report  which  Avas  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  present  Inquiry,  seventy-nine,  rej)resenting  an 
annual  gross  revenue  of  11,428/.,  were  described,  in  the  Digest  sub- 
sequently issued,  as  classical,  cither  by  foundation  or  repute,  and  it 
was  these  and  these  only  which  your  instructions  desired  me  to 
visit.  I  found  before  long  that  the  distinction  which  the  com- 
pilers of  this  Digest  had  drawn,  although  a  useful  nnd  necessary 
one,  was  one  to  which  there  was  nothing  In  reality  to  correspond. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  schools  termed  by  them  classical, 
have  not  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  possibly  have  never  at 
all,  taught  Latin ;  while  in  others  Avhich  they  call  non-classical, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  boys  are  instructed  in  Latin,  and  even 
in  Greek.  The  distinction,  however,  even  if  it  be  fictitious,  is 
practically  a  convenient  one,  which  I  found  it  desirable  to  use 
and  abide  by.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  visit  every  one  of 
223  schools,  but  79  one  might  hope  to  overtake  ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  some  of  these  had  sunk  from  the  position  of  grammar  schools — 
if  indeed  they  had  ever  occupied  that  position — into  mere  village 
schools,  gave  me  a  better  view  of  the  whole  body  and  system  of 
endowed  schools  from  top  to  bottom  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  attained.  For  by  treating  these  which,  though  called  classi- 
cal, are  really  village  schools  of  the  lovv'cst  grade,  as  representatives 
of  the  great  mass  of  non-classical  endowed  schools  (and  this  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  they  are)  sufficient  materials  seemed  to 
be  at  hand  for  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  condition  and  working 
of  educational  charities  of  every  kind. 

The  number  of  79  schools  described  as  classical  in  the  Digest  of 
the  Charity  Commission  is  now  somewhat  diminished,  partly  by  the 
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extinction  of  schools  here  and  there,  but  still  more  by  the  trans- 
formation of  some  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  into  national  schools 
under  Government  inspection.  These  I  was  led  to  consider  as  not 
generally  falling  within  my  province,  and  therefore  it  was  only  in  one 
or  two  cases  that  I  visited  them.  Usually,  however,  I  procured  from 
the  incumbent,  or  other  competent  inhabitant  of  the  place,  some 
account  of  the  history  of  the  school,  and  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  change  in  its  constitution ;  inquiring  also  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  on  its  present  condition. 

The  endowed  schools  of  which  I  have  now  to  speak  may  be 
roughly  distributed  into  three  classes — 

Class  A.  Grammar  schools  in  the  great  towns —  such  as  Man- 
chester, Preston,  Burnley;  giving  in  all  but  one  instance  (that  of 
the  Oldham  school)  a  classical  as  well  as  commercial  education. 

Class  B.  Grammar  schools  in  the  small  towns,  and  occasionally 
even  in  country  places— smaller  than  the  former,  but  for  the  most 
part  enjoying  an  equally  good  income  ;  and  frequented  by  the  sons 
of  shopkeepers  and  farmers. 

Class  C.  Grammar  and  other  endowed  schools  in  country  places, 
usually  with  small  revenues,  teaching  either  a  little  or  no  Latin, 
and  chiefly  used  by  children  of  the  labouring  classes. 

As  each  of  these  three  classes  of  endowed  schools  differs  greatly 
■  from  the  others,  so  in  each  class  there  arc  differences  hardly  less 
wide  between  scliool  and  school — differences  in  wealth,  in  constitu- 
tion, in  size,  in  efHciency,  which  make  it  almost  impossible  faithfully 
to  describe  the  whole  otherwise  than  by  describing  each  individual. 
As  this  would  be  endless,  and  would  after  all  leave  no  very  definite 
impression,  it  seems  better  to  be  content  with  giving  a  more  general 
and  summary  account  of  them — qua  foundation  schools — dwelling 
on  those  features  which  they  have  in  common  in  virtue  of  their 
endowment,  and  only  occasionally  referring  to  single  cases  by  way 
of  illustration.  This  will  be  most  easily  done  by  grouping  the 
facts  ascertained  under  several  heads,  so  as  to  treat  successively  of 
the  revenues  of  these  schools,  the  compoiition  and  working  of 
their  governing  bodies,  the  nature  of  their  foundation  and  the  way 
in  which  its  funds  have  been  educationally  applied,  their  buildings 
and  apparatus,  their  educational  organization,  and  their  teachers. 
Of  the  instruction  siven  in  thorn,  and  of  ihclr  ireneral  educational 
function  in  the  county  as  compared  with  that  of  private  schools,  I 
propose  to  speak  in  a  later  part  of  this  Keport. 

A.  Financial  Condition  of  the  Endowed  Schools. 

The  Table  on  p.  430  shows  the  gross   annual  income  from  all  Revenues, 
sources  of  the  endowed  schools  of  the  county  in  1820-1829*  and 
in  1865  respectively. 

From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenues  of  these  schools  Generally 
are  in  most  cases  increasing,  although  seldom  at  a  rapid  rate.    The  '^icreasiiig. 
most   common   cause   of  this  improvement   is  the  rise,  gradual 

*  It  was  between  these  years  that  the  original  Charity  Commissioners  visited  and 
reported  on  the  Lancashire  charities. 
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.,ut  almost  universal,  in  the  value  of  land.  Where,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  parts  of  the  county, 
the  school  lands  offer  good  building  sites,  or  lie  over  workable 
seams  of  coal,  hardly  any  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  possible 
increase.  Charitable  estates,  partly  owing  to  the  existence  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  which  is  feared  even  where  it  does  not  com- 
mand, but  partly  also  to  a  quickened  interest  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion^ seem  to  be  much  better  managed  now  than  they  were  some 
fifty  years  ago.  Farms  have  been  improved  by  a  judicious  outlay ; 
leases  are  granted  for  shorter  terms  and  with  more  care ;  covenants 
are  more  strictly  enforced.  How  far  this  increase  may  be  expected 
to  continue,  I  could  not  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  in  almost  every  case  some, 
and  ill  several  cases  a  very  considerable,  improvement  may  still  be 
looked  for,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  trustees  bestow  proper 
diligence  on  the  management  of  the  funds.  It  is  not,  however, 
likely  that  the  average  per  cent,  increase  of  the  next  twenty  years 
will  exceed  that  of  the  last  twenty. 

The  cases  in  which  the  accompanying  Table  shows  a  dimi-  Cases  of 
nution  may  be  traced  to  accidental  and  peculiar  causes.  The  decrease. 
Manchester  grammar  school  has  been  chiefly  supported  by  a 
monopoly  of  grinding  malt  within  the  borough,  the  profits  where- 
from  have  diminished  with  the  establishment  of  mills  outside  the 
limit.  In  several  other  instances  debts  had  been  incurred  in 
legal  proceedings,  the  payment  of  which  has  crippled  ever  since 
the  resources  of  the  school. 

The  income  of  these  charities  arises  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  Sources  of 
from  estates  in  land,  the  Court  of  Chancery  generally  requiring  school 
that  accumulations  of  money,  or  sums  raised  by  the  sale  of  any  ^^"^^°'^^' 
estate  shall  be  so  reinvested.     The  trustees  themselves  appear  to  Land. 
consider  this  much  the  best  form  an  endowment  can  take,  main- 
taining that  its  permanence  and  its  tendency  to  rise  along  with 
every  change  in  the  value  of  money  are  advantages  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  expense  and  trouble  of  management. 
This  expense,  or  in  other  words  the  difference  between  the  gross 
and  the  net  income,  often  bears  a  large  proportion  to  tlie  whole, 
especially  when  the  school  lands  lie  a  long  way  from  the  school 
itself,    and  involve  either  the  employment  of  a  local  agent,  or 
occasional  journeys  by  the  trustees  or  their  representative.     In 
such  cases  it  would  seem  desirable  to  effect  a  sale  or  exchange ; 
and  trustees  frequently  expressed  to  me  a  wish  that  they  had  some 
ready  and  inexi^ensive  means  of  doing  so.* 

Besides  landed  property,  many  schools  have  sums  of  money  in  Stocks  and 
tlie  public  funds,  and  others  receive  fixed  payments  from  the  ^^^^  charges. 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  or  from  some  corporate  body.  In  these  latter 
cases  the  sum  actually  paid  is  of  course  very  far  from  represent- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  donor.  Thus,  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
after  the  confiscatii)n  of  the  lands  of  the  great  Cistercian  abbey 
at  Whalley,  appointed  13l.  G^.  8d.  to  be  paid  to  the  grammar 
school  there,  which  had  originally  been  in  the  hands  of  the  monks. 

*  They  do  not  seem  to  know  how  much  the  Charity  Commission  can  do  for  them. 
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The  value  of  these  lands  has,  of  course,  increased  prodigiously; 
but  13/.  6s.  Sd.  Is  still  paid  by  the  Duchy  Office  to  the  school. 
So  Dean  Nowell  gave  estates  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
desiring  them  to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Middleton ;  the  income  of  those  estates  has  now  risen  to  a  very 
large  annual  sum  ;  but  the  school  receives  about  54/.  Inhabitants, 
and  especially  the  schoolmasters  themselves,  are  wont  to  complain 
of  the.?e  cases  as  practically  unjust,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
not  to  sympathize  with  them  ;  but  they  are  generally  aware  that 
the  present  state  of  things  is  now  too  firmly  established  to  be 
disputed  at  law. 

The  management  of  estates  and  all  kinds  of  school  property  is  in 
the  more  important  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  or  governors, 
who  for  the  most  part  employ  a  solicitor  to  collect  rents  and  keep 
accounts.  In  the  smaller  schools,  however,  especially  where  the 
income  is  simple  in  its  character,  as  a  rentcharge  or  dividends 
upon  stock,  financial  matters  are  often  left  to  the  schoolmaster 
himself,  who  gives  receipts  and  applies  the  money  as  he  pleases, 
sometimes  without  rendering  any  account  to  the  trustees.  Where 
the  funds  are  small  and  the  possibility  of  misapplication  slender, 
no  great  harm  is  done  by  this  practice,  and  cases  occur  in  which 
it  has  even  been  beneficial  to  the  school  property.  One  occurs  to 
nie  in  which  the  schoolmaster,  a  shrewd  and  active  man,  although 
very  little  of  a  scholar,  took  the  school  farm  Into  his  own  hands, 
and  by  draining  and  otherwise  improving  it,  raised  it  in  the  course 
of  30  years  to  nearly  double  its  original  value.  Even  here, 
however,  while  he  made  the  farm  better  he  made  the  school  worse, 
and  the  practice  is,  on  the  whole,  one  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
discountenanced.  Experience  shows  that  it  puts  the  master  under 
a  constant  tem.ptation  to  sacrifice  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
property  to  his  own  immediate  interests.  It  leads  him  to  joostpone 
the  most  necessary  repairs  in  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the 
school.  It  diverts  his  attention  from  his  proper  duties  to  others 
for  which  he  is  sometimes  very  ill  fitted.  And,  lastly,  it  is  an  excuse 
to  the  trustees  for  their  too  frequent  neglect  of  the  school  and  all 
that  concerns  it.  These  dangers  are  generally  admitted  by  trus- 
tees, and  sometimes  by  the  schoolmaster  himself.  Even,  therefore, 
in  cases  where  little  or  no  mischief  has  yet  been  done,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  direct  that  for  the  future  school  property  shall 
be  manao-ed  and  school  revenues  received  by  the  trustees  only. 

AVith  regard  to  the  other  source  of  school  Income,  fees  paid  by 
the  scholars,  the  case  is  somewhat  dlflferent.  The  master  who 
knows  the  boys  and  Avhat  they  learn,  is  generally  the  fittest  person 
to  receive  these,  as  he  does  at  present,  and  it  is  only  in  large  and 
Important  schools  that  the  services  of  a  regular  clerk,  secretary,  or 
bursar  are  found  to  be  really  needed.  Wherever  there  is  Avork 
enough  for  such  an  official,  his  action  seems  to  be  advantageous, 
since  he  relieves  the  master  of  what  is  not  only  a  burdensome  but 
also  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  puts  him  in  a  more  independent 
position  towards  the  boys  and  their  parents. 

Respecting  the  employment  by  the  trustees  of  a  paid  agent,  no 
definite  rule  can  be  laid  down.     Where  the  revenues  are  very 
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laro-e,  it  is  necessary  ;  where  they  are  small,  and  especially  where 
they  arise  from  stock  or  from  the  rent  of  a  single  farm,  the  salary 
of  an  agent  is  often  a  useless  burden.  Generally  he  is  one  of  the 
leading  solicitors  of  the  place,  too  busy  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  school  business,  and  possibly  inclined  to  prefer  to  its  interests 
those  of  some  powerful  client  who  may  be  a  tenant  of  the  school 
lands  at  too  low  a  rent.  The  provision  introduced  into  their  new 
schemes  by  the  Charity  Commission,  fixing  the  maximum  salary  to  be 
given  to  such  an  agent,  is  admitted  to  be  a  wise  and  necessary  one. 

To  the  care,  wisdom,  and  probity,  with  which  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  these  charities  are  in  genei'al  administered,  it  is  pleasant  Uprightness 
to  be  able  to  bear  favoui-able  witness.  In  time  past,  and  especially  °^^^^js°Xn.^ 
some  40  or  50  years  ago,  before  the  appointment  of  the  first 
Charity  Commissioners,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  reckless- 
ness and  sometimes  gross  malversation.  Cases  have  been  brought 
to  my  knowledge  in  which  school  lands  have  been  appropriated 
by  neighbouring  proprietors,  or  sold  to  individual  trustees  or  their 
influential  friends,  at  a  price  far  below  their  real  value,*  and  the 
Reports  of  1818-37  mention  many  others  in  which  sums  of  money 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  or  lent  to  persons — trustees  or  others 
— who  retained  them  without  acknowledgment,  or  became 
bankrupt,  or  disposed  of  them  so  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  traced  and  recovered.  If  such  things  are  done  no\v-a-days, 
it  must  be  rarely  and  secretly,  for  no  case  of  absolute  dis- 
honesty has  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  or  even  hinted  at  by 
any  censoi'ious  inhabitant.  One  cannot  of  course  expect  chari- 
table funds  to  be  managed  Avith  as  much  prudence  and  energy  as 
private  property.  To  use  a  distinction  familiar  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  Rome,  we  must  not  look  for  exactissima  diligentia  nor  even 
for  that  measure  of  care  which  the  diligens  paterfamilias  bestows 
on  his  own  affairs.  It  is  enough  if  there  be  no  culpa  lata — neither 
gross  folly  nor  remissness  tantamount  to  fraud.  In  five  cases  out 
of  six  a  fair  and  honest  diligence  is  rendered  and  the  fewness  of 
the  instances  in  which,  after  making  inquiries  in  every  quarter,  I 
have  heard  complaints  of  the  Avastefnlness  or  ill  judgment  of  trus- 
tees in  selling  or  letting  lands  under  their  true  value,  in  contracting 
debts,  or  allowing  a  floating  balance  to  remain  uninvested,  seem  to 
prove  that  these  errors  cannot  be  frequent,  and  that  here  at  any 
rate  no  very  gross  abuses  remain  to  be  exposed. f 

This  can  be  stated  only  as  an  impression,  and  may  be  a  false 
one.  Corruptions  may  exist  which  I  failed  to  discover.  But 
having  proceeded  from  Lancashire  to  "Wales,  and  finding  that  a 
very  short  inquiry  there  disclosed  instances  of  neglect,  or  some- 

*  In  one  instance  this  was  done  hy  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
purpose. 

f  More  than  once  I  have  heard  murmurs  against  the  practice  of  letting  trustees 
become  tenants  of  the  school  lands;  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  better  if  this  were  as  far 
as  possible  avoided.  An  instance  occurs  to  nie  in  which  trustees  were  proposing  to 
sell  some  school  lands  to  themselves  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  called  dishonest, 
but  was  certainly  vcrj-  ungenerous. 

In  one  case,  not  in  J^ancashirc,  I  was  told  that  the  trustees,  being  some  of  thent 
pcrrtsmen,  managed  tlie  lands  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  game  for  their 
own  pleasure. 
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thing  worse  than  neglect,  such  as  eight  months  in  Lancashire  did 
not  bring  to  my  knowledge,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  even 
more  confidence  than  before  in  the  general  integrity  and  public 
spirit  of  those  who  administer  the  Lancashire  schools. 

Other  questions  relating  to  finance  will  be  more  appropriately 
treated  of  in  the  reports  upon  individual  schools.  I  pass  therefore 
to  a  subject  much  more  intricate  and  difficult — that  of  the  general 
administration  and  government  of  endowed  schools. 


B.  Administration. 
Under   this  head  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  Governing 
Bodies  in  the  endowed  schools  of  the  county ;  their  constitution 
and  mode  of  appointment,  their  control  the  working  of  the  school, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  found  to  be  exercised. 


In 


L — Constitution  of  Governing  Bodies. 
a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  schools 


visited,  the  governing  body  consists  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of 
trustees  or  governors,  in  whom  is  vested  the  property  as  well  as  the 
patronage  and  management  of  the  school,  and  who  enjoy  also  the 
right  of  nominating  their  successors,  either  directly  or  by  recom- 
mending persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Charity  Commission  or 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  These  bodies  often  contain  one  or  more 
ex-officio  members ;  as,  for  instance,  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the 
parish,  the  mayor  or  bailiff  of  the  town,  the  owner  of  a  particu- 
lar estate  ;  but  otherwise  their  constitution  is  simple,  and  all  the 
members  stand  upon  the  same  footing.  Sometimes,  however,  a  more 
complex  system  exists.  The  inhabitants,  as  represented  ecclesias- 
tically by  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  or  by  the  sidesmen 
(usually  24  in  number)  are  in  five  cases  the  governing,  or  at  least 
the  appointing  body.  This  is  the  case  at  Cartmel,  Colne,  Goos- 
nargh  (Threlfall's  school),  Ulverston,  and  Widaes.*  Sometimes 
again,  as  at  Broughton,  near  Preston,  this  plan  is  combined  with 
the  former ;  and  at  Prescot  a  body  named  schoolwardens  are 
associated  with  the  trustees  of  the  general  charities  of  the  town. 

In  two  important  schools — those  of  Preston  and  Lancaster — 
the  mayor  and  the  burgesses,  acting  through  the  corporation,  are 
governors,  and  indeed  owners  of  the  school.  In  two  others — Great 
Crosby,  near  Liverpool,  and  Colborne's  school  at  Goosnargh,t 
companies  of  the  City  of  London  occupy  this  place.  At  Kirkham  the 
Drapers',  though  not  practically  the  governing  body,  have  certain 
functions  in  reference  to  the  school.  At  Middleton  a  college — 
Brasenose,  Oxford,  manages  the  school  and  pays  the  endowment.  In 
several  cases  there  are  really  no  trustees  at  all,  although  there  are 
persons  legally  or  by  custom  entitled  to  appoint  the  master.  Such 
are  Rochdale,  Chorley,  Whalley,  and  Winwick.  And  in  three  well- 
known  schools — those  of  Manchester,  Warrington,  and  Rivington 
— the  appointment  of   head-master  belonfys  not  to  the  trustees. 


*  At  Widnes,  however,  the  vestry  act  indirectly  by  electing  trustees, 
t  This  school  and  Threlfall's  have  for  many  years  been  virtually  united. 
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but  to  extraneous  persons :  to  the  President  of  Corpvis  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  first  case ;  to  Lord  Lilford  in  the  second ; 
to  the  jSIaster  and  Seniors  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
the  third. 

It  is  not  possible  to  institute  a  comparison  of  these  various 
systems  as  regards  their  practical  success.  The  field  is  too  small 
to  furnish  materials  for  a  trustworthy  induction,  and  the  disturbing 
elements  are  so  many  that  one  may  doubt  whether  the  result  of  such 
induction  would  be  to  establish  the  superiority  of  any  one  form  of 
constitution.  Municipal  corporations  and  their  dealings  are  spoken  Comparison  of 
^  ill  of  in  most  parts  of  the  county ;  but  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  those  the  various 
of  Preston  and  Lancaster  have  usually  behaved  towards  their  res-  g^g^ems 
})ective  grammar  schools  with  j  udgment  and  generosity.  The  parish, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  well  fitted  to  manage  its  school 
by  its  existing  oi'ganization,  for  the  sidesmen  are  an  unwieldy 
body,  while  the  rector  and  his  two  churchwardens  remind  one  of 
Napoleon  as  First  Consul,  with  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  for  second 
and  third.  The  schools  without  any  trustees  at  all,  although  by 
no  means  the  worst,  yet  seem  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  some 
extraneous  supporting  and  controlling  authority.*  It  would  no 
doubt  be  desirable  to  give  them,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  a 
due  regard  to  vested  interests,  a  governing  body  such  as  other 
schools  possess  ;  and  I  gather  from  the  existing  masters  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  welcome  than  to  oppose  such  a  change. 
The  same  holds  true  of  schools  managed  by  governors  at  a  dis- 
tance, such  as  companies  or  colleges.  The  former  have  probably 
neither  local  knowledge,  nor  any  qualifications  enabling  them  to 
direct  an  educational  institution.  The  latter  might  seem  fitter ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  ajopear  to  have  cared  very  little  for 
any  school  from  the  management  or  patronage  of  which  they  had 
nothing  to  gain  for  themselves.  If  they  subscribe  for  repairs 
once  in  twenty  years,  or  give  the  master  10/.  more  salary  than 
they  are  legally  bound  to  do,  they  hold  their  obligations  to  be  more 
than  discharged.  In  the  West  of  England  and  Wales  I  heard  the 
same  charges  brought  against  the  conduct,  in  time  past,  of  cathedral 
bodies  ;  in  Lancashire  there  is  none  such  having  any  jurisdiction 
over  a  school. 

Reverting  to  the  normal  arrangement,  that  of  a  board  of  self- 
appointed  and  self-continuing  trustees,  the  defects  which  are  dis- 
cernible in  such  a  system  may  be  classed  under  three  causes — 
undue  restrictions,  omissions,  and  a  vicious  mode  of  appointment. 

Restrictions. 

These    restrictions  are   in   most  cases  imposed   either   by  the  Kestrictions  on 
original  foundation,  by  some  subsequent  decree  or  order  of  the  ^^^J^  eligibility 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  by  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  no  !*ruSeer'  "^ 
lower  authority  avails  to  change  them.     Less  often   tlicy   arc  in 
the  nature  of  byeluws  imposed  by  the  governors  themselves,  or 
resting  merely  on  custom,  and  in  such  cases  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  repealing  or  altering. 

*  This  is  especially  true-  of  Whalley,  Chorley,  aud  Winwick. 
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(1.)  Restriction      (1.)  First,  then,  there  is  the  restriction  of  place.    It  is  a  very  cora- 
of  place.  mon  provision  that  a  trustee  shall  be  a  substantial  inhabitant  or 

holder  of  land  of  a  certain  value  within  the  parish  or  town  where 
the  school  is  situate.  This  was  a  wise  rule  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  roads  were  bad  (not  indeed  that  they  are  good  in 
Lancashire  now),  when  robbers  abounded,  and  when  there  was  little 
motive  to  travel  at  all.  A  trustee  twenty  miles  off  was  then  of  as 
little  use  as  a  trustee  over  the  border.  Things  are  very  different  now. 
Communication  is  easy  everywhere,  and  nowhere  so  easy  as  in  Lan- 
cashire, intersected  in  all  directions  by  railways  on  which  many 
passenger  trains  run  daily.  The  old  restriction,  therefore,  is  now 
found  to  defeat  itself,  for  while  it  permits  a  landowner  who  spends 
half  the  year  in  London,  and  the  rest  on  the  Continent  or  among 
the  grouse,  to  be  a  trustee,  it  excludes  a  resident  squire  or  clergy- 
man or  manufacturer  in  the  next  parish,  some  10  or  15  minutes 
off  by  rail ;  and  as  it  is  often  found  hard,  even  in  large  towns,  to 
get  residents  with  leisure  enough,  zeal  enough,  and  education 
enough  to  make  them  good  trustees,  the  prohibition  to  seek  a  St 
man  in  a  larger  area  is  often  found  vexatious.  In  several  quarters 
I  found  people  complaining  of  this ;  and  if  the  office  of  a  school  trustee 
were  considered — as  it  ought  to  be — an  office  of  some  responsibility 
as  well  as  honour,  they  would  no  doubt  complain  much  more.  A 
relaxation  of  the  rule  would  hardly  be  liable  to  abuse,  for  there  is 
always  a  natural  tendency  in  the  existing  boards  of  trustees  to 
choose  their  neighbours  in  preference  to  people  at  a  distance. 
(2.)  Of  number.  (2.)  Further,  there  are  generally  fixed  rules  prescribing  a  certain 
number  of  trustees.  The  number  varies  greatly  from  school  to 
to  school.  It  rises  as  high  as  fifty  in  Blackburn  ;  it  sinks  as  low 
as  six  in  Rivington. 

The  advantages  both  of  the  greater  and  of  the  lesser  number 
are  sufficiently  plain.  Where  there  are  many  there  is  less  likely  to 
be  corruption  ;  there  is  a  greater  accessibility  to  public  opinion,  and 
a  better  chance  of  having  all  sorts  of  interests,  feelings,  and  parties 
fairly  represented.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  board  is  more 
efficient  and  practical,  meets  at  shorter  notice,  and  cares  more 
about  its  functions.  What  precise  number  combines  these  opposite 
advantages  it  might  be  hard  to  determine,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  50,  pei'haps  even  20,  governors  must  form  an  unwieldy  and 
cumbersome  body.  Wiiat  is  everybody's  business  becomes  nobody's; 
the  sense  of  resi)onsibility  upon  each  is  so  small  that  it  practically 
disappears.  It  is  found  very  hard  to  get  men  to  attend  meetings, 
and  when  they  do  come  once  in  a  way,  knowing  little  of  the  actual 
state  of  things,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  or  three  active 
people  who  are  pretty  sure  to  be  found  in  such  a  body,  and  vote  as 
they  are  bid  by  them  without  recking  of  the  result.  The  power 
which  each  individually  has  over  the  school  is  too  slight  to  give 
him  much  interest  in  it  or  a  feeling  for  it ;  very  often  he  scen;is  to 
have  altogether  forgotten  its  existence.  Although  no  arguments 
equally  grave  can  l)e  urged  against  a  number  so  small  as  five  or 
six,  I  found  people  disposed  to  believe  that  ten  or  twelve  are  as 
likely  to  administer  the  school  well,  and  moi'e  likely  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public.    Where  there  are  very  few  the  school  falls  more 
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easily  Into  the  hands  of  a  family  or  a  political  clique.  More  trouble 
must  be  taken  to  get  a  working  quorum  on  each  occasion,  and  so 
"■ood  a  selection  of  able  and  vigorous  men  cannot  be  made.  It  is 
well  to  let  a  governing  body  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  man  with  a  little  of  that  zeal  and  activity 
which  new  men  bring  with  them ;  but  in  a  small  body  vacancies 
must  necessarily  be  rare. 

(3.)  The  last  restriction  that  need  be  mentioned  here  is  that  (3.)  Of  creed, 
of  religious  creed.  In  five  schools  out  of  six  the  trustees  are 
all  of  them  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  almost 
every  one  of  these,  no  others  are  considered  admissible.  The  cases 
are  very  few  in  which  this  restriction  is  prescribed  by  the  original 
foundation,  even  if  that  foundation  is  of  later  date  than  A.D. 
1662,  or  than  the  Toleration  Act ;  rather  more  frequently  it  dates 
from  some  subsequent  bye-law  or  Chancery  scheme  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  rests  merely  upon  custom,  a  custom  which  the 
trustees  hardly  knew  whether  they  are  or  are  not  competent  to 
break  through.  Being  in  doubt,  they  observe  it.  "  The  school," 
they  say,  "  has  always  been  considered  a  church  school,  and  no 
one  remembers  a  dissenter  being  trustee.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
when  Ave  had  a  vacancy,  there  was  some  talk  of  electing  Mr.  X,  but 
finding  that  he  was  a  dissenter,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  justified 
in  departing  from  the  established  practice,  and  so  we  took  Mr.  Y 
instead.  "  These  words,  or  words  to  this  eftect,  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  from  existing  trustees. 

With  the  general  grounds,  political,  social,  or  religious,  on 
which  the  exclusion  of  Nonconformists  is  either  defended  or 
attacked,  I  have  nothing  to  do  here.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  its  actual  present  results,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  them. 

In  country  places  the  question  is  one  of  comparatively  little  Practical 
moment;  school  trustees  are  mostly  landowners,  and  landowners  "forking  of 
almost  all  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,*  but  in  towns,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  towns,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  There 
Nonconformists  are  numerous,  and  are  sometimes  among  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  people.  Being  moreover  especially  power- 
ful among  the  trading  classes  who  live  in  the  towns  and  use 
the  schools  (whereas  tlie  magnates  have  mostly  gone  into  the 
country,  perhaps  miles  off,  whence  they  send  their  sons  to  boarding 
schools),  no  persons  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  grammar 
school,  or  more  directly  interested  in  its  welfare.  Debarred  as 
they  are  from  all  share  in  its  management,  they  come  to  regard 
it  with  indifference,  or  even  with  hostility.  Frequently  they  prefer 
to  send  their  children  to  inferior  private  schools,  kept  by  a  member 
of  their  own  or  some  other  dissenting  congregation.  When  asked 
to  subscribe  for  rebuilding  or  improving  the  school,  they  refuse — 
at  least  I  Avas  told  they  would  refuse — to  contribute,  alleging 
their  own  exclusion  from  the  trusteeship. 

As  a  set-oflf  to  these  evils,  of  which  the  schoolmasters  complain 
more  than  the  Dissenters  themselves,  it  is  said  that  the  school  could 

*  There  are,  it  is  true,  in  Lancashire  several  Roman  Catholic  landowners  of 
iufluence,  some  of  whom,  as  I  was  told,  complain  of  being  excluded. 
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not  enjoy,  under  the  government  of  persons  not  all  of  one  creed, 
that  peace  and  stability  which  it  now  enjoys.  How  far  this  is 
true  it  must  be  hard  for  an  inhabitant  to  determine,  much  more 
then  for  a  stranger.  That  the  danger  of  quarrels  and  tumults  is 
exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  chimerical,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  those  schools  in  which  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Nonconformists  sit  together  at  the  board  of  management,  are 
as  peaceful  and  prosperous  as  their  neighbours.*  And  in  Preston 
and  Lancaster,  where  the  corporation  necessarily  includes  persons 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen  any 
religious  or  political  dispute  affecting  the  management  of  the 
grammar  school. 

Wherever  I  found  the  restriction  existing,  I  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  feelings  of  the  existing  trustees  respecting  it.  In  several 
cases  they  expressed  their  regret  at  having  lost,  because  they  were 
Dissenters,  persons  who  would  have  been  useful  trustees  Two 
instances  in  particular  may  be  worth  mentioning.  In  one  the 
mayor  of  the  town  had  been  during  his  term  of  office  an  ex-officio 
trustee,  and  had  done  so  much  that  it  was  desired  to  retain  his 
services,  but  found  impossible  owing  to  a  rule  excluding  Dissenters. 
In  another  several  trustees  seem  to  have  proposed  to  co-opt  the 
member  of  Parliament  for  tlie  town,  a  man  universally  respected, 
but  the  majority  did  not  wish  to  depart  from  their  practice  (there 
was  no  positive  rule),  and  rejected  him.  Frequently  trustees  told 
me  they  saw  no  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  restriction,  since 
things  went  on  smoothly  in  the  town  between  the  different  religious 
bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  objections  were  sometimes  strongly 
expressed.  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  more  than  once 
declared  to  me  they  would  quit  the  trust  if  Dissenters  were  placed 
upon  it.  And  in  one  case  a  trustee — not  a  clergyman — declared 
that  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  the  school,  the  very  end 
which  its  existence  served,  was  this  exclusion,  or,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  to  keep  down  those  rascally  Dissenters," 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  question  is  one  which  does  not  seem 
to  excite  much  warmth  of  feeling  on  either  side.  As  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  management  of  the  school  about  w^hich  a 
party  fight  can  be  got  up,  party  spirit  is  usually  found  to  seek 
some  more  congenial  field  for  its  operations.  Such  at  least  was 
the  account  which  I  received  alike  from  Church  of  England 
people  and  from  Nonconformists. 

Omissions. 

Under  this  term  I  mean  to  denote  a  constitution  of  the  trust 
which  leaves  out  certain  official  persons  whom  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  always  ex  officio  members.  Such,  in  towns,  is  the  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  as  representing  the  municipality ;  in  country 
places,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  as  interested  in  the  school, 
and  very  often  the  only  resident  of  sufficient  education  to  under- 
stand school  affairs  at  all.     Great  inconvenience  has  been  known 

*  Such  schools  are  Manchester,  Rivington,  and  Warton,  and  such,  imtil  the  recent 
death  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  trustee,  vras  the  scliool  at  Ecclestou  in  the  parish  of 
Prescot. 
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to  arise  from  this  cause.  Whether  the  principle  of  ex-officio  trus- 
teeship cannot  be  carried  even  further  is  a  question  to  be  again 
recurred  to.  I  refer  to  these  omissions  here  because  they  are  almost 
accidental,  arising  very  often  from  some  oversight  in  the  words  of 
the  original  foundation  or  scheme,  and  aggravated  by  the  defects 
to  be  spoken  of  under  the  next  head. 

Mode  of  Appointment, 

"\Yhere  the  governors  of  a  school  are  a  perpetual  self-renewing  Appointmeut. 
body,  incorporated  by  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  the  method  of 
filling  up  vacancies  is  simple  and  easy.    When  one  or  more  places  "^^^re 
are  vacant,  a  meeting  is  held,  a  vote  taken,  and  the  persons  selected  fnJorporateA 
are  legally  appointed  by  the  results  of  the  vote  entered  on  the 
minutes.     But  more  frequently  trustees  are  not  a  corporation,  and  Where  not  a 
the  process  is   then  generally,  though    not  invariably,   different.  Corporation. 
It  is  on  this  wise.     The  foundation  deed,  or  some  later  rule,  after  xjsual  method 
fixing  a  definite  number  of  trustees,  usually  provides  that  this  of  co-optation, 
number  shall  be  renewed  when  it  has  sunk,  let  us  say,  to  two  or 
three.     Then,  and  not  sooner,  a  meeting  of  surviving  trustees  is 
held ;  names  of  eligible  persons  are  submitted ;  some  of  these  are 
selected ;  and  a  deed  is  prepared  by  which  the  surviving  trustees 
convey  the  school  estates  to  these  new  trustees  in  conjunction  with 
themselves  as  joint  tenants,  to  the  existing  uses  and  trusts.     This 
deed  is  then  sealed  and  signed,  the  freehold  is  transferred,  and  the 
appointment  is  complete. 

To  this  process  there  are  three  objections :  Its  inconveni- 

1.  It  is  cumbrous.     All  that  follows  the  vote  of  the  existing  ^°<^^^- 
trustees  is  purely  formal,  and  yet  conveys  no  greater  security  than  Clumsiness. 
a  properly  attested  entry  in  the  minute-book  of  the  trustmight  be 

made  to  furnish.  It  is,  from  its  very  elaborateness,  more  exposed 
to  error  or  unintentional  informality.  It  increases  the  number  of 
documents  relating  to  the  school,  for  the  custody  and  preservation 
of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  provide. 

2.  It  is  expensive.  The  parchment,  the  writing  out,  the  requi-  Cost, 
site  stamps,  bring  its  cost  up  to  something  like  51.  or  6/.,  or  even 
more.  Hence,  when  the  school  is  poor,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
postpone  the  choosing  of  new  trustees,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dis- 
bursement, or,  if  they  are  appointed,  to  neglect  the  immediate 
drawing  of  the  deed,  a  practice  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

3.  It  weakens  unduly  the  governing  body  of  the  school.  Trustees  Operation  in 
exist  for  two  objects  ;  and  for  the  first  of  these,  the  security  of  the  diminishing 
freehold  vested  in  certain  joint  tenants,  this  scheme  of  renewal  st^gnithof 
from  the  minimum  number  does  sufficiently  provide.     The  other  the^body? 
object,  that  of  enabling  them  to  give  their  aid  to  the  school  in  the 
discharge   of  its    educational    functions,    it   neglects   altogether. 
Suppose  fifteen  trustees  appointed  in  a.d.  1840,  the  number'^not  to 

be  filled  up  till  they  have  diminished  to  three.  A  few — some  three 
or  four— arc  youngis^h  men  (from  30  to  40\  the  rest  middle-aged  or 
elderly.  Before  1866  they  have  been  reduced  to  seven  or  eight, 
and  these  probably  elderly  men,  infirm  in  health,  and  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  old  state  of  things  in  the  school  that  they  do 
not  care  to  make  even  a  plainly  beneficial  change.     It  may  be 
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A.D.  1875  before  the  number  will  fall  to  three,  and  then  a  new 
swarm  will  come  in,  knowing,  it  may  happen,  very  little  of  the 
management  of  the  school  in  former  times,  and  thus  Avanting  at 
least  one  of  the  qualifications  which  enable  men  to  reform  wisely. 
This  is  not  an  extreme  case.  There  is  a  school  in  Lancashire  now. 
Burton  wood,  near  Warrington,  the  full  number  of  whose  trustees 
is  fifteen.  There  are  three  surviving;  two  are  paralytic  and  one 
imbecile.  Even  when  there  is  no  express  prohibition  to  renew  the 
Board  before  it  has  fallen  to  its  minimum,  the  ti'ouble  and  expense 
of  making  out  a  new  conveyance,  and  sometimes,  though  happily 
rarely,  an  exclusive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  existing  trustees  them- 
selves, lead  them  to  postpone  till  the  latest  possible  moment  the 
restoration  of  their  body  to  its  effective  strength.  It  sometimes 
happens,  m.oreover,  that  trustees  who  have  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school,  and  gone  to  reside  in  some  other  part  of  England, 
are  unable  to  resign  their  place  on  the  Board  ;  and  thus,  while 
useless  themselves,  keep  out  others  who  might  be  useful.  The 
remedy  is  a  very  obvious  one,  which  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  begun  to  apply  in  their  new  schemes.  They  vest  the  freehold 
in  an  ofKcial  trustee,  and  make  the  local  trustees  managers,  enabling 
them  to  appoint  their  successors  by  a  mere  vote,  so  that  they  may 
do  so  from  time  to  time  as  a  vacancy  occurs. 


General  Character  of  Governing  Bodies. 

Omitting  some  other  points  too  trifling  and  too  exceptional  to 
deserve  mention  in  a  general  review,  these  are  the  specific 
defects  which  strike  one  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
endowed  school  trusts  in  Lancashire.  There  are  others,  however, 
of  a  somev/hat  different  character,  with  regard  to  which  a  word 
must  not  be  spared.  The  characteristic  advantage  of  the  system 
of  endowed  schools  which  so  happily  exists  in  England,  is  its 
publicity.  It  gives  to  them  a  dignity,  a  tone  to  their  scholars, 
a  social  status  to  their  masters,  which  private  schools  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  hope  to  reach.  AVhile  it  makes  the  school  and  its  teachers 
more  independent  of  parents,  it  makes  them  also  more  amenable  to 
public  opinion ;  it  requires  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  locality  ;  it  gives  every  citizen  a  right,  a  right  which 
our  law  has  fully  recognised,  to  call  attention  to  their  state,  and 
to  require  a  scrutiny  by  competent  authority  of  their  revenues  or 
their  educational  services.  In  France  and  Germany  these  objects 
are  sought  by  placing  the  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
State.  lYith  us  they  are  pursued  in  a  manner  more  conformable 
to  the  genius  of  English  institutions,  by  committing  the  admin- 
istration to  local  bodies,  who  are  practically  considered  as 
representatives  of  the  local  community,  and  as  such  responsible 
to  it  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  v.hile  yet  considerable 
latitude  is  allowed  them  in  details.  The  success  of  such  a  system 
must  evidently  depend  upon  the  degree  In  which  this  idea— 
the  idea  of  trusteeship  as  a  delegated  authority,  which  is  to  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  and  in  accordance  with,  the  wishes  of 
tlie  people — is  recognized  and  acted   upon.     A  trustee   is  surely 
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bound  in  honour,  not  only  to  do  his  best  for  the  school  funds  and 
the  school  teaching,  but  also  to  endeavour  to  interest  the  in- 
habitants in  the  welfare  of  their  school,  to  make  no  unnecessary 
secret  of  its  manngement,  to  admit  the  most  deserving  of  his 
fellow  townsmen,  whether  or  not  they  are  his  personal  friends,  to 
a  share  in  the  government,  and  in  this  way  to  let  the  Boai-d  of 
Trustees  he  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fair  and  equal  representation 
of  the  probity,  intelligence,  and  public  spirit  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  other  words,  the  existing  oligarchical  system  can  be 
defended  and  justified  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  attains  all 
the  benefits  of  a  democratic  one  without  its  accompanying  evils. 

Trustees,  however,  although  they  do  not  repudiate  this  view  Tendency  to 
when  it  is  proposed  to  them,  sometimes  forget  it  in  practice,  and  ^<^come 
look  upon  their  office  as  a  private  and  personal  affair,  carrying  jealouT'aud 
with  it  some  little  honour  and  power  which  they  are  entitled  to  cliqueish. 
use  as  they  think  fit,  so  long  as  they  turn  it  to  no  sordid  end. 
They  talk  of  "our  school,"  as  if  it  were  their  OAvn  property,  and 
treat  with  indifference  or  hauteur  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  express  a  wish  regarding  it.  They  even  begin  to 
fancy  it  the  hereditary  possession  of  their  family  or  their  con- 
nexion ;  and  nephews,  brothers-in-law,  or  friends  are  placed, 
when  occasion  otlers,  upon  the  trust,  to  the  possible  exclusion  of 
men  more  earnest  and  more  competent.  This  tendency  takes  in 
one  place  a  mild  and  inoffensive,  in  another  a  positively  noxious 
form.  Xot  sufficiently  realizing  the  fact  that  their  function  is  to 
represent  the  inhabitants,  trustees  are  often  negligent  in  making 
appointments,  and  choose  simply  the  people  who  6rst  occur  to 
them,  and  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  This  is  the 
mild  aspect  of  the  evil.  Sometimes  they  consciously  strive 
to  keep  the  school  in  the  hands  of  their  own  polirical  party  or 
family  connexion — to  throw  it  in  fact  into  the  hands  of  a  clique 
— and  manage  it  just  as  on  a  larger  scale  municipal  corporations 
were  managed  before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Such  aggra- 
vated cases  are  rare ;  there  can  hardly  be  more  than  two  or  three 
such  in  the  county  at  this  moment.  But  the  feeling  which  leads 
to  them  is  wide-spread,  and  affects  the  minds  of  n^any  trustees 
whose  practical  good  sense  will  not  let  them  act  on  it  in  any 
offensive  way.  And  there  is  one  form  which  it  takes  in  Lanca- 
shire which,  natural  as  it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate. Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  only  people  of 
sufficient  social  position  to  make  them  thought  of  as  trustees  of 
the  grammar  schools  were  the  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Now  the  petty  places  in  which  these  schools  lay  have  grown  into 
great  and  prosperous  towns,  and  have  produced  many  men  whose 
Avealth  has  been  gained  by  trade  or  manufactures,  but  whose 
energy  and  intelligence  and  influence  among  their  fellows  would 
make  them  suitable  trustees.  In  a  few  instances  such  men  have 
been  frankly  admitted  ;  but  in  others  the  landed  gentry  retain 
their  exclusive  hold  on  the  school,  and  threaten,  if  required  to 
admit  a  new  man  among  ti;cm,  to  withdraw  altogcihcr  from  the 
trust.  It  would  certainly  be  a  misfortune  if  they  should  do  so; 
a.  ex.  .  ^^ 
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and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  not  receive  to  sit  beside 
them  on  a  school  board,  those  who  sit  beside  them  already  at 
Quarter  Sessions  and  on  Cattle  Plague  Committees.  If  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  to  be  resisted,  some  stronger  position  might  at  any 
rate  be  selected  for  defence. 

This  evil  of  narrowmess  and  cliqueishness  in  governing  bodies 
is,  however,  little  more  common  among  landowners  than  it  is  in 
towns — especially  in  country  towns  where  solicitors,  doctors,  and 
bankers  hold  themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
And  thus,  although  many  complaints  are  made  respecting  it  in 
Lancashire,  cases  palpably  grosser  are  to  be  found  in  Shropshire 
and  AVales. 

Those  who  complained  were  not  always  ready  with  a  remedy. 
Sometimes  they  suggested  an  increase  in  the  number  of  trustees 
where  there  are  at  present  fewer  than  eight :  or  they  proposed  to 
add  several  ex-officio  members.  In  municipal  boroughs,  for  instance, 
it  is  held  desirable  to  give  an  ex-officio  seat  to  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being,  and  to  one  other  representative  of  the  town  council — 
the  senior  alderman,  or,  still  better,  a  person  chosen  by  the  town 
council  from  itself  or  from  the  people  at  large.  Some  of  the  mal- 
contents, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  the  town  directly  elect 
persons  to  sit  on  the  school  board.*  There  is,  it  was  generally 
agreed,  a  wish  in  the  towns  themselves  to  see  some  measure 
adopted  which  may  give  a  more  distinctly  public  character  to 
the  school,  and  induce  the  citizens  to  feel  a  real  practical  interest 
in  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Of  this  I  met  with  one  remarkable  case. 
The  mayor  and  one  of  the  leading  aldermen  of  an  important 
borough  spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  contempt  wherewith 
the  town  and  its  wishes  had  been  treated  by  the  few  magnates 
who  composed  the  board  of  trustees.  Sometimes  they  had  held 
no  meeting  for  three  or  four  years  together.  They  had  taken  no 
steps  to  provide  a  proper  building,  the  existing  one  being  con- 
fessedly disgraceful,  and  had  even  discouraged  the  repeated  efforts 
of  one  of  their  number.  They  had  allowed  part  of  the  school 
lands  to  lie  at  quite  too  low  a  rent.  They  had  permitted  their 
solicitor  to  entangle  them  in  some  needless  Chancery  proceedings, 
and  had  thereby  incurred  a  heavy  debt.  They  had  always  scouted 
the  notion  of  admitting  the  townspeople  to  any  knowledge  of  their 
doings.  How  far  this  picture  was  overcharged  I  could  not  be 
certain  ;  but  it  showed  sufficiently  the  existence  of  discontent  and 
suspicion  which  an  open  and  vigorous  administration  would  have 
removed ;  and  no  demand  appeared  more  legitimate  than  that  the 
tOAvn,  a  place  of  great  and  growing  wealth,  should  have  some  repre- 
sentative to  protect  its  interests,  and  should  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  its  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  otherwise  irresponsible 
governors.  The  value  of  such  publicity  may  be  seen  from  the 
cases  already  mentioned  of  Lancaster  and  Preston,  where  the 
school  is  the  property  of  the  town  and  administered  by  the  council. 
Therefore  complaints  can  be  at  once  redressed  or  refuted.     Jobs 

*  It  has   also   been  suggested   that  a   certain   number   of  county  and  borough 
magistrates  should  be  ex-officio  trustees. 
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cannot  easily  be  perpetrated  under  the  jealous  eye  of  the  news- 
papers— not  those  of  the  town  only,  but  also  those  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool ;  and  every  inhabitant,  considering  the  school  in  a 
sense  his  own,  has  a  pride  in  it  and  a  motive  to  advance  its  welfare. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  public  board  can  be  so  bad  as  some 
private  ones  have  proved  themselves  to  be  ;  and  there  seemed  to 
me  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  it  desirable  to  have 
among  the  trustees  of  every  town  school  a  strong  representative 
element. 

II. — Powers  of  the  Governing  Bodies. 

The    powers  of  trustees  or  governors,  of  which  I  have  now  Powers  of 
to  speak,  mav  be  distributed  under  four  heads  : —  trustees. 

(1.)  Over  school  revenues  and  funds. 
(2.)  Over  the  educational  application  of  the  endowment. 
(3.)  Over  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  masters. 
(4.)  Over  matters  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

(1.)  Financial  Control. 

This  has  been  spoken  of  already  in  describing  the  economical  Management 
state  of  the  endowed  schools  (p.  429,  seq.').  In  most  cases  the  trustees  ^^  school 
undertake  the  entire  management  of  the  school  property    them  ^   ^    ^' 
selves,  or  by  their  agent :  they  receive  the  rents,  make  allowances 
either  for  repairs  or  improvements,  place  money  in  or  draw  it  from 
the  bank,  and  pay  over  to  the  masters  their  stated  salary.  In  all,  or 
almost  all,  cases  it  seems  desirable  that  these  duties  should  be  per- 
formed by  them  only  and  not  by  the  schoolmaster.     They  are 
controlled,  however,  by  the  legal  rules  which  govern  the  adminis- 
tration of  trust  estates  oenerally,  and  I  heard  from  them  complaints 
of  the  narrow  limits  within  which  their  discretion  is  thus  restrained, 
and  wishes  for  a  change  which  should  enable  them  to  deal  more 
readily  with  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  value. 

(2.)    Control  over  the  Disposition  of  the  Endoicment. 

Besides  what  may  be  called  the  external  management  of  the  Power  to 
school  finances,  trustees  have  frequently  the  right  to  settle  the  ^^P^^*^  ^^ ^^^ 
internal  distribution  of  the  funds  to  divers  purposes  or  persons.  ^°  <>"'"»«"  • 
Subject  to  the  provisions,  more  or  less  specific,  of  the  foundation 
or  scheme,  they  allot  a  certain  portion  of  the  endowment  to  each 
master,  impose  certain  scales  of  fees,  decide  on  the  application  of 
the  money  so  raised,  and  admit  a  certain  number  of  children  to  be 
taught  gratis,  or  at  reduced  rates.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe 
in  detail  the  extent  to  which  these  powers  are  possessed  and 
exercised  in  each  particular  case.  There  is  but  one  question  of 
general  interest  which  arises  upon  this  part  of  the  subject — whether 
it  is  desirable  to  have  all  these  matters  arranged  on  a  permanent 
basis  by  a  scheme,  or  rather  to  leave  the  trustees  at  liberty  to 
make  such  regulations  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  deem  fit. 
One  of  these  powers,  that  of  giving  or  withholding  of  a  free  educa- 
tion to  the  whole  school,  they  do  not  desire,  since  to  exercise  it  is 
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to  trespass  on  the  peculiar  rights  of  a  founder,  or  of  the  State  as 
his  representative ;  but  they  often  find  it  inconvenient  to  be 
hampered  by  minor  rules. 

If  a  Chancery  scheme,  for  instance,  prescribes  a  certain  rate  of 
fees,  such  rate  must  of  necessity  be  a  minimum  at  the  time  when 
it  is  imposed,  and  will  before  long;  become  unduly  low.  There  is 
no  more  common  source  of  mischief  in  schools  than  too  small  fees 
— too  small,  that  is,  to  make  it  possible  to  get  a  good  man  for  the 
place.  It  is  a  pity  to  stereotype  this  evil  by  making  it  part  of  the 
permanent  constitution  of  the  school ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  regulations  respecting  the  age  of  the  boys  to  be  admitted,  the 
subjects  to  be  taught,  and  so  forth,  on  all  which  matters  it  is  needful 
from  time  to  time  to  reconsider  the  rules  in  force,  and  introduce- 
such  changes  as  may  be  required  by  the  increasing  revenue  of  the 
school  or  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood.  These 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  unwise  to  leave  to  the  unaided 
judgment  of  trustees,  who  are  more  often,  as  they  confess  them- 
selves, deterred  by  timidity  from  change,  than  allured  to  it  by  the 
pleasure  of  exercising  their  powers.  What  is  desired,  therefore, 
is  an  authority  not  judicial,  rigidly  formal,  and  expensive,  like  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  cheap,  accessible  and  familiar:  such  an 
authority  in  fact,  said  my  informants,  as  the  Charity  Commission 
would  be,  supposing  it  to  have  powers  somewhat  more  extended, 
and  a  more  distinctly  educational  mission  to  advise  and  correct. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  such  a  body,  trustees  Avish  for  greater 
freedom  to  dispose  of  the  endowment  than  existing  schemes  grant 
them. 

(3.)    The  Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Masters. 

Pught  of  T\\\q  most  important  of  all  the  functions  of  a  governing  board 

and^Ssmfssin'^  is,  in  the  case  of  three  schools,  exercised  by  an  external  authority, 
masters.  °  At  AVarrington,  Loi'd  Lilford  is  patron  as  heir  of  the  founder  ;  at 
Sometimes  not  Manchester,  the  President  of  Corpus  Chrlsti  College,  Oxford,  and 
at  Rivlngton,  the  jNIaster  and  Seniors  oi  St.  J  ohn  s,  Cambridge ; 
though  in  each  of  these  cases  there  is  a  regular  body  of  self- 
renewing  trustees.  Judging  from  the  past  history  of  these  schools, 
this  anomaly  has  caused  little  or  no  injury;  more  than  once  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  to  have  been  the  means  of  procuring  better 
men  than  could  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  convenient  that  a  master,  whiie  nominally  imder  the 
control  of  his  trustees,  should  be  really  responsible  in  the  last 
resort  not  to  them,  but  to  a  patron  who  has  an  interest  in  his 
nominee,  but  none  in  the  school.  It  might  be  found  very  difficult, 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  procure  the  retirement  of  an  incompe- 
tent master  ;*  difficult  even  (unless  by  giving  express  authority  to 
the  trustees)  to  check  him  in  any  unwarranted  course  of  action. 
In  all  other  cases  than  these   three,  the   governing  body  of  the 
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*  In  the  case  of  Warrington,  the  trustees  -nere  empowered  by  the  origmal  rules 
of  the  school  to  proceed  aginst  the  master  before  the  bishop.  This  is  tantamount 
to  declaring  the  master  irremoveable. 
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school  exercise  also  the  right  of  nominating  the  head-master.  In 
one  only,  that  of  Clitheroe,  do  they  require  the  approval  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  (Manchester).  The  appointment  is  usually  Plan  followed 
made  by  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  public  papers,  and  ^'^  making 
then,  after  inspecting  the  testimonials  of  the  candidates,  request- 
ing some  two  or  three  of  the  most  eligible  to  attend  for  a  personal 
interview.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  an  examination  is  held  by 
some  clergyman  or  otlier  person  commissioned  thereto  by  the 
trustees.  In  Clitheroe,  this  has  been  done  on  one  occasion  by  the 
bishop.  In  former  times  a  master  once  appointed  was  virtually  Difficulty  of 
irremoveable,  since  it  was  extremely  hard  to  establish  by  legal  q^™"^/"^  ^j 
proof  any  moral  delinquency  against  him,  while  mere  laziness  masters. 
or  incompetence,  so  long  as  he  kept  the  school  open,  was  not  held 
sufficient  to  justify  his  ejection.  The  evil  is  now  less  couimon, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  extinct.  In  one  remarkable  case  of  which  I 
heard  a  good  deal,  a  master  stoutly  refused  to  teach  anything  but 
classics,  and  by  a  harsh  discipline,  springing  either  from  his 
passionate  temper  or  from  a  deep-laid  purpose,  reduced  the  school 
till  only  his  two  sons  were  left  in  it.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to 
draw  the  endowment  and  reside  in  the  house  attached  to  the 
school.  The  trustees,  after  trying  persuasion  in  vain,  took  legal 
steps  to  remove  him.  He  was,  however,  within  the  letter  of  his 
duties,  and  after  a  succession  of  fruitless  efforts  they  were  forced 
to  buy  him  off  with  7501.  This  happened  in  Lancashire  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Nor  is  it  at  all  a  singular  case;  I  could  name 
three  or  four  other  schools  in  whicli,  quite  recently,  the  same 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  rid  of  an  incompetent 
or  stiff-necked  master.  Warned  by  such  instances,  trustees  some- 
times make  the  appointment  expressly  during  their  pleasure,  and 
termmable  by  three  months'  notice  on  either  side  ;  and  as  their 
legal  right  to  do  this  is  often  very  doubtful,  they  occasionally  try 
to  bolster  it  up  by  exacting  from  the  newly-appointed  a  bond 
conditioned  with  a  penalty,  to  resign  at  their  formal  requisition. 
Neither  is  this,  however,  a  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

There  is  no  point  whereon  I  received  more  clear  and  unanimous  Testimony 
testimony,  than  as  to  the  desirability  ofdeprivinof  schoolmasters  of  ^S^inst  making 
any  freehold  in  or  permanent  title  to  their  office.  Nor  were  any  in-emoveable. 
persons  more  forward  to  urge  this  upon  me  than  schoolmasters 
themselves,  the  best  of  whom  felt  that  it  was  not  a  boon,  but  an 
injury,  to  be  deprived  of  the  unseen  check  and  stimulus  which  a 
comparatively  unassured  position  imposes.  '•'  If  we  do  our  duty," 
they  argued,  "  we  have  no  fear  of  being  dismissed ;  if  we  don't,  we 
ought  to  be.  And  the  knowledge  that  we  may  be  is  all  the  more 
likely  to  keep  us  straight.  If  a  lawyer's  success  depends  on  his 
exertions,  if  a  bank  manager  or  a  commercial  traveller  is  dismissed 
by  his  em[iloyers  when  his  want  of  judgment  entangles  them  with 
bad  debts,  why  should  a  sclioolmaster  alone  be  suffered  with 
impunity  to  do  his  work  in  any  way  or  no  way  ?  "  The  analogy 
is  of  course  not  perfect,  for  trustees  are  by  no  means  as  capable  of 
judging  how  a  schoolmaster  teaches  as  employers  are  of  judging 
how  their  salaried  official  dt»es  their  business.     It  would  be  a 
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misfortune  to  put  educated  men,  discharging  a  duty  so  delicate  and 
responsible  as  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance  or 
prejudice.  But  experience  shows  that  trustees  err  far  more  often 
from  indulgence  than  from  severity.  They  are  more  likely  to  keep 
on  an  incompetent  man  whom  they  have  grown  accustomed  to,  and 
whom  it  would  seem  harsh  to  deprive  of  his  livelihood,  than  they 
are  to  send  away  anybody  who  is  doing  his  work  to  good  purpose. 
Plans  Nevertheless,  many  persons  hold  that  to  prevent  any  capricious 

suggested.  exercise  of  power,  the  master  should  be  allowed  an  appeal  from  the 
trustees  to  some  other  authority ;  or  that  a  majority  of  three-fifths 
or  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  should  be  required  to  make  any  vote 
of  dismissal  valid.  To  the  latter  of  these  expedients  there  can  be 
no  objection.  Against  the  former,  it  is  urged  that  to  give  a  right 
of  appeal  is  virtually  to  make  the  matter  a  lawsuit,  and  thereby 
open  a  door  for  all  sorts  of  expenses  and  technicalities  of  proceed- 
ing which  would  in  effect  prevent  the  trustees  from  exerting  their 
power  of  dismissal.  Possibly  a  solution  may  be  found  in  some 
system  of  inspection  or  in  the  extension  of  powers  at  present  vested 
in  the  body  which  superintends  charities.  For  it  is  not  enough  to 
enlarge  the  power  of  dismissal ;  one  must  often  rouse  trustees  to 
use  it,  by  calling  their  attention  to  a  state  of  things  that  proves 
the  master's  incompetence  or  neglect. 
Eight  to  In  those  schools  where  a  second  master  or  usher,  as  he  is  tech- 

appoint  the        nically  called,  is  a  part  of  the  old  foundation,  his  appointment  is 
vested  Vested  in  the    governing  body  without    the  concurrence  of  the 

head-master.  This  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  older  schools.  It  is 
also  the  case  in  several  schools  where  the  second  master  has  been 
subsequently  introduced.  In  both  these  classes,  however,  the 
practice  has  grown  up  of  virtually  committing  the  appointment 
of  the  second  to  the  head-master,  who  examines  the  candidates, 
selects,  and  has  his  selection  confirmed,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  trustees. 

Where,  as  in  such  large  schools  as  those  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
Warrington,  Preston,  and  ]^>ury,  one  or  more  additional  masters 
form  part  of  the  school  stafi,  the  appointment  of  these  is  generally 
left  to  the  head-master.  Sometimes  he  is  allowed,  as  at  Lancaster, 
to  make  his  own  bargain  with  them.  Sometimes,  as  at  Warring- 
ton, they  receive  fixed  salaries,  with  or  without  a  share  in  the  fees. 

(4.)   Control  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

Interference  of  On  being  asked  to  what  extent  they  were  empowered  to  inter- 
trustees  in  £gj,g  ^\\\i  tlie  internal  concei'us  of  a  school,  trustees  usually 
conduct  of  the  replied  that4hey  really  did  not  know.  To  the  further  question 
school,  as   to   whether   they    did    so    interfere,    they    answered     almost 

invariably  in  the  negative.  As  has  been  said  above,  they  com- 
monly fix  the  scale  of  fees  ;  they  appoint — usually  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  head-master — examiners  (if  there  are  any)  and 
receive  their  report ;  they  in  some  cases  select  certain  boys 
to  receive  education  gratis,  or  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  they 
often  promulgate   a  code  of  byelaws  regulating  the  discipline  of 
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the  school.  Beyond  these,  which  are  after  all  only  occasional 
acts  of  authority,  they  seldom  go,  partly  from  indifference, 
partly  because  they  feel  that  no  good  workman  likes  to  be  watched 
and  meddled  with  while  at  work.  Doubtless,  the  better  any  head- 
master is,  the  greater  the  flexibility  and  organizing  power  of  his 
mind,  the  less  iaJfit  possible  for  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  others  and  be  bound  by  petty  rules  which  he  has  not 
himself  laid  down.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  regret  that 
governing  bodies  so  seldom  consider  the  details  of  every  day  school 
work  to  fall  within  their  province.  I  can  remember  only  one 
school  in  which  the  master  complained  to  me  of  interference  with 
these  things  by  trustees  ;*  and  there  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  little  ground  for  his  complaint. 

There  is  one  point  of  discipline,  however,  which  they  do  some-  Expulsion  of 
times  take  cognizance  of,  the  expvdsion  of  offenders.  Occasionally  offending  boys, 
they  require  the  master  to  report  to  them  every  instance,  reserving, 
although  seldom  or  never  exerting,  the  right  to  review  and  annul 
his  decision.  Sometimes  this  is  claimed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
right  (where  such  right  exists)  of  nominating  certain  free  boys, 
since  the  expulsion  of  a  free  boy  is  indirectly  an  injury  to 
the  trustee  who  sent  him  in.  Sometimes  it  is  regarded  as 
merely  a  part  of  the  general  supreme  jurisdiction  which,  since 
it  must  reside  somewhere,  is  held  to  reside  in  the  governors;  and 
parents  are  allowed  to  complain  of  any  alleged  harshness  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  master.  These  protests  and  appeals 
are  uncommon,  even  where  they  are  permitted,  being  usually  dis- 
couraged by  the  trustees,  who  consider  themselves  bound  to  sup- 
port, except  in  extreme  cases,  the  authority  of  the  head-master. 
While  they  continue  in  this  mind,  it  is  probably  advisable  to  let 
the  right  of  appeal  subsist,  since  its  mere  existence  affords  a  sort 
of  vent  and  relief  to  discontented  spirits,  and  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  any  very  gross  injustice  on  the  part  of  an  head-master. 
And  the  head-master  himself  often  finds  it  desirable  to  have 
another  authority  joined  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  what  must 
sometimes  be  an  invidious  function. 

III. — Actual  Working  and  Conduct  of  the  Governing 

Bodies. 

It  is  a  much  easier  task  to  enumerate  the  powers  which  trustees  Manner  in 
legally  enjoy,  than  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  they  exercise  ^  }-\  actaallr 
them.     For  there  are  so  many  shades  of  difference  between  school  discharge  their 
and  school  that  no   general  proposition  can  be   laid  doAvn  which  functions 
will  not  prove  unjust  in  some  instances.     The  difficulty,  moreover,  ^'"'''-'^^'<^- 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  very  great  when  the  inquirer  has  only 
a  short  time  at  his  disposal,  and  can  collect  evidence  from  but 
few,  and  those  often  interested  witnesses.     Such  evidence  as  I 
was  able  to  collect  did  appear  to  warrant  the    conclusion  that 

*  One  of  the  trustees,  he  said,  used  to  come  in  and  vram  the  boys  not  to  neglect 
modern  things  for  ancient.  "  It  is  better  to  be  able  to  point  out  Loudon  on  the  map 
than  Jerusalem." 
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governing  bodies,  while  they  are  rarely  foolish,   and  still   more 

rarely  dishonest  in  the  management  of  their  trust,  are  yet  upon 

the  whole  somewhat  indolent  and  careless.     Their  faults  are  nega- 

tive.     They  seldom  behave  with  harshness  or  injustice  towards 

masters  or   parents.     Still  less  often,  if  ever,   are  they  guilty  of 

Most  frequent    meanness  or    corruption.     But  they  lack  that   a^ive  virtue,  that 

defect  is  public  spirit,  that  zeal  to  see  education  extended  and  improved, 

want^T^^  ^°    ^^^^  hearty  earnestness  to  use  all  the  resources  their  position  gives 

interest.  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  they  live  in,  which  belong 

to  the  highest  type  of  a  good  citizen.     It  is  true  that  we  do  not 

expect  to  see  this  ideal,  any  more  than  other  ideals,  frequently 

realized.     But  after  making  every   allowance,  the  shortcoming  is 

greater  than  it  ought  to  be  or  need  be.     Since  many  of  these 

trustees  are  among  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  in  the  county,  this 

shortcoming,  if  it  is  permissible  to  use  such  a  term,  is  evidently 

Causes  thereof,  one  which  belongs  not  to  the  men  but  to  the  position.     It  seems 

to   arise   from   two    causes — an   insufficient    appreciation  of  the 

importance  of  the  grammar  school  and  of  their  function  towards 

it,  and  an  absence  of  all  external  authority  which  could  stimulate, 

aid,  and  advise  them. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  trustees  are  seldom  awake  either 
to  the  importance  of  a  good  education  or  the  possibility  of  actually 
giving  one.     Educated  themselves  in  an  old-fashioned  and  some- 
times imperfect  way,  inclined  from  their  own  pursuits  to  value 
knowledge  chiefly  for  its  practical   utility  in  enabling  a  boy  to 
get  a  situation,  they  fail  to  see  how  much  in  the  way  of  perma- 
nent mental  improvement  five  years  of  a  thoroughly  good  school 
may  effect.      Furthermore,  they  don't  quite  know   what  a  good 
Want  of  means  school  is.      Judging  from  their  recollection,  they  are  satisfied  if 
of  judging        ^i^g  scholars  are  not  flagrantly  ignorant  nor  ill-behaved.     They 
ances  and  take  it  for  granted  that  learning  must  always  be  distasteful ;  a 

quality  of  the    battle  between  master  and  boy,  in  which  the  resisting  party  is 
school.  usually  victorious.     Thus  setting  up  too  low  a  standard,  they  are 

well  pleased  if  it  is  attained,  and  encourage  the  teacher  to  think  he 
has  done  enough.  It  has  frequently  happened  to  me  when  after 
examining  a  school  I  have  gone  to  talk  it  over  with  the  trustees, 
to  be  asked  by  them  how  I  found  the  school.  On  stating,  as 
it  was  often  necessary  to  do,  that  though  not  deserving  absolute 
condemnation,  it  was  doing  far  less  than  it  ought  to  do  and  might 
do,  they  were  evidently  surprised  and  not  over  well  pleased.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  them  that  energy,  interest,  intelligence, 
ought  to  be  the  normal  state  of  a  school ;  that  its  duty  was  unper- 
formed, unless  boys  came  from  it  having  not  only  learnt  something 
about  a  subject,  but  learnt  that  something  thoroughly — unless  a 
fair  proportion  of  them  had  been  made  fit  to  use  and  eager  to 
extend  their  knowledge.  !Nor  was  this  state  of  mind  unnatural. 
They  had  no  scale  of  comparison  by  which  to  judge  their  school ; 
and  knowing  how  small  a  part  the  best  teacher  can  do  of  what 
he  would  like  to  do,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  be  sure  that 
that  point  had  not  been  reached  already.  They  needed,  in  short, 
and  often  declared  that  they  felt  themselves  to  need,  an  external 
test  and  proof  of  what  was  going  forward  under  their  eyes. 
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This  is  more  particularly  tlie  case  in  the  smaller  country  schools,  Especiallj- 
where  neither  the  size  of  the  endowment  nor  the  social  position  ^°  ^^^^^^  ^^°^ 
of  the  children  who  attend  is  likely  to  draw  public  notice  to  the  ^^ 
place.     The  inconceivable  badness  of  many  of  these  schools  (to  be 
afterwards  described)  must  often  be  charged  on  the  trustees,  who, 
like   the   parents,  think  that  a  school  is  a  place  not  so  much  for 
teaching  as  for  sending  children  to  be  out  of  the  way.    They  have 
no  idea  of  what  a  well-ordered  Government  school  is  like,  and  bear 
with  teachers  who  could  not  survive  one  inspector's  report.    There 
were  cases  in  which  trustees  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  'free  school,' 
as  they  call  it,  and  could  not  tell  me  where  it  lay.     If  it  had  been 
a  National  school  they  might  have  taken  some  little  interest,  since 
they  would  have  had  to  subscribe  for  its  support.     But  a  charity 
school  may  be  left  to  its  fate. 

There  are,  however,  certain  signs  of  prosperity  in  a  school  which 
cannot  be  mistaken — a  good  attendance,  general  alertness,  an 
appearance  of  steady  and  resolute  work.  But  the  trustees  have 
often  no  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  or  not  these  signs  are  pre- 
sent. In  country  districts  they  are  mostly  country  gentlemen, 
placed  on  the  trust,  as  their  fathers  were  before  them,  because  they 
are  the  magnates  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  live  in  old  manor 
houses  some  way  from  the  school,  and  have  no  motive  to  come 
near  it,  except  when  the  annual  meeting  is  held.  Even  then, 
some  are  sure  to  be  away  in  London  or  elsewhere,  so  that  it  is 
well  if  a  quorum  is  got  together  at  all.  Even  for  the  appointment 
of  a  master  it  is  hard  to  gather  them,  and  this  most  important  of  all 
their  functions  is  practically  left  to  be  settled  by  one  or  two  active 
residents.  Among  these  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  usually  chief 
— often,  indeed,  he  is  the  only  man  who  cares  about  the  matter  at 
all.  Yet  his  first  interest  is  for  the  National  school,  which  educates 
his  poor  in  Church  of  England  principles,  and  for  which  he  must 
toil  and  plan,  painfully  gathering  subscriptions,  and  preparing  the 
establishment  to  face  the  annual  onslaught  of  the  inspector.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  country  foundations  ai'e  not  very  important. 
They  are  not ;  yet  it  makes  an  incalculable  difference  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood whether  its  school  is  good  or  bad. 

And  in  the  towns   matters  are  not  greatly  better.     In  some  of  Case  of  the 

these,  landowners  may  be  found  associated  with  merchants  and  *°^*'° 

manufacturers.    The  former,  who  dislike  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the  fjh™^^^ 

new  towns,  and  have  no  desire  to  intermeddle  with  their  affairs,    ^ 

are  no  more  willing  to  exert  themselves  here  than  in  the  country. 

The  latter,  who  live  nearer  to  the  spot,  and  arc  more  directly 

interested,  devote  themselves  to  business  with  an  earnestness  of 

which  those  accustomed  to  the  quiet  towns  of  the  south  can  form 

no  conception.     If  any  time  can  be  spared  from  money  making,  it 

is  given  to  municipal  or  political  affairs  ;    so  that  the  school  comes 

last  and  fares  worst.     AVhcre  more  than  eight  or  ten  trustees  sit 

on  the  board,  it  is  found  necessary  for  them  to  delegate  their 

ordinary  powers  to  a  small  committee,  which  manages  the  finance 

and  lets  other  things  take  their  course. 

An  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  this.     Goins:  to  visit  an  I"s*?n<^e  of 
111  ill!  1  11.  ®  f         remissness  ot 

Old  and  respectably  endowed  grammar  school  m  a  great  manufac-  trustees. 
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a  great  to-vni. 


Source  of  their 
indifference. 


taring  town,  I  found  my  way  with  difficulty  ta  where  it  lay  in 
CaseofaGram-  a  remote  situation,  a  melancholy  old  building,  misfortune  stamped 
mar  School  in  upon  its  face.  Within  all  was  discomfort  and  disorder.  The 
master — a  man,  I  believe,  of  ability — was  teaching  some  languid 
Latin  in  one  room,  the  usher  writing  in  another.  Neither  was 
incompetent,  but  both  seemed  thoroughly  disheartened,  and  the 
boys  thoroughly  uninterested.  These  latter  were  few,  considering 
the  size  of  the  town,  and  among  them  scarcely  one  belonging  to 
the  upper  class  of  the  citizens.  Afterwards  I  met  the  trustees,  and 
asked  them  how  they  accounted  for  the  depressed  state  of  their 
school.  They  had  mostly  been  educated  there,  and  were  all  or 
nearly  all  engaged  in  business  close  by  it.  But  it  was  the  first 
time  they  had  heard  it  was  not  doing  well,  and  the  idea  was  so 
new  that  they  required  some  time  to  master  it.  Then  explana- 
tions (on  which  I  need  not  dwell)  began ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
trustees — men,  I  may  add,  of  eminent  practical  ability — threw 
out  excellent  suggestions  for  rehabilitating  the  school,  which  they 
may,  perhaps,  have  by  this  time  thought  of  carrying  out.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  too  busy  to  make  inquiries ;  the  school  was  kept 
open,  and  that  satisfied  them. 

One  chief  cause  of  neglect  such  as  this  is  a  very  common  and 
very  serious  one.  The  trustees  were  people  of  consequence,  and 
did  not  send  their  own  children  to  the  grammar  school ;  hence 
they  lost  both  knowledge  of  it  and  personal  interest  in  its  well- 
being.  They  complain  that  it  is  not  good  enough  socially,  and 
by  preferring  to  patronize  distant  boarding  schools  they  per- 
petuate the  inferiority  which  they  lament.  In  the  country  it 
may  happen  that  the  sons  of  farmer-trustees  resort  to  the  local 
grammar  school.  But  if  there  is  any  class  notoriously  unable  to 
judge  of  education,  it  is  the  farmer — whether  the  "  statesman  "  of 
North  Lancashire  or  the  more  substantial  tenant  farmer  of  the 
south  and  west.  There  are  of  course  exceptions ;  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  not  by  skill  and  zeal  that  a  schoolmaster  wins  their  liking, 
but  by  being  their  boon  companion  at  the  village  alehouse. 

There  were  persons  who,  while  admitting  the  general  remissness 
of  trustees,  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  there  was  another  side  to  the 
picture.  As  Gibbon  pronounced  the  virtues  of  the  clergy  more 
dangerous  to  mankind  than  their  vices,  so,  in  such  men^s  opinion,  the 
inertness  of  trustees  is  less  harmful  than  their  activity.  The 
best  thing  that  they  can  do  is  to  get  a  good  captain  and  let  him 
have  plenty  of  sea  room  to  work  the  ship,  full  liberty  to  order  and 
manage  things  as  he  judges  best.  He  will  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence shown,  and  the  school  will  be  the  better  for  the  undivided 
responsibility.  Obviously  there  is  some  force  in  this.  Too  little 
interference  by  trustees  may  do  harm :  too  much  interference 
must.  Here  and  there  schools  may  be  found  prosperous  and 
efficient  through  the  exertions  of  their  masters  alone,  unaided  by 
the  governors.  All  the  most  experienced  and  judicious  trustees 
as  well  as  schoolmasters  declared  that  it  was  better  to  leave  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  the  course  and  method  of  studies,  the 
appointment  of  assistant-masters,  perhaps  even  the  rate  of  fees,  to 
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the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  tbe  liead-master.  What  then  Is 
there  for  them  to  do  which  they  do  not  do  now  ?  In  other  words, 
in  what  points  is  it  that  this  neglect  is  found  to  be  a  tangible 
evil? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  governing  bodies  exercise  their  patron-  Carelessness 
age  with  too  little  care.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  smaller  ^°  making 
country  schools,  where  one  often  finds  masters  who  have  failed  and  ™^°  ^" 

would  fail  again  in  their  examination  for  a  Government  certificate. 
A  thoroughly  efficient  teacher  is  certainly  rarer  in  these  schools 
than  in  those  under  the  Privy  Council.  But  even  in  the  richer 
and  more  important  foundations — the  grammar  schools  in  the  large 
towns — appointments  are  frequently  made  without  due  inquiry, 
and  by  only  a  part,  it  may  be  a  small  part,  of  the  whole  govern- 
ing body.  On  a  rough  calculation,  I  believe  that  out  of  53  head- 
masters (it  being  impossible,  from  various  causes,  to  form  an 
opinion  respecting  the  others)  16  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
really  well  chosen,  23  w^ere  passable,  though  not  satisfactory,  14 
were  positively  inefficient,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  chosen 
at  all.  This  is  of  course  a  loose  sort  of  judgment,  as  all  such  must 
be  ;  but  it  appears  to  show  that  from  some  cause  or  another,  there 
is  not  so  large  a  proportion  of  good  masters  as  might  fairly  have 
been  looked  for ;  and  in  many  instances  this  evil  Avas  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  remissness  of  the  patrons. 

Secondly,  Trustees  often  suffer  evils  to  exist  which  they  might  Neglect  of  the 
by  a  little  exertion  correct.  Many  school  buIldIno;s  are  In  a  state  externals  of 
of  disrepair  which  seriously  affects  the  comfort  of  the  scholars  and 
injures  the  teaching.  Sometimes  there  is  a  want  of  the  means  of 
ventilation :  sometimes  of  the  apparatus  of  teaching — maps,  globes, 
slates,  desks,  and  so  forth,  which  ought  to  be  provided  either  by  a 
subscription,  if  possible,  among  the  people,  or  by  a  recourse  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  school.  These  things,  which  the  Committee 
of  Council  require  in  the  schools  they  inspect,  are  often  through  the 
indolence  of  the  trustees  or  the  master — one  or  both — found  want- 
ing in  schools  of  far  higher  social  rank. 

Thirdly.    Governing  bodies  very  generally  neglect   to  take  any  No  means 
steps  to  test  the  education  given   in  their  school.     It  is  not    that  provided  for 
they  are  unwilling  to  have  an  enquiry  made.     I  found  them  almost  education 
Invariably  pleased  to  see  the  pupils  questioned,  and  desirous  that  given. 
some  similar  examinations  should  be  held  in  future.     They  admit 
the  great  benefit  which  the  annual  visit  of  II. M.  Inspector  is  to  the 
National  and  British  schools.     But  they    seldom  take  steps  to 
procure  such  an  Inspection  or  examination  for  their  own  schools, 
even  when  the  funds  at  their  disposal  would  allow  them  to  pay  51. 
or  10/.  to  a  University  examiner. 

Lastly.  Holding  very  few  meetings — I  know  of  cases  In  which  Tendency  to 
there  has  been  no  meeting  for  three  or  four  years  together —  ^^^^*^  ^^^ 
seldom  or  never  appearing  In  the   school,  they  remove   that  spur  bimseli'.^^ 
which  a   lazy  master  ought  to  be  made  to  feel,  and  withhold  that 
sympathy  and  aid    which  a  diligent  master  will  prize  so   highly. 
In  fact  they  allow  the   foundation   school  to  relapse   Into  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  school,  with  this  additional  disadvantage,  which 
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private  schools  escape,  that  the  master,  paid  as  he  often  is  by  a 
iixed  salary,  has  no  motive  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  and 
commend  himself  to  the  parents. 

IV. — Relation  of  the  Governing  Bodies  to  the 
State  and  the  Law. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  state  very  shortly  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  into  the  attitude  of  trustees  towards  the  existing  central 
authority,  and  their  wishes  for  such  a  change  as  should  better 
enable  them  to  administer  the  schools  over  which  they  are  placed. 

(a)  Authorities  regulating  Charities. 

There  are  three  authorities  which,  speaking  of  Lancashire  only, 
have  from  time  to  time  regulated  the  conduct  of  educational 
charities — Parliament,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Charity 
Commission. 

(1.)  Parliament. 

Parliament,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  very  seldom  invoked,  and 
then  only  for  some  considerable  change.  I  remember  only  two 
cases  in  which  Acts  have  been  passed  with  relation  to  grammar 
schools,  incorporating  the  governors  and  conferring  on  them  cer- 
tain powers ;  and  both  were  passed  a  good  many  years  ago.  An 
incorporated  body  of  governors  is  generally  held  to  be  a  dangerous 
creature,  since  it  is  less  amenable  to  the  law  for  its  conduct  than 
an  ordinary  Board  is.  And  in  one  of  these  cases  the  Act  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  sellinglto  a  neigh- 
bouring landowner  of  influence  a  piece  of  land  under  which  coal 
was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  and  whose  profits,  did  they  now 
belong  to  the  school,  would  make  it  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
county.  Such  a  transaction  is  not  above  suspicion,  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  unfitness  of  Parliament  to  exercise  its 
authority  in  the  regulation  of  school  matters,  that  when  men  desired 
authority  to  do  wrong,  it  was  to  the  supreme  power  in  the  state 
that  they  had  recourse. 

(2.)    The   Court  of  Chancery. 

Lancashire  schools  have  had  less  to  do  with  Chancery  than  those 
in  most  other  parts  of  England,  partly  because  their  endowments 
are  seldom  large,  partly  from  their  remoteness  and  obscurity. 
Several  cases,  however,  came  under  my  notice,  in  which  lawsuits 
had  taken  place  to  the  great  injury  of  the  school,  because  there 
was  no  other  body  to  whom  recourse  could  be  had  in  case  of  a 
dispute.  For  instance,  some  years  ago  the  head-master  of  an 
important  grammar  school,  that  of  Kirkham  in  the  Fylde,  fell  out 
of  favour — whether  deservedly  or  not,  I  do  not  know — with  his 
trustees.  They  brought  a  suit  against  him  for  taking  clerical 
duty  while  holding  the  office  of  teacher.  After  a  long  delay,  a 
decree  was  pronounced  against  him ;  he  was  turned  out,  and  a  new 
master  appointed,  to  whom  the  trustees  did  not  hesitate  to  grant 
permission  to  take  clerical  work.     Heavy  costs  had  been  incurred^ 
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all  to  be  paid  out  of  the  charity,  and  the  school  funds  have  not 
yet  recovered  the  blow. 

In  another  case,  which  happened  within  the  last  four  or  Recent  cases  of 
five  years,  the  will  of  the  founder  had  directed  a  school  to  be  ™o°<^y  . 
kept  "in  Marten."*  ^'ow  there  are  two  townships  of  the  chancery  suits, 
name.  Great  Marton,  wherein  the  school  had  always  stood, 
and  Little  Martou.  A  quarrel  arising,  as  I  was  informed,  in 
an  alehouse,  among  some  of  the  trustees,  one  of  them  betook 
himself  to  the  agent  of  a  neighbouring  landowner,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  induce  his  principal  to  bring  a  suit  in  Chancery 
for  the  division  of  the  school  property,  so  as  to  apply  half  the 
money  to  a  school  in  Little  Marton.  This  was  done ; 
the  suit  was  duly  heai'd,  and  decided,  I  believe  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  place,  in  favour  of  the  old  school  at  Great 
Marton.  The  costs  of  both  parties,  amounting  together  to  more 
than  400^.,  were  paid  out  of  the  charity,  v,'hose  annual  income 
is  barely  lOOZ.  It  Avill  not  for  some  time  be  restored  to  effi- 
ciency. This  case  was  exactly  one  of  those  in  which  a  decision 
on  purely  judicial  grounds,  however  just,  might  have  been  unfor- 
tunate ;  one  where,  in  fact,  there  was  no  need  for  a  court  of  law 
at  all,  but  for  some  sensible  man  to  come  down  and  look  at  the 
place,  hear  the  representations  of  the  parties,  receive  their  written 
statements,  and  report  to  an  office  accustomed  to  deal  with  such 
questions  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

One  other  instance  of  a  slightly  different  kind  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  solicitor  of  a  grammar  school  happened  to  be  one  of  its 
trustees,  and  for  some  reason  or  other — good  or  bad  I  know  not, 
no  one  could  tell  me — he  commenced  proceedings  in  Chancery. 
Nothing  came  of  them  in  any  way ;  but  upon  his  death  it  was 
found  that  a  bill  was  due  to  him  and  the  lawyers  in  London  of 
700/.  for  legal  work  done.  The  trustees  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  matter,  but  the  items  were  there,  and  they  sold  an 
estate  to  pay  the  money.  The  foundation,  whose  buildings  are  to 
this  day  a  disgrace  to  the  town,  cculd  ill  afford  the  sum,  which 
ought  to  have  erected  a  new  school-liouse.  Other  cases  might  be 
adduced,  in  almost  all  of  which  the  questions  involved  were  not 
such  as  to  require  judicial  treatment;  but  as  they  have  become  far 
less  common  of  late  years,  those  already  given  may  suffice.  The  Impression 
eifect  of  such  examples  has  not  been  lost  upon  governing  bodies.  FO'^"<'ed  by 
They  have  contracted  an  exceeding  dread  of  Chancery,  and  are  chancery 
unwilling  to  consider  projects  of  change  from  the  fear  that  thoy  suits. 
might  be  dragged  into  trouble  and  expense  to  which  they  would 
see  no  end.  They  even  avoid  going  for  permission  to  do  simple 
things,  such  as  selling  a  farm,  thinking  that  though  it  may  be 
easy  to  get  into  court,  It  Is  not  so  easy  to  get  out :  and  in  matters 
of  more  consequence  they  are  greatly  deterred  by  the  knowledge 
that  on  any  point  which  admits  of  legal  contention  an  opposition 
may  be  raised  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  plan  defeated  or 
mutilated  in  spite  of  Its  intrinsic  merits. 

*  I  give  the  story  as  it  was  given  to  me  upon  the  spot. 
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(3.)    The  Charity  Commission. 

Towards  the  Charity  Commission  this  feeling  of  fear  and 
aversion  is  much  less  strong.  Some  few  trustees  I  found  whose 
jealous  desire  to  keep  the  school  as  much  as  possible  in  their  own 
hands,  led  them  to  avoid  "  giving  the  Commissioners  a  handle,"  as 
they  expressed  it,  by  referring  to  them  on  any  matter  needing 
their  permission ;  but  in  general  the  Commission  and  its  doings 
are  regarded  with  great  good  will,  and  recourse  would  be  had  to  it 
more  frequently  than  is  now  the  case,  were  it  not  often  confounded 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  were  the  scope  of  its  action  better 
known. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  case  in  "Wales,  Pwllheli  in 
Caernarvonshire,  in  which  a  valuable  endowment  was  lost  to  a 
town,  apparently  because  none  of  the  inhabitants  knew  to  whom 
to  apply  to  save  it.  Such  remissness  or  ignorance  could  hardly 
be  found  even  in  the  remote  parts  of  Lancashire,  yet  it  is  true 
that  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  Charity  Commission 
have  not  yet  become  familiar  to  the  country.  Stories  were 
brouo-ht  to  me  of  charities  (not  educational)  lost  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  which  an  application  to  the  Com- 
mission might  have  saved.  There  are,  I  was  informed,  many 
charities  which  do  not  now  render  to  it,  as  they  are  bound  to  do, 
a  yearly  statement  of  accounts.  A  more  important  cause  of  the 
comparatively  few  cases  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  the  Board 
(there  are,  I  believe,  only  two  of  their  schemes  now  in  operation 
in  Lancashire),  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  they  cannot 
accomplish  all  that  is  needed.  Sometimes  the  changes  desired  are 
such  as  to  transcend  all  authority  save  that  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Such  would  be  the  local  removal  of  an  endowment  or  the 
application  to  education  of  funds  now  spent  in  enabling  poor 
people  to  get  drunk  on  St.  Thomas'  day.  Sometimes  it  is  feared 
that  there  might  be  an  appeal,  and  thus  the  school  funds  be 
charged  with  the  costs  of  a  Chancery  suit.  And  these  apprehen- 
sions, naturally  enough,  deter  men  from  action  even  where  they 
are  probably  ill-founded. 
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(;S)  Schemes. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  has  not  imposed  schemes  upon  many  of 
the  Lancashire  schools,  and  the  Charity  Commission  upon  very  few 
indeed.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  there  is  but  little  for  me  to 
record.  But  having  endeavoured,  in  conformity  with  your 
Instructions,  to  ascertain  how  existing  schemes  were  found  to 
work,  and  with  what  feelings  they  were  regarded  by  the  trustees, 
and  especially  by  the  person  who  has  most  reason  to  know  them 
— the  schoolmaster  himself — it  may  be  well  to  state  what  was 
laid  before  me.*      Four  defects  are  chai'ged  upon  the  schemes 


which  they  are  igg^ed  bv  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
held  defective.  •'  •' 


*  The  Chancery  schemes  are   not  always  printed,  so  that  in  one  or  two  cases 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  scheme. 
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(1.)  They  are  not  sufficiently  bold  in  introducing  changes  required  Reluctance  to 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  school  or  the  neighbourhood.  refomiT^ 
In  many  cases  in  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  give  power 
to  impose  a  fee,  they  have  expressly  forbidden  it.  They  have 
retained  rules  restricting  the  benefit  of  the  endowment,  or  pre- 
scribing certain  qualifications  for  the  master  {e.g.  that  he  should 
be  a  clergyman  or  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge),  which  it 
would,  in  the  particular  case,  have  been  obviously  better  to  dis- 
pense with.  Frequently,  of  course,  this  has  arisen  not  from  a 
Avant  of  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  case,  but  from  the 
necessity  of  obeying  precedents  already  laid  down. 

(2.)  They  are  over  minute  in  their  provisions.  All  sorts  of  Excessive 
details,  which  had  better  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  minuteness  and 
and  master  for  the  time  being,  are  settled  in  so  express  a  fashion  P"**^^^^" 
that  the  trustees  cannot  modify  nor  the  master  evade  them.  For 
instance,  the  exact  length  of  the  vacations  is  prescribed,  the  hours 
of  opening  and  closing  school,  the  number  of  boarders,  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  admitting  boys,  the  ages  at  which  they 
may  come  and  must  leave,  the  conditions  of  tenure  of  the  exhibi- 
tions, all  of  them  matters  with  respect  to  which  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down  that  will  suit  every  school,  nor  the  same  school  during 
twenty  consecutive  years.  There  are  in  particular  two  points  wherein 
this  minuteness  operates  for  ill.  One  is  the  command  to  teach 
certain  subjects,  for  which  it  may  happen  that  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  demand.*  The  other  is  the  specification  of  the  salaries 
to  be  paid  to  each  master  and  the  fees  to  be  levied  on  the  boys, 
both  of  which  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  revenues  of 
the  school  and  the  class  of  scholars  resortino;  to  it.  Nothing  is 
more  provoking  to  an  energetic  master  who  raises  the  school  from 
wretchedness  into  prosperity  than  to  see  the  trustees  debarred  from 
granting  him  any  increase  of  income,  or  from  requiring  any  larger 
payment  from  the  sons  of  substantial  farmers  and  shopkeepers  than 
the  scheme  has  laid  down  with  respect  to  labourers.  In  such  cases 
I  frequently  found  trustees  evading  some  rulesf  and  masters  dis- 
obeying others,  of  course  at  the  peril  of  being  exposed  or  pro- 
ceeded asainst  by  any  sharp-sighted  inhabitant  who  had  a  spite 
against  them.  Naturally,  too,  in  disregarding  some,  they  become 
careless  of  others  which  it  would  have  been  well  to  observe  strictly. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  all  this  happens  because  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  going  to  the  Court  for  a  change  are  found  too  serious 
to  be  undertaken  for  anything  short  of  a  crying  evil. 

(3.)   They  witness  to  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  educa-  Deficiency  in 

tional   functions   of  a   school.     There  is   no  reason  why  lawyers  **;^ '°?  \V 
1111  !•  !•  1  11  educational 

shoviul  know  anythmg  more  about  teaclnng  than  teachers   know  work  of 

about  law,  and  these  schemes  often  handle  questions  on  which  none  schools. 

*  At  Kirkham,  for  instance,  among  other  elaborate  regulations,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Scriptures  shall  be  daily  read  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  In  Latin  they  are 
never  read  at  all. 

t  e.  (J.  In  one  ca.se,  being  ordered  to  pay  a  master  not  more  than  70/.  per  annum, 
and  having  money  to  spare,  the  trustees  created  his  wife  mistress  and  gave  her  30/. 
In  another  a  rule  that  school  should  begin  at  8  a.m.  in  summer  and  8A  in  winter,  had 
been  wholly  disregarded  for  many  years,  and  the  vacations  given  were  longer  than 
those  permitted  by  the  Scheme. 
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but  fi  man  of  some  practical  experience  in  teaching,  or  at  least 
in  dealing  with  schools,  can  form  a  sound  opinion.  Teachers,  for 
instance,  know  that  to  class  boys  by  age  alone  may  produce  both 
inconvenience  and  injustice.  Similarly  to  allot,  as  some  schemes 
have  done,  a  certain  projDortion  of  boys  to  be  taught  by  the 
usher  in  all  subjects,  the  rest  by  the  master,*  is  to  approve  the 
worst  of  all  possible  plans  of  organization.  Other  provisions 
respecting  the  relations  of  the  master  to  the  usher,  and  of  both  to 
the  trustees,  as  well  as  respecting  the  substance  of  the  education 
itself,  need  not  be  dwelt  on,  since  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  a 
court  of  law  is  not  peculiarly  fitted  to  understand  and  decide  on 
affairs  of  this  nature.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  even  purely 
legal  matters,  such  as  the  vesting  of  the  estate  in  an  official  trustee, 
and  thereby  turning  the  trustees  into  a  body  of  managers  who  can 
fill  up  vacancies  as  soon  as  they  occur,  seem  to  be  handled  with  less 
care  and  success  by  Chancery  than  by  the  Chanty  Commission. 

(4.)  The  schemes  are  not  uniform.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
all  schemes  should  be  alike,  since  diverse  conditions  need  diverse 
rules,  but  that  it  is  hard  to  discover  any  fixed  and  self-c  nsistent 
principles  guiding  the  practice  of  the  Court.  In  cases  perfectly 
similar  different  branches  of  the  Court,  or  the  same  branch  at 
diflPerent  times,  adopt  views  opposed  to  one  another,  so  that  even 
that  security  which  precedent  is  held  to  give  disappears.  I  found 
in  the  country  an  impression  that  certain  judges  Avere  more  likely 
than  others  to  favour  the  imposition  of  fees  in  schools  hitherto  free, 
and  to  allow  the  masters  to  receive  boarders. 

These  defects,  which  it  is  right  to  admit  have  become  fewer 
of  late  vears,  may  be  reduced  to  two  causes.  The  schemes  are 
not  perfect  in  themselves,  since  not  framed  by  a  proper 
authority,  and  they  attempt  to  do  what  no  system  of  rules 
constructed  once  for  all  can  possibly  do.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  so  much  leg-islatlon  that  is  needed  as  administration. 


Matters  in 
"which  the 
action  of  a 
central 
authority  is 
desirable. 

1. 

Alterations  in 
constitution. 


(y)  Need  of  a  Centkal  AuxnoniTY. 

There  are  four  points  wherein  endowed  schools  appear  to  suffer 
from  the  want  of  a  suitable  central — or,  at  any  rate  a  non-local — 
authority  to  which  their  trustees  or  masters,  or  other  persons 
interested  in  their  welfin-e,  might  have  recourse. 

(1.)  As  has  been  already  stated,  there  are  changes  to  be  made 
which  no  existing  power,  except  Parliament,  is  competent  to  make  ; 
changes  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  would  be  met  by  very  little 
local  opposition  ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  expense  prevents  their 
beino-  brought  before  Parliament  now.  There  are  also  other 
alterations  within  the  competence  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
the  Charity  Commission,  but  Avhich  cannot  be  so  well  made  by 
those  authorities  as  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  practical  work- 
ins:  of  schools. 


*  This  is  frequent  in  Chancer}'  schemes.  I  remember  it  in  at  least  one  Charity 
Commissioners'  scheme,  that  of  the  grammar  school  at  Hales  Oven,  in  AVorcester- 
shire. 
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(2.)  Many  occasions  arise  in  the  management  of  schools  in  which         .   -■ 

the  trustees  and  master  need  not  merely  authority,  but  likewise  •  v^^  ?• 

-,    .  1  •    n  •  m  •      T     1  •        •        1  mtormation  on 

advice  and  mrormation.      i  here  is  little  communication  between  legal  and 

the  schools  even  of  one  county,  much  less  of  different  parts  of  Practical 
England,  and  trustees  or  masters  often  adhere  to  antiquated  *l^^^^^*^°^- 
systems  of  government  or  organization  and  teaching  merely 
because  they  have  not  heard  what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  I 
was  frequently  struck  by  this  even  in  the  towns,  and  much  more 
in  the  remote  rural  districts  of  Lancashire,  and  could  not  help 
attributing  to  it  many  of  tlie  defects  of  the  rules  and  byelaws  by 
which  schools  are  governed.  If  the  master  in  suggesting  and 
the  trustees  before  ordaining  these  rules  could  have  gone  to  some 
body  of  persons  familiar  with  education,  and  aware  of  its  state 
over  all  England,  many  errors  and  strivings  might  have  been 
avoided.  I'^ven  the  financial  management  of  endowments,  a 
subject  in  which  local  trustees  are  most  at  home,  could  have 
been  greatly  bettered  by  the  suggestions  of  a  central  board,  con- 
versant with  diiferent  methods.*  Over  and  over  again  I  have  met 
with  cases  in  which  trustees  have  been  longing  for  some  one  to 
advise  them,  sometimes  on  points  of  Jaw,  sometimes  on  the  sort  of 
master  whom  they  should  appoint,  sometimes  on  the  tenure  of 
exhibitions,  sometimes  on  the  best  mode  of  making  the  endow- 
ment available  to  the  neighbourhood,  sometimes  on  the  erection  of 
school  buildings,  and  I  knov/  not  what  besides.  Nor  are  the  more 
enterprising  masters  less  eager  to  pick  up  information  respecting 
school  books  and  modern  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  present 
requirements  of  the  universities.  Frequently  they  expi-essed  a 
wish  to  have  somebody  to  which  they  might  refer,  as  persons 
connected  with  Government  schools  refer  to  the  educational 
department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

(.3.)  Instances  are  not  rare  in  which  something  in  the  nature  of  a        .  ?• 
judicial  decision  is   needed    to  settle  disputes   or    rectify  evils  in  padfications 
schools.     Where  the   question  is  of  great    public  importance    or  in  dispute 
affects  rights  of  property,  satisfaction  would  not  be  felt  with  any  "ff'^eting  the 
sentence  but  that  of  the   supreme    tribunals   of  the    land.     Most  ^'^  °°  * 
cases,  however,  are  not  of  this  character.      They  turn  not  on  the 
construction  of  statutes  or  wills,  but  in  what  is  most  generally  ex- 
pedient for  a  town  and  practically  fairest  to  the  persons  concerned. 
Some  examples  may  perhaps  illustrate  this.     Controversies  arise 
now  and  then  between  the  master  and   the  trustees,  which  it  is 
well  that  there    should    be  some  means  of  settling  without  the 
expensive  and   technical  process  of  a  lawsuit.     They  claim   and 
he  claims  the  right  of  appointing  his  subordiintes — a  point,  it  may 
happen,  respecting  which  the  rules  are  ami  ii^uous.     Tiiey  desire 
some  subject  to  be  taught  which  he  refuses  to  teach.     Very  often 
they  have  wished  to  remove  him  and  have  failed,  being   unable 
to  prove  any   serious  offence,   though   his    incompetence  may  be 
plain    enough.      On    the    other    hand    it    may    happen    that    he 

*  The  Charity  Commission  is  of  course  now  competent  to  give  such  Buigcstions, 
but  trustees  seldom  refer  to  it,  apparently  not  conceiving  of  it  as  an  advising  body. 
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Protection 
needed  for  the 
inhabitants. 


Instances  in 
point. 


4. 
Right  of 
interfering 
uninvoked. 


To  reconstitute 
certain  schools 
at  present 
without  any 
governing 
body. 


needs  redress  against  them.  In  the  village  of  BIspham,  near 
Blackpool,  I  found  an  excellent  master  teaching  in  a  wretched 
schoolroom,  small,  dirty,  ill-ventilated,  which  a  body  of  non-resi- 
dent trustees  refused  to  rebuild,  threatening,  as  I  was  told,  to 
turn  him  out  if  he  said  another  word  about  it.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  gain  to  this  master  to  have  had  a  board  before  whom 
his  case  might  be  laid.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  persons 
whose  interests  need  protection  —  the  inhabitants.  Flagrant 
jobbery,  although  less  common  than  it  once  was,  is  not  extinct, 
and  cases  arise  where  it  would  be  well  if  there  existed  a  body 
the  fear  of  whom  could  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  trustees  while 
electing.  Not  long  ago  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  saw  cause,  after  a 
strict  investigation,  to  refuse  to  induct  a  candidate  into  a  living 
to  Avhich  he  had  been  presented.  Immediately  the  candidate's 
friends  procured  the  resignation  of  the  master  of  a  neighbouring 
grammar  school,  presented  him  to  the  living,  and  got  the  original 
candidate  into  the  grammar  school,  although  his  offence  was 
notorious,  and  was  of  a  nature  specially  disqualifying  him  for  an 
educational  post.  The  bishop  was  indignant,  but  powerless  ;  there 
was  no  authority  whose  interference  he  could  invoke.  In  another 
case  a  majority  of  the  trustees  had  appointed  a  personal  acquain- 
tance to  be  second  master  of  an  important  school,  scarcel)'' 
venturing  to  allege  his  fitness.  The  inhabitants  cried  out,  and 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish  declared  he  never  would  sit  on  the 
board  again  (a  threat  which  I  believe  he  kept),  but  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  beyond  recal.* 

Those  who  expressed  their  wish  for  an  authority  to  deal  with 
such  cases  admitted  the  need  of  fixing  some  rules  of  procedure  and 
decision,  in  order  to  give  the  public  confidence  in  the  justness  of 
the  result.  But  they  agreed  that  even  with  such  rules  a  tribunal 
in  the  nature  of  the  Charity  Commission  would  be  far  more  acces- 
sible, cheap,  and  practically  serviceable  than  the  Court  of  Chancery 
or  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  And  they  afltirmed  their  belief 
that  the  mere  existence  of  a  body  before  whom  complaints  might 
be  brought  to  be  sifted  would  remove  many  of  the  grounds  for 
complaint  that  now  exist.  Four  hundred  pounds,  they  said,  Avould 
not  then  be  spent  in  trying  to  split  in  two  the  school  at  Marton.f 

(4.)  Over  and  above  all  these  cases  in  which  a  body  seems 
to  be  needed  to  whom  application  may  be  made  by  trustees, 
or  teachers,  or  inhabitants,  others  present  themselves  in  which  no 
local  initiative  is  to  be  looked  for.  Here  the  impulse  must 
come  from  without — from  the  central  authority  itself  Such  right 
to  interfere  propria  motu  appears  to  be  required  in  three  sets 
of  instances ; 

(a.)  Where  there  are  no  trustees.  In  Rochdale,  Whalley,  Chorley, 
and  several  other  less  important  places,  no  body  of  persons  exists 
entitled  to  control  the  master  or  administer  the  school.  In  others 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  legally  appointed.  Such 
doubts  should  be  set  at  rest,  and  suitable  local  boards  erected  if 


*  Neither  of  these  cases  happened  in  Lancashire. 


f  Vide  supra,  p.  453, 
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it  were  only  for  tlie  sake  of  the  school  property,  and  in  order  that 
the  townspeople  may  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  school. 

(Z».)  Where  the  trustees  are  incapable  or  untrustworthy.  In  To  admonish 
Lancashire  this  is  happily  not  often  to  be  found,  but  in  some  other  ^°d  supervise 
parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  Wales,  gross  negligence  is  boai^ds^ 
frequent,  and  delinquency  is  not  unknown.  What  I  saw  and  heard 
led  me  to  believe  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  no  two  in- 
habitants can  be  found  to  take  the  responsibility  of  coming  forward 
and  invoking  the  Charity  Commission,  where  yet  it  is  most  needful 
that  they  should  be  invoked.  Stories  are  afloat  of  lands  purloined 
from  the  school  by  neighbouring  proprietors,  of  other  lands  let  by 
trustees  to  themselves  at  too  low  a  rent,  of  a  rentcharge  paid  on 
a  farm  when  its  whole  rent  should  be  paid  instead,  of  indefensible 
appointments  perpetrated  and  others  in  contemplation — stories 
whose  truth  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  some  at  least  of  which 
demanded  an  inquiry.  In  most  or  all  of  these  cases  the  powers  of 
the  Charity  Commission,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  are  suffi- 
cient for  action,  supposing  it  appealed  to.  But  it  is  not,  and  is 
not  likely,  imdcr  the  present  state  of  things  to  be,  appealed  to ;  it 
does  not,  so  to  speak,  sufficiently  fill  the  public  eye, — its  powers 
are  known  to  be  limited ;  its  inspector  is  not  often  seen.* 

(c.)  Where,  although  there  is  neither  a  contention  nor  an  abuse,  To  set  on  foot 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  no  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  P^^J*^*;*^  ^^ 

1  •  mi   •  •  1  1  n       1  school 

set  about  it.     Ihis  seems  a  vague  expression,  but  one  hardly  knows  extension  and 

how  else  to  state  the  case.     It  has  frequently  happened  to  me,  reform. 

after  visiting  a  school,  to  have  to  address  the  trustees  in  some  such 

fashion  as  this :  "  You  admit  that  the  funds  in  your  possession  are 

"  producing  no  adequate  result :   why  should  you  not  make  some- 

"  thing  more  of  them  ?    Why  not  institute  scholarships  or  add  a 

"  cheap  boarding  house  ?     You  say  there  is  a  great  want  of  a 

"  good  commercial  school  in  such  a  suburb :   part  of  the  money 

"  might  go  to  build  one  there,  which  should  feed  the  grammar 

"  school.     You  tell  me  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  town  where  a 

"  girl  can  get  a  sound  education  without  the  frippery  you  complain 

"  of:  could  you  not  set  up  a  girls'  grammar  school?!  The  Charity 

"  Commission  would  be  glad  to  get  powers  for  you."    To  this  they 

always  answered  that  it  might  be  very  true,  but  really  there  was 

nobody  to  undertake  the  thing,  to  form  plans,  raise  subscriptions, 

and  go  through  the  trouble  which  such  a  project  necessarily  involves. 

"  If  some  one  would  set  us  a-going,"  they  said,  "  we  mij.;ht  go  on  ; 

"  but  hardly  otherwise,  for  we  are  busy  people  down  here,  and 

"  don't  know  much  about  this  sort  of  thing."    It  was  easy  to  reply 

that  if  they  wanted  to  be  helped  they  must  help  themselves,  and 

that   it  would  be  endless  for  a  central  board  to   undertake  to 

organize  schools  for  all  England.     At  the  same  time  one  could 

not  but  feel  how  much  good  in  such  cases  an  impulse  from  without 

might   do   in   collecting  to   a  point   the  effijrts  of  many    private 

persons,  and  giving  a  definite  olycct  to  those  wishes  for  cduca- 

*  The  inspectors  of  the  Charity  CommisBion  seem  to  have  paid  comparatively  few 
visits  to  Lancashire,  why,  I  do  not  know, 
f  Using  the  word  in  a  wide  sense. 
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tional  improvement  wliich  are  so  loudly  expressed  on  all  sides.  In 
Lancashire,  at  least,  the  great  point  is  to  get  an  enterprise  started, 
and  to  set  before  the  random  energy  that  there  abounds  a  specific 
aim.  Nowhere  in  England  is  money  subscribed  more  quickly  or 
more  liberally. 

The  general  conclusions  which  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
the  schools  and  the  wishes  of  the  trustees  seemed  to  support  may 
be  summed  up  as  folloAvs : 

1.  That  schools  incur  serious  expense  and  inconvenience  from 
being  obliged  to  recur,  in  cases  not  of  a  strictly  judicial  character, 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

2.  That  the  schemes  established  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
are  usually  cumbrous,  and  frequently  ill-suited  to  the  existing 
condition  of  things. 

3.  That  the  influence  of  the  Charity  Commission  is  beneficial 
and  acceptable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  it  is  not  adequately  felt 
in  the  country. 

4.  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  such  matters  of  educational 
detail  as  the  salaries  and  duties  of  masters,  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  scale  of  fees,  permanently  settled 
by  authoritative  schemes. 

5.  That  on  the  other  hand  boards  of  local  trustees  are  not  in  all 
respects  competent  to  arrange  such  matters  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

6.  That  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  found  in  em- 
powering trustees  to  regulate  such  matters  by  bye-laws,  with  the  aid 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  some  central  educational  authority. 

7.  That  questions  often  arise,  especially  as  between  the 
trustees  and  the  masters  of  endowed  schools,  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  reference  should  be  made  for  advice  or  decision  to  a 
non-local  authority,  conversant  with  educational  questions. 

8.  That  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  absence  or  apathy 
of  trustees  and  the  timidity  or  Ignorance  of  inhabitants  seems  to 
demand  the  uninvoked  interference  of  a  non-local  body,  whether 
with  or  without  power  to  decide  and  arrange  without  appeal. 


C. — Application  of  the  Endowment. 

Of  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  endowed 
schools,  the  most  serious  and  difficult  is  that  which  has  reference 
to  the  disposal  of  their  endowments.  It  may  be  viewed  in  two 
aspects.  We  may  ask  (1),  What  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  and  the  intentions  with  which  these  gifts  were  made  ? 
(2)  What  are  the  methods  in  which  they  are  employed  now,  and 
how  is  each  of  these  methods  found  to  operate?  I  propose  to 
speak  of  these  topics  in  the  order  indicated. 


I. — Application  designed  by  the  Foundee. 

Your  Instructions  directed  me  to  Inquire  with  particular  care 
how  far  the  schools  I  visited  "seemed  to  be  fulfilling  the  purpose 
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for  which  they  were  founded,"  and  to  inform  myself  "both  what 
sort  of  education  the  founder  meant  to  prescribe,  and   to  what 
class  of  children  he  meant  to  give  that  education."     Guided  by  Necessary 
these  words,  I  set  myself  to  discover  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  original  method  of 
documents  what  was  the  true  nature  and  design  of  each  founda-  ^"l^^'^- 
tion.     Very  soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  evidence  they 
furnished  was  so   scanty  and  vague   that  they  could  not  be  inter- 
preted to  any  purpose,  except  by  falling  back  upon  a  consideration     / 
of  the  state  of  society  and  education  in  the  times  to  which  they 
belonged.     Taking  this  course,  and  putting  together  the  founders' 
words  and  the  collateral  Information  which  showed    their  natural 
and  probable  meaning,  the  intention  underlying  the  words  became, 
in  most  cases,  sufficiently  plain.      But  it  was  an  intention  foreign 
to  the  ideas  and   needs  of  our  own  time,   and  capable,  therefore, 
of  throwing  little  light  on  the   questions  which  at  this  moment 
perplex  us.     In  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages  the  use  of  letters.  State  of 
confined,  it  need  not  be  said,  to  the  clergy,  Avas  given  to  them  in  the  ^||^' ^^1^°°  l'^ 
universities  and  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries.    Towards  the  close  and  sixteenili 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  revival  of  letters  in  southern  Europe  centuries. 
produced  a  feebler,  yet  a  visible  and  increasing,  desire  for  know- 
ledge among  the  laity  of  England.     Thus  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  the  sons  of  rich  parents  were  educated,  but  educated 
by  the  clergy  alone ;  by  the  domestic  chaplain  at  the  manor  house, 
or  in  the  school  of  some  monastic  foundation.     The  priests  of  the 
chantries  in  particular — a  vast  number  of  whom  \vere    scattered 
over  Lancashire — were  in  many  cases  expressly  charged   by  the 
terms  of  their  foundation  with  the  teaching  of  grammar,  and  no  doubt 
in  many  others  availed  themselves  of  such  a  means  of  increasing 
their  scanty  pittance.     Thus  Ave  hear  of  chantry  priests  teaching 
grammar  schools  in  Warrington,    in  Middleton,  Blackburn,  Ley- 
land,    S.    Michael-upon-Wyre,    and    at     S.    Katharine's    in    the 
chapelry  of  Liverpool  in  the  parish  of  Walton.      And  it  is  out  of 
such  chantries  that  two  of  the  greatest  Lancashire  schools — those 
of  Manchester  and  Lancaster — seem  to  have  arisen.     Now  the  Effect  of  the 
Reformation,  while  it  stimulated  the   education   of  the  laity   by  I^eformation. 
raising    them   to  a  religious    equality   with   the  priesthood,  also 
destroyed  the  provisions  for  their  education  which  the  liberality  of 
previous  founders  had  called  into  existence.     Schools    therefore 
began  to  be  founded,  in  some  instances  by  the  sovereign  out  of 
the  revenues,  or  rather  a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  of   the  sup- 
pressed abbeys  and  chantries ;  in  others  i)y  private  persons  whose 
wise   benevolence    sought    to    supply  the   most    pressing  need  of 
the   country.     By  the   Tables  contained  in   another  part  of  this 
Report  it  Avill  be  seen  that  most  of  the  endoAvcd  schools   of  Lan- 
cashire   arose  during    the  century   and  a  half  that  followed  the 
Reformation. 

When  these  schools,  or  at  least  the  earlier  among  them,  were  Condition  of 
founded,  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  pcoide  was  one  ^^''-M'^op^^^  = 
of  gross  ignorance,  noAvhere  grosser  than  in  liancashire,  Avhich  Xsses!^  ^ 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  civilized  as  it  was  one  of  the 
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poorest  parts  of  England.  A  founder's  first  idea  was,  therefore, 
to  set  up  some  sort  of  place  of  learning,  to  prevent  the  people, 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  from  growing  up  in  absolute  brutishness. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  taught  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
poor,  Avho  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  teaching  ;  it  pressed  scarcely 
less  heavily  on  the  better  class,  within  whose  reach  there  might, 
in  these  remote  and  thinly-peopled  districts,  be  found  no  school  for 
their  children.  In  intelligence  as  well  as  in  the  external  way  of 
living,  there  was  no  such  striking  difference  between  the  yeoman 
and  the  day  labourer,  between  the  trader  and  the  artizan,  as  has 
since  then  grown  up.  Even  the  squire  was  little  more  refined 
in  manners  than  his  peasants,  while  at  the  same  time  the  social 
barrier  that  separated  him  and  them  was  so  impassable  that  a 
freedom  and  ease  of  intercourse  prevailed  to  Avhich  we  should 
vainly  seek  a  parallel  now.  Since  therefore  there  was  no  fear  of 
social  mixture  and  no  possibility  of  contamination,  all  the  children 
of  the  parish  were  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  same  school.  Class 
distinctions,  in  the  matter  of  education,  had  no  existence,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  within  the  view  of  the  founders  of 
these  schools.  They  draw  no  line  between  poor  children  and  the 
other  inhabitants ;  they  say  only  that  the  school  is  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  "  children  and  youth,"  or  of  "  all  children,"  or  of  "  poor  and 
other  children,''  and  so  forth.  Frequently  it  is  provided  that  no 
admission  fee,  or  no  cockpenny,  shall  be  required  from  the  poorer 
scholars,  implying  that  not  all  would  be  poor. 

The  second  motive  by  which  we  may  suppose  founders  to  have 
been  actuated  was  a  desire  that  there  should  be  a  due  supply  of 
persons  qualified  for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  was  towards  this 
that  the  efforts  of  the  monastic  schools  had  been  chiefly  directed  ; 
it  was  here,  therefore,  that  the  void  caused  by  their  destruction 
was  most  painfully  felt ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  in  carrying 
out  such  a  purpose,  in  providing  graduates  to  fit  boys  for  the 
universities  where  their  education  as  clergymen  might  be  com- 
pleted, a  founder  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  designed  to  benefit 
one  class  any  more  than  another,  since  the  Christian  ministry  lay 
open  equally  to  all. 

With  these  motives  many  others  conspired  which  need  no 
discussion.  Founders  sought  to  benefit  the  place  of  their  birth 
or  education,  or  to  perpetuate  their  own  memory,  or  perhaps  only 
to  leave  their  money  away  from  their  relations.  Just  as,  before 
the  Reformation,  a  man  willing  to  do  a  charity  founded  a  chantry, 
or  gave  lands  to  an  abbey  or  collegiate  church,  so  when  these  gifts) 
were  forbidden,  he  fell  back  upon  a  school  as  the  most  simple  and 
beneficial  form  a  charity  could  take,  and  endowed  it,  not  caring 
particularly  what  it  was  to  teach  or  what  children  were  to  use  it, 
but  resting  in  the  belief  that  before  his  death  he  had  done  a  good 
deed,  to  be  counted  in  his  favour  whether  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  AVith  regard,  then,  to  the  two  points  mentioned  in  your 
instructions,  the  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  seemed  to  point 
were  briefly  as  follows  : — 
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(^.) — As  respects  the  Sort  of  Education  ichich  the  Founder 
meant  to  prescribe. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  is.  What  education  then  existed 
in  England  ?  and  this  is  fortunately  a  matter  beyond  uncertainty. 
Kow-a-days  we  recognize  three  types  of  education — the  liberal  or 
classical,  the  so-called  practical  or  commercial,  and  the  elementary. 
In  the  16th  or  17th  centuries  no  such  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
known.  Elementary  and  commercial  education  were  not  thought 
of,  and  classics  were  taught  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  teach.  "WTiat 
English  literature  did  not  exist;  the  English  language  had  no  education  was 
grammar,  and  was  looked  on  as  little  better  than  a  modern  dialect  Prescribed. 
fit  for  conversation  but  not  for  serious  composition.  Spelling,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  Neither  history 
nor  geography  were  recognized  as  subjects  of  instruction ;  even 
arithmetic,  despite  the  daily  need  of  it,  cannot  have  been 
systematically  taught,  since  it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  foundation 
deeds  and  rules  of  the  schools.  There  remained  only  Latin,  valued  Classics: 
not  for  the  reasons  urged  on  its  behalf  now — its  utility  as  a  means  ^^y  "^^^^t  on 
of  intellectual  discipline — but  as  the  one  grammatical  language  ^^^^^^j.^^^^  ^^^ 
and  literary  language,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  theological  and 
scientific  study.  Thus  it  is  that  down  till  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth testators  were  content  to  prescribe  "  Latin,"  or  "  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,''  or  Latin  and  "  good  learning,"  or  "  grammar 
and  the  rules  of  learning,"  or  **'  literature,  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  and  other  school  learning,"  or  '•'  grammar,  poetry,  and 
good  Latin  authors,"  and  so  forth,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the 
jRestoration  that  we  find  mention  of  accounts  and  writing.  The 
only  exce[)tion  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is  in  the  case  of 
Kirkby  Ireleth  school,  in  the  parish  of  Daltou-in-Furncss,  where,  Kirkby  Ireleth. 
in  A.D.  1624,  Giles  Brownrigge  directs  that  the  master  shall  be 
*'  able  to  teach  grammar,  to  write  a  fair  hand,  to  cypher  and  cast 
accounts."  After  the  Stuarts  Latin  begins  by  degrees  to  be 
dropped,  and  it  is  within  the  last  hundred  years  that  most  of  the 
numerous  non-classical  schools  of  Lancashire  have  been  established. 
Periiaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  all  about  the  earlier 
foundations  is  that  in  so  many  of  them  there  is  no  specification  of 
instruction  at  all.  The  founder  requires  his  master  "to  keep 
grammar  school,"  "to  teach  a  free  school,"  "to  fit  boys  for  the 
University,"  and  so  forth — phrases  whose  vagueness  implies  little 
attention  to  the  exact  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  rather  a  desire  to 
found  a  school  of  a  certain  well-known  class;  and  this  class,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  only  one  then  known. 
Positive  evidence  apart,  we  should  attribute  great  fully  to  the 
founders  of  schools  in  remote  country  places,  far  up  among  the 
mountains  or  on  the  sands  of  a  lonely  coast — places  where  there  have 
never  been  any  inhabitants  save  shepherds  and  ])l()ughnun,  if  we 
supposed  that  they  chose  to  have  these  shepherds  and  ploughmen 
taught  Latin  rather  than  English.  And  the  positive  evidence  wc 
possess  goes  to  show  that  as  soon  as  a  child  of  whatever  condition 
could  read,  he  was  set  to  learn  the  Latin  grammar  and  read  Latin 
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authors,  since  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  learn.  Tims, 
James  Pilkington,  Bishop  of  Durham  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  statutes  drawn  up  by  him  for  his  school  at  Rivington,  after 
expressing  a  wish  '*  that  none  be  admitted  into  the  school  but  that 
can  read,"  goes  on  at  once  to  describe  with  great  minuteness  the 
process  in  which  Latin  is  to  be  taught  to  the  young  scholar,  saying 
no  word  of  any  other  secular  instruction.  So  the  founder  of 
Penwortham  School  (in  a.d.  1552)  desires  his  schoolmasters  to 
teach  as  well  all  such  young  children  coming  to  him  to  be  taught 
in  the  "  absay  catechism,  primer,  and  accidence  pervely,"'  as  all 
other  scholars  which  should  be  disposed  to  be  taught  in  grammar ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  creates,  unlike  Bishop  Pilkington,  a  pi'eparatory 
department  in  his  grammar  school  wherein  the  youngest  class  are 
to  be  received  and  taught,  not  to  read  English  alone,  but  English 
with  the  Latin  accidence.  Similar  is  the  phrase  used  in  the 
foundation  deed  of  Kirkham  school,  nearly  a  century  later.  It 
may  therefore  be  concluded  that  down  to  the  times  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, founders  meant  by  Latin  or  grammar  neither  more  nor 
less  than  learning  generally — any  learning  which  went  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  reading,  then,  as  now,  frequently  acquired  at  home, 
and  acquired  by  persons  whose  studies  go  no  further*.  Hence  the 
prescription  of  classical  instruction  in  these  earlier  foundations 
supplies  no  argument  as  to  what  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  founder  would  be  were  he  living  now. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  case  alters. 
Bishop  Pilkington  was  satisfied  with  directing  how  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  literature  should  be  taught  in  his  school  at 
Rivington.  But  when  the  excellent  Roger  Kay  founds  his 
school  at  Bury  in  a.d.  1729,  he  is  careful,  after  prescribing  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  go  further  and  require 
the  usher  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  lower  school. 
Similar  provisions  are  frequent  in  foundation  deeds  from  the  time 
of  the  last  Stuarts,  and  down  till  the  present  century,  although 
the  old  phrases,  *' grammar  school "  and  '•' free  school "  are  still 
sometimes  used  without  further  explanation.  In  the  case  of 
these  later  founders,  therefore,  there  is  no  difficulty.  English 
schools  did  exist  in  their  times,  and  when  they  mentioned 
Latin  one  cannot  doubt  that  they  did  it  of  express  purpose, 
meaning  to  give  a  higher  education  than  was  supplied  by  the 
common  elementary  schools,  whether  endowed  or  private.  To 
the  wishes  of  the  earlier  founders  Ave  have  no  such  clue,  for  Latin, 
in  their  mouths  has  no  such  meaning.  It  is  "  education,''  and 
nothins:  more.* 


Second 
question : 


(5.) — As  respects  the  Class  of  Boys  the  Founder  desired 
to  educate. 

Here,  as  before,  we  have  two  data  to  go  b}^  the  state  of  educa- 
tion at  the  time,  and  the  founder's  own  words.     Now,  if  it  be  true 


*  One  maj'  compare  "with  this  the  use  of  the  word  '  humanity '  in  tlie  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  '  Latin '  answering  then  to  what  would  now-a-days  be  called 
'  culture.' 
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that  there  was  but  one  set  of  scliools  in  the  country,  it  is  plain  that  What  class  of 

such  schools  must  have  been  used  by  all  classes,  though  by  the  children 

poorest    class    to   a  far   slighter  extent  than  now.     Everything  ^^001^9^^^^^^ 

which  we  knoAv  respecting  those    times    goes  to   strengthen  this 

view.     Population  was  so  thin  that  a  neighbourhood  could  hardly  Argument 

have  supported  more  than  one  school,  and  the  practice  of  sendino;  ^'"'^"^  social 

boys  to  boarding  schools  was   almost  unknown.*     Instances  are  country. 

recorded  of  the  sons  of  knights  and  noblemen  being  educated  at 

the  village  school,  and  the  statutes  of  several  of  the  older  schools, 

such  as  ilivington  aforesaid,  give  intimations  of  svieh  a  state  of 

things.     The  best  evidence,  however,  is   to  be  found  in  the  fact 

that  this  practice  continued  to  prevail  in  Scotland  till  the  pi'esent, 

and  in  the  north   of  England  until  the  last  generation.     Fifty 

years  ago,  the  son  of  the  Lancashire  squire  sat  on  the  same  bench 

as  the  son  of  the  ploughman  in  the  free  school  of  the  hamlet,  and 

was  not  supposed  to  take  any  harm  by  the  contact.    For  although 

the   distinction  of  classes  was    greater  then   than  it  is  now,  the 

social  sepai'ation  of  classes  was  far  less  rigid. 

The  words  of  the  founders,  so  far  as  they  touch  upon  the  point.  Phrases  usei 
lead  to  the  same   conclusion.     Little   is   said  about  the   children  ^y  ^he 
who  are  to  use  the  schools,  except  that  they  are  to  be  natives  of  ^^°  *^^^* 
such  a  place,    but   that  little    seems   to   include  all  the  children 
without  distinction  of  rank.      Generally,  the  phrase  is  *'  for  the 
teaching    and    training  up    of    children    and   youth,"  "  for    the 
instruction  of  young  men  and   boys/'  or  other  words  to  the  like 
effect.     Sometimes  it  is  stated  to  be,  for  "  all  children,"!  and  often 
provisions  are  found  respecting  the  entrance  fees  to  be  paid  by  per- 
sons of  different  ranks  which  show  that  rich  as  well  as  poor  were 
likely  to  attend.     It  is  generally  in  the  later  foundations — those 
especially  of  the  eighteenth  century — that  the  poor  are  expressly 
mentioned  as  objects  of  the  charity,  and  even  then  this  is  usuall}'- 
done  by  way  of  making  a  provision   to  admit  them,  or  a  certain 
number  of  them,  free  of  charge,  without  any  discernible  intent  to 
exclude  the  richer  sort.     Certainly  it  is   not  until  we  reach  the 
eighteenth  century  that  we  find  schools  expressly  for  the  poor,  in 
which  only  an    elementary   teaching  is   to  be  given,  often  with 
other  benefits  in  the  way  of  clothing  or  food.     And  these  schools 
are    described    in    words    which    cannot    be     mistaken — words 
pointedly  contrasted  with  those  of  the  earlier  founders.     Putting 
these  indications  along  with  those  which  the  records  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  supj)ly,it  cannot  Foundations 
be  doubted  that  the  grammar  schools  Avere  designed  for  the  benefit  "^^'^■'■^'  *"'"  ^''^ 
not  of  one  class  or  the   other,  but  of  all  classes  equally.     The  ^encmofall 
notion  of  class  education,   as  we   understand  it, — of  one  sort  of  clai='ses. 
teaching  and  one  set  of  schools  for  the  poor,  another  for  the  rich, 
is  wholly  modern,  and  was  indeed  foreign   not   merely   to  the 

*  When  boys  went  away  from  home,  as  the  sons  of  the  better  class  often  did 
(witness  Shrew  sbury),  they  lodged  round  about  the  school.  The  statutes  of  Kivingtou 
prove  the  existence  of  the  custom  there. 

f  So  at  Goosnargh. 
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practice  and  social  condition,  but  to  the  very  conceptions  of  our 
ancestors.  To  tliem  education,  like  religion,  was  a  sacred  thing ; 
not  indeed,  like  religion,  necessary  to  and  therefore  to  be  enforced 
upon  all  mankind,  but  to  be  given,  when  given,  ungrudgingly 
and  without  distinction  of  birth  or  worldlj'  goods^ — given,  as  the 
mediaeval  church  gave  it,  to  those  who  approved  themselves 
fittest  to  profit  by  it,  and  turn  it  to  account  in  the  service  of  the 
church  and  commonwealth.  j  fii '::.: 

The  question,  therefore,  how  we  are  to  carry  out  the  founders' 
intentions  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  is  not  enough  to  wisli  to  observe 
them ;  the  difficulty  is  to  know  what,  as  applied  to  modern  times, 
they  are.  Tliey  were  formed  under  a  state  of  things  which  no 
longer  exists  ;  the  words  in  whicli  they  are  couched  have  not  really 
the  same  meaning  as  they  had  then,  and  if  we  follow  the  letter  we 
are  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  spirit.  In  any  case,  the  election 
between  letter  and  spirit  must  be  made.  If  we  choose  the  former 
alternative  w^e  shall  teach  classics  and  nothing  but  classics  to  the 
children  of  labourers  who  will  not  come  to  learn.  If  we  take  the 
latter,  we  are  virtually  free  to  make  what  seems  the  best  use  that 
can  now  be  made  of  funds  which,  whatever  their  secondary  pur- 
poses, were  at  any  rate  primarily  designed  to  advance  the  public 
good  by  giving  every  one  the  chance  of  a  sound  education. 

There  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Lancashire  schools,  three  points 
upon  which  the  question  of  founders'  intention^. is,  most  frequently 
raised  :  ^-rr  -ri-iur  H 

1.  As  to  the  gratuitous  character  of  the  schooL 

The  earlier  founders  seem  to  have  directed  their  schools  to  give 
instruction  without  charge,  mainly  because  such  had  been  the 
practice  in  past  times.  The  schools  of  th.e  monasteries  were  free 
(as  far  as  fixed  payments  went),  and  so-  were  the  lectures  of 
professors  in  the  universities  :  education  was  held  to  be  a 
thino-  for  which  a  man  should  not  pay  otherwise  than  by  free- 
will offerings.  Furthermore,  they  wished  in  creating  a  charity  to 
confer  a  direct  pecuniary  benefit  on  the  inhabitants  of  favoured 
spots,  believing,  what  was  then  probably  true,  that  their  endowment 
would  suffice  to  procure  a  competent  teacher.  Later  founders  did 
the  same,  in  obedience  to  the  custom  which  they  saw  existing. 
They  even  appear  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  f)hrase  'free 
school,'  which  was  by  this  time  losing  its  original  meaning,  and 
beginning  to  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  gratuitous.  But  neither 
the  earlier  nor  the  later  creators  of  schools  intended  that  well-to-do 
people  should  contribute  nothing  to  the  schoolmaster's  support. 
Though  sometimes  forbidding  him — doubtless  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor — to  receive  any  school  hire,  they  authorized  admission  fees,  and 
recognized  the  custom  of  cock-penniea  and  other  voluntary  gifts, 
providing  only  that  these  should  not  be  exacted  from  the  needy. 
At  present  there  are  two  sets  of  cases  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
evade  the  founder's  prohibition  of  fees,  or,  as  others  would  say,  to 
transo"ress  his  rule  for  the  sake  of  attaining  his  chief  end.  The  one  is 
whei'e  the  funds  which  he  designed  for  the  support  of  the  school 
have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  price  of  food  and 
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other  commodities  (including  education).     The  other  is  where  a 
distinct  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  town  or  district,  by- 
imposing  a  fee  sufficient,  without  wholly  excluding  the  poorer    . 
people,  to  procure  abler  masters  and  better  buildings. 

2.  As    to  restrictions    of  place,  confining  the  benefits   of  the  ^^^^'i^^ions  of 
school  to  the  natives  of  some  limited  district.  place. 

These  are  commonly  of  little  practical  importance.  Where  the 
foundation  provides  free  education  for  the  boys  of  a  certain  parish, 
there  is  no  motive  for  extending  this  privilege  to  those  from  without; 
and  still  less  is  there  any  reason  for  excluding  them  if  willing  to  ,  ■ 
pay  a  suitable  fee.  But  it  is  sometimes  the  rule  that  school 
exhibitions  (where  such  exist)  can  be  competed  for  only  by  boys 
born  or  residing  within  a  specified  di;>trict,  and  when  there  are  no 
boys  of  that  district  qualified,  the  exhibition  remains  unused.  This 
frequently  happens  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  parties.  In  his  natural 
desire  to  provide  first  for  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  founder  does 
not  seem  to  have  remem1)ered  that  the  good  he  wished  might  take 
more  than  one  form;  that  the  presence  in  a  school  of  boys  coming 
from  a  distance  may  by  raising  the  quality  of  the  instruction  and 
the  general  tone  improve  the  school  while  it  enriches  the  town. 
The  local  sentiment  which  dictated  these  restrictions  has  itself 
become  greatly  weaker  as  communication  has  become  easier,  and 
in  a  region  like  Lancashire  can  hardly  be  said  any  longer  to  exist. 
There  appears  then  to  be  ground  for  considei'ing  whether  remark- 
able changes  in  the  condition  of  the  country  do  not  here  make  it 
allowable  to  revise  and  modify  the  exclusive  regulations  which, 
while  intended  to  benefit  each  part  of  a  district  separately,  fiiil  to 
benefit  it  as  a  whole. 

3.  As  respects  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  given.  Subjects  to  be 
It  is  here  that  the  intentions  of  the  founder  were  most  vague.  ^^"S^i* '°  ^^^ 

Usually,  as  has  been  said,  he  names  only  grammar  or  good  learning,  '  • 

with  or  without  piety,  virtue,  good  maimers,  and  the  catechism,  and 

names  these  only  because  they  were  the  things  which  he  saw  every-  . ,,  :,. 

where  taught.     If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  any 

change  has  passed  upon  the  character  of  instruction  in  England,  if 

subjects  then  unknown  or  unregarded  have  come  to  be  recognized 

as   intellectually  valuable  or  practically   useful,    it  is  reasonable 

to  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  foundation  will  be  best  carried  out 

by  introducing  them  into  the  school  course.     It  would  be  paying 

a  poor  compliment  to  the  benefactors  of  their  own  generation  to 

suppose  that  they  would  have  refused  to  recognize  and  profit  by 

the  progress  which  knowledge  has  made  in  these  later  ages.     Here, 

at  any  rate,  we  can  hardly  err  in  following  the  si)irit  rather  than 

the  letter  of  their  words.     A  founder  now   might  quite  possibly 

direct,  as  they  directed,  that  the  teaching  in  his  school  should  be 

altogether  gratuitous,  or  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  natives 

of  a  certain  district.     But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  any  founder 

should  direct  Latin  and   Greek  and  nothing  else  to  be  taugiit  in 

his   school,  or  should  permit  a  master  to  remain  there  who  refused 

to  concern  himself  with  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
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The  truth  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  observe  strictly  the 
founder's  intentions  as  regards  the  subjects  to  be  taught  without 
violating  them  as  regards  the  persons  to  be  taught.  A  school 
exclusively  or  mainly  classical  must  in  Lancashire  be  a  boarding 
school,  useless  to  the  inhabitants.  Labourers'  children  will  not 
learn  Latin ;  it  is  hard  enough  to  get  them  taught  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  a  little  grammar.  Townspeople  insist,  and  with 
reason,  on  having  in  the  first  place  a  sound  commercial  education 
for  their  sons ;  if  they  accept  Latin  at  all,  it  must  be  as  an  adjunct. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  of  some  practical  difficulty 
respecting  which  a  word  may  be  said.  Many  of  the  small  grammar 
schools  in  rural  districts  have  been,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
turned  into  national  schools,  giving,  under  the  Revised  Code,  a 
merely  elementary  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  And  there 
are  others  in  which  a  similar  charge  is  now  contemplated.  As  the 
poor  frequently  complain  that  founders'  intentions  have  been 
broken  through  so  as  to  wrong  them,  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
in  these  cases  they  are  alone  regarded  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
classes.  The  letter  of  the  founder's  rule  is  neglected,  for  Latin 
and  Greek  are  abolished.  The  spirit  of  his  rule  is  not  observed, 
because  from  a  national  school  receiving  a  government  grant  the 
better  classes  are  virtually  excluded.  Nor  are  even  the  poor 
benefited,  since  they  get  from  the  endowment  only  what  their 
neighbours  in  the  next  parish  get  from  a  government  grant  and 
local  subscriptions.  It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  whether  in 
these  cases  the  funds,  or  some  part  of  them,  should  not  be  applied 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  further  superior  as  well  as  elementary 
education.  At  present  they  are  chiefly  useful  as  saving  the  pocket 
of  the  local  landowner. 

The  conclusions  which  the  foregoing  facts  appear  to  warrant 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  main  object  of  the  founder  was  to  supply  a  good 
education,  as  it  was  understood  in  his  day,  not  any  particular  kind 
of  education. 

2.  That  he  prescribed  Latin  or  grammar  only  because  it  was 
then  the  staple  of  education,  not  from  any  peculiar  fondness  for 
classical  studies. 

3.  That  he  did  not  wish  to  benefit  any  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  another. 

4.  That,  in  particular,  he  did  not  by  making  his  school  gra- 
tuitous intend  to  devote  it  to  the  poor  exclusively. 

5.  That  the  restrictions  of  place  which  he  established,  confining 
the  school  to  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of  a  certain  town  or  parish, 
were  in  some  cases  grounded  on  reasons  no  longer  existing,  and  in 
others  are  now  found  to  operate  injuriously. 

6.  That  his  provisions,  if  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,. can- 
not be  literally  observed,  since  they  refer  to  a  state  of  things  wholly 
unlike  that  which  now  obtains  among  us.  If  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century  they  may  in  most  cases  be  observed:  but  a  literal  observance 
would  often  defeat  their  spirit. 
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7.  That  as  the  education  he  deslg-ned  to  give  was  a  good  one, 
fitting  boys  for  the  University,  an  application  of  the  funds  to 
purely  elementary  instruction  cannot  be  held  to  be  conformable  to 
his  wishes. 

Since  it  is  only  by  comparing  and  generalizing  from  a  number  rm-poses  to 
of  instances   that   any  conclusion  respecting  founders'  intentions  ^^liic^  endow- 
can  be  attained,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  speak  first  of  the  ™een*or^a^^ 
subject  in  general.     It  will  now  be  proper  to  come  to  particulars,  applied. 
and  treat  of  the  various  forms  which  founders  or  subsequent  law- 
givers have  imposed  upon  their  endowments,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  have  directed  them  to  be  applied. 

11. — Application  to  the  lowering  the  Price  of 
Education. 

Of  these  one  of  the  most  frequent,  although  now  less  common  Gratuitous 
than  formerly,  is   the  giving   of"  an  education  free,  or  at  greatly  instruction  of 
reduced  rates  to   the   whole   or  some  part  of  the   scholars.     In  tl^^ scholars, 
their   origin   almost  all  these   schools  were  open  without  charge, 
either  to  all  the  world,  or  to  local  classes,  such  as  the  natives  of 
a  certain  parish  or  the  burgesses  of  a  certain  town.     But  this  free- 
dom existed  only  for  Latin  and  Greek ;  writing  and  arithmetic, 
so    soon    as  they   began    to    be    taught    at    all,    were    in    many 
schools  made   the  subject  of  a  charge,  and  were  generally  com-  Not  so  com- 
mitted to  an  usher  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  room.*     More-  p^ete  asusually 
over   the   custom   prevailed  of  paying  a   small  fee   at  entrance,  supposed. 
and  of  bringing   a  gift   to    the   master  once  or  twice   a    year, 
varying  from  6s.  to  21.  25.t     The  commonest,  though  not  the  only 
form  of  these  offerings  was  the  Shrove  Tuesday  cockpenny,    so 
called    because    out  of  it  the  master  was   bound  to   procure  a 
cock,  which  he  fastened  by  a  string  to  a  post,  and  fixed  in  a  pit, 
where  the   boys   pelted  it  with  sticks.     If  a  boy  succeeded  in 
killing  the  cock,  it  became   his  property  ;  if  not,  the  master  took 
it    for  himself  I       The    antiquity   of   this  practice    and    of    other 
similar  gifts  appears  from  the  original  statutes  of  Sir  T.  Boteler's 
school  at  Warrington,  founded  in  A.D.    1526,  wherein  it  is  de-  Warrington 
clared  lawful  for  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being  to  take  of 
any  scholar  four  pennies  in  the  year ;  viz.,  in  the  quarter  after 
Christmas  a   cockpenny  at  Shrovc-tide,  and   in  the    other  three 
quarters  one  potation  penny  ;  "  and  for  the  same,"  it  is  added,  "*  he 
shall  make  a  drinking  for  all  the  said  scholars." 

Thus,  even  in  free  schools,  education  was — at  least  to  persons  of 
the  better  sort — by  no  means  whoUy  gratuitous.§ 

*  At  L'lverston,  for  instance,  the  •writing  school  was  till  recently  a  private  specula- 
tion, unconnected  with  the  grammar  school. 

t  Instances  were  given  me  of  cockpence  paid  at  Preston,  Blackburn  and  ClithL-roe, 
■which  reached  this  sum.     Greater  liberality  was  of  course  expected  from  the  rich. 

J  At  Ileversham,  in  AVcstmoreland,  the  cockpit  may  still  be  seen.  At  Lancaster  it 
existed  a  very  few  jears  ago. 

§  An  instance  occurs  to  me,  that  of  Blackrod  Grammar  School,  now  -wholly 
gratuitous,  where  one  of  the  existing  trustees  told  me  that  he  paid  9s.  'Jd.  per  quarter 
when  educated  there  himself. 
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Amonnj  other  changes  that  have  passed  upon  the  endowed 
schools  of  the  country  within  the  last  thirty  years,  their  ancient 
freedom  has  been  greatly  abridged.  Sometimes  under  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  more  frequently  by  the  mere 
act  of  the  governors,  or  even  of  the  master  of  the  school,  fees 
have  been  imposed  so  high  as  to  exclude  the  poor,  and  give  a 
substantial  increase  of  income  to  the  master.  In  several  instances 
these  are  justified  as  required  for  the  teaching  of  the  new  subjects, 
while  the  school  is  held,  by  a  sort  of  fiction,  to  be  free  for  the  classics 
as  of  old.  Thus  at  Rochdale  a  boy  may  still  claim  gratuitous  in- 
struction in  Latin  and  true  piety.  But  at  Rochdale,  it  need  not  be 
said,  Latin,  even  with  the  addition  of  true  piety,  will  not  go  far 
without  a  knowledge  of  accounts  and  a  commercial  hand.  There 
are  some  schools,  however — especially  the  more  obscure  ones  in 
country  districts — where  the  teaching  is  still  given  gratis.  I  subjoin 
a  Table  by  which  the  number  in  each  of  the  three  classes  before 
mentioned  will  appear. 


WTiolly  Free. 

Partially  Free. 

Class  A. 

Bolton-le-Moors. 
Manchester. 

Class  B. 

Farnworth. 

Great  Crosby. 

Ha-^vkshead. 

Kickham, 

Leigh. 

Stand. 

Ulverston. 

Widnes. 

Class.  C. 

Aughton. 

Goosnargh. 

Abbeystead. 

Lea. 

Bispham  (parish  of  Croston). 

Lo-<s-ton. 

Blackrod. 

PilUng. 

Bretherton. 

Preesall. 

Broughton  (parish  of  P 

i-eston). 

Tunstal. 

Great  Marton. 

Whalley. 

Penwortham. 

Rivington. 

Warton. 

Wray. 

No  educational  question  is  more  frequently  discussed  at  the 
present  day  than  this  of  the  advantages  of  gratuitous  teaching 
as  compared  with  a  system  of  fees  Nor  is  there  any  place  where 
one  hears  more  of  it  than  in  Lancashire,  partly  because  the  matter 
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has  been  contested  with  great  spirit  and  bitterness  in  JNIanchester  feelings 
itself  and  at   Giggleswick  in   Yorkshire,  a  few   miles  from   the  LSc^shh-e^ ''' 
Lancashire  border  ;    and  partly,  it  would  seem,  from  some  fan- 
cied   connexion   between    free   grammar  schools  and   those   free 
(i.  e.  pewless)  churches,  on  whose  behalf  so  lively  an  agitation  is 
maintained. 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  was  not  to  procure  information,  but  to 
sift  and  estimate  it.  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  who  hold 
strong  views  on  the  matter. 

Firstly.  There  are  men  who  desire,  partly  from  a  general  con- 
servatism, partly  also  from  philanthropic  feelings,  to  retain  free- 
dom wherever  it  exists,  and  admit  neither  paying  day  scholars 
nor  boarders  into  the  grammar  schools.  This  party  is  not  very 
numerous,  but  it  is  active,  and  includes  some  persons  of  admitted 
benevolence  and  worth.  Its  arguments,  so  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover, were  all  reducible  to  two,  the  duty  of  adhering  strictly 
to  the  intentions  of  the  founder^  and  the  importance  of  making  a 
good  education,  classical  and  English,  accessible  to  the  poor. 

Secondly.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  operatives,  that  an  injustice 
is  being  done  them  in  the  matter  of  these  schools.  They  Believe 
that  having  been  meant  for  the  poor,  they  are  now  engrossed  by 
the  rich ;  and  that  in  these  recent  changes,  the  ruling  classes  have 
selfishly  consulted  their  own  interests  to  the  neglect  and  exclusion 
of  their  weaker  brethren.  This  view  seldom  finds  any  public  ex- 
pression— it  was  first  impressed  upon  me  almost  by  accident,  in 
talking  with  a  cotton  worker  in  a  Preston  mill ;  but  it  is  widely' 
spread  and  may  have  its  share — though  a  comparatively  small  share 
— in  making  the  poorer  people  think  themselves  ill-used  by  the 
rich  and  powerful. 

Thirdly.1  There  is  a  party  which,  desiring  compulsory  education 
and  a  system  of  rate-supported  schools,  desires  as  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  these  measures  to  have  education  everywhere 
free.  As  yet,  they  have  thought  and  spoken  almost  solely  of  the 
primary  schools,  but  probably  tiiey  would  extend  the  system — as  it  1 
is  extended  in  America  — to  the  superior  schools  likewise,  wishing 
thereby  both  to  benefit  the  poor  still  further,  and  to  extend  some 
sort  of  compensation  to  the  richer  people  for  the  taxes  levied  on 
them  for  school  pur[)03es.  I  mention  this  party  only  as  repi^esenting 
a  strong  and  increasing  phase  of  Lancashire  opinion,  for  it  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  existing  endowed  schools,  and  many  of  its 
members  would  probably  agree  with  the  majority  of  their  fellow 
townsmen  in  desiring  to  abolish  or  limit  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  grammar  schools  as  they  stand. 

That  such  is  the  wish  of  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  people  General 
admits  of  no  doubt.     I  found  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  f^^.f'j"g  as^>"st 
the  trustees  of  country  schools  (including  the  clcro-v)  that  educa-  ^'^!!"^,l1r'^" 

•  •!       1  1         1  •  1  T     1  •  »  •         lion  grullS. 

tion  gratis  was  an  evil,  though,  tiiey  often  added,  an  evil  winch 
they  felt  themselves  bound  to  respect.  In  towns  the  concurrence 
of  opinion  was  more  complete.  On  every  side  I  heard  it  declared 
that  whatever  could  be  Lad  fur  nothing,  people  would  persist  in 
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thluking  worth  nothing,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  really 
good  master  without  a  system  of  fees. 

The  schoolmasters  themselves  were  unanimous,  but  on  their 
evidence  I  lay  less  stress,  since  their  opinion  may  be  thought, 
though  often  unjustly  thought,  to  be  affected  by  their  own  interest 
in  having  larger  salax-ies  and  a  better  class  of  boys.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  testimony  goes,  the  balance  is  against  the  wisdom  of  a 
purely  gratuitous  system.  It  is  v/ith  great  diffidence  that  I  speak 
of  what  I  saw  myself,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is,  especially  on  a 
hasty  inspection,  to  discover  to  which  of  many  causes  palpable 
effects  are  to  be  traced.  I  was  struck,  however,  by  the  following 
features  in  most  of  the  free  schools  which  I  visited. 


Their  slovenly 
character. 


Want  of 
motive  for 
exertion  in  the 
master. 


3. 
Irregular 
attendance  of 
the  scholars. 


Observations  on  the  Free  Schools  visited. 

1.  They  are  pervaded  by  a  sort  of  slovenliness.  Things  are  not 
well  cared  for  nor  w^ell  done ;  there  is  a  lack  of  order  and  preci- 
sion, often  even  a  neglect  of  neatness  in  externals.  Sometimes  no 
record  is  kept  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  since  neither 
master  nor  parents  are  supposed  to  have  any  use  for  it.  The  educa- 
tion is  there  if  the  boys  choose  to  come  and  take  it;  if  they  do, 
well  and  good  ;  if  not,  nobody  is  the  worse,  and  the  master  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  matter. 

2.  The  absence  in  these  schools  of  any  motive  for  the  master  to 
exert  himself,  beyond  that  general  sense  of  duty  which  is  so  much 
more  frequently  general  than  particular,  is  a  defect  too  palpable 
to  be  passed  over,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  any 
single  instance  the  inefficiency  of  a  school  was  traceable  to  this 
cause  alone.  It  is  quite  plain  that  a  free  school  and  a  lazy  master 
agree  well,  and  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  a  free  school  to 
make  a  lazy  master.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  money  with 
the  teacher, — the  operation  of  the  evil  is  more  subtle,  and  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  fact  that  he  has  no  means  of  gauging  the 
results  of  his  labour  by  the  number  of  the  scholars.  Even  to  a  free 
school  more  boys  will  come  when  the  teaching  is  good,  but  a  master 
realizes  the  increase  more  vividly  when  it  takes  the  shape  of  a 
pecuniary  difference  to  himself,  and  he  enjoys  it  not  merely 
because  he  has  the  money,  but  because  he  sees  that  his  labour  has 
borne  fruit. 

3.  The  absence  of  fees  is  almost  alwa3's  accompanied  by  an 
unusual  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars.  Just  as 
the  master  has  no  direct  motive  to  gain  boys,  so  the  parent,  having 
given  nothing  for  their  schooling,  does  not  feel  so  distinctly  that  he 
is  losing  by  the  boy's  absence.  Where  he  has  paid  for  the  thing,  the 
commercial  instinct  to  have  value  for  his  money  is  strong  enough 
to  make  him  careful  to  take  his  full  share  of  it ;  Avhere  he  gets  it 
for  nothing  his  thought  is,  ''  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  if  Tom 
*'is  away  this  week?  he  can  make  it  up  another  time,  and  I  am  not 
*'  out  of  pocket  by  it  anyhow."  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  schools  attended  both  by  free  boys  and  by  pay- 
ing boys,  the  master  assured  me  that  the  free  boys  were  more 
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irregular  In  their  attendance.  And  on  once  or  twice  inspecting  the 
register  I  found  this  to  be  really  the  case. 

4.  Very  few    of  the    Lancashire     schools    have    endowments  4. 
rich  enough  to  attract   first-rate   ability  to  the  masterships.     It  is  I^'fficulty  of 
idle  to  expect  that  a  really  good  University  man  can  be  had  for  a  o-oo'dteachino 
town  grammar  school  at  a  salary  of  150Z.  or  200Z.  per  annum,  or  a 
vigorous  teacher  of  the  elementary  and  commercial  subjects  for  60/. 

or  80?. ;  yet  it  is  seldom  that  the  trustees  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
a  larger  stipend.  In  such  cases  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was 
really  no  course  open  except  to  call  in  the  aid  of  fees,  and  thereby 
raise  the  income  of  the  masters  to  a  sum  proportioned  to  the 
market  price  of  educated  labour  in  other  professions.  And  this  is 
no  doubt  the  motive  by  Avhich  trustees,  at  Manchester  and  else- 
where, have  been  influenced.  It  is  found  to  be  almost  invariably  the 
case  that  the  more  energetic  a  schoolmaster  is,  so  much  the  more  does 
he  desire  such  a  sj-stem,  since  it  makes  his  emolument  the  measure 
of  his  exertions,  and  gives  him  the  means  of  carrying  out  projects 
for  extending  his  school  and  adding  to  his  staff  of  teachers.  xVnd 
where  the  population  of  a  jjlace  is  increasing,  Avhile  the  funds  of 
the  school  are  stationary,  the  imposition  of  a  fee  is  not  only  the 
natural,  but  also  the  sole  available  expedient  which  can  enable  the 
school  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  people  whom  it 
ought  to  educate.  For  it  is  plainly  better,  as  trustees  have  gene- 
rally felt,  to  do  something  to  help  man}',  than  to  do  everything  for 
a  few. 

5.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  efficienc}''  of  a  free  school  Is  ,  .      ^• 
Injured  or  destroyed  by  the  intrusion  of  children  of  the  labouring  s"h"o{  froj^^*^ 
class,  who  come  to  it   simply  to  escape   the  penny  or  twopence  a  children 
week  of  the  Government  schook     Doubtless  a  mixture  of  classes  "<'^ding 

is  a  good  thing,  and  theoretically  no  education  can  be  too  high  for  instruction, 
any  rational  being.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  children  who  are  to 
leave  school  for  the  ploughshare  or  the  factory  at  twelve  had  better 
learn  their  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
school,  which  devotes  itself  wholly  to  these  branches,  than  in  the 
grammar  school,  whose  classics  arc  useless  to  them, and  v.hcre  they 
only  distract  the  teaciiers,  and  drag  down  the  general  standard  of 
Instruction.*  A  system,  therefore,  which  should  by  means  of  fees 
exclude  the  great  bulk  of  such  boys,  while  yet  it  makes  provision 
for  the  admission  of  any  really  deserving  poor  scholars  who  may 
seek  to  carry  their  education  further,  would  be  a  benefit  to  all 
parties,  to  the  poor  not  less  than  to  the  richer  class. 

G.    The   corrupting  effect  of   charities  upon   all  v.ho  have   to  G. 

deal   with   them  has    passed   into  a   proverb  among    economists.  Tendency  to 
One  cannot  but  observe  something  of  this  kind  in  most  of  the  free  despise  the 
schools.     Of  the  apathy  and  stolidity  which  the  system  tends  to  iVee  school. 
produce  in  the  master,  1  have  spoken  already.     There  is  a  scarcely 
less  distinct  tendency   in  the  parents  who   are  benefited  l)y  the 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  ca«es  where  it  is  desirable  to  unite  the 
elementary  to  the  pramniar  school,  mailing  the  former  a  sort  of  preparatory  dejiart- 
ment,  and  not  suffering  the  elementary  to  encroach  en  the  superior  teaching. 
a.  c.  I.  I  I 
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endowment,  to  treat  the  school  and  the  teachers  with  a  mixture  of 
Insolence  and  indifference.  Instead  of  feeling  grateful  for  what 
they  receive,  they  look  on  the  charity  as  their  right,  and  on  the 
teacher  as  their  servant.  Not  having  given  him  anything  for  his 
pains,  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that  he  has  any  rights  as  against 
them  ;  and  they  are  in  consequence  the  more  heedless  of  his  remon- 
strances at  the  irreguLu'ity  of  their  children's  attendance,  and  more 
indignant  when  he  proceeds  to  punishment. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  these  evils  are  constant  or 
inevitable ;  on  the  contrary,  some  two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  free 
schools  which  I  have  visited  were  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  one 
indeed — the  school  at  Abbeystead,  in  Over  Wyersdale — might 
claim  to  stand  almost  at  the  head  of  schools  of  the  same  social  rank 
in  the  county.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  circumstances  under  which 
gratuitous  education  may  be  right  and  necessary.  But  looking  at 
the  phenomena  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most 
frequent  and  most  glaring  instances  of  inefficiency,  neglect,  and 
general  mismanagement  are  to  be  found  among  the  free  schools, 
and  that  these  faults  have  become  moi-e  rare  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  number  of  free  schools 
themselves  has  been  diminished. 


Keplies  to 
these  argu- 
ments : 

advantages  of 
the  free  school 
system. 


(«) 
Alleged  use 
of  the  free 
schools  by  the 
poorer  people. 


Advantages  of  the  gratuitous  system. 

Admitting,  however,  that  some  at  least  of  the  above-mentioned 
evils  are  necessarily  incident  to  schools  without  fees,  the  question 
is  not  settled.  There  may  be  countervailing  benefits  in  the  system 
sufficient  to  outweigh  all  that  is  alleged  against  it.  Now  the  benefits 
which  I  heard  most  commonly  ascribed  to  it  are  these  two — («)  that 
it  now  supplies  a  good  education  to  people  who  value  but  could 
not  pay  for  such  education  ;  and  (b)  that  in  past  time  it  has  done 
good  service  by  linking  different  classes  together  and  advancing 
humble  talent  to  places  of  fame  and  usefulness. 

Respecting  the  first  of  these  questions,  simple  as  it  seems,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  ascertain  and  estimate  the  data  for  a  conclusion. 
Minute  inquiries  prosecuted  in  every  one  of  the  free  schools  do 
not  enable  me  to  reach  anything  more  than  an  approximate  result. 
The  matter  is  a  very  complex  one,  for  we  have  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  sums  which  parents  do  pay  in  other  schools  for  an  equally 
good  education,  but  also  their  capacity  to  pay  more,  supposing  the 
education  were  better  worth  the  money  :  and  then  we  have  further 
to  inquire  whether  the  children  of  the  poorer  people  now  to  be 
found  in  the  free  schools  go  there  because  they  think  the  teaching 
better  than  in  the  Government  schools,  or  merely  from  a  custom 
or  prejudice  which  deserves  no  respect.  On  the  whole,  looking 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  present  prosperity  of  Lancashire  and  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  almost  all  employments,  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  number  of  the  government  schools  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  used  by  what  is  called  the  lower  middle  class,  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  few  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  in  the 
grammar  schools  would  be  excluded  by  a  moderate  scale  of  fees. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Government  has  now  supplied  a  mul- 
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titude  of  very  cheap  schools  which  did  not  exist  when  these  founda- 
tions came  into  existence.  Taking  the  case  of  the  rural  schools,  those  Fees  which  the 
comprised  in  class  C  (v.  supra, p.  429),  perhaps  one-fifth  of  those  who  classes  using 
use  them  could  pay  Is.  per  week,  or  IO5.  %d.  per  quarter;  two-fifths  ^n^ord^°°'^ 
Qd.  per  week,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  3^/.  Some  there  would  to  pay. 
be  who  could  not  pay  even  this — widows,  or  poor  cottars  with  large 
families ;  and  many  would  not  be  willing,  since  the  national  schools 
charge  only  \d.  or  2c?.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
national  school  fee  is  really  pitched  too  low.  Many  causes  make 
it  difficult  to  get  a  labourer's  child  to  school,  but  absolute  inability 
to  pay  the  school  pence  is  one  of  the  least  common.*  Again,  taking 
the  town  grammar  schools  in  classes  A  and  B  (in  almost  all  of 
which,  by  the  way,  fees  are  now  charged  ,  it  is  probable  that  one- 
third  of  those  who  now  send  their  sons  could  pay  from  1/.  IO5.  to  3/. 
per  quarter,  and  the  other  two-thirds  from  155.  to  \l.  \0s.  A  boy 
unable  to  pay  \os.  would  in  nine  cases  out  often  be  put  as  errand 
boy  into  a  warehouse  or  apprenticed  to  a  trade  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  so  that  he  gains  little  or  nothing  by  coming  to  the  gram- 
mar rather  than  to  an  elementary  school.  Cases  of  course  there  will 
be  of  deserving  persons  who  cannot  meet  this  expense — a  mechanic 
or  poor  tradesman  with  a  promising  boy  whom  he  wishes  to  make 
something  of;  the  widow  of  a  professional  man  left  ill-proviaed 
for,  and  so  forth ;  and  since  these  are  just  the  cases  which  the  old 
system  of  gratuitous  schools  met,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  that  a 
provision  should  be  made  for  them  under  the  new  order  of  things. 
Of  the  nature  of  that  provision — the  reservation  of  a  certain 
number  of  free  places  in  the  school — I  shall  have  to  speak  again. 
But  such  cases  are  not  numerous  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
lose  the  general  benefit  to  be  expected  from  iQQ,i,  in  whose  train 
will  coDie  better  schoolrooms  and  better  teaching. 

Into  the  other  question,  the  service  of  the  free  schools  in  time         (^0. 
past,  I  need  not  enter.     It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  they  did  ^'i^'  services 
much  good  in  bringing  different  classes  of  society  together,  and  that  schools, 
they  were  the  means  of  giving  a  start  in  life   to  many   eminent 
persons,  whose  merits  poverty  might  otherwise  have  kept  concealed. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Government   schools  do  not  in  this  respect 
replace  them,  since  they  are,  in  the    worst  sense  of  the  word, 
])lebcian  institutions,  giving  the  poor  boy  no  chance  of  mix:ng  with 
his  richer  neighbours,  or  of  exercising  his  mind  upon  the   higher 
subjects.     But   the   virtues  of  the  free  school    belong   to   a  past 
generation  and  were  departing  from  it ;  its  evils  were  palpable 
and  increasing.      No    v/onder  then   that  in  almost  all  the  town 
grammar  schools  the  change  already  noticed  has   been  made,  by 
imj)Osing  fees  and  adding  new  subjects  of  instruction. 

The    process   has   been  difi:crent  in  each  case,  as  the   circum- -^^^P"^  ^^ 
stances  of  no  two  schools  were  precisely  alike.     Sometimes  the  have  been 

*  T  may  be  pemiitted,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  to  refer  to  the  interesting  facts 
stated  ill  tlie  Report  for  ISGO  of  the  Kev.  J.  W.  Hemaman.  II.!\I.  Inspector  in  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  ^Monmouth.  Whatever  can  be  said  of  those 
counties  applies  with  more  force  to  J.ancashire,  where  the  wages  of  aericuitural  labour 
are  higher  than  in  the  West  of  England. 

I  I   2 
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imposed  in 
schools  form- 
erly gratuitous. 


Elackburn. 


Bolton. 


authority  of  Chancery  was  needed ;  sometimes  the  pre-existence 
of  oockpence  and  other  such  payments  enabled  the  governing 
body  to  levy  fees  on  their  own  authority.  More  than  once 
the  schoolmaster  seemed  to  have  quietly  brought  In  the  new 
system,  no  one  knew  how  or  Avhen ;  and  It  was  In  general 
surprising  to  find  how  little  hostility  the  change  had  encoun- 
tered v/hen  it  was  made  without  unnecessary  fuss.  Thus  at  Black- 
burn, while  classics  Avere  nominally  free,  a  large  cockpenny  Avas 
required,  and  writing  was  regularl}^  paid  for.  The  governors,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  (no  one  remembered  the  exact  date),  intro- 
duced a  fee  of  4Z.  4^.  per  annum,  to  cover  everything.  When  the 
present  master  was  appointed  the  charge  was  raised  to  6/.  Qs.  per 
annum.  In  neither  case  was  there  any  opposition  offered.  So  at 
Bolton,  where  only  cockpennies  had  previously  been  paid,  a  fee  of 
4/.  As.  per  annum  was  recently  imposed,  reserving  thirty-six  free 
admissions  to  be  given  by  the  governors  to  boys  already  in  tlic 
school.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  said  by  the  townspeople, 
nor  would  they,  from  what  I  could  hear,  have  any  good  reason 
to  complain  if  the  freedom  was  still  further  restricted  or  even 
abolished  ;  for  the  income  of  the  school  is  not  now  large  enough  to 
ensure  efficiency. 


Changes  intro- 
duced. 


Free 

admissions 
reserved. 
Bolton, 
Leigh,  &c. 


Recent  Changes — Schools  partialhj  free. 

So,  too,  the  systems  established  by  the  change  vary  from  school 
to  school.  In  several  cases — Blackburn  for  instance — the  freedom 
has  been  wholly  withdraAvn,  and  all  scholars  placed  on  the  same 
footing.  In  others  a  certain  number  of  free  places  have  been 
reserved ;  36,  for  example,  at  Bolton ;  8  at  Lelgli  ;  14  at 
FarnAvorth  ;  and  at  Manchester,  according  to  the  proposal  of  the 
feoffees  AA^hich  noAV  aAvaits  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
so  many  as  the  endoAvment  will  avail  to  provide  for.  And  in  a  third 
set  of  instances,  of  Avhich  the  most  conspicuous  are  Preston  and 
Lancaster,  Avhile  there  are  no  boys  absolutely  free,  a  certain  number 
are  admitted  at  a  reduced  rate  of  payment.  The  arrangements  of 
this  kind  Avhich  noAV  exist  are  sometimes  coeval  Avith  the  foundation 
itself,  the  freedom  having  been  therein  confined  to  the  boys  of  a  par- 
ticular district,  or  to  so  many  of  them  as  the  trustees  should  consider 
fit  objects  of  the  charity,  or  to  those  Avhose  parents'  income  did  not 
exceed  a  specified  amount.*  Sometimes  they  are  the  result  of  a 
later  addition  to  the  original  foundation,  a  bequest  having  been 
made  in  consideration  of  AA^hich  a  certain  number  of  boys  Avere  to 
be  taught  free.  But  more  frequently  they  have  been  introduced 
Avithin  the  last  tAventy  or  thirty  years  in  the  AA^ay  above  described, 
as  a  compromise  between  the  old  gratuitous  system  and  the 
exaction  of  fees  from  all  scholars.  A  reference  to  the  Table  in  page 
44  will  show  in  Avhich  schools  it  is  that  the  admissions  are  AA'holly 


*  This  previous  occurs  in  the  case  of  Upholland  Grammar  School.  The  expres- 
sion is  •'  not  worth  G/.  13«.  4c/."  In  the  case  of  one  school  (Lea,  near  PrestonJ, 
Koman  Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  foundation.  They  may  come, 
but  if  they  come  they  must  pay. 
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free,  and  in  Avlilch  there  is  only  a  reduction  made  from  the  scale  of 
fees  paid  by  non-foundationers. 

In  the  former  set  of  cases,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  latter  also,  "Worldn"'  ofthe 
tlie  freedom  is  intended  onl}^  for  poor  boys,  or  for  those  whose  system  of  cer- 
parents  may  be  thought  unable  to  defray  the  full  cost  of  their  ^f°  ^'1™'^.®^°°^ 
education.  But  in  practice  this  qualification  is  not  strictly  regarded. 
On  making  inquiry,  I  frequently  found  boys  on  the  free  lists  whose 
parents  were  quite  as  well  off  as  others  paying  full  fees.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  reason  to  suspect  unfairness  here,  for  I  was 
told  that  the  applications  for  free  admissions  seldom  exceeded  the 
vacancies,  and  not  unfrequently  there  were  vacancies  not  filled 
up  for  lack  of  applicants.  This  did  not  seeui  to  be  the  result 
of  a  pride  v.'hich  refused  to  seek  the  benefits  of  the  founda- 
tion, even  when  fairly  entitled  to  them,  but  rather  of  the  fact  that 
pai'ents  desiring  a  grammar  school  education  could  mostly  pay 
for  it.  So  far,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  favourable  to  this 
plan  as  a  whole,  since  it  proves  that  in  these  cases  the  just  claims 
of  poor  parents  who  desire  a  superior  education  are  amply  satisfied, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  school  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  cha- 
racter as  a  place  fit  for  the  sons  of  richer  people.  For  if  it  had 
remained  free,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  filled,  merely 
on  that  account,  by  children  who  now  resort  to  the  Government 
schools,  recognizing  the  diff'erent  purpose  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  therefore  not  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  seekinn: 
admission  there. 

Between  this  arrangement  and  that  which  demands  some  fee  ^Utemative 
from  every  scholar,  though  a  smaller  one  from  the  foundationers,  P^^^- 
there  is  perhaps  not  very  much  to  choose.  If  the  latter  may  be 
thought  more  theoretically  perfect,  the  former  is  held  to  be  more 
suitable  to  really  poor  localities,  and  is  a  more  complete  answer 
to  the  complaints  of  the  poor  that  they  are  being  robbed  of  the 
charities.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  gives  the  schoolmaster 
no  motive,  excei)t  his  own  benevolence  and  sense  of  duty,  to  have 
the  free  places  filled,  while  since  those  v/ho  would  fill  them  are 
likely  to  be  of  a  lower  social  class  than  the  rest  of  his  scholars, 
he  may  even  have  a  reason  for  discouraging  their  entrance.  One 
is  glad  to  believe  that  there  are  few  masters  who  would, 
consciously  at  least,  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  such 
motives.  But  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  improvement  if  instead 
of  simply  letting  the  boys  in  for  nothing,  a  certain  part  of  the 
endowment  was  set  apart  to  pay  their  fees  for  them,  so  that  as  far 
as  the  master  was  concerned,  they  should  stand  uu  the  same 
footing  as  his  other  scholars. 

The  method  adopted  in  selecting  the  foundationers  varies  a  good  ifethod  of 

deal.    Sometimes  each  trustee  has  one  or  mo/e  nominations,  which  fj'oosinp: 

,       ,,,,  ,  .  ,.  .  11'  1       n-ii  •     "oimdationers. 

he  fills  up  at  his  own  discretion  when  lus  turn  comes  round.     Ihis  Bolton, 

plan  prevails  in  Bolton,  Farnworth,  Leigh,  and  some  other  places.  Leigh,  &c 

It  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  trustee  comes  to  look  upon  the 

nomination  too  much  as  a  mere  ])icce  of  private  patronage,  and  that 

his  randidate  is  not  necessarily  the  most  deserving.     It  may  very 

well  happen  that  when  his  turn  comes  he  knows  of  no  pru2)er  object 
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for  the  charity,  while  a  year  afterwardsj  when  it  is  somebody  else's 
turn,  he  has  applications  from  two  or  three  suitable  persons.  If  the 
trustees  live  near  and  frequently  see  each  other,  a  little  trouble 
and  mutual  desire  to  oblige  may  set  things  right.  But  this  is  not 
always  to  be  looked  foi',  and  it  might  therefore  be  better  to  adopt 
everywhere  the  system  which  already  exists  in  several  trusts, 
and  cause  each  admission  to  be  made  by  the  trustees  collec- 
tivel3^  Nevertheless,  neither  this  expedient  nor  any  other  method 
hitherto  suggested  can  be  held  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  case.  There  will  always  be  persons  deserving  the  benefits 
of  the  foundation  who  will  be  loth  to  seek  them  from  the  trustees  ; 
and  trustees  who  will  not  have  the  knowledge  or  the  zeal  to 
exercise  their  patronage  with  untiring  care. 

Among  the  systems  of  appointment  which  I  encountered,  none 
seemed  to  work  more  smoothly  and  fairly  than  that  which  prevails 
at  L/ancaster.  There  the  town  council,  who  are  governors  and 
indeed  owners  of  the  school,  require  application  to  be  made  through 
the  town  clerk  by  parents  who  desire  to  have  their  sons  entered  at 
the  reduced  rate.  The  council,  resolving  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, discuss  the  matter  in  private,  and  allow  or  reject  the 
application  according  to  their  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  person  v.ho  makes  it.  They  of  course  know,  and 
the  head-master  knows,  who  the  free  boys  are,  but  none  of 
the  other  scholars  do ;  nor  are  the  members  of  the  committee 
permitted  to  mention  the  matter  in  the  town.  Lancaster  admits 
twenty  boys  on  this  footing,  paying  each  4Z.  4s.  per  annum, 
while  others  pay  8^.  85.  Preston,  whose  system  is  in  most 
respects  similar,  admits  as  many  as  apply,  being  the  sons  of  freemen, 
and  requires  them  to  pay  21.  2s.;  the  others  (non-foundationers) 
paying  from  6Z.  65.  to  10/.  10^.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  plan, 
requiring,  as  it  does,  a  good  deal  of  judgment  and  tact,  could  not 
be  expected  to  succeed  everywhere,  and  the  necessity  of  becoming 
to  some  extent  a  supplicant  may  possibly  deter  some  persons  from 
applying  at  all.  After  making  inquiries,  however,  from  niany 
Lancastrians,  I  found  most  of  the  tradespeople  loud  in  its  praise, 
declaring  that  the  Council  had  deserved  well  of  the  towm  for  the 
fairness  and  good  sense  with  which  it  was  usually  found  to  dis- 
charge so  delicate  a  duty. 

Another,  and  a  very  obvious  method  of  regulating  admissions  to 
the  foundation,  has  been  scarcely  yet  attempted  in  Lancashire.  I 
refer  to  the  system  of  competitive  examination  recently  established 
in  some  of  the  great  schools  of  the  south.  Considering  the  age  at 
which  boys  enter  these  grammar  schools  (9  to  12  or  13)  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  in  knowing  how  and  in  what  subjects  to  examine 
the  candidates  :  and  no  doubt  aity  competitive  examination  is  an 
evil  at  so  tender  an  age.  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to  provide  free 
places  for  a  certain  number  of  the  most  deserving  boys  of  the 
National  and  British  schools  of  the  town  or  parish.  They  might 
be  selected  from  the  boys  in  these  schools  by  Her  Majesty's  inspector 
at  his  annual  visit,  or  examined  at  the  grammar  school  by  its 
master  or  masters,  admitting  other  boys  to  com2:)ete,  should  such 
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present  themselves.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  constitute  the  free 
place  a  sort  of  scholarship  at  the  school,  to  be  held  for  one  or 
more  years,  and  adjudged  at  the  annual  examination  to  the  most 
deserving  boy  or  boys.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  detail 
into  which  it  is  needless  to  enter  here.  I  will  content  myself 
Avith  remarking  (1)  that  a  system  of  admission  by  examination 
would  meet  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  and  would  secure  a  good 
education  for  those  who  Avould  make  the  best  use  of  it ;  and  (2) 
that  it  is  upon  every  ground  most  desirable  to  establish  some  sort 
of  connexion  between  the  elementary  schools  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  grammar  schools  on  the  other,  and  to  make  the  former, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made,  a  nursery  for  the  latter. 

It  is  apparently  in  some  such  plan  as  this  that  we  must  seek  a  General  ad- 
resolution  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  question  of  free  schools,  ^'^^^^^ges  of  tho 
As  has  been  said  already,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  tlie  poor  limited  num- 
that  in  the  matter  of  these  schools  they  are  being  robbed  of  their  ber  of  free 
birthright  by  the  imposition  of  fees,  and  it  is  this  feeling  (not  un-  ^'l^'^^ions. 
reasonable  when  we  remember  how  many  foundations  the  rich  have 
filched  away  from  the  poor),  far  more  than  absolute  inability  to  pay 
the  fees,  that  has  prompted  the  opposition  to  schemes  of  change. 
There  is  also  among  many  other  persons  some  regret  that  the  good 
points  of  the  old  system,  its  capacity  for  eliciting  and  advancing 
unfriended  talent,  for  bringing  children  of  different  classes  into  the 
same  school  together,  should  be  in  danger  of  perishing.     Moreover, 
the  private  schoolmasters  complain  that  they  have  not  a  fair  field 
given  tliem.    Depending  solely  on  their  own  exertions  and  the  favour 
of  capricious  parents,  they  have,  say    they,  to  struggle    against 
schoolmasters   subsidized   to  the  ex4ent,  it  may  be,  of  hundreds 
of   pounds,   who,   while   receiving  pubHc  {i.e.   charitable)  funds, 
render  no  ])ublic  service,  but  appropriate  the  i)rofits   to  them- 
selves.      Without     attaching    an    undue    weight    to    such    com- 
plaints,  it  may   be   admitted  that   they  are  intelligible  and   not 
unnatural.       Certainly    any    scheme    which    would    meet    these 
various  feelings  would  be   eminently  beneficial.      And    this,   my  Scheme 
informants   beheved,   would  be  effected   by   reserving   !-ome  free  ^"ggested : 
admissions  in  every  endowed  school,   the  number  proportioned  to  ^^ppl'catiou  of 
the  endowment.     They  proposed  to   fix  the  ordinary   capitation  p^,-  ^j.  ^^^^ 
fee  of  the  school  at  a  sum  which  represents  the  fair  market  price  teaeliing  of 
in  the  locality  of  a  good  education.     Taking  this   sum,  4.1.  or  8/.,  foundationers. 
or  even  12/.  as  the  unit,  they  would  divide  the  endowment  by  it, 
and  admit  as  many    boys  as   the  endowment   covers,  paying   the 
master  the  full  fee  for  each,  so  that  he   has  as  much  pecuniary 
interest   in  a  free  boy  as  in  ^nj  other,  and  escapes  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  a  fixed  salary.     Whether  the  foundationers 
should  simply  have  their  education  free,  or  should  pay  a  less  sum 
than    non-foundationers,  or    whether,  on   the    other    hand,    they 
should  receive  some  small  sum  in  addition — a  scholarship,  in  fact — 
these  are  questions  which  may   b^;  reserved,  since  they  are  best 
settled  with  reference  to  the  details  of  each  particular  case.      It  is 
more  difficult,  as  the  i)romoters  of  the  scheme   admit,  to  settle  in 
■what  way  a  place  on  the  foundation  shall  be  given.     If  by  cxanii- 
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nation  alone,  it  is  feared  that  the  wealthier  parents  v,ill  liave  their 
sons  specially  prepared  for  the  competition,  as  boys  are  prepared 
now  for  Eton  and  Winchester.  If  l)y  the  trustees  or  master,  sus- 
picion would  be  excited.  If  only  to  pupils  already  in  the  school., 
as  a  reward  of  merit,  boys  may  be  excluded  ^vhose  poverty  will 
not  suffer  them  to  come  to  the  grammar  school  on  the  chance  of  a 
free  education,  though  they  v/ould  come  on  the  certainty.  These, 
however,  are  questions  which  a  little  experience  would  go  far 
towards  solving.  The  system  is  quite  new — almost  untried — in 
Lancashire,  and  in  treating  of  it,  I  am  describing  the  hopes  and 
plans,  rather  than  the  matured  conclusions,  of  those  with  Avhom  I 
conversed.  On  one  thing  only  was  there  a  general  agreement, 
that  in  some  form  or  other  the  institution  of  school  scholarships 
and  free  places  appeared  necessary,  not  only  from  an  educational 
but  from  a  social  and  political  point  of  view  ;  not  only  to  avoid 
doing  a  gross  injustice  to  the  poor,  but  to  benefit  all  classes  by 
linking  them  together,  and  to  secure  that  career  open  to  talents 
which  it  was  the  glory  of  the  mediaeval  church  to  provide,  which 
it  is  the  boast  of  France  and  America  to  have  regained,  which  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  England  to  have  almost  lost. 


III. — Application  by  Gifts  oi 

SCHOLAES. 


MOXET  TO  THE 


Second  method  After  describing  the  first  method  of  applying  the  income  of 
of  applying  an  ^]-^ggg  foundations,  that  of  giving  it  to  the  master  in  consideration 
of  his  instructing  the  scholars  free,  or  at  a  lower  charge  than  they 
would  otherwise  pay,  it  is  proper  to  pass  on  to  a  second  mode,  that 
of  giving  money  or  its  equivalents  to  the  scholars  themselves. 
This  takes  place  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways.  The  money  may 
be  given  to  the  boy  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  some  other  place  of 
education,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  called  an  exhibition.  Or  he 
receives  it  as  an  aid  or  incentive  to  study  while  remaining  at  the 
school  itself.  In  this  case  it  assumes  the  form  cither  of  a  scholar- 
ship or  prize.  Or,  thirdly,  it  takes  a  more  distinctly  charitable 
shape,  and  is  bestowed  in  ibod,  lodging,  and  clothing. 


11. — Of  Exldhitions. 

ExLibitions.  It  will  be  seen  on  referring   to   the   Tables  printed  in  another 

part  of  this  Heport,  that  Lancashire,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  schools,  is  not  rich  in  this  species  of  endowment,  the  total 
annual  value  of  its  exhibitions  being  only  1,083/. 

In  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  ]}opulation  of  the  county,  this 
amount  is  ludici'ously  small.  It  might  be  thought  that  under  such 
circumstances  there  would  be  a  particularly  brisk  competition  for  the 
exhibitions  which  do  exist.    The  very  reverse,  however,  is  the  case. 

Little  desire  to  There  is  little  or  no  eagerness  to  have  these  exhibitions.     They 
often  remain    vacant,  or  lapse,  no  candidate  being  found ;  and 


obtain  them 
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when  they  are  filled  up,  it  Is  seldom  by  competition,  and 
still  more  seldom,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  by  boys  likely 
to  reflect  back  any  high  credit  on  their  place  of  education.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Manchester,  whose  position 
gives  it  a  large  choice  of  candidates,  nor  to  Lancaster,  a  school 
■\yith  90  or  100  boarders,  where  the  exhibition  has  been  recently 
founded  to  meet  a  want  already  felt.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they 
will  apply  to  the  case  of  Clitheroe  and  Preston,  -whose  exhibitions 
have  been  founded  too  recently  to  make  it  possible  to  judge 
respecting  their  working.  But  in  the  remaining  eight  cases 
the  exhibition  seems,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  have  done 
scarcely  anything  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  improve  the 
school  or  encourage  struggling  merit.  This  will  best  be  shown  by 
examining  the  cases  separately. 

Middleton  Grammar  School  Avas  endowed  by  Dean  Xowell  in  Instances. 
A.D.  1572.  In  committing  it  to  the  care  of  Brasenose  College,  Middleton. 
Oxford,  he  created  there  13  scholarships  (each  of  3/.  &s.  8f/.,  tenable 
for  six  years)  to  be  giv^en  to  boys  from  this  school,  or  failing  can- 
didates thence,  to  the  grammar  schools  at  AYhalley  and  Burnley. 
These  13  were  not  long  since  consolidated  by  the  college  into  two 
of  20/.  each.*  The  Principal  of  Brasenose  writes  regularly  to  in- 
quire if  there  are  any  Middleton  boys  to  compete ;  the  master  has, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  replied  as  regularly  that  there  are  none, 
and  the  scholarships,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  college,  are 
given  away  by  open  competition.  Whalley  and  Burnley  seem  to 
have  fallen  out  of  memory  altogether,  though  the  former  school 
did  send  up  one  exhibitioner  some  fifty  years  ago. 

Kirkham  possesses  one  exhibition  to  Cambridge  of  80/.  per  Kirkham. 
annum,  tenable  for  four  years.  Being  payable  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  charity,  the  depression  of  these  funds  has  caused  its 
suppression  since  a.d.  1845.  It  was  difficult  at  such  a  distance 
of  time  to  ascertain  what  good  it  had  done  before  that  date.  I  was 
told  that  it  had  enabled  several  clergymen,  nov/  holding  positions 
of  usefulness,  to  proceed  to  Cambridge  for  their  education,  but 
considering  that  it  lay  altogether  vacant  from  a.d.  1814  till  1824, 
the  demand  cannot  have  been  very  great.  The  school  has 
improved  of  late  years,  and  the  head-master  informs  me  tliat 
aj)plicati<)ns  have  lately  been  more  than  once  made  by  boys  desiring 
to  offer  themselves.  When  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the 
improved  state  of  the  funds  permits  the  trustees  to  restore  the 
exhibition,  he  anticipates  a  respectable  supply  of  candidates. 
A\'hut  I  saw  at  Kirkham  led  me  to  believe  such  an  expectation 
over  sanguine  ;  the  town  is  small  and  isolated,  and  few  of  the 
people  are  likely  to  desire  a  university  education  for  their  sons. 

Bolton  Grammar  School  possesses  two  exhibitions,  each  of  60/., 
tenable  for  four  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     Till  about   five  Bolton, 
years  ago   there  was  a  sufficient  sui)i)ly  of  candidates.     For  the 
last  five  years  they  have  lain  vacant. 

*  Leaving  one  of  the  orij^iniil  valuL'  (3/.  Cs.    8(/.),  which  is  u^^uall}- vacant.     {Vide 
returns  made  by  the  college.) 
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Bury  Grammar  School  has  two  exhibitions  at  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge or  Brasenose,  Oxford,  each  of  20/.*,  tenable  for  seven  years. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  there  have  been  filled  up  only  three ; 
in  these  cases,  I  am  told,  by  boys  whose  circumstances  would  not 
otherwise  have  permitted  them  to  go  to  the  University. 

Blackrod  Grammar  School  has  one  exhibition  of  65?.  per 
annum,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Now  Blackrod  is  a  village  in  one  of  the  richest  coal  districts 
in  Lancashire.  It  is  a  miserable  little  place.  Its  so-called  grammar 
school,  founded  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  full  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  miners  who  come  there  from  the  national  school  for  the 
sake  of  a  clothing  charity,  and  leave  school  altogether  for  the  pit 
at  11  or  12  years  of  age.  Of  late  years  the  exhibition  has  been 
vacant  about  half  the  time,  and  when  filled  has  been  held  by  some 
one  who  came  to  the  school  solely  to  get  it.  Its  present  occupant 
lived  at  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Bolton,  some  six  or  eight 
miles  off,  and  came  daily  by  railway  to  be  taught — or  rather  to  be 
physically  present — in  Blackrod  school,  merely  for  the  sake  of  this 
65/,  In  other  words,  its  effect  was  to  bring  a  lad  from  a  place 
■where  he  might  have  got  a  good  education  to 
must  get  a  bad  one. 

The  cause  of  the  evils  in  this  last  case 
Blackrod  has  no  inhabitants  whose  children  could  be  expected  to 
look  forward  to  an  University  education,  so  that  an  exhibition  in 
such  a  place  is  simply  thrown  away.  The  case  of  Middleton  is 
similar.  The  pupils  there,  even  those  of  them  who  learn  Latin, 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  whom  we  can  expect,  under  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things,  to  go  to  the  University,  nor  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  master,  busied  as  he  is  among  boys  and  girls 
learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  to  give  a  pre- 
paration at  all  sufficient.  Hei-e,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  an  exhibition  is  at  present  of  no  use  whatever,  nor  likely  to 
be  of  use  while  these  schools  preserve  their  present  character. 

The  circumstances  of  Bolton  and  Bury  are  very  different. 
These  are  large  towns,  in  which  many  parents  might  be 
expected  to  value  the  higher  education,  where  the  revenues  of  the 
school  are  or  might  be  made  sufficient  to  maintain  able  and 
well-educated  masters,  and  where,  therefore,  any  connexion 
between  the  school  and  the  University  ought  to  bear  abundant 
fruit.  Of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  this,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  afterwards.  Meantime 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  circumstances  of  Lancashire 
naturally  lead  boys  to  prefer  a  mercantile  life  to  one  of  those 
professions,  the  church,  the  bar,  or  teaching  (so  far  as  it  is 
a  profession),  to  which  an  University  education  gives  access.  In- 
stances of  wealth  rapidly  gained  in  trade  or  manufacture  dazzle  the 
imagination  of  a  Lancashire  lad.  To  go  to  the  University,  ha  must 
remain  weary   years  as   a  schoolboy,  while    his  comrades  enjoy 


*  When  there  is  only  one  exhibitioner  at  a  time  he  receives  more  ;  the  last  exhibi- 
tioner in  1844  was  paid  40/.  for  his  first  year  and  30/.  for  the  succeeding  ones. 
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comparative  liberty  and  give  themselves  the  airs  of  men.  It  is 
only  a  strong  love  for  learning,  or  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of 
parents  that  will  overcome  these  feelings,  and  parents  are  natm'ally 
desirous  to  see  the  boy  established  in  life  as  soon  as  possible, 
instead  of  continuing  a  burden  to  them.  Professional  men,  it  is 
true — clergymen  of  various  denominations,  physicians  and  teachers 
— frequently  desire  a  literary  career  for  their  sons.  But  they  are 
seldom,  even  with  the  aid  of  an  exhibition,  inclined  to  afford  the 
expense  of  an  education  prolonged  till  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

These  obstacles,  however,  furnish  no  gruund  for  despairing  of 
the  existino;  exhibitions,  or  neglecting  to  turn  them  to  better 
account.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  supply  must  precede  and  create  demand.  The  tone  of 
Lancashire  education  as  well  as  of  Lancashire  society  is,  if  not 
adverse  to,  at  least  so  Avholly  remote  from  University  influences  and 
connexions,  that  a  single  exhibition  here  and  there  produces  no 
perceptible  effect.  A  larger  number  of  them  might  excite  atten- 
tion and  awaken  interest,  and  end  by  inducing  many  persons  who 
can  Avell  afford  it,  but  are  now  wholly  indifferent,  to  desire  for 
their  children  what  they  saw  others  enjoying  and  profiting  by. 
But  without  entering  on  this  wider  question  there  are  several  Defects  in  the 
ways  in  which  the  usefulness  of  the  existing  foundations  of  this  existing  ar- 
kind  might  be  increased.     These  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate. 

1.  The  tenure  of  exhibitions  is  commonly  fettered  by  a  variety  of 
restrictions  which  would  be  much  better  away. 

(a.)  Reslrictions  of  place.  Sometimes  these  are  to  a  county,  Kestrictions  on 
sometimes  to  a  particular  town  or  parish.  Thus  at  Bolton  only  tenure, 
boys  born  in  the  parish  of  Bolton  are  eligible,  although  part  of 
Bolton  town  lies  in  the  parish  of  Dean,  many  boys  from  which 
attend  the  grammar  school.  The  inhabitants  of  the  favoured 
districts  would  often  (not,  liowever,  in  this  instance)  offer  opposi- 
tion to  a  change,  but  if  it  were  pr  jvided  that  the  candidate  must 
have  attended  the  school  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  they  would 
receive  a  benefit  in  another  form,  and  ought  not  to  grumble 
further. 

(b.)  Restrictions  respecting  previous  education.  The  condition 
last-mentioned,  that  a  boy  shall  have  oaen  a  pupil  in  the  school,  is 
now  and  then  pushed  to  an  irrational  excess.  Thus  at  Bur}-  the 
candidate  must  have  been  in  the  school  for  seven  years,  whereas 
three  is  quite  long  enough  for  any  practical  piu'pose. 

(c.)  Resfrictio?is  respertinf/  future  tenure.  Frequently  an  exhibi- 
tion must  be  held  at  some  one  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
or  in  one  of  those  universities,  excluding  the  other.  iN'othing  is 
gained  and  much  is  lost  by. such  a  rule.  Tiie  college  does  not  take 
any  special  interest  in  the  school  so  connected  with  it.  The  boy 
is  prevented  from  seeking  the  univex-sity  or  college  whose  style  of 
education  or  cheapness  of  living  may  be  best  adapted  to  his  in- 
tellect or  his  income.  He  lose.-;,  moreover,  the  chance  of  winning 
over  and  above  his  school  exhibition  a  scholarship  at  some  one  of 
the  thirty-five  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  since,  to  hold 
such  a  scholarship  at  any  college  but  the  one  to  which  his  cxhi- 
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bition  is  attached,  he  would  have  to  resign  the  exhibition  itself. 
As  this  makes  the  difference  of"  60/.  or  80/.  per  annum  to  his  re- 
sources, it  is  often  a  cause  why  the  clever  sons  of  poor  parents  give 
up  the  idea  of  an  university  education  altogether.  To  remove  the 
restriction  would  therefore  be  to  increase  considerably  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  exhibition  itself. 

l\o  sound  reason  seems  to  be  alleged  against  taking  a  still 
bolder  step,  and  abolishing  the  rule  which  requires  the  exhibitioner 
to  proceed  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  If  a  boy  desires,  whether 
from  slender  means  or  from  any  other  reason,  to  betake  himself  to 
the  Scotch  or  German  universities,  or  to  the  medical  schools  of 
London  or  the  continent,  one  does  not  see  why  he  should  not  use 
the  charity  in  this  way,  which  may  be  more  beneficial  to  himself, 
and  is  not  less  so  to  the  school.  The  attractions  of  the  old  uni- 
versities are  in  themselves  too  great  to  need  external  protection. 

2.  Sometimes  exhibitions  are  almost  useless  from  their  rarity. 
At  Kirkham,  for  instance,  there  is  but  one  exhibition,  and  this  falls 
vacant  but  once  in  four  yeai's.  Its  effect  in  the  school  generally, 
in  raising  its  tone  and  stimulating  the  scholars  is  therefore  not 
worth  regarding.  And  it  is  the  merest  chance  if  the  money  is  well 
applied  on  the  one  occasion  in  the  four  years  when  an  appoint- 
ment is  made.  In  a  small  school  real  ability  must  be  rare.  Very 
likely  there  is  no  talented  boy  in  the  highest  class  to  take  the 
exhibition  when  it  falls,  or  if  there  is,  he  has  been  kept  dawdling 
about  waiting  for  it  at  the  school  for  a  year  or  two  longer  than  he 
ought  otherwise  to  have  remained.  Two  exhibitions  of  40/.,  one  to 
be  given  every  second  year,  would  therefore  be  better.  Again,  the 
two  exhibitions  at  Bury  are  almost  useless  from  their  small 
amount ;  oO/.  per  annum  goes  very  little  towards  a  university 
education,  whose  average  cost — at  least  in  Oxford — is  not  less  than 
170/.  per  annum.*  It  would  be  necessary  to  double  or  treble 
these  to  make  them  of  much  service,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  Kirkham  exhibition  come  more  frequently.  But  to  do 
this  would  require  an  expenditure  of  money  which  the  funds  cannot 
afford.     Some  other  expedient  must  therefoi'e  be  resorted  to. 

3.  The  object  for  which  exhibtions  are  supposed  to  exist  is  to  send 
not  any  chance  boy,  but  a  boy  of  talents  and  promise,  to  complete 
his  education  at  the  University.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  in 
small  schools,  even  under  the  best  arrangements,  this  object  is  not 
frequently  attained.  In  Oxford,  the  tutors  of  colleges  constantly 
find  exhibitioners  from  the  lesser  grammar  schools  among  the 
worst  prepared  and  least  interesting  of  their  undergraduates.  No 
one  would  have  thought  them  worth  sending  to  the  University 
had  not  the  exhibition  been  there  to  tempt  their  father  to  send 
them  u[!on  it.  It  is  only  by  procuring  a  larger  competition  that 
deserving  candidates  can  be  found,  and  this  the  school,  by  itself, 
cannot  be  made  to  furnish.  Again,  it  is  admitted  that  exhibitions 
at  such  a  place  as  Blackrod  are  absolutely  useless.     The  solution 


*  Probably  most  undergraduates  spend  more  than  this  sum,  though  in  some  col- 
leges a  man  economically  disposed  may  get  on  with  less. 
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of  both  these  difficulties  seems  to  be  in  a  system  of  grouping. 
Some  six  or  eight  schools,  two  or  three  of  whom  have  exhibitions, 
might,  for  this  purpose  only,  be  united  as  an  elective  district.  For  Remedy  pi-o- 
instance,  Bolton,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  and  Newchurch,  all  Posed. 
lying  close  to  one  another  in  the  south-east  of  the  county,  might  Grouping. 
be  formed  into  one  such  group  ;  Wigan,  Warrington,  Ormskirk, 
Leigh,  Upholland,  AVidnes,  into  another ;  Preston,  Blackburn, 
Burnley,  Colne,  Clitheroe,  Kirkham,  into  a  third.  Hawkshead  and 
Cartmel  belong  naturally  to  Westmoreland  rather  than  to  Lanca- 
shire.* A  common  fund  might  be  formed,  to  which  the  schools  not 
possessing  exhibitions  could,  if  it  were  found  necessary,  make  some 
contribution.  Thus  there  would  be  money  enough  to  create  say 
four  exhibitions  of  60/.  per  annum.  One  of  these  ^yould  then  be 
annually  given  away,  after  an  examination  held  by  some  indepen- 
dent persons,  candidates  being  admitted  to  compete  from  all  the 
six  or  eight  contributory  schools.  The  masters  and  scholars  in 
each  of  these  places  would  be  stimulated  by  the  honoui'able 
rivalry  ;  and  the  boy  chosen  from  among  them  all  could  hardly 
fiiil  to  be  better  than  the  run  of  those  who  now  go  up  from  the 
single  schools,  for  the  very  publicity  of  the  thing  would  give 
people  an  interest  in  it,  and  take  boys  of  talent  to  the  University 
Avho  might  otherwise  have  entered  offices  at  14.  Schemes  of  this 
sort,  with  more  or  less  of  variety  in  their  details,  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  Lancashire  lately,  and  although  some  local  opposition 
might  be  raised  to  them,  the  general  benefit  would  probably  be  plain 
enough  to  make  them  in  the  end  accepted.  Without  some  such 
arrangement  many  of  the  exhibition  endowments  which  now  exist 
must  continue  to  be  useless  as  ever,  or,  as  at  Blackrod,  deleterious. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  appointing  to   the   exhibition  there  is  Modeofchoos- 
very    little    to   report.     In  INlanchester,  Lancaster,   Preston   and  i"g  exhibi- 
Clitheroe,  as  well  as  in  the  new  foundation  schools  of  Rossall  and  *'°^*^^'- 
Liverpool  College  (both  of  which  possess  exhibitions^  an  examina- 
tion is  held  by  some  person  unconnected  with  the  school,  and  the 
award  made  by  him.     In  other  cases  the  difficulty  is  to  get  any  one 
to  take  the  exhibition,  and  neither  trustees  nor  master  scrutinize 
very   closely  the  qualifications  of  a   candidate.     Tlie   college   to 
which  he  proceeds  may  reject  him  at  matriculation,  but  that  is  the 
only  warrant  of  his  ability  to   profit  by  an  university  education. 
It  is  a  scanty  one.f 

IV. — Charitable  Applications. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  is  given  Application  of 
directly  to  the  scholars  is  of  what  may  be  called  a  ciiaritaljle  rather  i^udowments  to 
than  a  strictly  educational  nature,  and  as  such  requires  only  a  pas-  stricth^chari- 
— — . .  table  :  food, 


inff. 


*  I  omit  the  Manchester  and  Lancaster  grammar  schools,  because  at  present  they  i^„^°'  ^^^S,' 
are  prosperous  enou{;h  to  furnish  a  continual   supply  of  candidates  each  from  its  owii 
scholars.     Liverpool  has  no  endowed  grammar  school. 

f  This  would  be  the  place  to  treat  of  school  scholarships  (i.e.,  exhibitions  held  at 
the  school  itself) ;  but  these  are  so  few  in  Lancashire  and  of  so  little  moment  that  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  occupy  space  in  describing  them. 
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Apprentice 
charities. 


sing  notice.  I  mean  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
scholars — or  a  part  of  them — and  the  pntting  them  out  to  apprentice 
when  they  quit  school.  There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  t^uch  foundations 
in  Lancashire,  although  none  on  a  grand  scale.  Being  almost  all  of 
them  foundations  for  the  poor,  and  not  attached  to  classical  schools, 
they  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  which  you  desired 
me  to  conduct.  The  grammar  schools  of  the  county  are  all,  strictly 
speaking,  day-schools,  and  when  the  master  receives  boarders  he 
does  it  on  his  own  account ;  the  boarding  school  is,  in  fact,  vir- 
tually a  private  adventure  school.  In  some  few  of  the  endowed 
grammar  schools,  especialh^  in  rural  districts,  money  is  expended 
on  buying  coats  and  caps  for  it  may  be  half-a-dozen  boys,  or  in 
paying  their  fees  when  apprenticed  to  some  trade.  The  former 
kind  of  charity — of  which  Hawkshead  supplies  a  good  example — 
I  found  generally  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  founders  or  of  the  scheme,  where  such  existed.  It 
was  too  small  to  be  worth  jobbing  ;  and  indeed  no  person  above 
the  need  of  it  was  at  all  likely  to  think  of  making  application. 
Apprentice  gifts  seemed  to  have  mostly  fallen  into  disuse,  along 
with  the  practice  of  apprenticing  itself,  and  the  funds  were  either 
swallowed  up  in  the  general  school  income,  or  were  left  to 
accumulate  for  want  of  power  to  divert  them.  Such  a  power  the 
trustees  expressed  themselves  anxious  to  have :  the  amount  was 
too  small  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  obtain  at  considerable 
cost  the  requisite  legal  authority  for  the  purpose,  and  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  other  cognate  matters,  they  desired  to  see  the  powers 
of  the  Charity  Commission  enlarged. 


Application  of 
endoTiOuents 
to  the  external 
requirements  of 
a  school. 

Gifts  of  books 
to  scholars. 

Payments  for 
materials  and 
firing. 


V. —  Application  to  the    External  Needs  of 
A  School, 

A  third  method  of  applying  endowment  funds,  is  to  supply  the 
external  and  visible  Avants  of  a  school,  its  buildings,  furniture,  and 
playground,  its  materials  and  apparatus.  Here  there  is  a  great 
diversity  between  the  practice  of  ditTerent  schools.  Sometimes  in 
poor  country  places,  lesson  and  copy-books,  as  well  as  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books,  are  given  to  the  children,  or  kept  in  the  school 
for  their  use.  Sometimes  they  procure  these  for  themselves,  and 
pay  a  trifling  sum  for  the  use  of  ink  and  slates.  In  one  place  the 
endowment  pays  for  the  fuel,  in  another  the  master,  in  a  third 
the  pupils.  The  question,  which  is  the  best  system,  is  too  much 
one  of  details  to  be  discussed  to  any  profit  here ;  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark, 

(1.)  That  the  multiplication  of  small  charges  upon  the  scholars 
is  troublesome  to  the  teacher  and  vexatious  to  the  parents. 

(2.)  That  it  is  not  fair  to  lay  upon  the  master  the  burden  of 
providing  firing  and  paper,  since  it  gives  him  a  motive  for  doing 
these  things  in  a  niggardly  way.  It  is  desirable  that  children 
should  learn  neatness  by  using  paper  more  and  the  slate  less  than 
they  now  do  ;  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  no  stint  of  fuel. 
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Upon  this  point  I  can  speak  feelingly,  having  once  been  nearly 
frozen  to  death  in  a  school  where  the  fire  came  out  of  the  master's 
pocket. 

(3)  That,  except  in  cases  of  real  poverty,  it  is  much  better  for 
the  children  to  have  books  of  their  own,  which  they  carry  back 
home  with  them,  than  to  use  those  kept  for  them  in  the  school. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  that  firing,  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  should  be  paid  for  by  the  trustees,  taking  care,  of 
course,  that  no  more  is  allowed  the  master  than  he  can  show  to 
have  been  necessary,  while  school-books  are  either  bought  and 
kept  by  the  scholars  themselves,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  given  over 
to  them  in  full  ownership  by  the  trustees.  It  is,  I  need  hardly 
say,  only  in  the  case  of  small  and  poor  schools  that  most  of  these 
questions  are  of  practical  importance,  although  the  principles 
apply  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 

With  regard  to  apparatus,  by  which  I  mean  globes,  maps.  Provision  of 
illustrative  dra\vings,  historical  charts,  and  the  instruments  and  *^^  apparatus 
materials  required  for  experiments  in  physics  or  chemistry,  the  °  ^^  °' 
matter  becomes  more  serious.  To  procure  these  involves  no  slight  Especially  for 
expense,  and  it  is  an  expense  which  the  master,  to  whom  they  riments^  ^^^^' 
are  useless  except  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  incur.  They  belong  to  the  school  and  not  to  him, 
and  the  school  ought  to  provide  them.  Trustees,  especially  wdien 
themselves  educated  under  the  ancient  regime,  arc  seldi.;ui  alive  to 
the  value — indeed  the  necessity,  of  such  an  apparatus,  without 
which  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  of  any  branch  of  natural 
science,  is  worse  than  useless.  They  don't  see  why  the  school- 
master can't  get  on  without  all  these  new-fangled  inventions,  and 
if  they  give  a  grant,  give  it  grudgingly.  The  schoolmaster  him- 
self must  be  an  enthusiastic  or  a  conscientious  man  to  press  for 
what  will  in  the  end  come  off  his  own  salary.  Hence  it  happens 
that  there  are  exceedingly  few  among  the  endowed  schools  where 
there  is  an  adequate  provision  even  of  such  things  as  maps  and 
globes, — that  is  to  say,  a  provision  which  would  be  thought 
adequate  in  a  good  private  school.  The  want  of  ])hilosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus  strikes  one  less,  because  natural  science  is 
so  seldom  taught  systematically,  but  if  it  is  to  be  seriously  intro- 
duced into  tlic  curriculum,  trustees  must  be  prepared  to  go  to 
some  little  expense  in  providing  instruments,  and  would  do  well  to 
set  apart  in  future  a  small  annual  sum  to  repair  and  replace  them. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  alternative  of  charging  the  pupils  or  the 
r.iaster  with  them,  but  the  objections  to  the  latter  course  are 
obvious,  while  as  to  the  former  it  is  urged,  and  urged  with  much 
force,  that  whatever  the  ]nipil  pays  (except  the  bare  cost  of  his 
materials  had  better  go  direct  to  the  master.  It  is  the  peculiar 
and  proper  function  of  an  endowment  to  meet  fixed  expenses,  and 
do  both  for  master  and  pupil  what  they  are  likely  to  neglect  if  left 
to  themselves.  In  this  respect,  if  in  any  respect,  schools  publicly 
subsidized  ought  to  show  themselves  superior  to  those  conducted 
by  private  persons  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  complaint  Tnipriety  of 
most  frequently  made  against  endowments  is,  that  by  giving  a  Jli^-n t' fu'lfarto 
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meet  fixed         permanent    and    unchanging    stipend    they  remove    the    natural 
expenses.  stimulus  to  exertion.     It  is  always  well,   therefore,  to  expend  a 

part  of  this  fixed  income  in  a  manner  which  must  do  good  and 
cannot  do  harm,  and  to  permit  whatever  the  master's  lab;)ur  earns 
to  be  handed  over  to  himself  alone.  For  the  same  reason,  and  also 
because  their  public  character  makes  it  in  a  manner  incumbent  on 
them,  I  heard  it  frequently  urged  that  the  funds  of  endowed 
schools  should  be  applied,  far  more  than  they  are,  to  the  erec- 
tion of  spacious  and  handsome  buildings,  and  to  the  fitting  up 
of  the  rooms  in  a  manner  which  would  not  only  promote  the  com- 
fort of  the  teacher,  but  in  some  measure  tone  down  the  roughness 
and  refine  the  manners  of  the  boys.  Money  spent  in  building, 
unless  it  goes  in  mere  ornament,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  spent  well. 
And  this  is  unfortunately  more  than  can  be  said  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  that  now  goes  in  paying  fixed  salaries  to  teachers. 


VI. — Other  Miscellaneous  Applications. 

Other  modes  of      There  remain  two  other  modes  of  applying   these  funds,  with 
applying  the      regard  to  which  a  word  may  suffice.     One  is  in  providing  retiring 
.  .  '      allowances  for  teachers  who  have  laboured  on  till  old  age  or  weak- 

ances,  "  ^®^^  makes  it  fit  that  they  should  be  superseded.    In  scarcely  any, 

if  indeed  in  any  school,  have  I  found  any  regular  provision  of  this 
kind,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  that  can  be  thought 
of  The  most  elaborate  provisions  for  a  school  are  useless  if  the 
teacher  be  not  efficient,  and  few  teachers  are  efficient  after  sixty 
or  sixty-five.  Let  the  trustees  have  never  so  unlimited  a  power  of 
dismissal  they  cannot  turn  off  at  that  age  a  man  who  has  served 
them  well  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  has  been  able  to 
save  little  enough  from  his  hard-won  earnings.  He  is  therefore 
kept  on,  and  the  school  suffers.  Among  the  cases  of  this  kind  which 
I  met  with  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  particularly  of  one.  In  a 
country  hamlet — one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  secluded  nooks  in 
Lancashire  —  I  found  an  old  schoolmaster  who  had  been  there 
some  thirty  years.  All  the  villagers  had  been  taught  by  Iiim  as 
boys  and  counselled  by  him  when  they  grew  to  be  men.  He 
had  witnessed  tlieir  marriages  and  made  their  wills ;  had  been  a 
zealous  preacher  of  temperance,  and  done  much  by  example  as 
well  as  precept  to  keep  the  people  from  the  public-house.  They 
respected  him  as  an  author,  for  he  had  published  a  book,  a  copy  of 
which  he  gave  me,  a  book  full  of  quiet  good  sense  put  in  a  simple 
way.  But  it  was  impossible  to  praise  the  school ;  the  children 
knew  little,  and  were  too  heavy  to  answer  what  they  knew.  I 
asked  him  whether  the  governors  could  do  anything  to  improve 
the  school  and  give  it  a  little  more  life,  wishing  to  touch  the 
matter  gently.  He  answered  at  once,  "  They  should  pension 
me  off;  I  am  getting  far  too  old  for  my  work."  He  was  quite 
right,  but  there  were  no  means  of  doing  it,  except  by  diminishing 
the  income  of  his  successor.  And  this  is  an  expedient  which, 
since  it  deters  good  candidates,  is  almost  certain  to  injure  a  school. 
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Much  as  money  for  retiring  allowances  is  needed,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  for  the  ordinary  revenue  of  a  school  to  provide  it. 
There  is,  therefore,  ground  for  considering  whether  this  is  not  a 
matter  in  which  some  combination  of  the  schools  of  a  district 
would  be  desirable  ;  a  common  fund  being  formed  out  of  which 
such  pensions  might  from  time  to  time,  of  course  after  careful 
scrutinv,  be  granted.  And  if  any  diversion  of  charitable  funds 
were  permissible,  no  better  nor  more  truly  charitable  mode  than 
this  could  be  found  of  applying  the  money  now  spent  in  doles,  and 
some  part  at  least  of  that  which  goes  to  almshouses.  The  utility 
of  the  latter  1  found  frequently  doubted  ;  the  former  are  almost 
universally  condemned. 

The  other  application  is  in  paying  for  the  dinner  of  the  trustees  Annual  dinner 
at  their  annual  meeting  and  audit.  It  is  a  purpose  which  evidently  o^  the  trustees. 
admits  of  abuse,  and  one  which  the  Charity  Commission  have 
therefore  set  their  fiices  against.  They  have  not,  however,  been 
altogether  successful,  for  I  found  the  custom  prevailing  in  several 
places,  and  justified  as  the  only  means  of  getting  the  trustees 
together,  and  as  producing  a  cordial  feeling  between  masters  and 
trustees,  and  a  flow  of  generous  sentiment  towards  the  school  on 
the  part  of  all  the  guests.  If  these  happy  results  are  really 
attained,  10?.  or  15/.  is  perhaps  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
them. 


Vietcs  entertained  respecting  Endoivments  generally. 

Having  taken  frequent  occasion  to  inquircj  in  the  course  of  my  Opinions  of 
visits  to  the  endowed  schools,  the  convictions  of  trustees  and  of  Lancashire 
other  persons  whose  knowledge  and  experience  qualified  them  to  w^the^best^^*' 
form  an  opinion  respecting  the  best  mode  of  applying  endowments  methods  of 
to  educational  purposes,  it  may  be  well  to  state  to  you  the  views  applying  the 
which  I  found  most  generally  entertained.     There  are,  it  is  evi-  dowed Schools 
dent,  two  things  to  be  mainly  regarded  in  forming  and  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  subject — the  positive  good  which  an  endowment 
may  do,  and  its  liability  to  perversion  or  abuse. 

(a.)  The  point  on  which  the  most  general  agreement  })revailcd  was  School 
as  to  the  value  in  both  respects  of  good  school  buildings.  Some  ^"'  ^°^^' 
l)eople  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  best  schools  were  those  in 
which,  the  house  and  land  being  held  rent  free,  no  money  pay- 
ments Avhatcvor  were  made  to  the  masters.  It  is  better,  they 
said,  to  let  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  govern  the  teaching, 
but  spacious  rooms  and  a  playground,  since  they  involve  a  large 
outlay  at  starting,  are  things  which  we  cannot  expect  private 
enterprise  to  supply. 

[h.)  A  few  rigid  economists  excepted,  my  Informants  held  that  it  Stipend 
is  wise,  and  In  the  present  state  of  education,  all  but  necessary,  *°  masters. 
to  subsidize  schools  by  grants  of  money  to  the  teachers.  Good 
teaching,  they  said,  is  not  appreciated  by  the  great  bulk  of  parents; 
they  are,  therefore,  unwilling  to  pay  a  sufficient  price  for  it,  and 
we  must  try  by  means  of  endowments  to  give  their  children  a 
better  education  than  they  want  to  have.     As  the  scjiool  is  tlie 
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schoolmaster,  whatever  helps  us  to  get  a  good  sclioolmaster  is  of 
the  highest  value.  To  ensure  his  contiuuing  good,  however,  his 
income  must  be  made  to  depend  upon  his  services.  The  old  plan, 
therefore,  of  paying  him  by  a  fixed  salary  is  ruinous;  fees  must 
be  added,  even  if  a  salary  be  retained.  Whether  the  salary  should 
be  retained  as  fixed,  or  paid  according  to  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  school,  and  what  proportion,  if  fixed,  it  should  bear  to  the 
fluctuating  income  for  fees,  were  questions  on  which  the  greatest 
variety  of  opinion  prevailed.  There  was  on  the  whole  a  prepon- 
derating consensus  in  favour  of  letting  some  part  at  least  be  fixed, 
(e.)  The  utility  of  exhibitions  to  the  universities  was  generally 
Exhibitions.  admitted  in  the  abstract.  Instances  were  quoted  in  which  illus- 
trious men  had  been  raised  from  obscurity  by  them  (in  Lonsdale,  for 
instance,  people  dwelt  upon  the  case  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity 
.  who  went  to  Cambridge  on  an  exhibition  from  Heversham  School). 
Schoolmasters  themselves  appeared  to  value  highly  the  sort  of 
connexion  which  they  were  thus  enabled  to  maintain  with  the 
University,  and  which,  they  said,  added  dignity  to  the  school,  and 
stimulated  the  exertions  of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  in  some  places  I  heard  the  exhibitions  declared 
useless,  and  v.dshes  were  expressed  tliat  they  could  be  converted 
into  scholarships  to  be  held  at  the  school,  or  be  thrown  iuto  its 
general  funds. 

(d.)  Schoolmasters,  and  to  some  extent  trustees  also,  enlarged 
upon  the  value  of  prizes,  and  thought  that  a  separate  fund  should 
be  set  apart  to  provide  them.  And  many,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  scholarships  founded,  to  be  com- 
peted for,  some  at  entrance,  others  by  pupils  in  the  school.  But 
this  view  seemed  to  have  been  rather  formed  a  priori  than  gained 
from  observations  made  upon  the  Avorking  of  such  a  system. 
Minor  (^O  The  payment  of  regular  annual  examiners,  and  the  provision 

Applications,  of  a  library  were  often  urged  as  proper  objects  for  a  grant  from 
the  endowment ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  idea  prevailed  that 
it  was  upon  these  extraneous  and  collateral  objects  that  money 
might  more  safely  be  spent  than  in  direct  salaries,  supposing  of 
course  that  the  collateral  objects  are  in  themselves  valuable. 


Scholar- 
ships and 
prizes. 


The  Lancasiiire 
towns  in 
general. 


Their  public 
buildings. 


D.    The  Buildings  of  the  Endowed  Schools. 

The  Lancashire  towns,  as  everybody  knows,  are  not  the  most 
beautiful  in  England  ;  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
built  in  haste  and  built  with  the  sternest  practical  purpose.  What 
with  smoke  and  mud,  with  irregular  streets  and  polluted  streams, 
anything  more  hideous  than  Bolton  or  Warrington,  for  instance, 
can  hardly  be  found  in  Europe.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  general 
air  of  ugliness,  the  public  buildings  are  seldom  mean,  and  even  the 
mills  and  the  warehouses,  as  well  as  the  private  houses  of  the  richer 
people,  are  spacious,  solid,  and  comfortable.  Of  late  years,  indeed, 
there  has  been  in  many  places  what  may  be  called  an  architectural 
revival.     Handsome  new  churches  are  to  be  seen  rising  everywhere. 
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some  of  the  finest  being  those  built  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  new 
town  halls  of  Preston  and  Rochdale,  the  new  Exchange  of  Black- 
burn, the  Assize  Courts  and  the  superb  warehouses  which  adorn 
Manchester  herself,  all  witness  to  the  public  spirit,  the  liberality.  Their  gram- 
and  the  taste  of  Lancashire  people.  Only  one  class  of  buildings  >»ar  schools, 
remains  almost  uniformly  mean,  confined,  unsuited  to  their  purpose,  ' 
and  these  buildings  are  the  Grammar  Schools.  Out  of  some  60  or 
70  there  are  but  two  which,  both  in  point  of  elegance  and  com- 
modiousness,  can  be  pronounced  altogether  satisfactory.  Those  two 
— the  schools  of  Preston  and  Lancaster — ^have  been  built  mainly 
by  subscriptions,  and  are  managed  by  Town  Councils.  Almost 
equally  convenient,  but  much  less  handsome,  is  the  Bury  school. 
Two  or  three  other  among  the  town  schools  (Rochdale,  for 
instance,  and  Warrington)  may  pass  muster  as  sufficiently  neat 
and  quite  large  enough  for  the  present  number  of  pupils,  but  the 
remainder  are  old,  ugly,  ill-ventilated,  in  every  way  offensive. 
Of  the  numerous  country  schools  there  is  hardly  one  which  its 
trustees  ought  not  to  feel  ashamed  of;  many  which  the  Committee 
of  Council" would  altogether  refuse,  upon  this  groimd  alone,  to 
admit  to  a  share  in  their  grant. 

The  faults  that  may  be  charged  in   the   existings  buildings  are  Faults  of  these 
of  various  kinds.     I  will  briefly  touch  on  some  of  the  most  con-  buildings. 
spicuous. 

1.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  ugly  without   and   dingy  within ;  ugly  Their  ugliness, 
and  dingy  to  a  degree  which  not  even   a  photograph  could  faith- 
fully represent.       Externally,  they  are  plain  oblong  structures, 

with  low,  almost  square,  sometimes  heavily  mullioned  windows, 
occasionally  a  snaall  porch  in  the  middle,  and  a  bit  of  bare  ground 
in  front  enclosed  by  the  stone  palisade  so  common  in  the  northern 
counties.  Their  material  is  either  plain  brick,  or  more  often  the 
millstone  grit  or  coal  sandstone  of  the  district,  originally  grey^ 
but  now  turned  almost  black  by  damp  and  smoke  and  age.  The 
interior  is  even  more  repulsive  ;  the  roof  is  low,  and  the  small 
windows  admit  a  feeble  light.  The  walls  are  mostly  whitewashed, 
or  cov(.  red  with  a  wash  which  once  was  white,  but  is  now  a  gi'imy 
brown.  Bolton,  Wigan,  and  Oldham  are  cases  in  point  among 
the  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  Whalley,  Middleton,  Prescot, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield,  and  Upholland,  among  those  in  places  of 
less  consequence. 

The  desks  and  benches  arc  old,  clumsy,  inconvenient.     There  is 
everywhere  an  air  of  discomfort  and  neglect. 

2.  It  is  seldom  that  they  have  any  proper  means  of  maintaining  Extremes  of 
an  equable  temperature.     The  fireplace  is  usually  at  one  end — the    *^^ 
upper  end  where  the  teacher's  desk  is  placed — of  a  longish  room  ; 

and  the  master  is  fried  while  the  boys  are  frozen.  The  floor  is 
more  frequently  of  stone  than  of  wood — 1  have  even  seen  it  of 
mud,  interspersed  with  puddles — and  thus  the  maximum  of  noise 
and  the  minimum  of  heat  is  secured. 

3.  The  room  is  generally  dirty  and  untidy.     There  is  often  no  Dirt  and  con- 
porch  wliere  the  children  may  clean  their  feet  and  hang  up  their  f"*'""- 
caps  or  coats  ;  hence  they  bring  the  mud  o'"  the  street  into  the 

room,  and  have   to  bestow  their  caps  in  corners,  windowsills,  or 
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wherever  they  can  find  a  place.  OTten,  too,  there  is  neither 
celhu*  nor  outhouse,  and  the  coals  are  heaped  up  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  beside  the  open  fireplace  which  no  fender  protects 
in  front. 

4.  The  faults  which  meet  the  eye,  however,  are  very  far  from 
being  the  worst  to  be  encountered  in  these  schools  :  it  is  another 
sense  which  really  suffers,  and  suffers  more  than  can  well  be 
described.  Those  who  built  such  rooms  must  either  have  meant 
them  for  a  far  smaller  number  of  children  than  use  them  now,  or 
else  have  been  wholly  ignorant  not  merely  of  the  laws  of  health, 
but  of  the  simplest  conditions  of  physical  comfort.  The  school 
generally  consists  of  an  upper  and  an  under  room.  In  both, 
but  especially  in  the  former  (Avhich  is  the  more  crowded), 
the  ceilings  are  generally  low  ;  the  windows  small  and  few.  Many 
have  windows  which  do  not  open  ;  in  others  they  are  not  opened 
from  fear  of  the  violent  thorough  draughts  which  would  ensue.  The 
result  must  be  felt  to  be  understood.     I  will  give  some  instances. 

The  grammar  school  at  Burnley,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
ncucr  manufacturing  towns,  is  attended  by  from  40  to  50  boys. 
The  classes  are  usually  taught  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  room 
about  35  feet  in  length  by  18  wide  and  8  high.*  There  is 
little  attempt  at  ventilation,  and  the  darkness  is  such  that  the 
school  work  can  hardly  go  on  in  winter  afternoons.  The  play- 
ground is  only  a  scrap  of  ground  on  one  side  the  school. 

At  Rivington  there  is  a  grammar  school  of  considerable  impor- 
tance and  large  revenues.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  rooms. 
One  of  them  is  28  feet  long  by  20  broad  by  9  high,  and  in  it  from 
30  to  40  or  50  children  are  taught.  The  other  is  23  feet  by  18 
by  9,  and  in  it  as  many  as  60  or  70  children  are  sometimes 
taught.  It  has  four  AvindoAvs,  which  do  open,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  air  was  exceedingly  foul.  The  income  of  the  school  exceeds 
its  present  needs,  yet  I  did  not  hear  that  there  had  been  any  talk 
of  building  a  new  room. 

Newchurch-in-Rossendale,  a  small  town  in  a  thickly  peopled 
manufacturing  district,  possesses  a  grammar  school  of  more 
modest  but  still  respectable  pretensions.  It  is  taught  in  an  upper 
room,  30  feet  by  20  by  8^,  and  in  the  room  there  are  often  48 
children.     The  ventilation  is  very  imperfect. 

Lei^h  o;rammar  school  stands  in  a  manufacturing  town  of 
10,621  inhabitants.  The  building  is  placed  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  churchyard,  and  has  tv.'o  rooms,  in  the  upper  of  which  the 
grammar  school  is  taught,  in  the  lower  an  elementary  school.  The 
cubical  contents  of  the  upper  room  are  3,147  cubic  feet,  and  in 
this  room  on  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  32  boys  ;  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  boy.  The  number  of  boys  is 
sometimes  greater. 

At  Pilling  Lower  End,  in  the  township  of  Preesall  and  parish 
of  Lancaster,  there  is  a   country  school   with  an   endowment  of 


*  As  in  some  cases  I  had  no  better  means  of  measuring  the  dimensions  of  rooms 
than  by  stepfjing  them,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  precise  accuracy  of  those  which  are 
stated  in  the  text.     Substantially,  however,  they  are  correct. 
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nearly  100/.  a  year.  It  is  built  of  mud,  strengthened  bv  a 
few  sticks,  with  a  course  or  two  of  stones  at  the  bottom.  Inside 
there  is  one  room  15  feet  long  by  18^  wide  by  6f  high  to  the 
top  of  the  vertical  wall  on  which  the  slanting  rafters  rest.  The 
floor  is  rough,  composed  of  round  stones  imbedded  in  clay,  in 
which  here  and  there  is  a  small  pool  of  water.  There  are  three 
small  windows.  I  found  15  children  in  this  room  at  the  time  of 
my  visit ;  the  closeness  and  damp  earthy  smell  were  intolerable. 
In  winter  there  are  from  30  to  40.  It  was  doubtful  whether  there 
were  any  legal  trustees,  though  several  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood claimed  the  right  to  act  as  such. 

Now  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  allowed  for  the  dormitories 
of  soldiers  is  600  cubic  feet  per  man.  And  Dr.  Carpenter  says, 
"  Experience  seem  to  have  fixed  800  cubic  feet  as  the  minimun 
that  can  safely  be  assigned,  except  where  extraordinary  provisions 
are  in  force  for  the  constant  renewal  of  the  air  by  ventilation." 

Taking,  however,  the  average  of  these  four  schools,  we  have  but 
90  or  100  cubic  feet  per  boy.  A  boy,  it  is  true,  consumes  rather 
less  air  than  a  full-grown  man,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  boy's  con- 
stitution is  more  liable  than  a  man's  to  suffer  from  the  habitual 
breathing  of  cai'bonic  acid  gas.  The  boys  do  not  usually  remain  in 
the  school-room  more  than  three  hours  at  a  time,  but  while  they 
are  in  there  is  frequently  no  renewal  of  the  air  by  ventilation. 

These  figures,  however,  will  not  enable  you  to  realize, — nothing 
short  of  a  personal  inspection  could, — the  disgusting  closeness  and 
foulness  of  these  small  rooms  ])acked  full  of  boys.  In  towns  it  is 
bad  enough,  but  in  country  places,  where  a  good  deal  of  clay 
comes  in  upon  boots  and  trousers,  and  where  the  standard  of 
personal  cleanliness  is  not  high,  the  result  is  sometimes  scarcely 
endurable.  Entering  such  a  school,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  it,  '' 
I  always  made  uj)  my  mind  to  a  headache,  and  was  only  too  happy 
when  it  was  possible,  by  opening  doors  and  windows,  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  catching  a  cold  instead.* 

5.  The  badness  of  the  buildings  themselves  is  but  one  of  many  Sites  of  the 
evils  under  which  these  schools  labour.  They  are  sometimes  badly  schools  often 
situated,  in  an  unhealthy  place,  or  one  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  Thus  at  Manchester  the  grammar  school  stands 
in  a  disagreeable  lane,  and  fronts  mean  houses.  The  rooms  are  in 
two  buildings,  lying  some  little  way  apart.  Public-houses  are  all 
round,  and  I  have  myself  seen  drunken  men  staggering  past  the 
school-door.  Thus  at  Leigh,  Colne,  Lcyland,  and  Chorley,  the 
school  is  placed  on  the  very  edge  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  boys 
have  no  other  place  for  play.  Oldham  Grammar  School,  however, 
enjoys  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  a  bad  pre-eminence. 
It  stands  in  a  filthy  lane  inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  Irish 
settlers,  and  is  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  a  slaughter-yard. 


*  I  found  a  case  in  Wales — the  old  grammar  school,  now  used  as  a  girls'  school, 
at  Rhayader  in  Radnorshire — even  worse  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  room,  a 
bare  and  wretched  one,  is  2.'5  feet  long  by  15  wide  by  (about)  10  high.  The  cubic  con- 
tents are  thus  3,7.50  feet;  and  in  this  space  there  are  frequently, as  I  was  told  by  the 
mistress,  90  children  or  more.  This  gives  about  42  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  child. 
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6.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  great  want  of  proper  playgrounds 
for  the  boys — a  matter  whose  importance  (even  in  the  case  of  clay 
schools),  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  education  will 
not  fail  to  place  very  high.  In  some  cases  tliere  is  no  ground  for 
play,  except  the  churchyard  or  the  side  of  the  public  road ;  in 
others  that  wdiich  exists  is  not  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  school.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  in  this  respect 
things  are  mending.  Trustees  have  begun  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  playground,  not  only  to  the  health,  but  also 
to  the  moral  tone  and  public  spirit  of  the  scholars,  and  where 
there  has  been  no  provision  made,  masters  have  in  some  cases 
themselves  procured  pieces  of  land  to  use  for  cricket  or  other 
sports.  This,  however,  has  been  chiefly  done  with  a  view  to  the 
advantage  of  boarders,  and  the  day-boys  are  sometimes  excluded 
from  it.  There  is,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  in  many 
cases  a  want  or  an  insufficient  provision  of  those  offices  and  out- 
buildings with  which  a  school  ought  to  be  supplied.  And  it  is 
seldom,  even  in  the  more  important  of  the  town  grammar  schools, 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a  covered  playground  or 
a  gymnastic  apparatus,  such  as  a  private  school  of  any  pretensions 
to  gentility  could  hardly  venture  to  dispense  with.  Still  this  is  a 
minor  matter ;  the  crying  evil  of  the  school  buildings  is  their  want 
of  space  and  ventilation — a  want  Avhich  I  should  have  thought  fatal 
to  health  and  longevity  if  I  had  not  found  schoolmasters  who  had 
taught  in  such  rooms  for  thirty  years  or  more.  Fatal  it  certainly 
is  to  briskness  and  mental  activity ;  nor  could  one  hesitate  to  attri- 
bute a  great  deal  of  the  stupidity  and  heavy  listlessness  displayed 
by  the  boys  when  examined  orally,  the  lack  of  youthful  vivacity 
in  their  countenances  and  in  the  movements  of  their  bodies, 
to  the  foetid  and  stupefying  atmosphere  they  had  so  long  been 
breathing. 

To  state  and  denounce  the  evil  is  easier  than  to  account  for  the 
apathy  with  which  it  has  been  and  is  commonly  regarded.  The 
reason  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  difficulty  which  trustees  feel 
in  appropriating  any  of  the  regular  income  of  the  school  to  what 
appears  an  occasional  purpose.  They  have  seldom  any  balance  in 
hand,  which  would  go  far  towards  the  election  of  a  new  school- 
house  ;  they  have  seldom  the  power  to  diminish  the  annual  income 
of  the  master  in  order  to  raise  a  building  fund,  and  even  when 
they  have  it,  are  naturally  unwilling  to  injure  him  by  exercising 
it.  In  order  to  sell  any  part  of  the  school  property  they  must 
apply  for  leave  to  the  Charity  Commission  or  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  this  they  are  shy  of  doing,  fearing  to  get  further 
entangled  in  law  expenses,  and  to  give  the  central  authority  a 
right  to  interfere  wnth  what  they  look  upon  as  their  private  aflalr. 
They  do  not  often  come  near  tlie  school,  probably  have  never 
spent  two  continuous  hours  within  its  walls,  so  that  they  don't 
realize  its  discomfort  and  unheal thiness.  As  to  its  external  look, 
they  remember  it  always  the  same,  and  though  conscious  that  it  does 
them  no  credit,  yet  think  it  luay  be  let  alone  for  some  time  longer, 
and  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  after  all  it  is  the 
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teacliino-,  and  not  brick  and  mortar,  that  make  a  good  school.  On  Apathy 
the  other  hand,  the  master,  who  ought  to  feel  most  keenly  the  disad-  °^  masters. 
vantages  of  the  place  where  he  works  six  hours  a  day,  gets  used  to  it 
after  awhile,  and  though  desiring  a  new  room,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  sacrifice  a  considerable  part  of  his  hard-won  salary  for  the  sake 
of  posterity.  The  obvious  course  is  to  raise  a  subscription,  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  almost  all  the  new  grammar  schools  have  been 
built.  There  is  no  place  where  money  is  more  plentiful  or  more 
liberally  given  to  public  objects  than  in  Lancashire.  But  in  the 
country  districts  there  are  very  few  people  who  can  be  asked  to 
subscribe,  and  the  clergyman,  on  whom  the  collection  of  the  money 
as  a  matter  of  course  devolves,  is  obliged  to  make  the  national 
school  his  first  concern,  and  has  had  to  give  so  much  to  it  himself, 
and  to  make  such  frequent  calls  upon  his  squire  on  its  behalf 
that  he  naturally  shrinks  from  undertaking  the  same  unwelcome 
duty  on  behalf  of  another  school — a  school,  too,  which  having 
funds  of  its  own  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide  for  itself. 
In  the  manufacturing  towns  there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  raising 
money  :  the  only  obstacles  there  are  to  be  found  is  the  fact  that 
the  school  management  has  sometimes  been  kept  so  much  in  the 
hands  ot"  a  small  •  connexion '  that  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  know 
and  care  little  about  it,  while  it  is  supposed  that  the  Dissenters, 
resenting  their  exclusion  from  the  trust,  will  refuse  to  contribute 
to  what  they  have  been  made  to  consider  a  denominational 
institution. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  during  the  last  four  years 
(those  preceding  1865)  the  cotton  distress,  and  the  suspension  of 
business  which  it  caused,  compelled  the  postponement  of  this  as  well 
as  other  projects  of  public  utility — projects  which  a  renewed  and 
perhaps  hitherto  unequalled  prosperity  may  before  long  see  resumed. 
Once  resumed,  they  will  no  doubt  be  carried  through  with  that 
energy  of  which  Lancashire  men  are  so  justly  proud.  But  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  without  a  reor-- 
ganization  of  the  schools  themselves.  At  present  there  is  not  that 
public  interest  in  their  welfiire  which  Avould  lead  men  to  subscribe 
sums  sufficient  to  bring  them  up  to  the  mark  either  in  buildings  or 
in  any  other  way.  Reforms  are  called  for,  not  only  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  schools,  so  as  to  make  them  more  truly 
public,  but  in  their  instructi<m  and  internal  management.  When 
once  these  reforms  have  been  fairly  set  on  foot,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  money  to  rebuild  and  make  the  external  fabrics 
worthy  of  their  work. 

E.    Educational   Functions   and   Conduct   of   the 
Endowed  Schools. 

_   Hitherto  the  facts  which  I  have  had  to  state  respecting  endowed  Peculiar  cha- 
schools  refer  to  them  in  their  economical  aspect  as  charital)le  foun-  racter  attach- 
dations ;  those  which  reuiain  to  be  mentioned  arc  of  a  more  purely  1"°  ^'^  endowed 
educational  nature.     Yet  even  in  this  branch  of,  the  subject,  look-  with  pnvate 
ing  at  these  schools  simply  as  places  of  instruction,  it  is  surprising  schools. 
how  much  of  a  distinctive  character  they  possess ;  a  character  less 
marked  indeed  than  belongs  to  them  in  those  parts  of  England 
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where  tliey  have  remained  strictly  classical,  yet  strong  enough  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  mistake  one  of  them  for  a 
private  adventure  school,  or  conversely,  a  private  school  for  an 
endowed. 

Despite  this  general  similarity,  there  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  great  differences  between  the  endowed  schools  of  a  county  so 
large,  and  including  districts  in  which  the  social  and  industrial  state 
of  the  people  is  so  diversified.  When  these  schools  were  founded 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  sys- 
tem prevailed  in  all  of  them.*  There  was  but  one  sort  of  educa- 
tion recognized,  and  that  was  given  equally  to  all  who  entered  the 
schoolroom.  No  school  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  Lancashire  only) 
was  intended  to  have  a  larger  staff  than  a  master  and  an  usher. 
Boardinor  schools — unless  under  the  form  of  charities — were  un- 
known.  There  was  but  one  recognized  religious  body  to  whose 
ministers  any  right  of  interference  in  educational  matters  could  be 
entrusted.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  all  this  has 
been  changed.  Around  some  schools  there  have  arisen  great  mercan- 
tile or  manufacturing  communities ;  others  have  remained  as  quiet 
and  slow-moving  as  of  old.  The  revenues  of  some  have  been  trebled 
or  quadrupled  ;  those  of  others  are  stationary.  A  new  system  of 
schools,  supported  from  the  public  purse,  has  arisen  to  withdraw 
boys  of  the  poorer  class  from  the  minor  endowed  schools,  while 
those  of  higher  pretensions  have  been  exposed  to  the  dangerous 
competition  of  the  new  foundation  and  proprietary  schools,  so 
many  of  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  Thus  the  endowed  schools  have  become  broken  up  into 
classes,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  those  which  are  ranked 
together  as  the  same  by  foundation,  now  wholly  unlike  in  charac- 
ter and  object,  and  needing  very  different  remedies  to  restore  them 
to  health  and  efficiency. 

Passing  over  minor  distinctions,  these  foundation  schools  of  Lan- 
cashire may,  educationally  regarded,  be  classed  under  three  heads : — 

A^  Schools  giving,  or  professing  to  give,  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive education,  sufficient  to  enable  a  boy  to  proceed  to  the 
Universities,  or  compete  with  success  for  appointments  in  the 
Civil  Service. 

B^.  Schools  giving  an  '  English '  or '  commercial '  education,  with 
or  without  a  dash  of  Latin  and  geometry. 

C^.  Schools  giving  what  is  in  the  main  an  elementary  education  ; 
that  is  to  say,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling,  but 
generally  adding  to  it  more  or  less  of  the  so-called  higher  subjects, 
history,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  possibly  a  little  book- 
keeping and  mensuration,  and  to  one  or  two  boys  algebra  and  the 
Latin  accidence. 


*  As  has  already  been  said,  the  practice  was  for  boys  from  a  distance  to  lodge  in 
farmhouses  round  about  the  school,  as  is  still  done  to  some  slight  extent  at  Rivington 
and  Hawkshead,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  once  famous  school  of  Ystraed 
Meurig  in  Cardiganshire. 

So  at  Aliddleton,  Dean  Xowell  directed  that  the  master  should  live  in  a  small  room 
at  one  end  of  the  echool — a  sort  of  prophet's  chamber,  and  the  usher  similarly  in 
another. 


Endoiced  Schools. 
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These  classes  correspond  generally,  though  not  quite  exactly,  with 
those  given  above  (p.  429).  The  classical  or  university  schools  are 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Clitheroe,*  situated  in  large  towns.  There 
are,  however,  several  of  the  town  schools  whose  teaching  would  not 
fit  a  boy  to  proceed  to  the  University,  and  similarly  several  schools 
in  country  villages  giving  a  commercial,  and  even,  as  in  Penworthara 
and  Winwick,  a  partially  classical  education.  In  each  class  there 
is,  of  course,  every  vai'iety  of  goodness  or  badness  ;  the  qviality  of 
a  school  depending  far  more  on  the  accidental  presence  of  a  vigorous 
or  a  slothful  teacher  than  on  the  value  of  its  endowment  or  the  re- 
quirements of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  placed.  I  propose, 
in  describing  the  state  of  these  three  sets  of  schools  to  speak  in 
succession  of  their  social  rank  and  function,  their  internal  organiza- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  instruction  which  they  give. 


I. — Social  Position  of  the  Endowed  Schools. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  so  far  as  the  records  make  Endowed 
it  possible  to  form  any  judgment,  there  seems  no  ground  for  schools  not 
believing  that  these  foundations  were  designed  expressly  or  ex-  the^benefit'of 
clusively  for  the  poor.  Every  class  in  the  community  was  meant  any  one  class, 
to  use  them,  and  they  have  in  this  respect  successfully  pre- 
served the  character  which  the  founders  desired  to  give.  On 
either  side  of  them  two  new  systems  of  schools  have  arisen, 
each  fitted  only  for  a  class :  they  remaining  in  the  middle  have 
maintained,  more  effectively  tiian  any  other  institution,  the 
protest  against  class  education.  The  Privy  Council  schools  are 
avowedly  schools  for  the  poor;  the  "public"  schools,  including 
under  this  term  such  new  foundations  as  Clifton,  Marlborough, 
and  Cheltenham,  are  practically  schools  for  the  rich  ;  the  old  gram- 
mar schools  are  still  accessible  to  the  one  and  capable  of  bein"" 
useful  to  the  other.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  which 
belong  to  the  classes  specified  above  (p.  429)  as  A  and  B,  the  schools 
in  the  towns.  They  are  chiefly  filled  by  the  sons  of  shopkeepers,  yet 
there  is  withal  a  fair  sprinkling  of  artizans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  professional  men,  merchants,  and  wealthy  manufacturers  on  the 
othei".  When  men  dwell  upon  the  evils  which  their  public  character, 
with  its  necessary  fixity  of  system  and  its  liability  to  abuse  has 
given  ri;?e  to,  this  merit — their  free  and  universal  accessibility — 
should  not  be  forgotten.  They  have  not  succumbed  to  the  demon 
of  gentility  who  reigns  in  private  schools.  An  analysis  of  the 
return  made  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  parents  of  day  scholars 
in  twelve  typical  schools  gives  the  following  results  : 


^lancheKter 

Preston 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Warrington 

Bury 


A. 

B. 

c. 

■65 

•3 

•05 

•6 

•4 

•5 

•5 

•2 

•8 

•2 

•75 

•05 

•5 

•5 

Great  Crosby 
Clitheroe 
Ormskirk 
Hawkshead   - 
Middleton     - 
Kirkham 


A. 

B. 

•4 

•3 

1-0 

•3 

•6 

•83 

•3(?) 

•5 

•25 

•4 

•1 

17 
•2 
35 


I  may  perhaps  add,  Ilawkshead. 
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With  these  results  such  observations  as  I  was  able  to  make 
personally  very  nearly  agree.  In  most  schools  there  were  a  few 
boys  in  corduroys ;  in  many  there  were  also  some  v/hose  parents 
could  have  afforded  to  send  them  to  Eton.  Upon  +he  whole,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  of  the  grammar  schools  is  to  attmct  the  better 
people  of  the  town,  and  the  sons  of  the  small  shopkeepers  resort 
rather  to  private  adventure  schools.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in 
Preston,  Bury,  Warrington,  and  Lancaster,  while  in  Bolton,  Ulver- 
ston,  and  Oldham  the  reverse  holds  true.  Almost  everywhere  the 
grammar  schoolmaster  is  held  in  respect,  as  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  town :  the  grammar  school  boys  are  proud  of  their  square 
caps,  and  retain  in  after  life  an  attachment  to  the  place  of  their 
education,  of  which  several  gratifying  instances  were  brought  to 
my  knowledge. 

Satisfactory  as  this  may  seem,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this' 
respect  things  are  going  backwards,  and  that  the  social  difficulty, 
as  people  call  it,  is  becoming  every  day  a  more  serious  obstacle  to 
the  welfare  of  these  schools.  The  trustees  are  generally  men  of 
Avealth  and  standing  in  the  town,  from  40  to  70  years  of  age. 
These  men  and  the  generation  to  which  they  belong  were  most  of 
them  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  along;  ^Hth  the  sons  of  trades- 
people.  But  their  sons  are  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  there  now. 
They  are  in  private  boarding  schools,  or  at  Rossall,  Haileybury, 
or  Clifton — j)erhaps  at  Rugby  or  Harrow.  So,  too,  in  country 
places,  schools  where  half  a  century  ago  the  sons  of  the  squire 
and  the  clergyman  were  to  be  seen,  are  now  left  to  be  filled  by  the 
sons  of  the  ploughman.  The  chief  causes  of  this  change  are  no 
doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  progress  of  society  itself,  in  the  greater 
separation  of  classes,  and  the  increased  facility  of  communication 
between  place  and  place,  making  people  independent  of  the  local 
school.  But  something  must  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  neglect 
into  which  many  schools  have  been  alloAved  to  fall ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  a  renewal  of  vigour  and  efficiency  would  not 
even  now  come  too  late  to  recover  much  of  the  old  social  prestige. 
The  value  of  such  prestige  in  enabling  them  to  procure  better 
masters  and  resi:3t  the  views  of  narrow-minded  parents  can  hardly 
be  overrated. 


A.ntiquated 
arrangements 
still  in  use. 


II. — Organization. 

Economists  have  frequently  descanted  on  the  evil  tendency  of 
educational  endowments  to  injure  and  depress  the  institution  they 
were  meant  to  benefit  by  maintaining  in  them  obsolete  rules  and 
usages,  and  binding  down  in  the  trammels  of  precedent  those 
who  should  above  all  others  be  ready  to  advance  in  the  van  of  a 
progressive  society.  In  the  one  point,  witli  regard  to  which  these 
charges  have  been  and  are  most  heavily  pressed — the  exclusive  devo- 
tion of  grammar  schools  to  classics — the  Lancashire  schools  are 
comparatively  blameless.  But  there  are  other  matters  in  which  an 
adherence  to  ancient  custom  seems  to  have  wrought  much  evil,  and 
of  two  of  these  I  propose  to  speak  :  the  division  of  the  school  into 
two  distinct  sections^  and  the  practice,  naturally  springing  out  of 
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this  division,  but  often  maintained  even  where  it  has  disappeai'ed,  of 
leavino"  the  younger  children  to  the  sole  charge  of  assistant  masters, 

In  more  than  one-fourth  out  of  the  whole  number  of  schools  the  NaUire  of  the 
original  foundation  was  for  a  Ludimagister  and  an  Hypodidascalus  original  foun- 
or  usher.   The  duty  of  the  former,  as  aj)pears  by  an  examination  of    ^*'^°°^- 
the  original  statutes,  was  to  instruct  the  elder  boys  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  theology  ;  while  the  latter  taught  the  younger  ones  reading  and 
the  Latin  accidence,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  more  recent  founda- 
tions, writing*  and  aritlimetic.     Each  teacher  seems  to  have  had  a  Division  of  the 
certain  number  of  boys  allotted  to  him,  and  to  have  undertaken  the  school  be- 
entire  management  of  these.      Whether  they  were  to  be  taught  in  an^^ug^^^^^^ 
the  same  room  is  not  specified  ;  but  as  not  many  schoolhouses  dating 
from  that  time  have  two  or  more  apartments,  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  often  the  case.      As  to  the  size  of  the  classes  we  have  but 
little   testimony.     The  statutes  of  Rivington,  made  in  ^.D.  1566, 
say,  "  The  master  and  usher  shall  divide  their  scholars  into  forms 
more  or  few^er,  as  the  number  of  them  shall  require,  and  as  they 
be   able  to  teacli  and  the  scholars  have  wits  to  learn.      Commonly 
either  of  them  may   teach   three  forms,  and  10  or    12   in   every 
form ;  and  those  must  be  in  one  form  that  be  of  like  forwardness 
in  learning  and  capacity  to  understand  that  that  is  taught.     If  the 
number  of  petty s  that  learn  to  read  be  more  than  the  usher  can 
well    teach,  some  of  the  elders  and  scholars  by  course  may  be 
appointed  by  the  master  and  governors  to  help  him."    Three  years 
after  the  ojjening  of  this  school  there  Avere  1 1 6  scholars  studying 
in  it. 

Probably  all  lessons  were  learnt  in  the  school  instead  of  at  home, 
so  that  while  some  were  sitting  apart  at  j)reparation  others  were 
directly  under  the  hands — or  rather  under  the  rod — of  the  teacher. 
In  the  bctt>:^r  schools  this  practice  is  w^ell  nigh  extinct ;  lessons  are 
now  prepared  at  home,  although  exercises  and  themes  may  sometimes 
be  written  in  school.  But  in  many  places  the  division  into  two  schools 
under  the  head  and  the   assistant  master  continues.      Sometimes  gtiu  exists  in 
these  schools  are  in  separate  buildings,  as  at  Hawkshead  (under  the  some  places ; 
scheme  established  by  the  Charity  Commission  in  a.d.  1863   ;  some-  If^^kshead, 
times  in  different  rooms,  as  at  Bury,  Bolton,  Kivington,  Kirkham,        •^'  *■'  • 
Leigh,  and  Prescot ;  sometimes  the  distinction  is  little  more  than 
that  of  higher  and  lower   classes,   taught   in    the   same  room,   as 
at     Ijlackburn    and    Warrington.       Tliis    system    is    frequently 
defended  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  which  presses 
most  heavily  on  the  town  grammar  schools — that  of  giving  at  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  staff  of  masters  a  classical   and  a 
commercial  education.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  generally  exists 
as  a  relic  of  the  ohl  state  of  things,   when  classics  were  thouirht 


*  In  early  times  boys  were  left  to  pick  up  writing  pretty  much  as  they  could.  Thus 
the  statutes  of  Rivington  (ad.  1. '506)  say  :  "The  scholars  shall  have  pen,  ink,  and 
♦'  paper  book,  that  they  may  -write  such  things  in  it  as  they  hear  tanglit,  to  be 
"  appointed  for  them  to  do;  and  that  they  may  the  better  do  it  the  master  and  usher 
*'  shall  appoint  them  that  cannot  write  every  day  one  iioiir  to  learn  to  fashion  their 
"  letters  in,  until  they  can  do  it  something  seemly."  A  centurj^Iater,  in  IG66,  Me  find 
an  entry. "  Paid  ye  scrivener  for  ye  boys  writinge,  7s.  3(/.,"  implying  that  they  had  by 
this  time  begun  to  employ  a  \n'iting  master. 
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the  only  subject  ■worthy  of  a  head-master's  attention,  and  other 
subjects  were  therefore  relegated  to  the  usher. 

There  are  two  forms  under  which  it  appears.  The  division  of 
schools  may  represent  little  more  than  a  distinction  between 
elementary  and  more  advanced  teaching,  so  that  every  boy  will 
naturall}  pass  through  the  lower  school  into  the  upper.  Each  is 
then  a  member  of  single  organic  whole.  Or  the  two  may  exist 
separately,  each  in  itself  complete ;  the  boys  entering  one  or 
other,  and  remaining  in  it  through  their  whole  course.  The  evils 
of  this  latter  system,  as  I  saw  it  at  work,  appeared  to  me  serious: 
they  are  much  less  so,  though  not  wholly  absent,  under  the  former. 
I  will  mention  three. 

(1.)  Any  division  of  a  school  by  the  subjects  taught  tends  to 
coincide  with  a  social  distinction  between  the  scholars,  since  it  is 
the  sons  of  richer  parents  who  remain  longer  and  read  higher.  If 
they  have  been  required  in  their  time  to  work  their  way  through 
the  lower  school,  this  feeling  will  have  little  power.  But  if  boys 
are  admitted,  as  they  are  at  Clitheroe,  into  the  upper  school  direct, 
on  the  ground,  whether  overtly  expressed  or  understood,  of  superior 
social  rank,  it  is  impossible  for  the  pupils  in  the  upper  section  not 
to  despise  and  shun  those  of  the  lower. 

(2.)  There  is  a  waste  of  teaching  power  under  an  arrangement 
which  instructs  separately  boys  at  the  same  stage  of  advancement. 
These  schools  suffer  already  from  being  too  small  to  admit  of  an 
effective  organization  by  classes  ;  to  divide  this  small  number  again 
is  wantonly  to  double  the  difficulty.  A  class  of  7  boys  is  working 
at  fractions  in  one  room  under  one  master,  and  a  second  class  of 
10  is  also  working  at  fractions  in  another  room  under  another 
master.  The  school  possesses  but  two,  or  perhaps  three  masters 
in  all,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  children,  or  a  great  part  of  them  are 
left  meantime  to  their  own  devices. 

(3.)  The  more  a  master's  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  whole 
school  is  weakened,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  whole  school 
injured.  Wherever  there  is  a  recognized  division,  the  master  is 
apt  to  think  he  does  his  duty  sufficiently  in  teaching  the  boys 
immediately  under  him,  and  to  forget  that  as  head-master  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  assistants  do  their  work  thoroughly,  and 
himself,  from  time  to  time  at  least,  to  bring  his  own  more  trained 
and  vigorous  intellect  into  contact  Avith  the  impressionable  and 
unformed  minds  of  the  younger  boys.  Good  teaching  is  at  least 
as  necessary  for  them  as  for  the  others,  and  will  in  the  end  con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  success  of  the  school. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  assistant-master  would  not  like  to 
be  interfered  with.  If  such  are  his  feelings  he  is  not  fit  for  his 
place,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  instances  the  old  con- 
stitution of  the  school,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  appointed,  not  by 
the  head-master,  but  by  the  governors,  should  seem  to  give  him 
an  independent  position,  and  to  excuse  the  supineness  of  the  head- 
master, who  sees  without  correcting  the  faults  of  his  subordinates. 

Whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  sometimes  to  divide  a  school 
into   two  is  another  question,  to   which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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recur.     All    that  I   wish  to  call    your  attention  to  here    is  the 

impolicy  of    the  manner  in  which  this  is  now  frequently  done. 

Only  one  instance   occurs  to   me  in  which  the  arrangement  was 

working   tolerably    well.     At    HaAvkshead    the   lower   school    is  Hawkshead.^ 

virtually   a    national    school,    managed  as   a    distinct   institution, 

except  that  certain  boys  are  promoted  from  it  to  the    upper  or 

grammar  school,  where  they  receive  a  free  education. 

In  the  small  country  schools  there  is  of  course  no  question  of 
the  system  of  a  divided  school,  for  there  the  pupils  are  all  on  the 
same  social  level,  and  almost  all  engaged  upon  elementary 
subjects.  Here  there  is  often  no  usher,  or  if  one  be  found,  he  has 
little  more  to  do  than  teach  the  alphabet  to  the  younger  children. 

The  bad  accommodation  on  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  Obstacles 
enlarare  throws  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  proper  orscaniza-  *°  sood 
tion  of   the  school   accordmg   to   classes.       Often   there  is   but  arfsing  (i) 
one  room,  so  that  all   the  classes  must  proceed  together   in  the  from  want  of 
midst  of  confusion  and  uproar,  while  there  is  no  means  of  keeping  ''P'^ce. 
apai't  those  who  are  engaged  on  different  kinds  of  work.     Often 
again   the   second  room,  whether   used  by  master  or   usher,  is 
upstairs,   approached   by  an    external    flight   of    steps.       Thus, 
one-half  the  school  is   practically  removed  from  the  head-master's 
supervision,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  is  consumed    by  the   boys  in  (2) 

going,  perhaps  through  the  rain,  from  one  class  to  anothei'.  From  small 

This   difficulty  is   insignificant,   however,  compared   with   that  school. 
which  arises  from  the  scanty  number  of  pupils. 

In  a  later  part  of  this  report  (p.  757)  there  is  given  a  Table  of  the 
population  of  some  of  the  chief  Lancashire  towns,  with  the  number 
of  pupils  in  their  respective  grammar  schools. 

The  figures  there  given  show  how  small,  even  in  towns  like  Pres- 
ton andWarrington,where  the  grammar  schools  are  flourishing,  is  the 
ratio  borne  by  their  scholars  to  the  whole  boy  population  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16.  If  there  were  twice  as  many  boys  in  each 
school,  its  efficiency  would  be,  if  not  doubled,  at  least  very 
greatly  increased.  For  not  only  would  the  increased  fees  attract 
better  assistant-masters,  but  the  distribution  of  the  scholars  amono; 
the  teachers  would  become  far  easier  and  work  far  more  smoothly. 
As  things  are  now,  in  a  school  of  50  or  60  many  boys  must 
be  placed  in  classes  which  are  either  behind  or  in  advance  of  their 
stage  of  progress.  In  the  former  case  they  contract  habits  of 
carelessness  and  indolence.  In  the  latter  they  despond  when  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  overtake  their  fellows,  and  become 
thenceforth  the  dead  weight  of  the  class. 

The  difficulty  of  classification  arising  from  this  cause  is  greatly  (3). 

aggravated  by  the  imperfect  state  of  prei)aration  in  which  boys  I"^P*^r^^<=M"'|^' 
come  to  school.  Some— and  those  I  was  told  not  the  best— are  S'a'I-s.''' 
from  Govenunent  schools,  some  from  home  teaching,  some  from 
ladies'  seminaries,  some  from  petty  private  schools.  Many  are 
utterly  ignorant,  but  these,  as  a  schoolmaster  once  pathetically 
remarked,  are  not  the  worst  cases.  "  I  don't  mind  having  a  tabula 
rasa  given  mc  ;  it  is  the  initenching  that  is  the  grievous  work." 
Scarce  any  grannuar  schools  have   a  preparatory  department,  so 
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that  few  boys  come  fto  the  schools  classed  in  p.  429  under  A  and 
B)  under  9  or  10  years  of  age;  many  not  till  12  or  13.  They 
leave  early,  staying  on  an  average  about  two  years  and  a  half  or 
three  years,  so  that  the  teacher  has  but  little  time  to  do  all  that  is 
expected  of  him. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  censm'e  the 
masters  of  grammar  schools — those  especially  of  class  B^ — for  the 
want  of  metiiod  and  system  which  may  often  be  observed  among 
them.  The  external  disadvantages  under  which  their  work  has  to 
be  done  are  so  great  that  many  become  wholly  discouraged,  and 
do  not  even  exert  the  care  and  thought  of  which  they  are  capable. 
They  have  hardly  begun  to  call  order  out  of  chaos  when  the 
disciplined  boys  disappear,  and  a  new  swarm  of  children,  half 
taught  or  not  taught  at  all,  is  pressed  in  upon  them. 

These  evils,  and  the  defective  organization  which  they  cause,  are 
more  or  less  common  to  all  the  endowed  schools  of  the  country, 
except  a  few  of  the  very  smallest.*  A  word  may  be  said  in  passing 
on  the  form  they  take  in  each  class  of  schools.  In  class  A^  (the 
highest  schools),  the  masters  complain  chiefly  of  the  difficulty  of 
giving,  with  their  limited  staff,  two  diiferent  kinds  of  education ; 
the  mainly  commercial,  for  boys  who  leave  them  for  an  office  at  14 
or  1 5,  and  the  mainly  classical,  for  boys  intended  for  professions, 
or  (though  these  are  but  few),  for  the  Universities.  The  number  of 
masters  is  sufficient  to  follow  out  successfully  either  the  one  line  or 
the  other ;  but  in  trying  to  combine  the  two,  they  are  afraid  of 
doing  neither  well.  Sometimes  they  talk  of  establishing  two  totally 
distinct  schools,  but  as  each  of  such  schools  must  be  a  small  one, 
the  remedy  might  probably  be  found  to  aggravate  the  e^'il. 

Grammar  schools  of  the  second  rank  (educationally),  those  classed 
under  B^,  suffer  from  this  cause  the  less,  in  that  their  scholars  are 
almost  aU  designed  for  mercantile  hfe.  If  they  then  sacrifice  other 
subjects  to  classics,  they  do  it  wantonly.  It  is  against  the  rudeness 
and  want  of  pre^aous  training  of  the  boys  who  enter  them  that  they 
have  chiefly  to  contend ;  a  great  deal  of  elementary  work  lias  to  be 
sone  over  aorain  before  the  neglected  mind  can  be  made  fit  for  the 
higher  subjects,  and  the  salaries  of  assistant -masters  are  so  low,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  reaUy  good  men  who  will  undertake  this  drudgery. 

The  third  set  of  endowed  schools  (class  C^)  do  little  but  elemen- 
tary work,  and  receive  boys  as  soon  as — or  even  before — they  can 
read.  Theu'  difficulty  is,  therefore,  different.  They  are  under- 
handed, and  their  teachers  are  frequently  ignorant  of  those  devices, 
famihar  to  the  best  of  the  certificated  masters,  by  which  the  want 
of  sufficient  teaching  power  may  be  concealed  or  avoided.  The 
pupil-teacher  system  has  been  scarcely  introduced  among  them,  and 
would  be  stoutly  resisted  by  th^  parents,  who  are  hardly  persuaded 
to  submit  to  it  in  the  National  and  British  Schools.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  master,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  some 


*  At  Cartmel,  for  instance,  there  are  but  some  30  boys  n  all,  and  most  of  these 
boarders  ;  at  Stand,  only  20,  most  of  them  thestms  of  persons  of  substance:  and  here, 
therefore,  the  difficulty  is  less  felt.     Both  are  efficient  schools. 
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old  man  or  boy.,  to  whom  he  gives  15/.  per  annum  as  usher,  is  quite 
unable  to  overtake  his  work,  and  must  be  content  to  see  many 
childi-en  go  out  into  the  world  on  whose  dulness  he  has  never  been 
able  to  make  any  lasting  impression. 

There  is  one   other    question   relating    to    the    organization   of  Admission 
endowed  schools,  Avhich  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  discuss  at  some  boarders  into 
length,  were  it  not  that  Lancashire  affords  few  phenomena  that  can  schools. 
throw  any  Hght  upon  it.     This  question  has  respect  to  the  position 
of  boarders  among  day  scholars  in  a  grammar  school.     Of  the  29 
or  30  classical  and  semi-classical  schools  in  Lancashire,  there  are 
only  10  or  12  in  which  the   head-master  at  this  moment  receives 
boarders ;  and  in  no  more  than  five  of  these — the  schools  of  Lan- 
caster, Preston,  Clitheroe,  Hawkshead,  and  Cartm.el — do  the  board-  Lancaster, 
ers  bear  any  large  proportion  to  the  town  boys.     In  one  or  two  Kirkham,  &c. 
others,  Kirkham,  for  instance,  boarders  are  received  by  the  second 
master,  while  in  country  places  (like  Ri\'ino-ton)  the  old  custom 
of  sending  boys  to  lodge  with  farmers  and  attend  the  school  as  day 
pupils  still  lingers.     The  comparative  freedom  whicli  children  so 
placed  enjoy,  is  not  found,  so  far  as  I  coidd  ascertain,  to  do  them 
any  injury.* 

Having  heard  much  of  the  objections  to  the  admixture  of  day  Feelings  of  the 
boys  and  boarders,  I  made  particular  inquiry  in  each  of  the  five  people  regard- 
towns  above  named,  how  the  system  worked.  ^°°  '*' 

The   answers  of  the    inhabitants    sometimes  betrayed   a  little 
jealousy  of  the  boarders.     Looking  on  the  master  as  placed  there 
for  their  sole  benefit,  they  were  not  altogether  pleased  to  see  him 
making  largo  profits,   or  what  they  fancied  to  be  large  profits,  out 
of  children  from  other  places.     In  Clitheroe,  especially,  the  separa-  ciitheroe. 
tion  of  the  school  into  two  division,  whereof  the  upper  is  chiefly 
filled  by  the  head-master's  boarders,  causes  some  dissatisfaction 
among    the    townspeople,    who     think    themselves     contemned. 
Is'eitlier  here,  however,  nor  in  Lancaster,  where  there  are,  or  lately 
were,  eighty  or  ninety   boarders  in  the  head-master's  house,  did  I 
hear  it    insinuated  that  the    day  scholars  (that  is,  at  Clitheroe, 
such  day-scholars  as  are  admitted  to  the  upper  school)  were  at  all 
neglected  for  the   sake  of  their  more  profitable  class-i'ellows.     At 
Preston,  Hawkshead,    Cartmel,  and,  indeed,  generally  wherever 
boarders  are  taken,  their  presence  was  by  all  but  a  few  grumblers  Benefits  -which 
looked  on  as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  schoolmaster's  popularity.  ^^  "^"J'  confer. 
The  benefits  which  a  well-conducted  boarding  school  confers  upon 
a  town  no  one  is  found  to  deny  directly.     It  attracts  by  its  more 
rapid  gains  abler  men   than    could   otherwise  be    procured.     It 
raises    the    tone   of  the    whole    school   by   the    infusion  of  boys 
belonging  to  the  wealthier  classes,   and  some  of  whom  at  least  are 
likely  to  proceed  to  the  University.      Thus  the  day-boys  at  Lnn-  Lancaster, 
caster,  for  instance,  get  a  much  better  education  than  their  grammar 
school  foundation  would  of  itself  have  purchased.     Against  this  Alleged 
are  to  be  set  the  dangers  so  often  dwelt  on — the  tendencv  to  neglect  dangers. 

*  This  custom  stiil  prevails  largely  in  Wales;  some  account  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  reports  upon  the  schools  at  Llandovery,  Ystrad  Mcurig,  and  liottwnog. 
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day  scholars,  and  the  difficulty  of  mixing  two  dissimilar  classes  of 
boys  in  one  school.  The  fonner  of  these  is  to  be  feared  only 
where  the  master  wants  conscientiousness  ;  the  latter  where  he 
wants  tact  and  judgment.  They  are  not  imaginary  dangers,  but 
the  control  of  trustees  and  the  watchfulness  of  public  opinion  seem 
at  present  to  prevent  them,  and  are  not  likely  to  let  them  prevail 
again  as  they  did  in  many  places  prevail  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  question  is  very  much  one  of  details,  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  on  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.  Where  a 
grammar  school  is  placed  in  a  town  large  enough  to  provide  forty 
day  scholars  or  more,  every  one  must  see  that  its  first  business  is  to 
be  a  good  day  school,  and  give  the  townspeople  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation they  want,  throwing  boarders  into  the  background.  It  is 
not,  I  believe,  necessary  to  forbid  boarders — where  the  school  lies 
in  a  huge  manufacturing  town  the  prohibition  is  superfluous,  for 
who  would  send  his  son  to  board  in  Oldham  or  Bolton  ? — but  they 
must  never  divert  the  head-master's  attention  from  the  day  scholars, 
whose  requirements  ought  to  govern  the  style  of  education  in  the 
school.  But  where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well-endowed  school 
stands  in  a  small  town  or  village,  a  different  set  of  considerations 
come  before  us.  In  such  a  place  few  boys  are  likely  to  seek 
anything  but  an  elementary  education.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
waste  the  endowment  on  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  the  needs 
of  the  whole  district  must  be  regarded,  and  if  there  is  a  want  of 
good  boarding  schools  for  the  children  of  people  living  in  the  country 
round,  the  school  may  set  itself  to  meet  their  case;  spacious  boarding 
houses  may  be  erected,  and  the  day  scholars,  although  of  course  ad' 
mitted  on  an  equal  footing,  must  be  content  to  take  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation which  it  is  found  most  advisable  to  provide  for  the  boarders. 

As  examples  of  this  distinction,  the  cases  of  Blackburn  and 
Clitheroe  may  be  taken.  The  population  of  Blackburn  was  (in 
1861)  6,3,126,  taking  the  municipal  limits;  but  if  we  add  the 
increase  since  that  year,  and  take  in  aU  the  districts  from 
which  boys  might  and  do  come  daily  to  and  fro  on  foot  to  the 
grammar  school,  this  number  might  be  almost  doubled.*  A  day 
school  can  have  no  finer  field  set  before  it,  and  need  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  educate  the  600  or  800  boys  whom  this  swarming 
population  would  provide.  The  head-master  adds  to  his  income  by 
taking  some  boarders,  and  if  he  can  get  them,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not,  or  why  their  number  should  be  limited  by  a 
rule;    for  they  cannot  possibly  oust  or  injure  the  day  scholars. 

Clitheroe  (11^  miles  N.E.  of  Blackburn)  had  in  1861  a  population 
of  7,000  (the  increase  since  then  has  been  but  slight).  It  stands 
in  a  lovely  country,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  manufacturing  district. 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  Inhabitants  may  be  found  desiring  a  superior 
education  for  their  boys,  but  hardly  more  ;  and  these  would  not  be 
enough  to  employ  the  masters  on  so  considerable  a  foundation. 
South  and  south-westward  there  is  a  densely  peopled  country,  in 


*  I  speak  of  boys  coming  on  foot,  (some  of  them,  as  I  was  told,  fom*  miles  or  more) 
because  some  come  by  railway  from  Accrington,  a  distance  of  10  miles. 
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many  of  whose  towns  and  villages  no  good  day-schools  are  to  be 
found,  though  wealthy  people  abound  who  wish  or  ought  to  wish 
a  really  good  education  for  their  sons  up  to  16  or  17.  Clitheroe, 
then,  is  one  of  those  granmiar  schools  wliich  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidei'ed  as  called  upon  to  serve  the  district  as  well  as  the  town,  and 
without  neglecting  the  latter  to  think  at  least  as  much  of  the  former. 

There  is  but  one  point  in   which  positive  regulations  respecting  Xumber  of 
boarders  seems  to  be  needed,  and  that  is  a  limitation  of  the  number  boarders  should 
who  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  any  one  master.      A  case  ^^  li^^ited. 
came  under  my  notice  in  which  more  than  one  hundred  boys  had 
been  at  one  time  received  to  board  by  the  head-master  of  a  grammar 
school.      Although  himself  possessed  of  remarkable  energy  and 
firmness,    this  number  was  too  great  for  his,  or  for  any  single 
man's   attention,    and    the  results    from  time  to  time    were    not 
wholly  successful.     Some   persons   of    experience   told  me  they 
thought  fifty  quite   enough  to  be  placed    in    any    one    boarding 
house  :  others  would  have  recommended  an  even  lower  figure. 

III. — Instruction. 

In  speaking  of  the  instruction  given  in  endowed  schools  it  is 
not  meant  to  anticipate  what  has  to  be  said  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  Report  upon  the  general  character  of  education  in  Lan- 
cashire schools,  the  merits  of  the  teaching,  and  the  nature  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  it.  It  is  only  of  the  branches  of  instruction 
now  existing,  not  of  its  quality,  that  a  short  account  must  find  a 
place  here. 

It  lias  already  been  remarked  that  the  founders  of  the  endowed  Instruction 
classical  schools  prescribed  the  education  which  it  was  their  wish  oi'ginally 
to  supply  in  very  similar,  and  usually  in  very  general,  words.  P^*-'^*^"^^  • 
"  Latin,"  "  Latin  and  Greek  authors,"  "  Grammar,"  "  Good 
authors,"  "  Good  learning  and  piety,"  these  are  some  of  the  phrases 
employed — phrases  which  seem  to  represent  not  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  advance  the  classics  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies,  but 
an  acquiescence  in  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  according 
to  which  "  grammar"  was  the  principal  or  only  study  followed  in 
all  schools  that  deserved  the  name.  These  terms  of  foundation  are 
equally  common  in  secluded  country  districts,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  must  always  have  been  labourers,  and  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  Natural  and  social  conditions  have,  however, 
been  strong  enough  to  overrule  the  purposes  oi  man,  and  have 
now  established  very  different  systems  of  instruction  in  each  of 
the  three  classes  of  scliools  before  described.  It  is,  with  one  or 
two  trifling  exceptions,  onh*  in  the  schools  of  the  great  towns  that 
Latin  continues  to  be  taught  to  every  scholar,  while  in  the  mere 
country  schools  it  is  well  nigh  extinct.  In  the  schools  of  inter- 
mediate importance  again,  such  as  Ilawkshcad,  Kirkham,  Leigh, 
Ulverston,  and  so  fortli,  classics  are  still  taught,  but  seldom  to 
any  great  extent. 

In  another  part  of  this  Keport  will   be  found  Tables  s-howing  rrcsent 
what  are  the  subjects  of  instruction   in  each  of  the    Lancashire  subjicts  of 
endowed  schools.     Comparing  these  statistics  with  those  obtained  '"struction. 

a.  c.  4.  L  L 
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from  private  schools,  it  appears  that  in  tlie  endowed  schools 
41  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  ler.rninpc  Latin,  while  in  those 
private  schools  Avhose  returns  are  sufficiently  complete  to  make 
it  possible  to  institute  the  comparison,  only  26  per  cent,  are 
at  Latin.  So  of  Greek — the  pci'-centage,  in  endowed  schools,  of 
boys  learninp:,  out  of  the  total  number  of  boys,  is  15  per  cent. ; 
in  private  schools,  1  per  cent.  There  are  many  of  the  poorer 
endowed  schools  (those  classed  under  C^)  Avhere  Latin  is  re- 
turned as  being  taught,  but  where  it  is  little  better  than 
a  name,  where  one  may  perhaps  find  two  boys  plodding  away 
at  the  accidence,  and  a  third  nearly  ready,  after  six  months 
work  at  his  Delectus,  to  begin  the  study  of  Cajsar's  Wars  in  Gaul. 
For  years  there  has  been  no  regular  Latin  class,  but  the  sha- 
dow is  retained  because  the  school  is  by  tradition  classical,  and 
the  master  finds  a  harmless  pleasure  in  the  display  of  his  recon- 
dite stores  of  learning.  Even  in  those  of  the  larger  schools  where 
Latin  is  enforced  on  every  pupil  I  did  not  find  it  pursued  with 
any  special  enei'gy  to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects,  although  there 
is  a  general  impression  among  parents  that  it  is  so  pursued.  Greek 
is  almost  extinct :  there  being  only  five  or  six  schools  where  any 
proportion  of  the  boys  who  learn  it  advance  so  far  as  to  read  the 
Greek  Testament  with  tolerable  ease.  In  other  branches  of  study 
there  is  no  conspicuous  diflerence  between  endowed  and  other 
schools,  except  it  be  that  some  of  the  larger  grammar  schools  have 
done  rather  less  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  and 
give  less  relative  importance  to  the  modern  languages.  I  saw  no 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  results  attained  in  French 
and  German  at  the  grammar  schools  were  infei'ior  to  those  of  their 
rivals.  The  greater  attention  bestowed  on  Latin  seemed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  less  quantity  of  time  spent  upon  French. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  schools  belonging  to  the  two 
former  classes,  A^  and  B^.  Those  under  the  remaining  head,  small 
schools  in  country  places,  give  for  the  most  part  an  education 
scarcely  differing  from  that  of  Government  schools  before  the 
Revised  Code.  Reading  and  writing  are  taught  to  all  the  scholars; 
arithmetic  to  most  of  them  :  a  little  English  grammar,  geography 
and  history  to  the  highest  class,  forming  perhaps  one  fourth  or 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  number.  Besides  these  subjects,  the 
master,  accordino"  to  his  own  tastes,  teaches  the  rudiments  of 
mensuration  and  algebra,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Latin  on  the  other, 
to  two  or  three  boys  whom  their  parents  suffer  to  remain  longer 
at  school.  Very  seldom  does  this  instruction  go  far  enough,  or 
become  thorough  enough  to  have  any  substantial  value. 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  these  country  schools 
are  usually  more  antiquated  and  clumsy  than  those  of  the  National 
and  British  schools,  their  discipline  is  less  systematic,  and  their 
school  books  are  often  ridiculously  old  fashioned  and  incorrect. 
Otherwise,  they  are  not  much  imlike  other  schools  of  the  same . 
social  grade.  And  these  very  defects  seem  attributable,  not  to 
their  being  endowed,  but  rather  to  their  being  uninspected  schools. 
Certainly  the  dames'  schools,  and  other  private  schools  of  the  same 
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social  rank  (so  far  as  siicli  survive),  have  the  like  faults  to  an  even 
greater  degree. 

No  accusation  has  been  more  frequently  brought  against  the  Character  of 
application  of  charitable  funds  to  educational  purposes,  than  their  ^^^  Lancashire 
tendency  to  per]  etuate  antiquated  methods,  and  to  obstruct  the  free  schools  as 
and  natuiral  development  of  institutions  in  hai'mony  with  the  spirit  compared  with 
of  the  time.  In  particular  it  has  been  frequently  urged,  that  it  ^^^^w^^^ 
is  to  this  cause  that  the  maintenance  of  classics  as  the  basis  of  EDo^land. 
modern  teaching  is  chiefly  done :  that  these  studies  are  protected 
by  endowments,  and  would  disappear  under  a  free  trade  system, 
which  should  make  education  a  mere  matter  of  supply  and  demand. 
Some  private  schoolmasters  are  peculiarly  fond  of  levelling  this 
reproach  at  the  foundation  grammar  schools,  contrasting  their 
adherence  to  the  classics  with  the  efforts  which  they  have  them- 
selves made  to  introduce  modern  subjects,  and  to  give  to  a  boy's 
studies  a  practically  useful  direction.  If  these  chra-ges  ai'e 
deserved  anywhere,  it  is  not  in  Lancashire  at  the  present  day. 
Owing,  one  must  suppose,  to  the  strongly  practical  spirit  of  the 
people,  the  stringency  of  the  old  rules  has  been  almost  entirely 
relaxed,  and  the  education,  in  most  grammar  schools,  is  quite  as 
much  commercial  as  classical.  I  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
appreciate,  the  extent  to  which  this  had  been  done,  until  I  went 
from  Lancashire  into  the  western  counties  of  England.  In  Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire,  and  jMonmouth,  those  grammar  schools  which 
have  not  sunk  into  parish  schools,  have  preserved  a  distinctively 
classical  character.  Latin  is  taught  to  every  boy,  Greek  to  all 
who  remain  long  enough  in  the  school ;  arithmetic  and  even 
mathematics  are  looked  upon  as  subjects  of  quite  inferior  impor- 
tance ;  modern  languages  are  little  attended  to;  chemistry  and 
physics  are  scarcely  heard  of  But  in  Lancashire,  and  especially  in  introduction  of 
or  near  the  great  towns,  the  masters  have  yielded,  willingly  or  un-  t^ie  comniercial 
willingly,  to  the  irresistible  current  of  popular  demand  They  pro- 
fess, with  scarcely  an  exception,  their  desire  to  give  an  education 
which  shall  fit  the  boys  to  go  to  business  at  14  or  15.  Some  of 
them  assured  me  that  no  less  attention  was  given  to  arithmetic, 
writing,  and  geography,  than  to' Latin ;  and  although  they  declared 
with  one  voice  that  a  boy  made  more  general  progress  when  he  con- 
tinued to  learn  Latin,  and  advanced  into  Greek, — that  such  a  boy 
was,  in  fact,  a  better  arithmetician  and  a  better  French  scholar 
than  another  who  liad  dropped  Latin  and  given  the  extra  time 
to  arithmetic  and  French  alone, — they  expressed  themselves  will- 
ing to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  wherever  it  could  be  done 
without  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  school  arrangements. 
In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grammar  schools  have  almost  all 
of  them  undertaken  to  give  to  those  who  seek  it  a  commercial 
education.  So  recently,  however,  has  this  change  passed  on  the 
old  foundation  schools,  that  the  Lancashire  people  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  understand  and  enter  into  the  fact,  and  brino-  them- 
selves to  act  accordingly.  Had  I  gone  by  the  general  impression 
of  the  parents  whom  I  encountered,  I  should  have  believed  the 
foundation  schools  to  be  little  else  than  places  of  classical  learnincr, 
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in  which  nothing  was  done  to  fit  a  boy  for  his  occupation  in  after 
life.  The  extent  to  which  this  notion  prevails  is  a  serious  injury 
to  the  grammar  schools,  for  it  leads  many  persons  to  send  their 
children  to  some  private  boarding  school  instead  of  to  the  founda- 
tion school  of  the  town.  That  it  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  false  idea 
.seemed  to  me  to  be  proved,  and  that  in  two  ways.  Examining 
the  time  tables,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  endowed  schools, 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  ten  private  schools  of  a  similar 
grade,  I  find  the  per-centage  of  study  hours  given  to  arithmetic  to 
be  not  much  greater  in  the  latter.  As  regards  writing,  the  per- 
centage of  time  spent  on  it  is  somewhat  greater  in  private  schools, 
but  the  difference  is  not  considerable.  Further,  having  carefully 
examined  a  great  number  both  of  private  and  endowed  schools 
in  arithmetic  by  means  of  printed  papers  (some  also  by  oral 
questioning),  I  found  the  avei'age  of  attainments  in  grammar 
schools  quite  equal  to  those  in  private  schools,  and  some  of 
the  best  jjapers  both  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics  done  by 
those  endowed  schools  which  have  least  abandoned  their  classical 
character. 

The  defects  which  deserve  notice  in  the  teaching  of  the  various 
subjects  of  instruction  are  common  to  endowed  and  private  schools, 
and  will  therefore  be  more  properly  described  in  another  place. 
Oidy  one  occurs  to  me  which  is,  if  not  peculiar  to,  at  least  more 
common  in  endowed  schools  —  a  foolish  relic  of  old-fashioned  preju- 
dice. The  head-masters  of  grammar  schools  are  usually  classical 
scholars,  and  hope  to  win  University  distinctions  for  their  schools 
chiefly  by  the  classical  performances  of  their  pupils.  They  are, 
therefore,  apt  to  neglect  the  mathematical  part  of  the  teaching, 
leaving  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  second-master,  who,  even 
if  he  be  a  competent  mathematician,  is  not  necessarily  a  com- 
petent teacher.  If  a  head-master  does  not  know  mathematics,  of 
course  he  can't  teach  them  ;  but  he  may  at  least  see  that  they  are 
taught  with  care  and  on  rational  methods.  Furthermore,  not  head- 
masters only,  but  apparently  all  University  men,  have  a  strange 
notion  that  there  is  something  degrading — something  commercial, 
it  would  seem — in  teaching  arithmetic.  Although  there  is  nothing 
that  better  admits  of  scientific  treatment,  nothing  fitter  to  evoke 
the  intelligence  of  the  young,  they  frequently  leave  it  to  the  writing 
master,  or  some  other  subordinate  official,  and  intimate  pretty 
clearly  to  the  boys  the  slight  esteem  in  which  they  hold  it.*  Thus, 
although  it  is  not  neglected — for  that  would  be  perilous  to  the 
school — it  is  not  turned  to  the  best  account,  and  accomplishes  but 
little  in  the  way  of  intellectual  discipline. 

This  one  exception  made,  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  upon 
the  whole  that  the  foundation  schools  are  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  antiquated  and  unequal  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  Though 
there  is  some  little  tendency  to  regard  classics  as  a  palladium,  they 
do  not  pursue  Latin,  and  still  less  Greek,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 

*  It  is  fair  to  say  that  one  finds  this  habit  much  more  common,  and  its  results  more 
pernicious,  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  West  Midland  counties  than  in  those  of 
Lancashire. 
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branches  of  study.  It  would  not  appear,  then,  that  tliere  is  any 
need  foi  <i  violent  interference,  legislative  or  administrative,  with 
their  eduoational  functions.  They  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
changed  condition  of  things,  not  always  successfully,  it  is  true,  but 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  abreast  of  the  age ;  and  they  may 
safely  be  left  to  introduce  by  and  for  themselves  such  further 
changes  as  may  in  process  of  time  become  necessary. 

IV. — The  Keligious  Difficulty  in  Endowed  Schools. 

There  is  one  branch  of  instruction  to  which  no  reference  has  Methods  and 
hitherto  been  made,  because  it  seems  to  requii-e  discussion  apart  forms  in  which 
from  all  others.     This  branch  is  religion — or,  to  speak  more  cor-  toiTand  "*"' 
rectly,  the   teaching  of  the  facts  of   Christian  history  and  the  doctrinal  theo- 
elements  of  dogmatic  Christian  theology.      These  subjects  enter  ^°sy  are 
into  the  school  work    in  various  ways.     Most  usually  they  are  *^"^  *' 
directly  taught,  Avhether  from  the  Bible  alone   or  by  catechisms, 
or  by  manuals  of  Scripture  history.     Sometimes  they  appear  inci- 
dentally, and  we  find  nothing  but  the  Bible  read,  with  occasional 
comments.      Sometimes  prayers,  taken  from  the  Anglican  Liturgy 
or  some  private  collection,  are  used  on  opening  and  closing  school. 
In  the  case  of  l)oarding-schools  especially  it  happens  now  and  then 
that  religious  teaching  is  reserved  for  Sunday,  and  on  week-days 
represented  only  by  the  reading  of  some  verses  from  the  Bible. 
Sometimes  by  the  old  rules  of  the  foundation   the  scholars   are 
required  to  attend   church    in  a  body  on  certain  days.     Of  the 
quality — educationally  considered — of  this  instruction  I  shall  have 
to  speak  again ;  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  state  to  what  extent 
it  exists,  and  with  what  feelings  it  is  regarded. 

It  will  appear  in  a  reference  to  the  Tables  containing  the  returns  Teaching  of 
made    by  Lancashire    endowed  schools,  that  in   the   majority  of  ^'?':  ^^^^'  , 
schools  a  regular  dogmatic  teaching  is  provided  for  by  setting   the  church  of  ^ 
pupils  to  learn  and  repeat  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.  England. 
In  something  less  than  one  half  of  these  the  catechism  is  practi- 
cally taught   to  all,  although,  as   I   was  informed,   it   would   not 
be  enforced   against  any  boy  whose  parent  objected  on  religious 
grounds.      In  one  fourth  or  more  of  the  same  whole  number  the 
catechism    was  professed    to    be    taught   to    Church    of  England 
children  only,  objections  raised  at  some  time  or  another  bv  Xon- 
conformists  having  been  recognized.     In  some  few  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  learning  of  the  Catechism  was  made  comj^ulsory 
either  by  the  rules  or  by  the  action  of  the  head-master ;  and  in 
these,  therefore.  Nonconformists  were  either  excluded,  or  required, 
if  they  came,  to  permit  their  children  to  be  instructed  from  Church 
of  England  formularies. 

In  the  schools  where  the  Bible  only  was  read,  with  or  without 
comments,  there  was  of  course  no  opposition  made  by  Protestant 
dissenters.  In  a  few,  but  only  a  very  few  cases,  something  had 
been  said  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  master  liad  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  yielded  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  parents  and 
allowed  the  Konian  Catholic  children  to  be  absent  or  otherwise 
employed  while  the  Scripture  les;0Ji  was   in  progress.     This  was 
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tlie  existing  practice  In  five  or  six  scliools,  and  had  at  some  time  or 
other  happened  in  three  or  four  otliers. 

Endeavouring  to  describe  the  way  in  Avhich  these  various 
methods  are  found  to  vs^ork,  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  what 
is  called  the  great  religious  difficulty.  The  religious  difficulty  is 
a  problem  to  whose  examination  there  is  only  one  thing  wanting, 
and  that  is  the  problem  itself  There  is,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,- 
no  religious  difficulty  at  all.  One  comes  into  the  country  expecting 
to  be  at  once  confronted  by  it,  to  find  sects  and  parties  clamouring 
against  one  another,  each  claiming  to  be  free  from  all  religious 
•  teaching  but  its  own,  each  seeking  for  itself  the  patronage  of 
schools,  or  the  right,  if  now  refused,  to  hold  educational  appoint- 
ments. Knowing  the  keen  political  spirit  of  Lancashire  people,  and 
the  strength  not  only  of  some  of  the  nonconforming  Protestant 
bodies,  but  also  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  seemed  natural  to  look 
for  great  excitement  and  frequent  struggles  upon  these  points 
which  are  discussed  with  so  much  heat  in  the  newspapers  and  at 
public  meetings.  Nothing  could  be  more  imllkethe  reality.  There 
is,  I  will  not  say  a  profound  peace,  but  an  almost  entire  absence 
among  the  laity  of  any  signs  of  an  angry  spirit  upon  these  questions. 
Taking  considerable  pains  to  inform  myself  of  the  views  held  on 
every  side,  my  difficulty  was  to  find  people  who  had  views  or  who 
cared  about  the  matter  at  all.  The  conclu.-ion  soon  forced  itself 
upon  me  that  the  religious  difficulty  is,  as  regards  the  grammar 
schools,  a  chimera;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  children  of  persons  of  all  religious  denominations  from  being 
educated  together  in  mutual  amity. 

The  ficts  which  seem  to  point  to  this  conclusion  may  be 
distributed  under  two  heads,  (a.)  Those  obtained  from  inquiring 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  parents,  (b.)  Those  stated  by  school- 
masters with  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  their  schools. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  peculiar  to  Lancashire,  it  may  or  may  not 
be  in  itself  a  misfortune,  but  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of 
Lancashire  parents  towards  dogmatic  teaching  Is  one  of  unconcealed 
indifference.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  they  were  indifferent 
to  religious  teaching  altogether.  They  do  not  inquire  into  the 
quantity  given  or  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  to  impart  it.  They 
display  but  scant  interest  in  it  when  com.pared  with  their  anxiety 
to  see  the  boy  improve  in  penmanship  or  accounts.  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  tliey  would  lightly  acquiesce  in  its 
extinction.  They  look  on  it  as  a  thing  regarding  which,  seeing 
that  it  is  already  firmly  established  on  a  basis  of  custom  and  does  not 
directly  affect  their  son's  success  in  life,  it  is  not  fitting  for  them 
to  judge.  The  vast  majority  of  persons,  I  was  assured,  would  be 
unwilling  to  see  the  subject  of  religion — and  especially  the 
reading  of  tlie  Bible — expressly  excluded  from  schools.  But 
as  to  the  doctrine  which  is  taught  to  their  children,  the  case  is 
different.  They  do  not  seem  to  hold  strong  theoretical  vievv's 
either  adverse  or  favourable  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  dogma. 
But  It  is  a  subject  (I  speak  throughout  of  the  laity  only)  to  which 
they  pay  very  little  heed,  and  whose  minutias  they  would  declare 
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themselves  incompetent  to  prononnce  on.  It  is  rare,  I  believe,  for 
a  Lancashire  parent  to  supply  the  lack  of  doctrinal  teaching  at 
school  by  giving  it  at  home,  as  was,  and  to  some  extent  is  still, 
the  case  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  less  uncommon  for  him  to  ask  the 
schoolmaster  what  is  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  dogmatic 
instruction  given  in  the  school.  Sometimes  a  boy  is  sent  to  a  par- 
ticular school  because  it  is  kept  by  a  Church  of  England  man,  or 
a  Wesleyan,  or  a  Baptist,  and  the  father  wishes  to  encourage  a 
member  of  his  ovvu  communion.  But  this  is  a  social  or  personal 
motive,  not  a  religious  one ;  and,  except  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  doctrinal  character  of  the  school  is  the  very  last  »' 
thing  that  sways  the  mind  of  a  father  and  mother  in  choosing  a 
place  for  their  son  or  daughter. 

That  this  is  so  does  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  admit  of  Testimony  of 
proof  po- itive.     I  can  only  say  that  it  was  so  represented  to  me  by  this  apathy: 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  almost  every  parent  and  every  school-  parents  of  dif- 
master  whom  I  questioned,  and  was  admitted  by  many  clergymen  ferent  denomi- 
who  deplored  it.     It  seemed,  as  fav  as  I  could  judge,  to  be  equally  nations. 
common  in  all  denominations.     Church  of  England   parents  take  The  Church  of 
it  as  natural  that  their  children  should  learn  the  catechism,  but  they  I'^^g'^i^d. 
don't  ask  for  it  where  it  is  not  taught,*  nor  care  how  it  is  taught,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  any  meaning  is  attached  to  the  words  got  by  rote. 
They  have  certainly  no  desire  whatever  that  their  sons  should  be 
educated  apart  from  Dissenters.  When  the  question  is  put  to  them, 
the)'  express  themselves  pleased  that  religion  should  be  recognized  in 
the  school ;  scarcely  one,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  ever  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  wish  that  teaching  should  be  what  is  called  *' distinctive." 
It  is  very  much  the  same  with  the  Nonconformists.     The  Wes-  The  Wesley- 
leyans,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  willing  tliat  their  children  shovdd  learn  ^"*- 
the  Church  Catechism,  if  it  is  taught  to  the  rest ;  otherwise  they 
don't  care.     Tlie  Independents  and  Presbyterians — both  of  them  Congregation- 
numerous  bodies  in  the  large  towns — seem  to  be,  especially  the  alists  and  Pres- 
latter,  both  more    attached  to  dogma  and  more    oi^posed  to  the    J''^''^^^- 
Church  Catechism.    The  Friends  object  to  fixed  dogmatic  teaching.  Friends. 
and  the  Baptists  protest  on  special  grounds  against  the  introihictory  Baptists. 
part  of  the  Catechism,  which  is,  indeed,  as  applied  to  unbaptized 
children,  confessedly  out  of  place.     The  objections  made  by  the 
Unitarians — a  body  particularly  influential  in  Lancashire— and  by  Unitarians. 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  or  Swedcnborgians,  go  even  deeper,  Swedenbor- 
and  strike  at  the  whole  basis  of  the  Catechism.     I  have  on  record  giaus. 
cases  in  Avhich  members  of  all  these  six  last-mentioned  denomiua-  Instances 
tions  remonstrated  against  their  children  learning  the  Catechism,  "f  «hjections 
The  result  of  the  remonstrance  varied  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
school  and  the  temper  of  the  master.       Thus,  in  one  instance,  an 
orthodox    Nonconformist    minister    objecting    to    the    Catechism, 
the  rules  of  the  school  were  alleged,  and  he  refused  to  send  his 


made. 


*  Cliurch  (if  I'",nglan(l  parents,  I  Mas  told,  often  complain  of  the  rule  in  the  Oxford 
local  examinations,  that  the  rudiments  of  faith  and  religion  shall  be  a  necessary  sub- 
ject unless  the  candidate  asks  to  be  excused  "  Conscientiic  causa.''  They  cannot 
make  thiH  declaration,  and  their  nons,  being  at  schools  where  the  Catechism  is  not 
taugnt,  are  at  a  disadvantage  wlien  examined  in  it. 
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son.*  In  another  tho  Unitarians  of  the  town,  knowing  that  the 
regulations  could  not  or  w^ould  not  be  relaxed,  sent  all  their 
children  to  schools  at  a  distance.  In  a  third  a  Baptist  protesting, 
his  son  was  excused  the  earlier  questions  of  the  Catechism.  In  a 
fourth  the  schoolmaster  told  me  that  he  had  succeeded  in  removing 
the  objections  of  a  Congregationalist  parent.  In  a  good  many  others 
the  masters  seemed  to  have  yielded,  and  in  several  they  said  that, 
without  appearing  to  make  any  difference,  they  catechized  only 
the  Church  of  England  boys.  There  were  also  many  instances, 
chiefly  of  schools  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns,  where  the 
question  seemed  to  have  never  been  raised  at  all,  and  all  the 
children — some  Nonconformists  among  them — were  taught  the 
Catechism  alike.  It  w^ns  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  in  such 
cases  whether  the  parents'  attention  had  ever  been  called  to  the 
matter,  but  I  was  informed,  and  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact, 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  Nonconformists  did  know  that  their 
children  were  learning  Church  of  England  formularies,  and  made 
no  difficulty  about  it.  The  cause  of  this  at  first  sight  singular  phe- 
nomenon appeared  to  be  this — that  since  the  thing  had  never  been 
made  matter  of  controversy,  and  was  not  asserted  as  a  right  against 
them,  no  principle  was  felt  to  be  involved  in,  and  no  passion 
excited  by,  it.  The  advent  of  an  agitator  on  one  side  or  the  other 
might  at  any  moment  have  dispelled  this  pleasing  calm,  which 
existed,  not  because  the  question  had  been  settled,  but  because  it 
had  never  been  raised. 

The  position  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  of  course  different  from 
that  of  other  Nonconformists.  They  cannot  possibly  suffer  their 
children  to  learn  the  Catechism  or  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  enforce  these  on  all  scholars  is  virtually 
to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  the  school.  They  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  very  numerous  in  Lancashire,  and  although  in 
the  large  towns  many  are  poor  Irish,  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  grammar  school  instruction,  many  more  are  Lancashire  people, 
occupying  a  good  position  in  society,  and  anxious  not  to  sever 
themselves  educationally,  or  in  any  other  way,  from  the  body  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  Tliese  liberal  feelings  are  frequently  not 
discouraged  by  their  priests,  who,  being  also  Englishmen  born, 
are  not  disposed  to  insist  with  ultramontane  rigour  on  the  entire 
isolation  of  Roman  Catholic  boys,  and  their  education  in  exclu- 
sively denominational  schools.  I  was  led  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
if  the  grammar  schools  were  open  to  them,  Roman  Catholic  boys 
would  freely  resort  thither  (as  in  some  cases  they  do  already). f 

*  This  was  one  of  the  most  definite  cases  of  hardship  that  came  before  me,  for  there 
■was  no  other  good  school  in  the  town,  and  the  grammar  school  had  been  founded  before 
the  Eeformation.     It  was  reported  to  me  by  the  bead-master  of  the  school. 

f  As  an  illustration,  I  may  cite  the  case  of  the  grammar  (now  virtually  an  elemen- 
tary) school  at  Eccleston,  in  the  parish  of  Frescot.  Roman  Catholics  are  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  one  brings  his  boy  to  the  school  the  master  tells  him 
that  it  is  usual  to  read  and  give  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  and  inquires  if  he  has 
any  objection  to  his  son's  joining  in  this.  The  parents  answer  that  the  boy  must  not 
learn  the  Catechism,  but  may  read  and  learn  Scripture.  The  school  goes  on  smoothly, 
and  the  Ivoman  Catholics  use  it  freely.  In  another  place  I  was  told  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  had  himself  caused  two  boys  to  be  sent  to  the  grammar  school,  where 
they  would  be  required  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  version. 
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Some  priests  would  enjoin  them  not  to  attend  pi-ayers  or  read  in 
any  but  the  Douay  veraion  of  the  Bible :  others  would  be  content 
to  waive  these  points,  or  pass  them  over  in  a  discreet  silence ;  by 
few  or  none  Avould  any  difficulty  be  raised  except  on  the  question 
of  the  Catechism.  But  on  this  they  would  be  inexorable,  and  it 
was  not  without  strong  feeling  that  they  complained  of  a  rule 
which  excluded  them  alone  fron^  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  every 
other  Christian  community.  "  They  exclude  us  from  civic  privi- 
leges, and  then  turn  round  and  tell  us  we  are  bad  citizens." 

The  actual  condition  of  the  schools  is  a  fair  reflection  of  the  (^,)  Preseut 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  parents.    To  the  statistical  view  of  their  condition  of  the 
religious  instruction,  given  in  the  Tables,  it  is  necessary  to  add  only  ^^l^ools  as 
the  impression  which  I  received  in  visiting  them  and  questioning  the  lelio-ious 
masters  minutely  and  at  length  upon  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the  teaching. 
difficulties  which  are  supposed  to  beset  them.  In  those  schools  where 
dogma  is  not  enforced,  things  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  a  peaceable 
and  satlsfactor}'  way.      There  Avas  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  children  of  different  creeds,  still  less  to  betray  the  latent  fire  of 
theological  hatred.   Sometimes  the  master  declared  he  did  not  know 
which  were  Church  of  England  children  and  which  the  children  of 
Dissenters.     All  seemed  to  join  with  equal  heartiness  in  the  con- 
cluding hymn  or  prayer,  where  such  was  the  custom  of  the  school. 
In  no  single  case  did  I  hear  that  any  antagonism  had  arisen  among 
the  scholars,  or  that  they  so  nuich  as  knew  to  what  church  each 
other's  parents  belonged.    It  was  indeed  evident  when,  desirlno-  to 
learn  the  proportions  of  each  persuasion,  I  asked  Church  of  England 
boys,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  so  forth,  to  stand  up  in 
succession,  how  new  the  idea  was  to  them  of  being  asked  about 
their  religion.    Often  they  could  hardly  be  made  to  understand  what 
I  meant,  and  it  was  only  by  dlscovei'Ing  which  church  or  Sunday 
school  they  went  to  that  I  could  get  at  a  trustworthy  result.    Kine 
masters  out  of  ten  declared  to  me  that  they  had  never  found  any 
difficulty  whatever  connected  with  religious  teaching  or  difference 
of  creed.    Those  who  gave  no  dogmatic  teaching  said  that  the  only  pians  adopted 
question  they  had   found  arise  M'as  with   Roman   Catholics,  who  by  school- 
occaslonall}-,  though  very  rarely,  wished  their  sous  to  be  absent  from  ™''st<^^^- 
prayers  or  the  Bible  reading.     In  such  cases,  they  allowed  a  boy  In  schools 
to  come    at  9.15  Instead  of  9  a.m.,   or   to  learn  some  other  lesson  "^vhere  all  de- 
whi!c  the  Scrqiture  reading  was  In  progress.    Those  who  taught  m-^.  .^j^ijtte^ 
but  did  not  enforce  the  Church  catechism,  either  taught  it  to  all 
till  an  objection  was  made  (in  which  case  they  excused  the  objector), 
or  they  inquired  which  boys  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  thereafter  taught  them  only,  keeping  the  others  employed  in 
some  other  way — perhaps  at  preparation  or  with  extra  arithmetic. 
Thev  (lid  nf)t  find  this,  they  assured  me,  offensive  either  to  their 
own  feelings  or  to  tho.»e  of  any  boy  In  the  school,  nor  did  It  to 
any  appreciable  extent  disturb  Its  unity  or  the  symmetry  of  its 
organization.     For  their  (mni   part  they  did  not  see  why  anyone 
should    find   difficulty    in    what  they   found   so  simple  and    easy. 
They  had,  of  course,  an  obvious  motiv(!  fin-  desiring  the  presence 
of  Dissenters  j   and  I  believe  that  the  cases  are  very  few  indeed  in 
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instances  of 
schools  where 
dogmatic 
teaching  is 
enforced  : 
Rolton. 


Burv. 


which  a  schoohnaster  would  be  found  unwilling  to  defer  to  the 
conscientious  objections  of  any  nonconforming  parent.  So  much 
for  the  schools  which  are  now  practically  open  to  all  denominations: 
a  few  words  more  in  detail  may  seem  to  be  required  for  those  in 
Avhich  Church  of  England  dogma  is  compulsory. 

Bolton  grammar  school  is  by  its  situation,  if  not  by  its  endow- 
ment, one  of  the  most  important  in  Lancashire.  It  was  founded 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  nothing  in  the  foundation 
deed  to  prescribe  any  specific  form  of  religious  instruction.  By 
a  byelaw  emanating  from  its  governing  body,  the  Church  cate- 
chism is  enforced  upon  all  scholars.  Protestant  nonconformists 
generally  use  the  school,  though  some  of  them  have  objected,  and 
refused  to  send  their  sons  on  such  conditions.  The  Homan  Catho- 
lics do  not  come,  and  having  no  good  school  of  their  own  in  the 
place,  complain  bitterly  of  their  exclusion. 

The  cuiiosity  of  this  case  is  that  hard  by  the  ancient  grammar 
school  there  stands  a  sort  of  proprietary  school,  founded  as  a 
strictly  Church  of  England  institution,  in  which  the  Church 
catechism  is  not  enforced,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  would 
diminish  the  income  from  capitation  fees. 

Kirkham  is  a  small  country  town,  in  the  Fylde  district,  the 
revenues  of  whose  grammar  school  already  exceed  500/.  per 
annum.  Its  origin  is  unknown ;  but  the  earliest  of  the  existing 
endowments  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  (a.d. 
1658).  The  indenture  of  that  date  requires  the  schoolmaster  to 
be  a  Protestant,  but  says  no  w^ord  respecting  religious  instruc- 
tion. A  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  a.d.  1840,  com- 
mands the  head-master  to  ''  take  especial  care  that  all  the  boys 
''  are  regularly  instructed  in  the  Church  catechism,  and  that  they 
"  receive  a  good  religious  education,  suitable  to  their  respective 
"  ages  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ritual,  and  doctrines, 
*'  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  now  established." 

The  Protestant  nonconformists  of  the  place,  who  are  few  in 
number,  seem  to  have  made  little  or  no  objection ;  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  numerous,  stay  away  altogether.  I  heard  of 
one  case  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  parent,  having  sent  liis  son, 
was,  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Catechism,  obliged  to  with- 
draw him  after  a  few  wrecks. 

The  grammar  school  of  Bury  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  made 
his  trustees  a  domlnantly  clerical  body,  and  who,  besides  prescrib- 
ing a  religious  instruction  in  strict  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  ordered  that  the  boys  should  regularly 
attend  church  on  certain  Sundays  and  holidays.  These  directions 
are  rigidly  observed,  except  as  to  the  attendance  on  Sundays.    Most 


*  This  hyelaw  says,  "  The  head-master  shall  take  especial  care  that  the  hoys  be 
"  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Church  catechism  and  receive  in  strict  accordance  with 
"  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church  such  other  religious  instruction 
"  as  may  be  suitable  to  their  respective  ages  and  acquirements.  The  master  and 
"  boys  shall  attend  the  church  every  Friday  during  Lent ;  the  boys  shall  repeat  the 
"  the  catechism  in  the  parish  church  on  some  Friday  during  Lent." 
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of  the  Protestant  nonconformists  have,  under  the  discreet  manage- 
ment of  the  present  head-master,  who  is  popular  in  the  town,  been 
found  willing  to  attend  the  school.  The  Unitarians,  however, 
who  are  numerous  and  powerful,  stay  away,  and  without  denying 
the  justice  of  an  arrangement  ordered  by  the  founder,  they  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  regret  that  so  good  a  school  should  have 
received  an  exclusive  character  which  prevented  them  from  using 
it.  Here  the  foundation  is  so  recent,  and  the  founder  so  express, 
that  no  one  professed  to  argue  against  the  restriction,  except 
iipon  those  general  grounds  of  public  policy  Avhich  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  justify  interference  with  the  wishes  of  a  founder. 
Everybody  in  the  town  spoke  well  of  the  })resent  management,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  was  given  to  understand  that  with  a  less  conci- 
liatory head-master  difficulties  might  arise,  which,  in  a  place  Avhere 
pohtical  feehng  ran  so  high,  might  go  fiir  to  seriously  injure  the 
school. 

At  Clitheroe,  a  town  of  some  7,000  people,  one  half  of  tliem,  I  was  Clitheroe. 
told,  Nonconformists,  there  is  a  grammar  school  of  considerable 
note,  founded  by  King  Philip  and  Queen  jMary  in  1554.  Neitlier 
the  charter  nor  the  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  governors,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  a.d.  1622,  under  the  authority 
of  a  decree  of  Chancery,  make  any  mention  of  religious  instruction. 
The  last  set  of  rules  made  by  the  governors,  and  approved  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  A.D.  1835,  order  that  "  the  course  of  educa- 
"  tion  at  the  school,  shall  be  religious,  according  to  the  tenets  of 
"  the  established  church,  classical,  mathematical  and  commercial." 
The  head-master  construes  this  as  making  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  catechism  compulsory  on  all  scholars.  He  said  that  he  had 
never  had  any  formal  objection  from  a  parent,  but  that  if  he  had, 
he  should  probably  feel  it  his  duty,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  exclude  rather  than  excuse  the  boy.  Roman 
Catliolics  seemed  to  be  few  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
such  as  there  might  be  were  of  course  excluded,*  nor  would  it  avail 
them  to  invoke  the  shades  of  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary-t 

For  the  sake  of  a  comparison  with  these  schools,  it  may  be  well  Instances  of 
briefly  to  describe   the  position  of  several  others   not  enforcing  tiJe"eachino-^^ 
dogmatic  teaching.  is  not  distinc- 

In  the  great  town  of  Preston  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho-  tjve  : 
lie  dissenters  are  numerous.     At  the  grammar  school,  managed,    *^^  °"' 
as  has  been   already  stated,  by  the  ToAvn  Council,  the  Bible  is 
taught  to  all  the  boys,  except  to  such  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews 
as  may  object  (which  they  rarely  do)  :    and  the  head-master,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  gives  such  comments  as 

*  I  wns  given  to  understand,  however,  that  .some  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic  boy 
had  been  in  the  school,  having  been  tacitly  excused  from  some  at  least  of  the  relicious 
teaching 

t  In  N^arrington  a  chancery  scheme  of  so  recent  a  date  as  18ii5  restricts  the  grammar 
school  to  children  belonging  to  the  Cluirch  of  England  ;  its  words  are,  "The  head- 
"  master  sliall  with  due  diligence  instruct  the  scholars  in  the  prin(.'ij)les  of  the  Chris- 
"  tian  religion  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  lOngland,  and  (or  that 
"  purpose  shall  cause  them  to  learn  and  repeat,  and  shall  explain  to  them,  the  Church 
"   catechism." 
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he  thinks  cnlcul.'itcd  to  explain  the  menning  without  treading  on 
controversial  ground.  One  of  the  under-masters  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  about  half  the  boys  are,  as  I  was  informed.  Noncon- 
formists, liecently  a  prize  given  for  religious  knowledge  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  Homan  Catholic  boy,  and  a  school  scholarship  gained 
by  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister.  Every  person  whom  I  saw 
spoke  favourably  of  the  school,  and  remarked  on  the  confidence 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  all  parties  in  the  town. 

Qolxie.  Ii^  ^^^^  grammar  school  of  Colne,  a  quiet  little  town  on  the  verge 

of  those  great  purple  moors  which  form  the  borderland  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  I  found  a  somewhat  peculiar  system  prevail- 
ing. All  scholars  read  and  are  questioned  in  the  Bible,  and  learn 
also  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Com.mandments :  no  other  dogmatic 
teaching  is  given.  One-third  of  the  scholars  are  Independents, 
one- third  Wesleyans,  one-third  Church  of  England  and  Koman 
Catholics  (these  latter  being  very  scantily  represented).  About 
seven  years  ago  the  master  of  this  school  Avas  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  belonging  to  the  Inghamite  persuasion. 

Goosnargh.  Goosnargh  is   a    village,    six  miles    from    Preston,   where   the 

endowed  country  school  is  managed  by  the  TAventy-four  of  the 
parish.  The  Bible,  Avithout  questions  on  its  meaning,  is  taught  to 
all  the  scholars,  and  the  Church  of  England  catechism  to  all  except 
six  Nonconformists  and  some  Roman  Catholics.  Of  these  latter 
some  do  not  join  in  the  prayers.  There  has  never,  according  to  the 
master's  report,  been  any  dispute  or  jealousy  in  the  school  respect- 
ing matters  of  religion,  and  everything  goes  on  at  present  quite 
smoothly. 

Stand.  At  Stand,  one  of  the  outermost  suburbs  of  Manchester,  there  is 

a  small  grammar  school,  whose  trustees  are  all  Unitarians,  and 
whose  head-master  is  a  Unitarian  minister.  The  Bible  is  read  by 
the  master  with  his  boarders  only,  and  there  is  no  dogmatic 
instruction  of  any  kind.  Most  of  the  boarders  Avere  Unitarians, 
Avhile  the  day-boys  Avere  e<]ually  divided  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  nonconforming  bodies. 

Lane  Head.  There  is  a  curious  little  school,  AAith  a  very  small  endowment, 

at  a  place  called  Lane  Head,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Eccleston, 
near  Garstang.  It  is  managed  by  the  committees  of  an  Indepen- 
dent and  a  Baptist  congregation,  acting  jointly,  and  empoAvering 
the  Independent  minister  to  superintend  and  examine  the  school. 
The  master  is  a  Baptist ;  so  are  many  of  the  children  ;  the  rest  are 
Independents,  Church  of  England,  and  Roman  Catholics  (numerous 
hereabouts).  The  Bible  is  read  and  explained ;  but  no  further 
doctrinal  teaching  is  given.  Singularly  enough,  this  school,  Avhich 
has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  Nonconformists,  Avas 
founded  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Friends  school        in    Lancaster    I   came   across  an  endowed  school  of  a    rather 

at  Lancaster,  peculiar  nature,  not  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Charity 
Commission,  though  its  income  averages  about  50/.  a  year. 
It  belongs  to  and  is  managed  by  the  Friends'  Meeting  of  the 
town,  a  connuittee  of  Avhom  appoint  the  master,  giving  him  the 
endowment  and  the  room  rent  free,  and  letting  him  charge  Avhat 
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fees  he  pleases.  The  master  was  In  this  case  himself  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  not  one  of  the  children  was, 
the  majority  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  Two  were 
Eoman  Catholics.  Scripture  was  taught,  but  no  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion given: 

I  have  selected  these  examples  merely  as  instancing  the  variety 
of  arrangements  as  respects  religious  teaching.  The  three  latter 
are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  endowed  schools  in  Lancashire 
coming  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  any  nonconforming  communities.  I  should  have  been 
glad,  had  space  permitted,  to  have  laid  before  yon  the  complete 
results  of  my  questions  in  every  school,  since  they  pointed,  ahnost 
without  exception,  to  the  same  conclusion — that  parents  are  very 
little  sensitive  respecting  the  religious  teaching  given  to  their 
children,  and  that  schoolmasters  of  tact,  whatever  their  own  per- 
suasion, find  it  perfectly  easy,  if  they  are  left  unhampered  by 
rules,  to  give  such  teaching,  dogmatic  or  undogmatic,  as  they 
think  it  their  duty  to  give,  without  either  violating  the  con- 
scientious feelings  of  any  parent  or  interfering  with  the  organi-  Illustrations 
zation  of  their  school.  A  few  illustrations  drawn  from  schools  of  ^ot  endowed 
a  different  class  may  possibly  help  to  confirm  this  position. 

In   the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  was  frequently  brought  into  («) 

communication  with  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  had  occasion  ^','°™  Pnvy 
to  observe  the  working  of  the  Privy  Council  system.  It  is  too  schools. 
notorious  to  require  proof  that  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Society,  in  which  the  religious  teaching  is  given  on 
Church  of  England  principles,  are  very  largely  used  by  the 
children  of  Nonconformists.  I  was  informed  that  such  children 
are  generally,  even  where  there  is  no  conscience  clause,  excused 
from  learning  the  Church  catechism,  or  would  be  excused  if  their 
parents  chose  to  object.  Very  often  tliey  do  not  object,  perhaps 
just  because  no  attempt  is  made  to  compel  them  to  learn  the 
Catechism  ahmg  with  the  rest.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  The 
British  schools,  which  are  mainly  supported  by  Dissenters,  and 
in  which  no  doctrinal  instruction  is  given,  are  used  with  equal 
readiness  by  the  parents  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  this  though  there  may  be  a  ])lentiful  supply  of  National 
{i.e.,  Church  of  England)  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus, 
in  Manchester,  at  one  of  these  British  schools  which  I  visited, 
unconnected  with  any  denomination,  I  found  on  inquiry  that 
about  52  per  cent,  of  tlie  children  then  in  school  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  case  of  another,  whicli  was  supported  by  and  associated 
with  a  religious  denomination  whose  doctrines  differ  widely  from 
those  of  tlie  Establislied  Ciiurch,  was  even  more  remarkable. 
Here  the  distinctive  theological  teachiiog  of  the  religious  body 
in  ([ucstion  was  given  to  every  child  in  the  school  except  the 
Ivoman  Catholics,  numbering  between  20  and  30,  who  were,  how- 
ever, recpiircd  to  read  the  IJibIc  in  the  Douay  version.  Takinij; 
the  liighcfct   class    in  this   tcliool,  I   found   that  of  35  boys,   17 
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belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  5  were  Wesleyan?,  3  Inde- 
pendents, 2  Unitarian.*,  and  8  belonged  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church.  The  teachers  assured  me  that  this  proportion  was  just 
that  which  prevailed  throughout  the  school,  except  that  in  the 
lower  classes  I  should  have  found  more  Roman  Catholics.  About 
47  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  boys  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

Inqitiring  from  those  certificated  masters  whose  experience 
enabled  them  to  speak  on  such  a  matter,  I  was  informed  that  this 
was  the  rule,  and  that  in  every  British  school  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  a  large  number  of  Church  of  England  children 
would  be  found.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  true  from 
casual  inquiries  made  here  and  there  as  opportunity  offered — as, 
for  instance,  at  Wigan,  where  the  Presbyterian  school  contained  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Church  of  England  children.  In  all 
these  cases  there  were  good  National  schools  close  by,  where  the 
boy.s  might  have  received  a  strict  dogmatic  instruction,  had  their 
parents  so  wished  it. 

A  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  case  of  schools  sup- 
ported by  Nonconformist  congregations,  several  of  which  I  visited. 
At  one  in  Liverpool,  belonging  to  the  Independents,  boys  of  all 
Protestant  denominations  were  to  be  found  in  the  school,  one- 
third  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  At  another  in  Man- 
chester, 25  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  Independents  (the  deno- 
mination to  which  the  school  belonged) ;  20  per  cent,  were  Church 
of  England  ;  25  per  cent.  Wesleyans ;  and  the  rest  apparently 
Dissenters  of  other  bodies.  Both  these  schools  were  expressly 
under  the  control  of,  and  held  in  buildings  belonging  to,  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  boys  who  filled  them  came,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  from  respectable  homes.  Their  parents  appeared  to  be 
persons  regularly  attending  some  place  of  worship. 

The  last  evidence  to  be  adduced  is  that  supplied  by  private 
schools.  Those  which  I  visited  Avere  kept  by  persons  of  all  de- 
nominations, who  seldom  gave  any  distinctive  doctrinal  teaching. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  content  to  read  the  Bible,  asking, 
perhaps,  some  questions  on  the  narratives  contained  in  it,  and  that 
Avas  all.  Very  few  indeed  have  returned  themselves  as  teaching 
either  the  Church  catechism  or  any  other  manual  of  doctrine. 
Their  schools  are  attended  promiscuously  by  children  of  all  deno- 
minations, and  they  were  unanimous  in  assuring  me  that  parents 
rarely  requested  them  to  give  any  dogmatic  teaching,  and  that  they 
had  never  found  difference  of  creed  among  their  pupils  give  rise  to 
the  slightest  difficulty. 

In  a  few  private  schools,  girls'  schools  as  well  as  boys',  however, 
I  did  find  dogmatic  instruction.  Where  the  teachei',  belonging  him- 
self or  herself  to  the  Church  of  England,  gave  this  through  the 
medium  of  the  Church  catechism,  all  or  most  of  the  children 
learnt  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  whatever  their  creed.  Where, 
being  a  Nonconformist,  the  master  or  mistress  used  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  the  same  result  followed. 
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Just  as  Nonconformist  children  in  one  scliool  learnt  the  Chnrch 
catechism  without  objecting,  so  in  others*  Church  of  England 
children  learnt  the  Presbyterian  catechism  with  equal  readiness. 
The  parents  Avere  well  pleased  that  some  creed  should  be  taught, 
and  did  not  care  which  creed. 

Putting  all  these  flicts  together,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  General  con- 
parents  and  of  schoolmasters,  the  actual  condition  of  the  endowed  elusions  from 
schools,  ilkistrated  as  it  is  by  the  parallel  cases  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Congregational,  and  the  private  boys'  and  girls'  schools ; 
and  the  total  absence  in  all  tlie  schools  I  visited  of  anything  to 
indicate  a  "  reli«j;iou3  difficulty,"  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  Protestant  parents  do  not  demand  any  distinctive  dog- 
matic teaching  for  their  chiklren. 

2.  That  they  do  not  generally  object  to  any  such  teaching,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  forced  upon  them. 

3.  That  they  desire,  though  not  earnestly,  that  religion  should 
be  in  some  way,  however  vague  or  genei'al,  recognized  in  the  school. 

4.  That  Roman  Catholic  parents  would  not  generally  refuse 
to  use  such  Protestant  schools  as  consented  to  exempt  their 
sons  from  doctrinal  teaching  and  from  attendance  at  Protestant 
prayers. 

5.  That  there  are  no  practical  difficulties  in  receiving  boys  of 
different  creeds  in  the  same  schools,  and  giving,  to  some  at  least, 
a  distinctive  rehgious  teaching. 

If  the  facts  above  stated  have  any  force,  the  conclusions  to  which  Tlieir  bearing 
thev  point  have  no  doubt  a  scope  wider   than  that  of  the  present  on  what  is 
Inquiry  :  they  seem  to  tell  against  the  need  of  a  denominational  "^''^^  y^^       , 
system  of  education  at  all.     Many  of  the  persons  whom  I  con-  syi=tem. 
suited  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  this,  and  to  declare  their  conviction 
that  denominationnlism,  as  it  now  exists,  Avas  aggravating  religious 
differences,   injuring  the   quality  of  education,  and  becoming  an 
instrument  of  mischief  in  the  liands  of  extreme  men  of  all  parties. 
Such  questions  it  is  happily  needless  to  discuss  here.     The  problem, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Lancashire  endowed  schools  and  to  the  educa- 
tion of  those  classes  for  whom   the  Government  schools  are  not 
intended,  is   a  far   simpler  one,  and  seems   to   admit  of  an  easy 
solution. 

Among  those  persons  whose  views  you  directed  me  to  ascertain,  Views  enter- 
there  appeared  to  be  four  opinions,  or  rather  four  types  of  opinion,  tained  in  Lan- 

•    1     ^^  ■!•  HM  ,-> cashire  restiect- 

mainly  prevaihng.     1  hey  were  these:  ^  _        ing  the  proper 

(a.)  That  the  grammar  schools  should  be  definitely  recognized  arrangements 
as  Church  of   i^ngland  schools,  their  trustees  and  teachers  being  *""''  re'lgious 
all  members  of  the  Establishment;  the  instruction  given  in  them  .^choois^ 
regulated  by  the  Church  catechism  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  titron"^  Church 
and  the  Prayer-book  alone  used  in  worship.     This  system,  as  has  of'EngUind 
been  stated,  is  seldom  carried  out  in  its  fulness  in   Lancashire ;  ^'^^ 
nor  did  I  find  many  persons  advocating  it,  owing,  apparently, 


■■■  This  was  especially  ihe  case  in  Liverpool,  where  many  of  the  school  masters  and 
mistresscH  are  Scotch  innnigrants. 
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to  the  dan!];er  foreseen  of  seemlno;  to  involve  the  grammar  schools 
in  political  embioihnents. 

(/;.)  Exactly  opposed  to  these  persons  stands  another  party,  who 
Vv'ish  to  see  education  wholly  secular,  and  the  management  of  the 
schools  disconnected — legally,  at  least — from  any  one  religious 
communion.  This,  like  the  view  last-mentioned,  appeared  to  be 
held  as  a  part  of  a  political  theory  too  Vv'ell  known  to  require 
description.  Those  working  men  with  whom  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  conversing  exj^ressed  almost  universally  their  own  desire  for 
such  a  system.  Whether  this  was,  as  they  said  it  was,  the  desire 
of  their  class  generally,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Between  these  extremes  there  were  many  intermediate  schemes 
of  compromise.     Two  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned. 

(c.)   A  third  view  was  that  of  those  who,  while  recognizing  the 

grammar  schools  as  being  primarily  and  legally  connected  with  the 

Church  of  England,  desire  to  make  them,  so  far  as  education  goes, 

accessible  to  all  classes.     "  The  teaching  of  the  Church  catechism 

"  ouglit,"  said  these  persons,  "  to  be  the  rule  in  all  endowed  schools, 

'^  but  we  are  willing  to   exempt   boys  whose   parents  may  object 

"  on  conscientious  grounds.     This  is,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 

'•  without  any  rule  at  all,  the  practice  in  many  schools  already. 

*'  It  is  also  that  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Charity 

"  Commission,  whose  practice  it  has  been  to  insert  in  their  recent 

"  schemes  for  grammar  schools  a  clause  prescribing  religious  in- 

"  struction  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 

"  but   exempting    those    whose    parents   conscientiously  object." 

Some  people    said  that  as  a  matter  of  theory  they  would  prefer 

to  have  no  such  clause,  thinking  that  it  brought  into  full  light  the 

evidence  of  religious   differences  which  may,  as  far  as  schools  are 

concerned,  be  practically  ignored.      They  did  not  regard  it,  so  far 

as  I  could  understand,   as  positively  injurious  to  the   Church  of 

England,  but  merely,  looked  at  as  a  matter  of  taste,  as  unpleasant, 

appearing  to  coerce  them  into  what  they  would  have  done  of  their 

own  accord.     The  same  view  Avas  put  strongly  to  me  by  several 

clergymen   Avho  declared  themselves    ready  to  accept  such  as  an 

arrangement,  if  not  commanded.   The  Nonconformists  made  a  very 

similar  objection  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.    In  practice,  they 

said,  the  clause  gave  them  all  that  was  needed  to  secure  freedom 

of  conscience,  but     they  had    rather  not   be    put,   as  it    seemed 

to  them,   into   the    attitude   of     persons  begging  off    something 

'  which     they  admitted    no    one's    right    to    enforce.        They  did 

not,  they  said,    desire — any   more  than  the  Church  of  England 

desired — the    fact  of  Nonconformity   to  be  obtruded.     Xor  did 

they  admit  that  the  foundation  schools  belonged  of  right  to  one 

religious  body  more  than  another. 

(d)  Lastly,  I  found  others  who  sought  to  make  the  instruction 
of  the  schools  wholly  undenominational,  although  still  religious. 
As  long,  they  argued,  as  you  make  the  Church  Catechism  the  rule 
of  the  school,  so  long  will  Nonconformists,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  look  upon  the  school  as  something  alien  to  them,  and 
where  they  are  admitted  only  on  sufferance.     "  Let  the  Bible," 
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they  continued,  "be  read,  and  if  necessary,  commented  upon 
"  historically  and  practically  ;  that  is  sufficient  to  give  a  religious 
"  character  to  the  school.  Doctrine  may  be  taught  in  the  Sunday 
*'  school,  or  by  those  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  teach  it, 
"  the  father  and  mother." 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  offer  criticisms  upon  any  of  these  Probable  result 
schemes;  except  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  third  of  the  adoption 
Avould  be  tolerably,  and  the  fourth  perfectly  acceptable  to  the  great  of  these  pro-^^ 
majority  of  the  Lancashire  laity.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  no  need  posals. 
for  imposing  upon  every  school  a  scheme  with  its  positive  rules,  or 
for  maintaining  such  rules  where  they  now  exist.  Suppose  the 
principle  once  publicly  enunciated  and  recognized  that  a  grammar 
school  is  to  serve  the  whole  population  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  it  has  therefore  no  right  to  make  religious  instruction  com- 
pulsory, the  injustice  which  is  now  complained  of  in  cases  like 
Bolton,  Kirkham,  and  Clitheroe  would  at  once  be  put  a  stop  to. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  further,  and  prescribe  either  for 
all  schools,  or  by  a  special  rule  in  each  school,  the  exact  amount 
and  natui'e  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and  the  form 
which  a  parent's  objection  must  take  in  order  to  be  admitted.  To 
do  this,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  school  professedly  Church  of 
England,  and  challenge  Dissenters  to  object,  tends  to  irritate  both 
parties,  and  may  unduly  limit  the  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster. 
Although  some  teachers  will  decide  to  teach  the  catechism  to 
Church  of  England  children  and  let  the  rest  go  without  religious 
instruction,  others  will  prefer  to  waive  the  catechism  and  give 
to  all  their  scholars  an  instruction  which  is  in  a  measure  doc- 
trinal, but  also  undenominational,  and  therefore  not  objected 
to  by  parents.  As  this  latter  plan  keeps  religious  differences 
in  the  background  (whereas  a  clause  prescribing  specific  religious 
instruction  obtrudes  them),  and  as  it  is  found  to  work  well  in 
schools  like  Preston  and  Colne,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  do  any- 
thing which  should  discountenance  or  interdict  it.  School- 
masters now  generally  desire  to  give  religious  teaching,  both 
conceiving  it  to  be  their  duty  and  knowing  that  they  thereby 
satisfy  the  popular  sentiment.  They  do  not  desire  to  enforce 
dogma  on  any  boy  of  a  different  persuasion,  both  from  their 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  because  to  do  so  would  injure  the 
school  and  diminish  their  income  derived  from  the  school.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  if  things  are  simply  left  alone  (after 
redressing  any  violence  now  done  to  conscience  by  the  existing 
rules  of  a  school)  they  will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
settle  themselves.  If  in  the  hundredth  case  difficulties  and  disputes 
arise,  they  can  be  referred  for  adjudication  to  a  competent  authority 
empowered  to  enforce  the  principle  that  the  grammar  schools  are 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  denominations  alike. 

F.   Of  the  TEACHEiis  in  Endowed  Schools. 

In  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  endowed  schools  in  Lancashire  Number  and 
the   original    foundation    i)rovided   two    masters,   the    inferior    of  1'"^'*'°°.°^*'^® 
whom  was  generally  called  l)y  a  name  which  has  now  fallen  into  endowed 

a.  c.  i.  J  J   j£  schools. 
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some  contempt — that  of  usher.  Sometimes  a  fixed  part  of  the 
revenues  was  directed  to  be  paid  to  each  of  these  function- 
aries, as  at  Bury ;  in  other  cases  the  trustees  were  to  pay  both 
according  to  their  discretion.  In  a  few  instances,  as  at  Lan- 
caster,  new  endowments  were  engrafted  on  the  old  one  to  procure 
or  to  make  better  provision  for  the  support  of  an  assistant-master  ; 
and  even  where  no  such  provision  exists,  the  increase  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  number  of  boys  seeking  entrance  to  the  school 
has  generally  led  either  the  governors  or  the  head-master  to 
appoint  one  or  more  assistants,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
estabhshment.  Thus  it  is  now  only  the  small  country  schools  which 
are  left  altogether  to  the  mercy  of  one  teacher,  while  such  schools 
as  those  of  Manchester  and  Lancaster  employ  a  considerable  staff. 

Some  seven  or  eight  schools  possess  a  separate  master  for 
modem  languages,  and  about  the  same  number  have  made  regular 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  drawing,  usually  by  engaging  the 
services  of  some  person  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  school — 
often  a  government  teacher — who  comes  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  per  week. 

The  relation  of  the  several  masters  to  one  another  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  school.  In  the  older  schools,  where 
the  usher  is  as  much  a  part  cf  the  foundation  as  the  master,  he 
is  generally  appointed  by  the  governing  body,  with  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  head-master,  and  is  therefore  considered 
to  be  responsible  to  and  dismissible  by  the  trustees  only.  This 
is  the  case  in  Preston,  Wigan,  and  other  places.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  usher  is  a  modern  addition,  his  appointment  is 
more  frequently  left  to  the  head-master,  with  or  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  trustees.  And  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
assistant  master  or  masters  is  or  are  paid  by  the  head-master  out 
of  his  profits,  without  any  recourse  to  the  trustees,  the  power  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  rests  with  the  head-master  alone.  Here, 
in  fact,  as  elsewhere,  the  power  of  the  purse  draws  every  other 
power  in  its  train :  and  as  at  Penworthara,  where  there  are 
several  assistants,  the  trustees  are  held  to  appoint  all  since  they 
pay  all  out  of  the  endowment ;  so  at  Lancaster  the  head-master 
appoints  and  pays  all  but  the  second  master,  who  exists  as  a  part 
of  the  foundation.  Where  the  right  of  appointment  is  vested 
in  the  governing  body,  it  is  usual  for  them  either  to  consult 
the  master  in  making  a  selection  from  the  candidates,  or  to 
leave  it  wholly  to  him,  and  content  themselves  with  confirming 
his  act.  In  these  cases  it  becomes  a  question  whether  what  is 
recognized  in  practice  should  not  also  be  recognized  legally. 
And  in  those  few  instances  in  which  the  trustees  regard  the 
ushership  as  a  piece  of  private  patronage,  to  be  exercised  without 
any  reference  to  the  master,  may  it  not  be  advisable  to  with- 
draw it  from  them,  and  vest  it  in  him  alone  ?  The  question 
is  one  of  some  importance,  for  an  usher  not  appointed  by  the 
head-master  is  apt  to  think  himself  in  a  manner  independent ; 
while  the  head,  unless  he  be  a  person  of  great  tacrt  and  strong 
character,  is  un  .villing  or  unable  to  assert  an  eflPective  supremacy. 
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The  arguments  which  I  heard  given  for  leaving  the  appointment  Eeasonsfor 
with  the  governors  were  two.     First,  it  was  urged  that  this  was  leaving  the 
a  piece  of  jjatronage  which  had  always  belonged  to  them,  and  could  ^^^hTh™^"^* 
not  with  justice  be  taken  away.     Secondly,  it  was  alleged  that  the  trustees. 
trustees  act  as  a  useful  check  on  the  master,  and  prevent  him 
from  jobbing  the  appointment,  or  making  capricious  dismissals,  or 
behaving  tyrannically  towards  his  subordinates. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  others  of  at  least  equal  weight  were  Reasons  for 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  head-master.  The  head,  it  was  argued,  gi'^°g  it  to 
if  fit  for  his  post  at  all,  is  fitter  to  choose  his  assistants  than  master* 
trustees  can  possibly  be,  since  he  best  knows  both  the  require- 
ments of  the  school,  and  the  sort  of  man  who  will  carry  out  his 
own  ideas  and  supply  the  defects  he  is  conscious  of  in  his  own 
knowledge  or  skill.  "  He  is  more  likely  than  they  are  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  and  connexion  with  the  Universities,  or  with 
those  other  seminaries  whence  candidates  for  the  vacant  post  may 
be  expected.  He  can  test  their  qualifications  by  examining 
them  himself,  instead  of  leaning — as  trustees  must  generally  lean 
— upon  the  broken  reed  of  testimonials.  It  is  above  all  things 
essential  tliat  the  school  be  what  Plato  would  have  the  State,  as 
much  as  possible  One,  managed  on  one  system,  pervaded  by 
one  set  of  principles,  with  all  its  machinery  working  in  harmony 
towards  a  single  end.  This  can  be  gained  only  by  making  the 
head-master  absolute ;  by  allowing  him  to  appoint  and  dismiss  his 
lieutenants  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  To  set  up  an  imperium 
in  iviperio,  to  permit  appeals  from  under- masters  to  the  governors, 
is  fatal  to  good  order  and  discipline.  As  for  jobbery,  it  is  more 
likely  to  come  from  governors  than  from  the  head-master,  who 
has  a  direct  interest  in  tlie  prosperity  of  the  school,  and  may  be 
made  amenalle  to  the  governing  body  for  any  transgression  in  his 
duty;  whereas  the  trustees  judge  all  men  and  are  judged  of  none. 
Qms  cusiodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  That  school  succeeds  best  wherein 
there  is  no  divided  responsibility,  where  the  head  is  allowed  full 
scope  in  his  means,  and  weighed,  as  he  deserves  to  be  weighed,  by 
the  results." 

The  facts  which  I  saw  seemed  to  lend  no  small  force  to  these  Practical 
arguments.     There  was  in  Lancashire — so  much   cannot  be  said  aspect  of 
for  Wales — very  little  jobbery,  either  by  trustees  or  head-master,  ^^^^ 
but  there  was  much  greater  opportunity  for  the  head-master  to 
make  a  judicious  selection.     Where  despotic  power  was  vested 
in  the  head,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  made  an  unjust  use  of  it ; 
and  even  though   he  had,  less  harm  was   done  than  would   have 
been  caused  Ijy  a  civil  war  in  the  school  itself     The  separation  of 
the  usher's  from  the  head  master's  province,   of  which  I  have 
already  spoken   {mpra,  p.  499)  appeared  to  be  in  all  cases  a  mis- 
fortune.    Finally,  the  trustees  of  almost  all  the   most   impiortant 
schools  assured  me  that  they  were  anxious   to  have   the  advice  of 
the  head-master  in  choosing  an  usher,  and,  indeed,  whenever  they 
had  confidence  in  him  to  leave  it   wholly    in  his  hands.     It  need  Feelings  of 
scarcely    be   said  that    head-masters    themselves  took  this    view,  ih^mBcWer* 
declaring  that  it  gave  them,  so  to  speak,  a  firmer  sent  in  their 
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saddle.  One  among  them — one  of  tlie  most  eminent  in  England — 
.«aid  to  me,  "  I  believe  the  tenure  by  which  1  hold  to  be  the  best 
"  possible.  All  my  ander-masters  are  absolutely  at  my  mercy,  and 
*'I  am  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  governors."  The  hitter  half 
of  this  sentence  is  evidently  the  proper  consequence  of  the  former. 
These  considerations  led  me  to  believe  that  the  appointment 
of  under-masters  is  better  vested  in  the  head-master  than  in 
trustees.  Whether  the  latter  should  be  suffered  to  retain  any 
control  is  another  question,  in  which  I  did  not  feel  that  the  facts 
before  me  pointed  to  a  distinct  conclusion.  On  the  whole,  while 
much  may  be  said  for  leaving  the  head  perfectly  unfettered,  the 
testimony  of  some  trustees  to  the  advantage  which  they  had  found 
in  retaining  a  veto  seemed  entitled  to  great  consideration;  and 
possibly  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  to  make  the 
master's  power  of  dismissal  absolute,  Avhile  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment vested  in  him  should  require  for  its  exercise  the  consent  of 
the  trustees.  Thus  the  head-master  would  be  supreme  in  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  be  able  at  any  moment  to  rid  him- 
self of  a  person  whom,  whether  from  his  own  fault  or  the  other's, 
he  could  not  get  on  with ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  would  be 
liable  to  a  check  in  any  unworthy  exercise  of  his  patronage.  Such 
a  scheme  cannot  be  called  unimpeachable,  for  it  is  just  possible 
that  governors  might  exercise  their  veto  in  a  vexatious  way.  But 
on  the  whole  it  seems  to  com])ine  the  greatest  number  of  merits 
with  the  fewest  openings  for  abuse. 

As  to  the  further  question — the  right  of  the  head-master  to  a 
complete  control  over  his  assistants  in  the  conduct  of  the  school, 
nothing  need  be  said ;  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  power 
must  be  lodged  in  him,  although  if  he  is  wise  he  will  prefer  not 
to  let  it  appear,  and  will  seem  rather  to  lead  than  to  rule.  I 
speak  of  course  of  schools  as  at  present  constituted.  Whether 
another  and  wholly  different  arrangement  may  not  be  in  some  cases 
possible — an  arrangement  which  may  give  very  considerable  inde- 
pendence to  a  number  of  masters,  co-ordinate,  or  almost  wholly  so, 
with  the  head-master — is  a  point  to  be  afterwards  discussed. 

The  income  of  the  masters  proceeds  sometimes  from  tlie  endow- 
ment alone;  sometimes  from  endowment  and  capitation  fees  together; 
sometimes  from  both  these  with  the  addition  of  such  profit  as  can 
be  made  on  boarders.  This  last  source  of  revenue  is  so  fluctuating 
that  no  statistics  regarding  it  could  be  of  any  service ;  it  may  sink 
to  nothing  or  less  than  nothing,  since  a  large  establishment  with 
few  boarders  is  a  loss  ;  it  may  rise  to  several  thousands  a  year. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  in  a  tabular  form  the  incomes  of  head- 
masters from  fees  and  endowment,  since  some  have  and  some  have 
not  a  dwelling  house  and  garden  provided  them  ;  some  are  and 
some  are  not  charged  with  the  payment  of  assistant-masters.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  many  schools,  as,  for  example,  Burnley, 
Clitheroe,  Kirkham,  Warrington,  the  fixed  income  (that  from  the 
endowment)  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  variable  (that  from 
fees),  while  in  some,  such  as  Bolton,  Rivington,  Penwortham, 
Blackrod,    there  is   no    variable    income   whatever.     It    is   now 
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generally  admitted  to  be  an  evil  that  that  part  of  the  master's 
gains  which  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  his  own  exertions  should 
equal  or  exceed  the  part  which  does  ;  and  I  saw  abundant  proof  in 
the  torpidity  of  many  masters,  and  in  the  stories  that  reached 
me  of  the  state  of  the  schools  in  past  times,  to  believe  it  a 
very  serious  one.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  Shall  any  fixed 
plan  of  abolishing  fixed  stipends  altogether,  which  is  advocated  by  stipend  be 
some  persons  who  liold  ail  payments  not  made  for  and  by  results  to 
be  in  an  economical  point  of  view  indefensible.  Against  them  it 
was  urged  that  a  fixed  stipend  of  from  801.  to  150Z.  in  a  town 
grammar  school,  from  30Z.  to  60/.  in  a  country  school,  is  a  sum 
too  small  for  a  man  to  sit  down  comfortably  upon  in  idleness.  It 
may  possibly  lessen,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  stimulus  of  self- 
interest  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  great  effect  in  inducing 
men  of  ability  and  education  to  compete  for  these  posts,  men  who 
could  not  be  had  for  what  the  fees  alone  would  produce.  "  Such 
"  men  feel,"  continued  my  informants,  "  that  a  stipend  of  this 
"  Ivind,  however  small,  gives  them  a  more  independent  position 
"  towards  })arents ;  and  however  active  and  hard-working  they 
"  may  be,  they  seem  to  relish  the  idea  of  ha\ang  something  fixed 
"  and  certain,  out  of  the  reach  of  accidents." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  exact  ratio  the  salary  paid  out  of  the 
endowment,  supposing  it  retained,  should  be  made  to  bear  to  the 
Avhole  probable  income  of  the  master  of  a  day-school.  There  seem 
to  be  good  grounds  for  not  suffering  it  to  reach,  and  certainly  never 
to  exceed,  one-half. 

Sup])osing  the  plan  described  above  (p.  479)  to  be  carried  out, 
the  difficulty  would  at  once  disappear.  If  the  endowment  fimds 
were  employed  in  paying  for  the  education  free,  or  at  reduced  rates, 
of  certain  boys,  the  master  might  safely  receive  a  larger  proportion 
of  them,  since  this  part  of  his  income,  no  less  than  that  derived  from 
the  fees  of  pay  boys,  would  be  W'On  by  his  exertions  and  depend 
upon  them.  The  endowment  would  then,  said  the  advocates  of  this 
scheme,  become  a  source  no  hmger  of  weakness  but  of  strength. 

There  is   another  and  a  more  important  fact  to   Avhich  an  ex-  Poverty  ol"  the 
amination  of  the  masters'  incomes  as  shown  by  the  retiu'ns  points  "-''^'^^"■s. 
— I  mean    the    scanty   pecuniary   prospect    Avhich   the   ])rofe?sion 
of  teaching  holds  out,  even  in  ti)is  which  might  be  thought,  owing 
to  the  endowments,  its  most  lucrative  branch.     The  average  given  Their  average 
yearly  income  of  a  head-master  in  the  schools  of  Chiss  A  (large 
town  grammar  schools)  is  'Mil.  ;  in  Class  B  (small  town  grammar 
schools),  138/.;  in  Class  C  (country  schools),  75/."^     The  corres- 
ponding average  income  of  tlie  usher  or  second  master  in  each  of 
these  classes  cannot  be   stated  with   equal  ]>recision,  but   it  is  of 
course  far  smaller,  probably  not  exceeding  1  20/.  in  schools  of  the 
first   rank,  70/.  in  the  secoud,  and  30/.  in  the  third  rank  (class  C.)t 
To  these  sums  it  would  be  necessary  to  add,  in  the  case  of  five  or  six 


income. 


*  In  about  half  of  these  cases  a  house  is  provided  for  the  head-master,  •which  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  fi-om  10/.  to  100/.  of  yearly  income. 

■j-  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  does  the  secoud  master  receive  board  or  lodging. 
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head-masters,  as  at  Lancaster,  Preston,  Clitheroe,  Cartmel,  Black- 
bum,  and  of  one  or  two  second  masters,  as  at  Kirkham,  the  profit 
on  a  boarding  establishment.  But  the  Lancashire  towns,  as  has  been 
said  already,  are  nowise  suited  for  boarding-schools,  and  many 
masters  do  not  choose  to  make  money  in  this  way,  finding  it  dis- 
tasteful— being  perhaps  bachelors  or  widowers,  and  therefore  not 
able  to  be  sure  that  the  house  aifairs  are  well  seen  to. 

If  then  the  teacher's  profits  are  at  present  insufficient,  how  can 
they  be  improved  ?  Evidently  not  by  increasing  the  fixed  stipend, 
which  is  mostly  too  large  (in  proportion)  already;  it  must  therefore 
be  by  raising  the  fees.  This  is  a  topic  which  I  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  discuss  to  any  good  purpose,  for  on  none  did  I  receive  so 
much  contradictory  evidence  from  persons  resident  in  the  Lan- 
cashire towns,  who  might  have  known,  if  anyone  can  know,  the 
terms  which  parents  of  the  class  it  is  desired  to  reach  are  able  to 
pay.  Still  when  all  had  been  said,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  the  fees  are  in  most  cases  fixed  too  low,  and  that  to  raise  them 
would  probably  cause  no  ultimate  diminution  in  the  number  of 
scholars.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  poorer  people  whom  there  might 
be  a  danger  of  excluding,  it  would  be  proper  to  provide  a  cheaper 
rate  (the  same  or  even  lower  than  that  which  exists  at  present)  at 
which  they  might  be  admitted.  Thus,  in  the  great  towns  at  least, 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  income  might  be  obtained,  in  which 
the  under-masters  no  less  than  the  head  should  be  admitted  to 
share,  each  receiving  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  him. 

It  is  a  truism,  but  it  is  one  of  those  truisms  which  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  to  say  that  the  schoolmaster  makes  the  school. 
This  was  frequently  impressed  upon  me  by  persons  whose  expe- 
rience lent  weight  to  their  words.  "  After  settling,"  said  they, 
"  every  other  question  of  educational  reform,  after  reconstituting 
"  governing  bodies,  rebuilding  school  houses,  introducing  new 
"  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  your  Commissioners  will 
"  find  that  but  little  of  their  w^ork  is  done.  The  one  thing  we 
"  want  is  good  masters.  If  you  don't  give  us  that  you  give  us 
"  nothing ;  if  you  do  give  us  that  you  give  us  everything."  They 
admitted  that  as  this  was  the  most  vital  problem,  so  it  was  also  the 
most  difficult,  and  that  no  infallible  means  of  procuring  good 
teachers  could  be  suggested.  But  they  added  that  there  are  steps 
which  might  be  taken  and  arrangements  which  might  be  made, 
such  as  would  tend  to  improve  the  chance  that  any  given  school 
has  of  getting  an  able  man ;  and  in  some  at  least  of  these  matters 
direct  action  is  quite  possible.  Of  one  of  them,  admitted  by 
ail  to  be  the  most  important,  the  need  of  bettering  the  pecuniary 
prospects  of  the  endowed  schoolmaster,  I  have  already  spoken. 
Three  other  points  remain  to  be  briefly  touched  on.  First,  the 
combination,  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  of  scholastic  with  other 
non-educational  functions.  Secondly,  the  existence  of  certain 
restrictions  on  the  choice  of  schoolmasters.  Thirdly,  the  means 
employed  by  trustees  in  making  an  appointment. 
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''1.)    Comhinatio7i  of  the  Functions  of  a   Schoolmaster  with  other 
Non-educational  Functions. 

These  other  functions,  excluding  such  private   and  occasional  Cases  of 
ones  as  the  holding  an  insurance  agency,  or  editing  a  newspaper,  schoolmasters 
or  acting  as  lecturer  at  the  literary  and  scientific   institute,  are  non-s'cholaftic 
Ijractically  of  two  kinds.      {a)  In  many  of  the  smaller  country  duties, 
schools  the  master  fills  the  office  of  parish  clerk,  or  of  registrar  of 
births  and  deaths  for  the  district,  sometimes  of  both  together.     It 
cannot  be  but  that  he  is  thereby  more  or  less  distracted  from  the 
school ;  yet  I  did  not  find  that  his  work,  if  he  were  an  active  person, 
suffered  perceptibly ;  and  the  feeling  of  trustees  was  that  it  would 
be  harsh  to  forbid  a  man  so  poorly  paid  to  take  this  means  of  adding 
to  his  income.     The  clergyman,  I  was  told,  finds  it  convenient  to 
have  his  schoolmaster  also  his  clerk,  and  where  there  is  no  National 
school  the  clergyman  is  apt  to  look  on  the  endowed  school  as  an 
appurtenance  of  the  parish  church. 

{b)  The  second  case,  where  the  schoolmaster  discharges  stated  especially 
clerical  duties,  is  one  of  more  importance.     Sometimes  the  master-  clerical  duties, 
ship  was  by  the  original  foundation  annexed  to  a  cure  of  souls. 
Thus  at  Aughton,  in  the  parish  of  Halton  near  Lancaster,  the 
endowment  Is  for  a  curate  "  to  keep  grammar  school."     Thus,  at 
Lowick,   near    Coniston   Lake,    a   sum   of  money  having   been 
bequeathed   for    the   support  of  a  curate   who   had    theretofore 
taught  grammar  school,  it  was  agreed  that  the   proceeds  thereof 
sliould  be  paid  to  the  curate  on  condition  of  his  giving  security  Sometimes  pre- 
to  teach    in    future ;    and  a    deed    was    drawn    up    accordingly,  ^^^^ed  by  the 
Foundations    of    the    same    kind    are    common    in    the    northern  ^^.Q^ 
counties,  springing  out  of  the  desire  to  establish  in  remote  and  Aughton. 
[)Oor  districts  a  provision  at  once  for  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  I^o"«^ick. 
needs  of  the  people,  divine  service  on  Sunday,  and  instruction  in 
reading  and  grammar  during  the  rest  of  the  week.     Examining, 
however,  the  rules  of  the  early  founders,  it  will  appear  that  this  is 
not   only  an  old   institution    but   an   old  evil.     How  clearly  its  Sometimes 
dangers  were  seen  from  the  first  is  proved  by  the  frequent  prohibi-  ^^?^ ^^^^^ 
tion  to  the  schoolmaster  to  undertake  any  clerical  office,  and  the 
injunction  to  the  governors  to  restrain  or  deprive  him  if  he  do  so. 
Even  the  usher,  says  one  of  the  most  judicious  founders.  Bishop 
Pilkington  at  Rivington,  must  not,  unless  in  case  of  pressing  need,  Rivington, 
be  curate  of  the  parish  church.     These  provisions  have  been  fre- 
quently transgressed  in  Lancashire  in  time  past,  but  a  case  more 
singular  than  any  which  Lancashire  offers  is  to  be  found  at  Dolgelly  Uolgelly. 
in  North  Wales.     The  founder  of  the  grammar  scliool  there,  him- 
self a  clergyman,  expressly  forbade  the  schoolmaster  to  have  any 
cure  of  souls.     For  a  long  while  past   the   mastership  has  been 
regularly  given  to  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  reads  two  or  three 
services  every  Sunday,  and  has  an  extensive  parish  to  look  after. 
A  few  years  ago  some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  apj)ealed  to 
tlie  founder's  will,  and  took  the  question  to  a  court  of  law,  where 
it  was  licld  that  the  curacy  was  not  technically  a  cure  of  souls,  and 
that  the  letter  of  tlie  rule  was  therefore  not  infringed.     Infringed 
in  spirit  it  certainly  was,  and  the  school  ruined  in  consequence. 
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When  I  vished  It  I  found  it  held  In  a  small  parlour  in  the  curate's 
lodgings;  there  were    two  scholars,  aged  respectively  8  and  11. 
Sometimes  more  than  one  piece  of  clerical  work  is  undertaken  by 
Case  in  the  schoolmaster.     In   Shropshire,  for  instance,  I  found   a   school 

Shropshire.  -\vhich  had  gone  almost  to  nothing.  The  master  was  Incumbent  of 
one  parish,  curate  of  another,  and  chaplain  to  a  workhouse  besides. 
Other  Instances  crowd  upon  me,  but  the  evils  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  too  patent  to  need  any  setting  forth  at  length.  A 
schoolmaster  who  is  also  priest  must  neglect  one  of  his  two  functions, 
and  may  probably  neglect  both.  In  the  case  of  the  two  Lancashire 
foundations  before  mentioned  the  curate  has  practically  ceased  to 
appear  in  the  school,  having  handed  over  the  teaching  (which  is  of 
a  quite  elermentary  character)  to  an  assistant  who  receives  a  small 
salary  out  of  the  endowment  (Itself  scanty),  and.  In  the  case  of 
Lowick,  a  government  grant  in  addition.  The  testimony  of  trustees 
and  inhabitants  went  to  show  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  every  or 
almost  every  instance  strictly  to  prohibit  a  schoolmaster  from  holding 
any  clerical  office  whatever  ;  and  where  the  foundation  unites  the 
two  functions,  to  reconstitute  it  so  as  to  separate  them. 


Kestrictions  on 
the  choice  of 
the  master. 


(a)  Imposed 
by  rules  of 
foundation. 

(«)  Educa- 
tional. 

Upholland, 
Blackrod,  &c. 
Kirkham, 
TJivinojton,  &c. 


Propriety  of 

abolishing 

them. 


(2.)   Restrictions  on  the  Choice  of  a  Schoolmaster. 

These  restrictions  are  of  two  kinds — those  imposed  by  the  rules 
of  the  foundation,  and  those  which  the  electing  body  practically 
and  by  usage,  if  not  formally  and  by  law,  impose  upon  their  own 
freedom  of  selection. 

Those  of  the  former  class  may  be  again  divided  into  two. 
Sometimes  they  are  purely  educational,  requiring  the  master  to 
be  competent  to  teach  classics  (or,  in  the  words  of  the^foundation, 
'^  to  keep  grammar  school  ')  or  to  have  graduated  in  one  of  the 
universities.  The  former  holds  at  Aspul,  Bisphara,  Upholland, 
Blackrod,  Halsall,  and  other  places,  the  latter  at  Kirkham, 
Eivington,  Standish,  Bury,  Abbeystead,  and  Widnes.* 

Both,  but  especially  the  latter,  would  produce  some  practical 
inconvenience,  were  they  strictly  observed,  for  In  the  smaller 
schools,  such  places  as  Aspul,  Standish,  and  Abbeystead,  the 
salary  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  university  men  to  offer  them- 
selves. It  might  often  be  hard  to  procure  even  a  person  acquainted 
with  Latin,  and  when  procured,  there  would  be  little  use  for  him 
in  schools  which  the  children  leave  at  the  age  of  12  or  13.  In  some 
cases  these  rules  have  been  abrogated;  In  others,  while  still  nomi- 
nally existing,  they  are  in  practice  disregarded.  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  swept  away  in  a  lump 
from  all  schools.  To  have  been  at  the  university  and  obtained 
his  degree  is  evidently  no  security  for  a  teacher's  competence. 
It  may  often  happen,  in  the  case  of  schools  of  the  second  rank, 
where  the  master's  income  ranges  from  100/.  to  400/.  per  annum. 


*  I  speak  merely  of  the  foundation  deeds,  whose  provisions  have  in  several  cases 
been  altered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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that  the  best  candidate  is  not  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
perhaps  not  a  graduate  at  all,  and  then  the  restriction  is  positively- 
harmful.  CcBteris  paribus,  trustees  are  already  prepared  to  prefer 
the  graduate,  since  if  their  own  judgment  is  impeached  they  can 
fall  back  upon  that  which  the  university  is  (humorously)  supposed 
to  have  passed  upon  the  character  and  acquirements  of  the  can- 
didate. As  this  tendency  is  often  found  to  work  injuriously  now, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  strengthening  it  by  making  the  degree 
absolutely  requisite.  The  magic  letters  B.  A.  and  j\I.A.  are  already 
regarded  in  the  country  with  an  excess  of  respect  which  the  result 
often  shows  to  have  been  misplaced. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statutes  of  the  school  require  (t>)  Non- 
the  master  to  be  a  clergyman,  either  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  ^^"cational. 
spiritual  duties  in  the  parisli,  as  at  Kirkham,  where  the  master  is  Kirkham. 
ordered  to  j)rcach  once  a  month   in   the   parish  church,  or  merely 
as  a  mark  of  status. 

The  mention  of  this  provision  leads  naturally  to  the  considera-  (^O  I™Posed  ^ 
tion  of  those  restrictions  which  trustees  are  in  the  habit  of  imposing  of  trustees, 
on  themselves.  In  almost  all  endowed  schools  it  is  a  recognized 
princi|)le  that  the  master  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  more  important  ones  custom  also 
requires  him  to  be  a  clergyman.  At  present  16  out  of  about  60 
masters  of  endowed  schools  are  in  orders. 

I  heard  niuch  said  for  and  against  this  practice.  Those  who  ^'f^a'nst  Ae 
denounced  it  urged  the  folly  of  needlessly  limiting  the  field  of  preference 
competitors.  "  Laymen,"  they  said,  "no  less  than  clergymen,  are  accorded  to 
"  now  to  be  found  entering  the  scholastic  profession,  and  would  be  ^aster^  school- 
"  found  tliere  in  far  greater  numbers  were  the  preference  now 
*'  accorded  to  clergymen  once  removed.  They  make  equally  good 
"  teachers  ;  why  should  we  lose  the  chance  of  getting  a  better 
"  man  by  shutting  out  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  possible  can- 
"  didates?  Furthermore,  by  thus  conspicKously  identifying  the 
*'  grammar  school  with  the  Church  of  England  we  alienate  the 
"  dissenters,  many  of  whom  suppose  that  a  clerical  head-master 
"  will  think  himself  bound  to  proselytize,  or  at  any  rate  to  look 
"  harshly  on  their  children."  Some  went  even  further,  and  de- 
clared that  a  schoolmaster  was  positively  the  worse  for  being  a 
clergyman.  "  He  is  not  contented  to  make  teaching  his  profession 
"  and  stiik  to  it ;  he  is  carried  off  to  clerical  meetings  and  archi- 
"  diaconal  visitations,  and  to  take  Sunday  duty  for  his  brethren 
"  up  and  down  the  country.  Instead  of  looking  for  success  and 
"  promotion  to  his  school  and  its  excellence,  he  hankers  after 
"  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  lives  in  h()j)c  of  the  day  when 
"  he  may  wash  his  hands  of  hoys  altogether." 

To  this  it  was  answered  with  equal  warmth  that  the  school- 
master derived  from  his  clerical  character  a  position  and  influence 
which  he  would  otherwise  lack,  and  that  parents  jOace  their  boys 
under  his  care  with  more  confidence  than  they  could  be  expected 
to  disjilay  towards  a  layman.  To  the  clergy,  it  was  added  by  some, 
properly  belongs  the  work  of  education  evervwlicre,  and  it  Avould 
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liestriction  to 
clergymen 
limits  the  field 
of  choice  more 
seriously  now 


be  an  injury  to  the  Church  to  do  anything  which  should  weaken 
their  hold  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

What  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  these  representations  it  is 
not  for  me  to  determine.  There  was  but  one  point  on  which 
the  evidence  seemed  to  warrant  a  certain  conclusion — the  fact 
that  the  area  of  choice  is  far  more  considerably  narrowed  now 
than  it  once  did.  i\-y^^  \i  ^as  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by  the  tendency  to  prefer 
clergymen  for  head-masters,  and  that  it  is  seriously  narrowed 
by  the  rule  or  custom  which  almost  everywhere  restricts  head- 
masterships  to  members  of  the  Established  Church.  Cases  were 
brought  to  my  knowledge  of  persons  whose  character  and  abilities 
would  have  made  them  eminently  suitable  for  educational  posts  of 
importance,  from  which,  as  laymen  or  as  Nonconformists,  they 
were  excluded. 


Plan  adopted 
in  making 
appointmnets. 


(3.)  Method  in  which  Appointments  are  made. 

Setting  aside  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  appointment 
of  head-master  is  vested  in  some  non-local  person  or  body  {v.  supra, 
p.  444),  the  process  of  election  is  the  same  over  all  the  schools  of 
the  county.  Notice  is  given  in  the  local  newspapers — sometimes 
also  in  some  clerical  or  educational  newspaper — of  the  vacancy ; 
testimonials  are  received,  two  or  three  of  the  most  eligible  candi- 
dates are  perhaps  asked  to  attend  for  an  interview,  and  then  the 
trustees  present  proceed  to  vote.  In  making  up  their  minds  they 
are  obliged  to  trust  entirely  to  the  testimonials,  supplemented  oc- 
casionally by  such  private  scraps  of  information  as  they  can  glean 
from  some  one  who  knew  the  candidate  at  college,  or  has  heard  how 
he  prospers  in  the  place  in  which  he  is  at  the  moment  engaged  at 
work.  As  described  by  trustees  themselves,  the  duty  of  giving  a 
vote  upon  such  means  of  knowledge  is  not  a  pleasant  or  easy 
one.  Supposing  them  to  be  ever  so  conscientious  in  the  matter, 
all  they  can  do  is  to  read  over  and  ponder  the  testimonials ;  and 
tills,  to  those  who  know  how  much  looseness  of  expression,  exagge- 
ration, and  even  recklessness,  men  display  in  giving  testimonials  to 
their  acquaintances,  is  an  unwelcome  and  unfruitful  task.  In  most 
cases  they  have  no  available  means  of  instituting  private  inquiries 
respecting  the  candidate's  university  life,  or  his  deportment  in  the 
situation  which  he  may  happen  to  be  at  the  moment  holding ;  and 
even  if  they  do  so,  it  is  rarely  that  they  can  make  sure  of  getting 
an  Impartial  and  trustworthy  account.  Few  trustees,  however,  take 
the  trouble  even  to  study  the  testimonials.  They  come  down  with 
a  general  impression  that  M  or  N  is  the  likeliest  man,  perhaps 
without  any  impression  at  all,  and  are  easily  brought  over  to  vote 
for  the  favourite  of  some  personal  friend,  or  of  an  energetic  col- 
league who  has  made  up  his  mind  already. 

In  an  average  board  of  school  trustees  composed  of  five  or  six 
country  gentlemen  or  manufacturers,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  parish 
clergyman,  and  perhaps  a  solicitor  or  two,*  it  is  not  probable  that 

*  Boards  are  generally  larger  than  this ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  an  election  is  made 
by  the  whole  strength  of  the  board. 
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more  than  one  or  two  persons  will  be  found  who  have  any  spe- 
cial acquaintance  with  literary  and  educational  matters,  persons 
knowing  exactly  what  the  qualities  are  which  one  should  look  for 
in  a  schoolmaster,  and  able  to  make  a  guess  as  to  their  presence. 
They  may  very  well  be  sensible  and  prudent  men,  and  yet  not 
qualified  to  divine  from  testimonials,  nor  even  from  a  man's 
presence,  what  he  is  likely  to  turn  out  as  an  actual  teacher.  Thus 
there  can  seldom  be  any  thorough  and  deliberate  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  candidates,  since  neither  the  materials  for  a 
judgment  nor  the  qualified  judges  themselves  are  certain  to  be 
present. 

Those  who  thus  described  the  inconveniences  and  defects  of  Difficulty  of 
the  present  method  of  election  were  not,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
prepared    to  suggest   any  remedy   which  would   meet   the    evil,  these  evils. 
They  admitted  that  under  any  conceivable  system  the  finding  of 
the  best  man  must  be  sometimes  as  much  a  matter  of  chance  as 
the  finding  of  the  fittest  general  for  an  army  or  the  fittest  governor 
of  a  colony.     Still  they  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  be  possible  Expedients 
to  devise  some  expedient  which  could  at  least  diminish  the  risks  suggested. 
of  bad    appointments.      Some  were    for   enlarging   the    existing  Ealargement 
boards  of  trustees  by  the  admission  of  a  greater  number  of  pro-  or  improvement 
fessional   men,  or  other   persons    having   received  an  university  boards. 
education.     Others  held  that  all  appointments  made  by  a  local 
board  of  trustees  should  be  subject  to  revision  by  a  district  board;  Conjoint 
or  would  even  require  the  local  board  to  be  assisted  in  electing  by  authority  to  be 
a  certain   number  of  members  of  the   district  board   as  assessors,  district  board 
Others,  advocating  the  creation  of  a  central  educational  authority,  ortosomecen- 
?eemed  to  wish   that   it  should,   without  directly   interfering    to  ^^^^  authority, 
appoint,  help  the  local  body  by  information  and  advice ;  actino', 
in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  general  scholastic  agency  to  which  trustees  on 
the  one  hand  and  schoolmasters  on  the  other  might  apply. 

It  was  not  possible  to  feel  very  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of 
any  of  these  proposed  expedients,  although  all  of  them  might 
possibly  be  worth  trying.  But  the  matter  is  one  of  such  very 
great  importance  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to  let  it  pass 
without  mention. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recapitulate  in  the  briefest  form  the 
general  conclusions,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  Avhich  the 
information  I  received  in  Lancashire,  as  well  as  the  observations  I 
was  able  to  make,  seemed  to  point.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  That  the  management  of  school  property  should  always  be 

in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

2.  That  certain  restrictions  upon  the  eligibility  of  persons  as 

trustees  are  found  injurious. 

3.  That  the  common  mode  of  renewing  boards  of  trustees  at  lono- 

intervals  is  highly  inconvenient. 

4.  That  governing  bodies  are  now  too  narrow,  and  would  be 

im[)roved  by  the  infusion  of  a  representative  element. 

5.  That  serious  evils  arise  from  the  frequent  powerlessness  of 

trustees  to  remove  an  incompetent  master. 
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6.  That  governing  bodies,  though  in  pecuniary  matters  upright, 

are  mostly  neglectful  and  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their 
trust, 

7.  That  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  not  managed  the  affairs  of 

schools  either  cheaply  or  successfully. 

8.  That  fixed  schemes  with  minute  rules  are  often  needless  and 

always  cumbersome. 

9.  That  some  central  authority  is  needed  to  aid  local  governing 

bodies  in  administering  their  schools. 

10.  That  It  Is  practically  impossible  to  observe  the  intentions  of 
founders  as  respects  the  class  of  boys  to  be  taught  without 
violating  their  intentions  as  respects  the  subjects  to  be 
taught. 

11.  That  the  free  schools  are,  as  a  class.  In  an  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

12.  That  there  were  Incidental  advantages  attending  them  vv'hlch 
it  were  pity  to  lose. 

13.  That  in  Imposing  fees  on  schools  formerly  free,  a  number 

of  free  places  should  always  be  reserved. 

14.  That  this  may  best  be  done  by  using  the  endowment  to  pay 
to  the  masters  the  fees  of  the  foundationers. 

15.  That  places  on  the  foundation  should  be  given,  If  possible, 
by  merit,  and  at  any  rate  only  to  boys  likely  to  profit  by  a 
superior  education. 

16.  That  exhibitions  are  at  present  of  little  service. 

1 7.  That  they  might  be  made  much  more  useful  by  the  removal 

of  certain  restrictions,  and  by  a  system  of  grouping. 

18.  That  endowment  funds  ai-e  too  sparingly  used  in  erecting 
good  buildings,  and  providing  for  the  other  external  vv^ants 
of  schools. 

19.  That  a  provision  of  retiring  allowances  is  greatly  needed. 

20.  That  the  buildings  of  the  endowed  schools  are  for  the  most 

part  ugly,  dirty,  small,  and  unwholesome. 

21.  That  the  separation  of  a  school  Into  an  Upper  and  Lower 

division,  each  managed  entirely  apart,  tends  to  produce 
social  jealousies,  and  to  Injure  the  education  of  the  poorer 
class. 

22>  That  where  trustees  are  reasonably  vigilant,  boarders  may 
safely  be  admitted  Into  grammar  schools. 

23.  That  the  grammar  schools  do  not  now,  as  a  rule,  sacrifice 
to  classics  the  teaching  of  other  subjects. 

24.  That  the  Lancashire  laity  are  Indifferent  to  dogmatic 
teaching. 

i   25.  That  boys  of  all  religious  denominations  maybe  taught  in 
the  same  school  Avithout  Its  belns  secularized. 
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26.  That  the  best  sohition  of  the  supposed  religious  difficulty  is, 

while  enforcing  the  principle  that  no  religious  instruction 
shall  be  compulsory,  to  leave  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  judgment  of  the 
governing  body  and  head  master  of  each  individual  school. 

27.  That  the  appointment  of  assistant-masters  is  best  vested  in 
the  head-master,  a  veto  being  perhaps  retained  by  the 
trustees. 

28.  That  the  income  of  a  teacher  should  not  be  fixed,  but  de- 
pend on  his  own  exertions. 

29.  That  until  it  becomes  larger  than  it  generally  is  now',  no 
great  improvement  in  schools  need  be  hoped  for. 

oO.  That  many  evils  have  resulted  from  the  combination  of 
scholastic  with  stated  clerical  duties. 

,'Jl.  That  the  field  of  candidates  for  scholastic  posts  is  injuriously 
narrowed  by  a  variety  of  restrictions  on  eligibility. 

32.  That  the  present  method  of  electing  head-masters  by  local 
boards  of  trustees  is  unsatisfactory. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Private  Adventure  Schools. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  word 
or  two  must  be  said  on  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
beset.  Your  Instructions  directed  me  to  visit  and  report  on  each 
individual  endowed  school;*  and,  when  this  had  been  done,  the 
Inquiry  might  be  felt,  so  far  as  these  foundations  were  concerned, 
to  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  completeness.  Although  the 
field  was  not  exhausted,  the  facts  collected  were  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  make  it  possible  to  go  on  to  reason  from  them,  without  any 
great  fear  of  having  omitted  vital  elements  in  the  calculation.  Of 
the  private  adventure  schools  the  same  cannot  be  said.  Their 
prodigious  number  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  visit  and 
examine,  in  the  limited  time  allowed  me,  even  a  half  or  one-third  of 
them,  nor  can  I  suppose  that  the  owners  of  all  or  nearly  all  would 
have  welcomed  a  visit  and  the  examination  of  their  pupils.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  select  a  certain  number  only,  although  a 
pretty  large  number,  for  inspection  (choosing,  of  course,  those 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  typical),  and  to  content  myself  with 
obtaining  statistical  inforuiation  from  those  others  who  were 
found  willing  to  supply  it.  Supplementing  personal  observation 
by  the  evidence  which  could  be  collected  from  parents  and  other 
persons  in  the  towns,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
unvisited  schools  might  be  considered  to  be  fairly  represented  by 
the  visited,  I  had  I'eason  to  believe  before  concluding  my  tour  of 
inspection  that  enough  had  been  seen  and  heard  to  make  it  possible 
to  reach  definite  results,  and  that  another  year's  labour  might  per- 
haps have  thrown  no  great  additional  light  upon  the  matter.  This, 
however,  is  at  best  only  an  impression ;  a  more  exhaustive  inquiry 
might  have  disclosed  other  phenomena,  and  it  is  therefore  v,  ith  hesita- 
tion and  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  present  to  you  such  facts  and 
conclusions  as  the  time  and  powers  at  my  disposal  enabled  me  to 
collect. 

Of  a  second  difficulty — that  which  arises  from  the  extreme 
diversity  among  private  schools,  I  need  say  the  less  that  you  are 
already  well  aware  of  it.  It  requires  to  be  mentioned  here  only 
because  having  to  say  some  things  respecting  the  majority  of 
private  schools  which  would  be  quite  untrue  of  some  few,  I  am 
anxious  that  those  schoolmasters  who  know  that  any  remark  does 
not  apply  to  their  own  case  should  not  suppose  that  I  have  forgotten 
them,  or  rashly  meant  to  include  them  in  any  sweeping  judgment. 

Lastly.  Endowed  schools  are  in  a  manner  public.  One  has  no 
need  to  ask  the  master's  leave  to  visit  them,  and  the  public  interest 
requires  that  any  faults  which  may  exist  in  them  should  be  pointed 
out,  even  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  conduct  them.  It  is 
otherwise  with  private  adventure  schools.  Having  been  admitted 
to  view  them  by  the  courtesy  of  their  owners,  and  received,  in  all 
but  a  few  instances,  with  kindness  and  confidence,  it  would  be 
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ungracious  to  say  anything  which  coukl  reflect  upon  them  indivi- 
dually, or  become  the  cause  to  them  of  any  pecuniary  injury. 
For  this  reason  I  cannot,  as  I  should  have  otherwise  desired  to  do, 
appeal  for  proof  of  v/hat  I  have  to  state  to  you  to  facts  observed  in 
this  or  that  private  school ;  nor  can  I  name  and  describe  such  as 
may  seem  to  be  typical,  lest  censure  should  injure  them,  or  praise 
bestowed  on  some  be  taken  to  reflect  upon  others.  I  must,  there- 
fore, ask  you  to  suffer  this  to  be  an  apology  for  the  brevity  of  the 
account  to  be  now  given  of  private  schools,  and  for  the  somewhat 
vague  and  general  terms  in  which  it  will  be  couched. 

A. — General  Characteristics  of  the  Private  Schools — 
THEIR  Origin  and  Management. 
Setting  apart    the    purely  rural    districts,  in    which   only   tlie  Number  and 
national  school,  the  dame's   school,  and  sometimes  the  petty  en-  distribution  of 
do  wed    school    are  to  be   found,  all   of  them   scivino;   elementarv  *^u  P"^^*^ 

1  i  11  n  T  schools, 

mstruction,  private  adventure  schools  are  pretty  equally  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  of  Lancashire.  Their  number,  from  causes 
to  be  afterwards  stated,  is  indeed  greatly  smaller  than  its  population 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  But  scarce  any  towns  of  note,  even 
those  in  which  there  exists  a  flourishing  grammar  school,  are  with- 
out one  or  more ;  and  in  the  outskirts  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
they  lie  very  thick.  Boarding  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
affect  the  miuinfacturing  towms ;  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  suburbs  of  Manchester;  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  around 
Liverpool,  especially  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey ;  and  at 
Southport,  which  for  its  schools,  if  not  for  its  beautiful  sea  views, 
deserves  the  title  on  which  it  prides  itself,  of  the  Brighton  of  the 
north.  Besides  this,  one  finds  every  here  and  there  through  the  coun- 
try a  school  lying  away  from  the  towns,  and  exclusively  designed 
for  boarders.  Of  the  total  number  of  private  schools  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give  any  estimate.  In  each  town  of  consequence  that  I 
visited,  a  little  trouble  enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  names  and 
reputation  of  most  of  the  schools.  But  in  Manchester  and  Liver-  ImpossibUity'of 
pool,  from  their  vast  size,  and  in  many  of  the  places  just  rising  from  unearthing  all 
villages  into  towns,  such  as  Milnrow  (near  Rochdale),  Farn worth  °^*^'^™- 
and  flindley  (near  Bolton  and  Wigan),  Padiham  and  Darwen  (In 
the  valley  of  the  Ribble),  places  where  schools  are  opened  one 
year  and  closed  the  next,  it  would  have  been  mere  loss  of  time  to 
make  such  an  attcm[)t.  The  directories  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in 
the  case  of  the  minor  towns,  for  wdiile  they  omit  a  good  many, 
they  insert  others  as  private  scliools  which  are  really  endowed  or 
even  national.  Thus  the  only  data  would  be  those  furnished  by 
the  census  returns  (now  several  years  old),  and  those  of  the  Income 
Tax  Commissioners.  Neither  of  these,  however,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  class  private  schoolmasters  as  a  profession. 
The  following  facts  may,  however,  serve  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter. 

Bolton  in  18G1  had  70,395  inhabitants  (Parliamentary  limits). 
It  has,  besides  a  grammar  school,  and  a  large  proprietary  scliool,  at 
least  five  private  boys'  day  schools.  .  Wigan   (population  37,058)  • 

has  at  lea-t  four  private  boys'  schools  besides  a  grammar  school. 
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Aecrington  (population  17,688)  has  no  grammar  school,  and  two 
private  schoolt*.  Warrington  (population  24,050)  has  a  oraramar 
school  and  not  more  than  two  private  boys'  schools.  Rochdale 
(population  38,184)  has  a  grammar  school  and  three  or  four  private 
schools.  Oldham  (population  72,333)  has  a  grammar  and  three 
private  schools.  Ormskirk  (population  6,426)  has  a  grammar  school 
and  one  private  school.  liamsbottom  (population  8,000*)  has  no 
grammar  school,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  statement,  no  private  school  of  any  kind  designed  for  persons 
above  the  rank  of  labourers. 

Respecting  the  social  status  of  private  schools,  compared  with 
endowed  or  proprietary,  it  is  hard  to  make  any  general  statement. 
The  very  highest  (i.e.  richest)  class  of  Lancashire  people  sends  its 
sons  to  be  educated  away  from  home.  Of  those  who  remain,  the 
majority  in  Liverpool  go  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  public 
schools  of  the  town — the  College  and  the  Royal  Institution,  while 
the  private  schools  within  and  close  to  the  town  are,  as  a  rule,  filled 
by  a  somewhat  poorer  class.  In  Manchester  professional  people 
prefer  the  grammar  school,  and  the  richer  mercantile  men  the 
private  schools,  several  of  which  are  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
In  the  manufacturing  towns  the  grammar  school  is  usually  the  more 
genteel  place  of  education,  and  the  private  schools  are  filled  by 
the  children  of  the  smaller  tradespeople  and  clerks,  with  perhaps 
a  few  among  the  best  paid  artizans.  Setting  the  foundation  or 
public  schools,  as  a  whole,  against  the  private  adventure  ones,  the 
upper  classes  appear  to  prefer  the  former,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  prefer  education  away  from  home  to  either. 

It  is  partly  to  this  cause,  partly  also  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  manufacturing  district,  where  every  one  is  fighting  his 
way  into  wealth,  that  the  Lancashire  schools  are  not  greatly  afflicted 
by  the  demon  of  gentility.  I  do  not  know  indeed  that  there  are  any 
private  schools  in  which  it  appears  in  a  more  disagreeable  form 
than  it  does  in  those  endowed  gi'ammar  schools  (already  described) 
Avhere  children  of  different  ranks  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  upper  *' 
and  "lower  "  division  respectively.  The  so-called  social  difficulty 
is  less  considerable  in  private  schools,  whose  fees,  if  they  profess 
themselves  at  all  select,  are  high  enough  to  practically  exclude  the 
children  of  most  tradespeople.  Moreover  both  the  manufacturer 
or  merchant  who  desires  "  selectness,"  and  the  rich  tradesman  who 
wants  his  boy  to  rise  into  a  higher  "  social  sphere,"  send  their  chil- 
dren to  boarding  schools  at  a  distance — it  n)ay  be  even  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  south — bidding  them  gain  friends  and  lose 
their  Lancashire  tongue.  That  this  social  difficulty,  however,  is 
itself  a  chimera,  the  child  of  upstart  pride  and  mean  suspicion, 
•was  the  testimony  of  nearly  every  schoolmaster  whom  I  questioned 
on  the  subject.  Boys,  they  said,  would  not  think  of  despising  each 
other  for  their  fathers'  occupations,  nor  very  greatly  even  for  the 
contrast  of  broadcloth  and  corduroys,  it  the  notion  was  not  put 


*  The  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Eamsbottom  was,  in  1861,  4,134, 
but  the  population  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town  can  hardly 
be  less  than  8,000. 
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into  their  heads  by  older  people.  It  was  not,  they  added,  the  poor 
boys  who  were  most  generally  troublesome  in  the  school,  nor  did 
they  find  that  other  boys  learnt  bad  words  or  rude  manners  from 
them;  the  tendency  rather  was  for  the  rougher  boys  to  be  them- 
selves refined  by  the  contact.  I  give  this  evidence  as  it  was  given 
me  ;  my  own  observation  Avas  not  sufiicient  to  enable  me  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  mutter,  though  so  far  as  it  went  it  confirmed  the 
truth  of  these  statements. 

Respecting     the    private    adventure    school,    as    viewed   from  External  aspect 
without, — its  origin,  character,  and  management,  as  compared  with  °^  private 
that  of  the  endowed  school,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.     It  ^^  °*^  ^' 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  average  duration  of  such  schools,  Their  origin 
but  there  are  no  data  on  which  a  calculation  can  be  based.     Ap-  ^^^  duration, 
parently  the  life  of  the  private  school  is  short,  shorter  than  that  of 
most  commercial  concerns,  and  less  regularly  transmitted  by  sale 
or  inheritance  than  a  surgeon's  practice.     In  Lancashire,  at  least, 
there  are  very  few  that  can  trace  themselves  back  30  or  even  20 
years,  and  few  now  existing  which  seem,  judging  from  their  buildings 
and  general  air,  designed  by  their  owners  for  a  long  life  in  the  future. 
The  profession  of  teaching,  which  is  everywhere  in  a  somewhat 
fluctuating  condition,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  peculiarly  unstable 
in  a  district  where  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  where  men, 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  swift  success,  are  constantly  forsaking 
one  path  of  life  for  another.     Lancashire  is  a  miniature  America. 
It  frequently  happened  to  me,  after  sending  a  circular  to  a  teacher 
asking  for  information  respecting  his  school,  to  be  answered  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  profession,  having  got  a  place  in  an  office 
or  gone  into  business  on  liis  own  account.     Occasionally  he  would 
add  that  the  school  had  been  handed  over  to  some  other  person, 
but  more  frequently  it  seemed  to  have  wholly  disappeared.     The 
converse  process  is,   of  course,    equally   common,   and  as  people, 
having  failed   in  school-keeping,    take    to   trade,    so    others   who 
have  failed  in  trade  take  to  school-keeping.     Both  sets  of  instances 
show  that  school-keeping  is  not  supposed  to  require  any  peculiar 
qualifications;  it  differs,  let  us  say,  from  the  dry  goods  line  as 
much  as   and  no   more  than  the  dry  goods  line  differs  from  the 
hardware. 

Thus,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there  is  no  granmiar  school,  it  Terpetual  flux 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  there  is  at  a  given  time  of  schools  into 
any  kind  of  provision  for  the  education  of  the  better  class.     Gene-  "'^^^'''  t*'^"^- 
rally  speaking,  a  private  school,  like  a  bookshop,  appears  where  it 
has  a  prospect  of  success ;   but  the  schoolmaster  may  die  or  depart 
and  no  .-ucccssor  appear  for  some  years ;  or  the  successor,  who  has 
perhaps  purchased  the  school,  maybe  incv<mpetent  or  ill-conducted. 
Thus  many  uf  the  smaller  towns  of  the  county  are  almost  without 
the  means  of  instruction,  except  so  far  as  the  National  and  British 
schools  supply  them.   I  often  heard  this  or  something  like  this  said, 
"   "We  had  a  good  connnercial  school  here,  kept  by  Mr.  C,  till  about 
"  five  years  ago,  when  he  removed  to  Cheshire.  Since  then  there  has 
*'  been  no  place  to  send  the  children  to.    To  be  sure  we  have  heard 
"  that  a  Mr.  D.  has  opened  a  school  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  a 
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"  few  months  ago  ;  but  we  don't  like  to  let  the  boys  go  there  till  we 
"  know  what  it  is  like."  As  this  instability  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  private  schools,  taken  collectively,  from  sufficiently  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  the  county,  so  as  regards  each  individual 
school  it  is  found  an  evil  not  less  serious  than  that  opposite  evil 
of  immoveability  which  besets  the  endowed  schools.  A  private 
*'  establishment "  has  no  time  to  acquire  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion which  often  belong  to  the  foundation  school.  Old  pupils 
have  no  bond  to  link  them  to  it ;  certainly  none  reaching  beyond 
the  life  of  a  popular  master.  It  is  like  an  Indian  town  in  the 
prairie,  attached  to  nothing  that  has  preceded  it,  and  leaving,  when 
the  tril3e  moves,  no  trace  behind  it. 
The  o-enesis  of  Just  as  fcw  people  adopt  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster 
private  schools,  deliberately  and  after  due  preparation  for  its  duties,  so  schools 
themselves  seem  in  Lancashire  to  rise  almost  by  accident.  Some 
person  who,  in  default  of  anything  else  to  do,  has  engaged  himself  as 
assistant  in  such  and  such  an  academy,  thinks  of  setting  up  on  his 
own  account,  after  ten  years'  experience,  procures  a  house  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  he  hears  of  an  opening,  and  begins  to  adver- 
tise. Or  perhaps  he  settles  himself  hard  by,  and  makes  a  beginning 
by  drawing  away  some  of  the  pupils  of  his  old  employer.  Very 
often  a  clergyman,  whether  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  some 
Nonconforming  body,  having  wanted  interest  to  get  a  cure  or  beerl 
unsuccessful  as  a  preacher,  takes  a  lease  of  a  large  house  in  the  country 
and  opens  a  boarding-school,  trusting  for  pupils  to  the  efforts  of  his 
friends  and  to  advertising.  A  really  large  and  flourishing  school 
is  of  course  a  marketable  commodity,  and  sometimes  sells  well. 
But  it  is  always  a  dangerous  purchase  for  a  stranger.  Parents  are 
capricious,  trade  is  uncertain,  everything  depends  on  the  teacher's 
health,  and,  if  it  be  a  boarding-school,  on  his  wife's  management. 
Thus  few  people  care  to  sink  any  great  capital  in  buildings  and 
fittino-s,  and  when  the  school  declines  the  house  is  let  for  a  shop 
or  a  private  residence,  and  the  master  betakes  himself  elsewhere. 

Considered  commercially,  few  descriptions  of  business  seems  to 
require  less  capital  and  fewer  preliminary  operations  than  the 
keeping  of  a  private  day  school  of  the  second  order.  A  house  is 
taken,  a  cane  and  a  map  of  England  bought,  an  advertisement 
inserted,  and  the  master  has  nothing  more  to  do  but  teach,  engage 
assistants  as  he  requu^es  them,  and  endeavour,  as  he  best  may,  to 
make  his  school  known  among  parents  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
thincr  is  far  less  complex  than  an  endowed  school  with  its  trustees 
and  statutes,  and  perhaps  with  a  second  master  in  possession.  It 
adapts  itself  more  readily  to  the  wants  of  the  place,  and  may  be 
made  a  more  perfect  reflection  of  the  ideas  of  the  teacher,  who  is 
unfettered  by  tradition  or  by  the  commands  of  a  governing  body. 
But  the  private  schoolmaster  has,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  press  far  less  heavily  on  the 
o-rammar  school  master ;  and  it  is  in  skilfully  meeting  these,  even 
more  than  in  good  teaching,  that  the  secret  of  his  success  lies. 
His  position  is  less  established  and  less  independent.  At  starting 
he  has  to  make  his  school  known.    Throughout  his  career  he  must 
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apply  himself  to  please  the  parents.     Of  this  latter  difficulty  I 
will  speak  first. 

Upon  no  point  were  the  representations  which  I  encountered  delation  of  the 
more  varying  and  conflicting  than  on  this  one — the  behaviour  t^^^cher  to  the 
of  parents  towards  schoolmasters.  One  teacher  would  declare  pupils^  ^  '^ 
himself  worried  and  vexed  out  of  his  life  by  constant  inter- 
ference. He  would  dilate  on  the  unreasonable  demands  they  made 
of  him,  and  their  equally  unreasonable  carpings  and  objections 
brought  against  his  rules  and  methods,  on  the  carelessness  which 
will  not  make  the  children  attend  regularly,  and  the  over-careful 
stinginess  Avhich  shows  itself  in  the  matter  of  fees  and  school- 
books.*  Others  drew  a  brighter  picture.  Parents,  they  said,  not 
without  a  self-complacent  insinuation  of  their  own  tact,  were 
always  willing  to  adopt  their  suggestions,  to  let  the  boy  learn 
Latin  or  pneumatics,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  support  them  when 
any  case  of  discipline  occurred,  to  pay  punctually  and  without 
grumbling.  Cross-examination  of  the  complainant  masters  and 
intercourse  with  the  parents  themselves  made  this  latter  view 
seem  nenrer  to  the  truth  than  the  unfavourable  one.  An  energetic 
and  sound-judging  man  may  almost  always  lead  the  parents  and 
have  most  things  in  the  school  ordered  at  his  own  pleasure.  There 
are  indeed  some  things  which  he  must  do,  and  others  which 
he  will  be  tempted  to  do,  unwelcome  to  a  person  of  spii'it.  He  Necessity  of 
must,  except  in  a  few,  a  very  few  of  the  chief  schools,  teach  clas-  *^^e''^i7'"g  t" 
sics  and  mathematics  almost  by  stealth.  He  must  speak  of  theljjuiices  aud 
commercial  subjects  as  if  they  were  all  important.  He  finds  it  to^o"'cs. 
his  advantage  to  defer  to  the  absurd  custom,  which  still  lingers  in 
the  north  of  England,  of  making  the  boy  execute,  in  a  book  to  be 
carried  home  and  inspected,  elaborate  pieces  of  penmanship,  and 
copy  out  w'ith  painful  neatness  and  a  profusion  of  conventional 
ornament  sums  in  ai'ithmetic  and  problems  in  mensuration,  sums 
and  problems  which  he  could  not  work  if  they  were  to  be  dictated 
to  him  by  an  examiner.  When  a  school,  however,  is  once  firmly 
established,  the  master  may  with  impunity,  if  he  has  any  of  the 
qualities  which  command  respect,  assume  an  independent  attitude 
towards  parents,  and  make  them  feel  themselves  his  debtors  rather 
than  his  benefactors.  These  considerations  go  far  to  explain  the 
discrepancy  in  the  representations  made  by  teachers  regarding 
their  position.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  parents,  especially 
those  of  lower  social  rank,  do  not  interfere  much,  even  with  a 
private  schoolmaster  who  is  almost  at  their  mercy.  He  has 
far  more  reason  to  complain  of  their  sins  of  omission.  They 
seldom  co-operate  with  him  in  compelling  or  encouraging 
their  children  to  a])ply  with  assiduity  to  their  studies.  They 
do  not  led  or  manifest  towards  him  personally  that  respect 
which  a  member  of  a  liberal  profession,  charged  Avith  such  weighty 
duties,  ought  to  receive.  The  first  of  these  defects  will  continue 
until  parents,  and  especially  business  men,  learn  to  value  education 
more  than  they  do  now ;  or  in  other  words,  until  a  great  change 


*  Schoolmasters  often  gave  me  amusing  instances.  One,  I  remember,  showed 
me  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  a  parent,  containing  this  sentence,  "  I  desire 
that  Tom  shall  learn  neither  geometry,  geology,  nor  geography."' 

N  N    2 
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passes  upon  the  minds  of  Englishmen.    The  second  will  be  lessened 
or  removed  by  whatever  mensures  tend  to  raise  the  power  and 
emoluments  of  the  scholastic  profession, 
^tf-^vf  ^"^  "^^  regards  the  other  difficulty,  perhaps  the  greatest  under  which 

schools'make  private  adventure  schools  labour,  I  found  a  singular  concurrence 
themselves  of  testimony  from  opposite  quarters.  Parents  deplored  the  want  of 
known.  j^jjy  certain  means  of  learning  where  they  might  safely  place  their 

children.  Schoolmasters,  at  least  luany  among  the  better  ones,  com- 
plained that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  approving  their  own  fitness, 
that  those  of  them  who  had  with  pains  and  at  great  expense  prepared 
themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  were  jostled  by  a  herd  of 
impudent  pretenders,  to  whoso  arts  they  could  not  condescend, 
but  who,  for  a  time  at  least,  outstripped  them  in  the  race.  It  was 
the  same  difficulty,  seen  from  op})Osite  points.  Thoughtful  parents 
were  earnestly  seeking  for  skilful  and  upright  teachers ;  skilful 
and  upright  teachers  had  not  the  means  wherewith  to  commend 
themselves  to  thoughtful  parents.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
medium  of  communication,  and  none  such  appeared.  None  such, 
at  least,  adequate  to  the  need.  The  several  which  are  in  operation 
may  be  shortly  stated. 
External  testi-  (^g^'-j  Recognized  qualification  of  the  master.  Of  these  the  most 
master's  fitness  obvious  is  a  university  degree.  Every  one  knows  how  worthless, 
(a)  as  a  test  of  teaching  power  and  a  witness  to  moral  character,  a 

Degrees  and  University  degree  is ;  but  its  value  is  beside  the  question  here,  for 
*^*^*^^-  only  a  very  small   minority  of  the  private  school  masters  in  Lan- 

cashire possess  it  at  all.  Its  influence,  moreover,  is  materially 
lessened  by  the  ease  with  which  genuine  degrees  from  Britisli 
universities  of  established  character  may  be  and  are  counterfeited 
by  degrees  bought  in  Germany  and  America,  or  perhaps  assumed 
without  even  the  form  of  purchase.  I  do  not  know  that  this  has  gone 
far  among  the  Lancashire  teachers,  hut  one  notorious  case  which 
came  under  my  observation  may  be  worth  mentioning.  Seeing  in  the 
schoolroom  of  a  private  seminary  the  diploma,  framed  and  hung 
up,  by  which  the  university  of  Weissnichtwo  conferred  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  upon  the  schoolmaster  (who,  by  the  way, 
called  himself  not  Ph.I).  but  M.A.,^')  I  inquired  into  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  his  receiving  the  honour :  "  I  obtained 
it,"  said  he,  "  after  a  very  severe  examination  ;  their  standard  at 
Weissnichtwo  is  remarkably  high."  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  diploma,  but  as  the  high  standard  did  not 
include  an  acquaintance  with  so  much  as  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
or  any  other  grammar,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  facts  of 
history  (as  appeared  incidentally  in  the  sequel  of  our  conversa- 
tion), one  could  not  but  wonder  what  would  be  thought  a  low 
standard  at  Weissnichtwo.  It  would  be  unwarrantable  to  throw 
a  slur  upon  all  German  degrees,  since  some  of  the  rmiversities 
in  that  country  are  as  careful  as  our  own  in  dispensing  their 
honours,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  things 
neither  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  can  be  held  to  afford  any  security.      Still 

*  Tie  had  this  contemptible  pretext  for  his  deception  that  the  German  title  is 
"  Doctor  philosoplii."[;  atque  magister  artium."  But  1  doiiht  if  he  knew  this,  for  he 
could  nr>t  liave  translated  his  diploma  from  Latin  into  English. 
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let^rf,  of  course,  clo  tlie  other  strings  of  letters  which  some  private 
schoohnasters  may  be  seen  tacking  to  their  names.  If  P-I.E.C.P., 
for  instance,  indicated  that  its  bearer  had  passed  any  of  the 
examinations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Preceptors,  it  would  not  be 
without  its  value.  But  as  it  merely  indicates  that  he  has  during 
the  current  year  paid  1/.  Is.  Od.  to  the  funds  of  that  body,  it  can 
have  none ;  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  respectable  insti- 
tution should  suffer  its  name  and  credit  to  be  abused  in  this 
impudent  way. 

[b.)   Another  expedient  has  been  found  in  the  recently  insti-  (6) 

tuted  public  examinations,  such  as  those  for  direct  commissions  Examinations 
and  for  the  Home  Civil  Service  ;  those  imposed  by  the  incorpo-  "  ^"^°  ^  ^"^^  ^' 
rated  law  societies,  and  by  the  Apothecaries' Company  ;  and  those 
which  are  conducted  at  various  local  centres  by  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  schoolmasters  whose  boys  pass 
with  credit  in  these  various  trials  can,  it  may  be  thought,  appeal  to 
their  success  as  a  proof  of  their  own  capacity  and  industry.  To  the 
subject  of  the  University  local  examinations  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recur,  so  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  in  passing,  that  none  of 
these  remedies  is  at  all  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil.  The  boys  who 
go  from  Lancashire  to  any  of  the  four  examinations  first  named 
are  an  inappreciably  small  proportion  of  the  whole  nmuber  of  boys 
attending  schotjl.  And  both  they  and  those  who  pass  under  the 
hands  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  examiner  belong,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  wealthier  section  of  what  is  called  the  middle  class,  and  are 
the  sons  of  parents  comparatively  well  able  to  y)ay  high  for  education 
and  to  judge  of  its  worth.  On  the  great  bulk  of  the  commercial  class 
and  its  schools  these  examinations  exercise,  in  Lancashire,  no  per- 
ceptible infiiience. 

(c.)  The  school,  however,  may  itself  be  examined,  and  the  ])er-  (c) 

formances  of  the  boys  publicly  tested  in  the  presence  of  their  Kxamination  of 
parents  and  friends.  Or  if  the  masters  are  distrusted,  some  eminent  <•  fiistin<niished 
stranger  may  be  br(v.ight  down  to  set  ])apers  to  them  and  give  in  stranger." 
his  report  for  publication.  Both  devices  are  resorted  to  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  apparently  to  the  edification  of  many  guileless  parents. 
Such  examinations  may  doubtless  be,  and  sometimes  are,  con- 
ducted with  perfect  honesty,  but  when  the  teacher  questions  in 
public,  he  cannot  help  questioning  on  the  very  things  he  has  made 
the  boy  accustomed  to,  so  that  the  hoys'  oral  answers  are  reallv  no 
test  at  all.  JCxamination  by  a  stranger  is  valuable  if  th.c  stranger 
himself  is  qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience,  and  has  no  mo- 
tive to  gratify  the  master.  If  he  is  not,  and  especially  if  he  is  a 
mere  creature  of  the  schoolmaster's,  it  is  probably  a  trick  and  cer- 
tainly a  delusion.  In  one  instance  I  remember  to  have  seen  such  a 
person'^  report,  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  print  hero  had  it 
been  allowable  to  do  so — a  report  printed  for  circulation  among 
parents,  in  which  praise  was  bestowed  in  fulsome  though  ungram- 
matical  terms,  on  a  scliool  which  a  slight  examination  showed  to 
be  hopelessly  ill  taught  and  ignorant. 

(d.)   Sometimes,  also,  what  may   be  called  the  prize  '  dodge  '  is  {<!) 

resorted  to.     The  system  of  school  marks  for  lessons  and  conduct  I'l'^es. 
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is  so  arranged  that  every  boy  gets  a  prize — it  may  be  several 
— it  may  even  be  many  prizes  ;*  and  the  father  and  mother 
who  are  informed  of  this  gratifying  fact  in  the  half-yearly 
report  of  their  son's  progress,  or  in  the  printed  prize  list  of 
the  establishment,  are  delighted  to  know  that  Tom  is  so  much 
more  clever  and  diligent  than  they  had  supposed,  and  cannot 
but  give  Mr.  So-and-so  the  credit  of  having  awakened  his  dormant 
powers.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  only  in  boarding- 
schools  that  this  plan  is  carried  out,  the  profit  on  each  boy  in  a  day- 
school  being  too  small  to  make  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  '2s.  6d.  per  head  in  prize  books.  In  other  forms,  however,  the 
same  sort  of  trick  appears  even  there.  I  remember  a  case  in  one 
of  the  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  schoolmaster  exultingly 
told  me  that  at  one  of  his  grand  prize  distributions  in  a  public  hall 
he  had  offered  a  gold  medal,  to  be  worth  I  forget  how  much,  for 
proficiency  in  classics.  "  Has  it  ever  been  gained?"  I  inquired. 
"  No,"  he  answered  naively  (conceit  overpowering  his  shrewdness)  ; 
"  no  one  has  ever  yet  come  up  to  our  standard."  By  dint  of  hh 
bombastic  manner  this  man  had  gained  a  considerable  name  among 
the  tradespeople  of  the  town,  and  was  making  money  far  faster 
than  many  of  his  brethren  who  would  have  been  ashamed  of  him. 

(e.)  After  all  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  one  meets  with 
such  artifices  as  these.  For  the  great  bulk  of  schoolmasters  there 
are  but  two  ways  of  making  themselves  known  to  the  world — 
common  rumour — a  character  spreading  slowly  from  parent  to 
parent — and  advertising.  The  better  class  announce  through  the 
newspapers  only  their  terms  and  the  day  when  their  school  meets, 
adding  perhaps  something  about  their  boys  who  have  passed  the 
University  local,  or  some  other  examination ;  others  go  off  into 
those  painful  phrases  which  everyone  knows  so  well,  and  talk  of 
"  the  comforts  of  a  luxurious  home  combined  with  close  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers."  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Lancashire  schools — at  least  the  day-schools 
— are  not  particularly  given  to  puffing,  and  a  comparison  of  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Manchester  Guardian  or  Manchester  Examiner 
with  those  which  may  be  read  any  day  in  the  Times  or  Daily 
Telegraph  is  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  metropolis. 
That  any  parents  should  be  found  to  trust  an  advertisement,  that 
they  should  be  less  careful  In  choosing  the  man  to  whom  they 
entrust  their  children  than  the  man  of  whom  they  buy  their  tea 
and  sugar,  passes  comprehension.  But  it  must  be  so,  for  school- 
masters find  it  to  their  profit  to  advertise  in  districts  far  remote 
from  those  In  which  they  live,  and  whence  a  boy  must  be  sent  merely 
at  random  by  the  father  who  is  foolish  enough  to  send  him  at  all. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  Manchester  boarding-school,  and  a  bad  one 
it  Is,  whose  advertisements  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  distant  part  of  Ireland.  As  for  the  causes  which  lead  a 
father  to  choose  one  day-school  in  his  neighbourhood  rather  than 
another  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  petty  to  mention.    If  the 

*  I  met  with  a  case  in  which  one  boy  gained  twenty-two. 
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master  is  connected  with  a  particular  congregation  its  members 
often  think  themselves  called  upon  to  support  him.  Or  he  may  have 
been  known  as  teacher  in  the  National  or  British  School  before  set- 
ting up  his  present  one,  a  ground  of  confidence  which  is  worth  some- 
thing, though  not  so  much  as  might  appear.  Most  probably,  however, 
the  choice  is  determined  merely  by  proximity,  and  by  the  fact  that 
a  neighbour's  son  was  there  and  brought  back  a  copybook  decorated 
with  swans  wreathed  in  a  cloud  of  flourishes.*  I  speak,  of  course, 
chiefly  of  schools  of  the  lower  social  grade,  schools  included  in 
what  is  described  below  as  class  B.  With  regard  to  the  higher 
day-schools,  the  evil,  though  it  does  exist,  is  palliated  by  their 
comparatively  high  terms,  which  lead  people  to  make  some  closer 
inquiries  into  the  quality  of  the  education  given.  They  complain, 
however,  even  here,  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  evidence  on 
which  they  can  really  rely. 

B. — Of  the  Organization  of  Private  Schools. 

In  their  organization  and  internal  arrangements  private  schools  internal  orga- 
are  generally  simple,  and  that  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  most  nidation  of 
of  them  there  is  so  little  to  arrange.     They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  small  P'"'"''^^  ^^^°''''- 
size,  above  the  average  of  a  girls'  school,  but  either  below  or  little  Their  size. 
above  that  of  a  grammar  school  of  the  same  class,  and,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  very  much  smaller   than   the   National   or  British 
schools    in   towns.    Fifty  or   sixty  may  perhaps   be  taken   as  the 
average  number  of  pupils. 

To  distribute  the  private  adventure  schools  into  classes 
analogous  to  those  already  distinguished  among  the  endowed  is  not 
an  easy  task,  since  both  in  their  charges  and  in  the  instruction 
they  give  there  is  an  uninterrupted  gradation  from  the  liighest  to 
the  lowest.  Still  we  may,  upon  the  whole,  distinguish  two  types — 
those  marked  above  as  A  and  B.f  The  schools  grouped  under  the 
former  head  profess  to  give  a  complete  liberal,  i.e.,  classical  and 
commercial  education,  they  are  usually  more  or  less  "  select "  in  the 
class  of  boys  wliom  they  receive,  and  their  fees  are  as  high  or 
higher  than  tliose  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Tliose  placed  under  B  are  very  much  cheaper  and 
plainer,  and  although  they  may  occasionally  teach  a  little  Latin  or 
Euclid,  are  in  the  main  purely  commercial  schools.  As  has  been 
said,  there  are  of  course  many  schools  whose  fees  and  social  rank 
place  them  in  an  intermediate  position,  and  to  these  the  account  to 
be  given  either  of  class  A  or  of  B  will  not  in  all  respects  apply. 
To  one  or  other,  however,  of  these  two  strongly  contrasted  types 
the  great  bulk  may  jiractically  be  referred  ;  and  it  will  probably 
conduce  to  clearness  if,  instead  of  making  explanations  and  reserva- 

•  ( )ne  school  in  the  .suburbs  of  Manchester  was  frequently  mentioned  to  me  as 
having  gained  its  not  inconsiderable  success  entirely  by  the  ornamental  penmanshp 
books  of  the  boys.  Its  owner  prudently  declined  (by  silence)  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Commission. 

f  Leaving,  for  tlie  mouieut,  boarding  schools  out  of  consideration. 
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The  upper 
class,  or 
"  classical  and 
commercial " 
schools. 


Teaching  staff. 


Occasional  ex- 
cellence of 
rooms  and 
furniture. 


The  cheaper 
and  purely 
"  commercial ' 
schools. 


tions  respecting  those  not  so  referable,  I  go  on  to  describe  each  of 
the  two  classes  separately,  taking  them  to  represent  the  whole.  In 
a  table  printed  opposite  will  be  seen  the  statistics  of  six  schools  of 
each  class,  selected  as  typical. 

The  schools  belonging  to  what  has  been  called  class  A  are  almost 
all  in  or  near  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  There  is  nothing  about 
their  arrangements  to  require  special  remark  or  to  distinguish  them 
from  respectable  schools  of  the  same  status  in  other  parts  of 
England.  In  the  few,  perhaps  not  above  three  or  four,  whose 
numbers  exceeded  100  there  was  sometimes  a  division  into  an  upj)er 
and  lower,  or  into  a  preparatory  and  senior  department ;  but  this 
was  always  a  division  made  by  age  and  general  progress,  not  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  classics,  and  never,  as  in  some  grammar 
schools,  by  social  distinctions.  As  their  fees  are  comparatively  high, 
the  pupils  are  generally  of  the  same  rank  in  society  ;  and  as  classics 
are  subordinated  to  the  more  practical  studies,  there  is  no  reason  for 
making  a  boy's  position  depend  on  his  progress  in  that  branch  alone. 

The  staif  of  masters  varied  according  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
school,  but  Avas  generally  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
boys  than  in  endowed  schools.  The  proportion  of  teachers  to 
boys  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  tables  opposite,  the  six 
schools  taken  being  fairly  typical. 

There  was  often  a  teacher  expressly  for  French,  occasionally  for 
natural  science,  more  rarely  for  a  subject  which  the  private  schools 
are  too  apt  to  undervalue — mathematics.  With  these  exceptions, 
each  assistant  taught  whatever  came  in  his  way,  and  the  head-master 
dealt  with  the  most  advanced  boys  in  every  subject.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  serious  evil  that  the  attention  of  the  head-master  should  be  thus 
distracted  among  a  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  which  he  cannot 
possibly  teach  v/ell ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  but  unfortunate  result 
of  the  small  size  of  most  of  these  schools  that  they  should  be  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  petty  classes,  each  of  some  five  or  six  boys 
only.  The  masters,  however,  declare  that  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  have  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  each  pupil,  and  so  to 
secure  his  progress ;  and  many  parents,  believing  tliis,  and  thinking 
that  their  boy  is  more  important  as  one  of  40  than  as  one  of  200, 
prefer  the  small  school,  however  high  its  charges,  or  however  mean 
its  exterior. 

In  some  three  or  four  of  the  best  and  largest  of  such  schools,  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  excellence  of  the  rooms  and  of  the 
external  appliances  generally.  Their  owners  had  made  a  study 
of  ventilation  and  of  the  construction  and  disposal  of  school  furni- 
ture ;  the  apartments  were  not  only  neat  and  airy,  but  comfort- 
able— almost  luxurious.  Globes,  plans,  and  maps  were  supplied 
without  stint ;  each  boy  had  his  desk  with  a  place  in  it  for  every- 
thing he  needed,  and  if  the  workmen,  the  assistant-masters,  had 
been  as  good  as  their  tools,  there  would  have  been  nothing  further 
to  desire.     These  were  of  course  expensive  places. 

The  schools  classed  under  B — those  mainly  or  wholly  commercial 
,  — r-exhibit  phenomena  widely  different.     The  average  size  of  those 
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which  I  vjsitedj  whether  in  the  greater  or  lesser  towns,  was  from  40 
to  50  boys  ;  and  where  girls  were  received  along  with  boys,  from  50 
to  70.  They  were  usually  taught  by  one  master  single-handed  ; 
sometimes  an  usher  was  also  to  be  found,  very  much  resembling 
the  pupil-teacher  in  a  government  school ;  more  rarely  still  there 
were  two  assistants.  The  classes  were  larger  than  in  schools  of 
the  A  type,  not  because  there  were  more  boys,  but  because  there 
were  fewer  subjects  and  less  attempt  at  exact  distribution  accord- 
ing to  educational  progress.  It  was  here,  therefore,  that  all  the 
vices  of  the  small  school  system  appeared  in  their  most  glaring  light. 
Evils  of  the       Since  the  teachers  are  few  and  the  rooms  small,  boys  at  different 

small  school       stan-es  of  advancement  are  necessarily  classed  and  taught  together, 
system.  ,„, "  ,  ,  .,  ,  •      •  .  •  i         ■  '^  • 

I  he  teacher,  wmle  questionmg  one  class  in  .'geography,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  arithmeticians  of  another,  who  come  up  at  intervals 
of  four  or  five  minutes  Avith  their  slates.  Tlie  classes  are  not 
large  enough  to  get  up  any  momentum,  or  to  make  the  teacher — 
unless  naturally  a  gifted  person — feel  the  need  of  strict  order  and 
system  in  requiring  every  boy  to  keep  abreast  of  his  fellows. 
The  school,  as  a  whole,  is  too  small  even  to  play  its  games  with 
spirit.  The  rooms,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  those  of  a  private  house,  sometimes  left  as  they  were, 
sometimes  enlarged  by  knocking  down  a  partition.  Generally 
they  are  low  roofed,  ill-ventilated,  and  altogether  unwholesome. 
I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  whole  floor  of  a  low-ceilinged 
room  was  covered  so  thick  with  boys  that  there  was  liardly  room 
to  move  about.  The  air  was,  of  course,  insu])portably  fetid. 
There  is  either  no  playground  or  a  very  insufficient  one ;  often  it 
is  a  tiny  back  yard  surrounded  by  houses. 
Causes  of  these  Among  the  masters  of  these  schools  I  found  several  men  of 
evils:  poverty  character  and  ability  v/ho  were  doing  their  best  under  great  dis- 
of  the  schools,  advantages.  The  disadvantages,  however,  were  such  as  could 
hardly  be  overcome.  The  profit  of  the  concern  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  owmer  to  procure  the  services  of  competent  assistants, 
or  to  hire  suitable  premises;  and  the  value  of  the  property  is  at 
all  times  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  Parents  are  whimsical,  and 
if  a  new  school  is  started  by  a  popular  man,  supported  by  a 
denomination  or  bv  some  influential  private  friends,  the  old  school- 
master may  lose  his  living  without  any  fault  of  his  own.  Hence 
he  does  not  play  boldly  for  a  high  stake  ;  he  dare  not  build  expen- 
sive schoolrooms  or  hire  a  highly  paid  staff. 
Short  stay  of  There  is  another  fruitful  source  of  confusion  and  imperfection 
the  pupils.  which,  though  it  exists  in  all  the  Lancashire  schools,  exists  more 
fatall\-  in  private  schools  of  this  class.  Boys  come  and  go  at 
random  and  remain  on  an  average  a  very  short  time  in  the  school. 
They  come,  moreover,  with  every  sort  of  previous  training  and 
in  all  conditions  of  knowledge,  or  rather  of  ignorance.  Many  are 
from  National  and  British  schools,  where  manners  are  usually 
very  rough,  and  where,  if  the  report  of  the  private  schoolmasters 
is  to  be  accepted,  they  are  prepared  no  better  than  in  ladies'  schools. 
Before  the  teacher  has  had  time  to  hew  these  rough  boys  into 
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TYPICAL  A. 


No.  of  boys 
learning. 


;    Total 
No.  of 

boys  in 

the 
schools 
which 
teach 

each  of 
<hese 

subjects 

respec- 
tively. 


Total  No.  of  ' 

hours  per 
week  durins: 
which  boys 
are  at  work 

in 
school  in  the 
six  tjiJical    I 
schools,  'A.' 


Total  No.  of  hours 

per  week  durina:  which 

boys  are  at  work  in 

learning  ejich  subject 

respectively. 


Total  No.  of 

hours  per  week 

durintr  which. 

boj's  are  ens.iged 

on  all  subjects 

in  .schools 
teaching-  each 
several  subject. 


Religious  Know-; 
ledge. 
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Latin 

French 

German     - 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

Meusuratioii  and 
Survej-ius. 

Mathematics 

Physics     • 

Natural  History  - 

Chemistry 

History     - 

Geogi-aphy 

Eng.  Grammar    - 

Eug.  Literature  - 

Eng.  Composition 

Reading     - 

Writing     - 

Music 

Drawing    - 
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(That  is  an 
average  of 
29  hours 
in  each 
of  the  six 
schools). 
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Music 

Drawing    - 
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TYPICAL  B. 
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Fees  charger] 
at  private 
schools. 


shape,  they  are  taken  away  from  him,  and  the  same  process  has 
to  begin  afresh  with  others.  Thus  the  normal  state  of  these 
schools  is  confusion  and  disorganization,  and  the  pupil  rarely 
passes  under  the  firm  grasp  of  a  system.  These  evils,  it  is  true, 
may  also  be  remai-ked  in  many  of  the  grammar  schools;  but 
it  cannot  be  hoped  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grammar 
schools,  they  will  abate  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
and  an  improvement  in  the  buildings.  These  private  schools,  not 
having  the  vantage  ground  of  a  foundation  school,  are  kept  down 
by  each  other's  competition ;  they  rise  and  fall  too  quickly  to  gain 
a  hold  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  risk  of  failure  is  too  great  to 
make  it  safe  to  start  them  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  fees  charged  in  the  private  schools,  and  the  compass  and 
quantity  of  the  instruction  given  in  them,  bear  so  exact  a  relation 
to  one  another  that  it  is  best  to  consider  them  together.  What 
these  fees  are  may  be  seen  from  the  Tables  already  referred  to. 
Taking  one  school  with  another,  it  may  be  said  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  good  education  in  a  private  day  school,  including  Latin, 
with  some  little  Greek,  mathematics,  French,  and  the  English  and 
commercial  subjects,  is  from  121  I2s.  to  21Z.  per  annum.  Similarly 
a  plain  commercial  and  Enjilish  education  costs  41.  4:s.  to  81.  8.?. 
An  education  scarcely  more  than  elementary,  i.e.,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  with  glimpses  of  geography  and  crumbs  of  grammar 
— may  be  had  for  3/.  35.  French,  when  an  extra,  averages  21.  2s. 
per  annum  ;  drawing,  from  21.  2s.  to  3/.  Ss. 

The  fees  are  here  a  far  more  perfect  index  of  the  social  status 
of  the  school  than  is  the  case  with  endowed  schools,  and  correspond 
more  exactly  with  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  education 
o-iven.  Above  the  line  of  6/.  or  81.  per  annum  the  commercial  school 
beo-ins  to  pass  into  the  classical,  and  the  1 61.  or  20/.  school  is 
pretty  certain  to  undertake  not  only  classics  and  modern  languages 
but  chemistry,  gymnastics,  and  popular  lectures  on  natural  history. 
But  of  the  quality  of  the  education — of  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching,  the  cost  of  a  school  is  of  course  no  index  at  all ;  and 
cases  are  not  unknown  in  which  a  bad  school  succeeds  by  charging 
hio-h  fees,  parents  believing  that  expensive  goods  are  probably 
better,  and  that  a  dear  school  must  be  at  any  rate  a  select  one. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  private  schools,  i.e.,  the 
deo"ree  in  which  each  subject  is  taught  and  the  amount  of  time 
spent  upon  it,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Tables. 

"While  the  lesser  private  schools  (class  B)  are  almost  wholly 
commercial,  the  greater  ones  are  so  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  the 
case  with  endowed  grammar  schools.  A  smaller  proportion  of 
character  of  the  the  pupils  learn  classics,  and  those  who  do  devote  less  time  to  the 
private  schools.  gt^^(jy.  Xhis  Is  the  phenomenon  which  most  struck  me  in  visiting 
the  private  schools.  They  pursue  with  very  little  energy  any  but 
the  directly  practical  branches  of  knowledge.  Arithmetic,  pen- 
manship, possibly  also  French,  are  assiduously  cultivated  ;  Latin 
is  languid ;  even  mathematics  is  pushed  on  one  side.  Not  in  more 
than  three  or  four  private  schools  in  the  whole  country  did  I  find 
that  the  main  object  ol'  the  teaching  was  to  invigorate  the  mind  by 
these  robust  studies.     It  would  be  prejudging  an  important  and 
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difficult  question  to  assume  that  they  have  a  power  of  strengthen- 
ing and  quickening  the  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
kinds  of  learning.  But  as  things  stand,  they  are  the  only  subjects 
taught  expressly  with  this  view,  and  taught  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness and  in  a  manner  sufficiently  logical  to  attain  this  end.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  schools  which,  neglecting  these  so-called 
unpractical  studies,  seek  rather  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  com- 
mercial community  by  teaching  boys  just  what  it  is  supposed  will 
do  for  business  and  nothing  more,  should  lack  nerve  and  fibre,  and 
should  teach  even  the  practical  subjects  in  a  loose,  confused,  and 
often  irrational  way.  As  will  be  remarked  hereafter,  the  arithmetic 
of  private  schools,  chiefly  or  wholly  commercial,  is  not  superior  to 
that  of  the  ijrammar  schools.  The  same  holds  true  of  English  com- 
position.  This  defect — this  want  of  solid  mental  discipline,  is  not  to  be 
charged  equally  on  all  private  schools,  for  in  some  the  ability  of  the 
head-master  counteracts  it ;  but  it  represents  a  tendency  always 
present  and  generally  dominant.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make 
out  a  strong  case  against  the  tyranny  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
private  schoolmasters  do  so  to  their  own  satisfaction.  I  do  not  find, 
however,  that  have  they  any  other  subject  to  which  they  can  point 
as  (so  to  speak)  the  backbone  of  their  teaching;  any  thing  which 
can  give  tenacity  and  clearness  to  the  scholar's  mind.  French  is 
made  prominent  in  the  more  expensive  schools  (those  belonging  to 
class  A),  but  one  seldom  finds  the  pupils  in  these  establishments 
prepared  to  write  a  French  letter  with  any  approach  to  ease  and 
correctness.  Mathematics  are  not  carried  any  further  than,  seldom 
indeed  so  far  as,  in  the  grammar  schools.  Much  is  made  of  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  miscellaneous  information  of  divers  kinds, 
but  so  far  as  I  could  discover  not  to  any  great  purpose.  The 
pupils  had  been  taught  a  good  many  facts,  but  these  were  just  the 
facts  which  a  smartish  ])oy  picks  up  for  himself  when  he  leaves 
school.  Meantime  the  discipline  and  guidance  which  school  ought 
to  give  him  had  been  neglected. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  me  to  speak  of  the  general  Quality  of  the 
educational  merits  of  the  private  schools,  and  the  quality  of  the  tf'aclimg  in 
teaching  given  in   them.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  express  any  IreinM-ally. 
general  opinion  Avithout  adding  so  many  reservations  and  explana- 
tions as  to  deprive  it  offeree.      I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  schools 
which  I  saw  represented,  not  the  average  standard  of  private  schools, 
but  something  above  the  average;  for  it  was  of  course  towaixls  the  ! 
better  ones  that  my  attention  was  chiefly  directed ;  and  it  was  the 
best  masters  whose  consciousness  of  their  own  merits  led  them  to  in- 
vite or  welcome  a  visit.  The  favourable  impression,  therefore,  which 
I  received  from  several  of  the  more  important  schools,  especially 
three  or  four  in  and  near  IManchester  and  Liverpool,  did  not  enable 
me  to  feel  assured  of  the  jjoodness  of  schools  of  tlic  same  social  class 
generally.     With  respect  to  the  more  numerous  and  poorer  schools, 
classed  under  B,  the  case  Avas  different.  Even  in  those  which  I  saw, 
badness  was  the  rule  and  goodness  the  exception — a  badness  wliich 
was  frequently  to  be  charged  not  so  much  on  the  ])crs()nal  incapa- 
city of  the  teacher  as  on  the  embarrassing  ]>osition  in  which  he  was 
placed  and  the  demands  he  was  called  on  to  satisfy.     One  oi-  two 
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cases  seemed  to  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  private  specu- 
lator who  possesses  both  the  gift  of  teaching  and  that  peculiar  sort 
of  ability  which  ensures  commercial  success,  and  who  is  honest 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  increase  his  profits  by  supplying 
a  bad  article,  to  give,  under  fiivourablc  conditions,  a  good,  rough, 
plain  education  at  very  low  fees,  at  3Z.  or  4Z.  a  year.  But  such  a 
man  is  rare,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  Lancashire  he  will  take  to 
some  more  luci*ative  occupation  than  school-keeping. 

C. — Specific  Account  of  Seven  Private  Schools,  more 

OR   LESS   TYPICAL. 

Description  of  It  may  possibly  give  you  a  somewhat  more  definite  idea  than 
several  private  yj\\\^  J  f^ox,  have  been  conveved  to  you  by  the  foregoing  remarks, 
!^Ji°,l';.n^Pt  ^^  if  I  venture   to   add  a   description   of  several   individual   private 

sonic  icNpcci.  ^  ^i.  ^^i 

schools  in  Lancashn-e  which  appeared  to  me,  when  visiteci,  to  be 
o"ood  types  of  their  respective  classes.  Some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic detiuls  must  unfortunately  be  omitted,  lest  they  should 
lead  to  an  identification  of  the  school  by  persons  living  near  it, 
but  enough  mav  perhaps  remain  to  give  some  notion  of  the  various 
arrano-ements  of  these  establishments,  the  impression  their  teachers 
make  on  a  stranger,  and  the  sort  of  education  which  they  respec- 
tively supply.  I  give  what  I  find  jotted  down  in  my  note-book 
at  the  time.  On  the  opposite  page  there  appears  in  each  case  a 
table  of  fees,  subj  ects  taught,  and  so  forth,  drawn  from  the  returns 
made  by  these  schools  themselves. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  show  with  suflficient  exactness  the 
character  of  the  school.  Socially  and  intellectually,  it  is  supposed 
to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  private  schools  of  the  county.  Its 
buildino-s,  without  any  pretensions  to  elegance,  are  fairly  commo- 
dious, and  there  is  a  tolerably  good  playground.  Boarders  are 
taken,  but  they  are  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  They 
belono-  to  the  same  social  class  as  the  day  pupils,  from  whom 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them. 

I  examined  the  classes  orally  and  by  printed  papers  in  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  history,  geography,  spelling, 
reading  and  composition. 

On  the  whole,  the  upper  part  of  the  school  seemed  to  have 
been  well  and  soundly  taught,  since  it  had  been  taught  by 
the  head-master;  while  the  lower  classes  were  at  least  up 
to  the  average  standard  of  a  grammar  school.  Most  of  the 
teachino-,  however,  had  been  of  a  kind  rather  to  inform  than  to 
stimulate  the  learner's  mind.  When  required  to  translate  an 
unseen  piece  of  Latin,  boys  of  1 6  made  but  a  faint  attempt  at  it  , 
and  when  questioned  in  mathematics  they  showed  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  words  of  Euclid  than  with  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  processes  they  were  so  quick  in  going  through. 
Their  Latin  prose,  however,  was  quite  tolerable,  and  they 
turned  Enghsh  into  French  very  fairly,  doing  this  better  in 
proportion  to  the  difi&culty  of  the  exercise,  than  they  turned 
t)reviously  unseen  French  into  English.  The  arithmetic  was 
t-i-editable,  showing  both  accuracy  and  intelligence.  History 
appeared   to  be  taught  with  much  judgment  in  the  senior  classes. 
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and  the  answering,  especially  to  questions  given  respectino-  the 
period  of  the  English  civil  war,  was  among  the  best  which  I 
obtained  anywhere.  The  reading  of  the  younger  boys  was  good 
and  bold.  Writing  was  respectable  throughout  the  school,  and 
some  of  the  drawings  showed  taste  and  neatness ;  the  methods 
pursued  were  still  somewhat  old-fashioned.  The  boys  were  quiet 
and  proper  in  their  behaviour,  and  the  tone  of  the  school,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  estimable  character  of  the  head-master, 
seemed  altogether  good.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  want  of 
sprightliness  about  the  boys,  an  absence,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
both  of  esprit  de  corps  and  of  any  of  that  buoyant  interest  in  their 
studies  which  ought  in  every  class  to  appear  among  two  or  three,  at 
least,  of  the  most  intelligent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  school  was 
satisfactory,  and  this,  considering  its  high  scale  of  charges,  it  was 
clearly  bound  to  be.  A  boy  might  be  sent  to  it  in  the  certainty  that 
would  be  taught  something,  and  taught  it  carefully ;  but  he  would  he 
not  be  taught  intelligently,  nor  his  mind  receive  any  stimidus,  until 
he  came  into  the  higher  classes.  That  is  to  say,  the  salaries  given 
to  the  under-masters  would  not  be  sufficient  to  procure  men  either 
of  well-cultivated  minds  or  of  genuine  teaching  power.  If  now  and 
then  such  a  person  might  happen  to  be  got,  one  who  could  interest 
as  well  as  instruct,  it  would  be  merely  by  chance  ;  the  most  that 
could  be  expected  would  be  a  sensible,  well-informed  man,  doing 
humdrum  drill  in  a  business-like  way,  a  man,  in  fact,  who  was 
fitter  to  hear  lessons  than  to  teach. 

This  school  is  both  of  smaller  size  and  of  lower  social  status  Second  school 
than  that  last  described.  It  was  held  in  one  pretty  large  room,  at  CM). 
one  end  whereof  the  assistant  taught  th%  younger  boys ;  at  the 
other  end  the  head-master  the  elder  ones.  Latin  was  taught,  but 
did  not  go  further  than  Caesar,  not,  as  I  was  told,  up  to  Virgil. 
And,  without  insisting  too  much  on  minutiae,  it  may  fairly  be 
thought  that  a  master  who  corrects  a  boy  for  reading  Victima, 
"  Victima,  you  little  rascal,"  has  probably  not  carried  his  own 
Virgilian  studies  very  far.  French  was  much  dwelt  on,  and  the 
boys  translated  an  easy  piece  with  slipshod  fluency.  French  com- 
position seemed  to  be  beyond  them. 

English  grammar  consumed  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  the  parsing 
showed  only  a  moderate  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  gram- 
matical terms.  They  knew  the  rules  and  left  the  sense  to  take 
care  of  itself  The  arithmetic  was  passable ;  history  and  geography 
pretty  good.  Mathematics  seemed  to  be  scarcely  attempted.  The 
assistant-master  was  a  person  of  scanty  attainments;  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  salary;  and  altogether  the  school  was  oue  where 
a  boy  would  hardly  be  likely  to  receive  even  a  thorough  commercial 
education.  Things  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  a  petty  and  languid 
sort  of  way,  there  was  no  briskness,  no  "  swing,"  so  to  speak,  in  any 
part  of  the  work  done,  and  the  head-master,  without  being  posi- 
tively incompetent,  did  not  seem  to  have  any  more  vocation  for 
teaching  than  for  cab -driving,  or  any  other  honest  occupation. 

This  was  a  school  of  a  very  different  character ;  socially,  as  the  Tliird  school 
table  shows,  it  stood  below  both  L  and  ^M.     But  the  master  waa  a  (N). 
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person  of  much  vii^our  and  good  sense,  not  without  enthusiasm  for 
his  profession/*  He  had  begun  life  as  a  pupil-teacher,  and  had  after- 
wards passed  through  a  training  college.  The  school  was  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  section,  each  with  its  own  rooms  and  staff  of 
masters.  They  had  mostly  been  themselves  teachers  in  Govern- 
ment schools,  and  although,  Avith  one  exception,  men  of  no 
particular  capacity,  the  activity  of  their  head  had  infected  them, 
and  spread  a  general  air  of  diligence  and  smartness  through  the 
school.  The  upper  school  was  used  by  the  children  of  shop- 
keepers and  well-to-do  clerks ;  some  little  Latin  was  taught,  a  good 
deal  of  French,  and  the  elements  of  chemistry.  Arriving  suddenly 
I  found  the  highest  class  receiving  a  lesson  in  the  history  of 
Napoleon's  wars  from  the  head-master,  in  a  horribly  close  school- 
room. Pie  dictated  to  them  on  one  day,  and  examined  them  on 
the  facts  thus  communicated  some  days  aftervv'ards.  They 
answered  questions  about  the  French  and  English  Revolutions 
creditably. 

Mathematics,  said  the  master,  was  not  less  an  object  of  aversion 
to  the  parents  than  was  Latin  ;  he  managed,  however,  to  teach  it 
to  a  certain  number  by  putting  it  at  an  extra  hour  and  yet 
charging  no  extra  fee.  Examining  the  boys  in  Euclid,  I  found, 
as  usual,  considerable  facility  in  doing  the  propositions  with  a  less 
perfect  intelligence  of  the  principles  involved.  The  commercial 
subjects  appeared  to  be  taught  in  a  thorough  way,  though  the 
spelling  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  writing  was  clear 
and  plain,  but  inelegant.  Arithmetic  was  taught,  not,  as  usually, 
out  of  a  manual,  but  from  a  book  containing  nothing  but  examples, 
the  rules  being  explained  orally,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  well 
explained. 

The  lower  school  was  filled  by  the  children  of  the  minor  trades- 
people, travellers,  and  mechanics,  most  of  whom  had  come  hither 
from  some  National  or  British  school.  The  fees  were  at  least 
double  those  of  such  Government  schools ;  nevertheless  the  children 
came,  their  parents  apparently  really  valuing  the  better  education 
which  they  received  here.  Besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
geography  and  history  were  taught  in  this  division,  as  well  as 
English  grammar,  the  latter  from  verbal  explanations  and  with  real 
intelligence,  as  an  oral  examination  proved.  A  few  learnt  Euclid 
and  drawing,  none  Latin  or  French.  The  master  of  this  department 
had  a  salary  of  200Z. ;  most  of  the  subordinate  work  was  done  by 
pupil-teachers,  receiAiug  20^.  per  annum  or  thereabouts.  The  head- 
master complained  with  some  bitterness  of  the  competition  of  the 
Government  schools,  which  by  their  low  scale  of  charges  drew  away, 
as  he  said,  agreat  part  of  the  poorer  middle  class,  and  kept  his  fees 
at  a  point  lower  than  he  thought  fair  or  desirable.  In  spite  of  this 
he  proposed  to  raise  the  scale  throughout  the  school,  and  to  give 
French — not  as  an  extra — to  every  boy  in  the  upper  division.  He 
explained  to  me  at  considerable  length  his  method  of  superintending 
the  whole  work  of  the  school,  examining  every  class  weekly,  and 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  this  teacher  has  left  Manchester ;  what  has  become 
of  the  school  I  do  not  know. 
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making  suggestions  to  the  teachers  respecting  the  condition  of  each 
boy.  He  professed  his  disbelief  In  the  University  local  examina- 
tions as  a  test  of  a  school,  saying  that  it  would  have  been  easy  enough 
for  him  to  prepare  a  few  boys  to  send  in  once  a  year,  but  that  this 
would  be  no  security  to  the  parents  for  the  rest.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  the  school  inspected,  even  though  he  should  have  to 
pay  for  it  himself,  declaring  that  this  would  strengthen  his  position, 
as  against  those  natural  enemies  the  parents,  who  would  believe 
an  inspector  proclaiming  the  value  of  mathematics,  French,  and 
Latin,  though  they  would  not  believe  him.  The  schoolrooms  were 
good,  with  the  exception  already  noted,  though  all  were  somewhat 
overcrowded.     There  was  no  proper  playground. 

The  circumstances  of  this  school  appeared  instructive  in  two 
ways.  Its  rapid  success  (it  had  been  established  only  some  three 
years)  showed  the  need  that  exists  for  some  places  where  an  educa- 
tion rather  better  {i.e.,  both  sounder  and  more  extensive)  than  that 
of  Government  schools  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost.  Its  good 
order,  the  general  air  of  briskness  and  purpose  that  pervaded  it, 
and  what  appeared  its  suitability  to  the  circumstances  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood (it  stood  In  a  suburb  where  the  rents  of  the  houses 
ranged  from  15/.  to  40/.  per  annum)  brought  out  the  one  charac- 
teristic advantage  of  the  private  adventure  system — the  ease  with 
which  an  enterprising  man  can  adapt  his  school  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  class  whom  he  addresses,  and  organize  it  in  the  way 
which  he  knows  best  how  to  work.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  great 
deal  to  be  improved  in  this  school ;  many  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing were  imperfect,  and  some  of  the  teachers  themselves  persons 
of  questionable  competence ;  but  the  education  given  was  distinctly 
better  than  that  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  small  private  schools,  and 
the  head-master  had  shown  his  judgment  by  paying  to  one  or  two 
of  his  assistants  salaries  which  bore  a  large  proportion  to  his  own 
entire  profit  from  the  concern. 
Fourth  school  In  point  of  social  position,  this  school*  stood  between  (L)  and 
(0)-  (M),  and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  distinctly  above  the  level  of  (N). 

It  was,  and  had  always  been  comparatively  small,  the  pupils  not 
exceeding  forty,  and  appeared  to  be  conducted  with  a  special  view 
to  the  University  local  examinations.  Fully  understanding  that 
the  examination  art  is  an  art  by  itself,  needing  special  cultivation, 
the  head-master  held  written  examinations  weekly,  taking  each 
week  some  three  subjects,  and  every  fourth  week  all  the  subjects 
which  were  being  prepared.  Classes  were  formed  several  months 
beforehand  of  boys  going  in  for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
examinations,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  all  subjects  which  it  was 
not  intended  to  offer  there  were  dropped.  Thus,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  no  Latin  was  being  learnt,  "  for  boys,"  said  the  master, 
''  cannot  do  Latin  at  the  same  time  with  mathematics  and  the 
"  English  subjects.  When  the  next  Oxford  or  Cambridge  local 
*•  examination  is  past,  these  boys,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  set  to 
"  work  at  Latin,  and  perhaps  French,  so  as  to  pass  in  those  sub- 

*  This  school  has  not  made  retiinis,  so  I  cannot,  as  in  the  other  cases,  supply  tables 
of  numbers,  fees,  and  subjects. 
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*' jects  the  time  after."  Feeling  a  little  curious  to  see  what  were 
the  results  of  so  peculiar  a  system,  I  examined  one  class  minutely 
on  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  had  last  been  trained.  The 
training  proved  to  be  no  sham ;  the  boys  knew  a  great  deal  about 
many  things ;  in  English  history,  for  instance,  it  was  difficult  to 
puzzle  them  ;  but  they  had  been  not  taught,  but  crammed-  They 
answered  hurriedly,  not  stopping  to  think  what  the  question  meant, 
but  pouring  out  stores  of  information  which  they  did  not  understand. 
Every  reply  witnessed  to  large  knowledge,  but  then  it  was  not 
a  reply  to  the  question  put.  Their  minds,  to  use  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion, were  like  a  full  sack  of  corn,  which  if  you  press  it  down  at  one 
point,  rises  and  runs  over  at  some  other.  It  was  noticeable  that 
they  usually  answered  in  the  words  of  their  text-book  ;  and  that 
while  knowing  English  history  minutely,  they  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  course  of  events  In  other  European  countries.  In  English 
grammar  and  analysis,  as  it  is  called,  they  did  not,  as  I  had  at 
first  expected,  answer  by  rote,  but  seemed  to  have  mastered  the 
principles  sufficiently  to  take  any  ordinary  sentence  to  pieces,  and 
describe  correctly  the  relation  of  its  parts.  Something  In  their 
manner  showed  that  this  was  a  forced  capacity,  the  result  not 
perhaps  of  cramming  but  of  overteaching,  and  that  It  did  not  witness 
to  any  natural  and  healthy  mental  growth.  But  such  as  it  was, 
the  capacity  was  there.  These  boys  looked  jaded  and  over- 
worked, and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  school  was  one  of  discomfort. 
The  assistant  masters  were  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  pupils,  and  seemed  to  be  employed  manipulating  them  In 
small  classes,  ^vith  a  view  to  individual  preparation.  They  were 
very  inferior  people ;  no  others  would  have  taken  such  salaries. 
Of  the  head-master  himself  it  is  better  to  say  nothing,  since  I 
have  nothing  good  to  say. 

The  circumstances  of  this  school  appeared  to  me  to  show  that 
the  Local  Examinations  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
parents  of  the  goodness  of  the  education  given  to  their  sons.  This 
schoolmaster  had  almost  from  the  first  embraced  the  University 
examination  system,  seeing  how  well  it  could  be  made  to  serve 
his  ends;  and  his  boys,  by  dint  of  'special  preparation,'  (a  phrase 
[)erhaps  less  offensive  than  '  cramming  ')  had  acquitted  themselves 
creditably.  In  proportion  to  its  numbers,  not  many  schools  in 
England  have  done  better.  Nevertheless,  the  education  was  such 
that  one  could  almost  wish  a  boy  rather  to  go  without  any,  than 
fo  have  his  mind  and  health  ruined  by  premature  forcing,  and  by 
the  constant  effort  to  turn  every  scrap  of  knowledge  to  account  in 
a  question  paper.  The  finest  intelligence  could  not  have  come 
unscathed  out  of  such  an  ordeal. 

Further,  in  this  case  It  was  easy  to  see  how  great  to  a  private 
schoolmaster  of  any  but  the  highest  integrity,  is  the  temptation 
to  become  more  or  less  a  charlatan.  He  has  neither  the  traditions 
of  his  office  to  guide  him,  like  a  grammar  school  master,  nor  the 
interference  of  trustees  to  fear;  he  has  only  to  commend  himself  to 
the  parents,  whose  weak  points  It  Is  so  easy  to  discover,  and  may  even 
persuade  himself  as  well  as  them  that  he  has  done  enough  If  he  has 
produced,  by  whatever  means,  Avhat  is  called  an  educational  result. 
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P.  is  a  school  very  dissimllai*  to  any  of  tlie  above.  It  Is  situated 
in  one  of  the  newest  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  is,  in  the 
absence  of  a  grammar  school,  almost  the  only  place  of  education 
above  the  rank  of  a  Government  school.  I  copy  here  respecting 
it  what  I  find  in  my  note-book,  taken  down  on  the  spot : — 

The  school  is  held  in  a  large,  though  somewhat  overcrowded 
room.  There  are  about  87  children  present,  21  of  whom  are  girls, 
scattered  about  among  the  boys  according  to  their  position  in  the 
classes,  without  any  attempt  to  keep  the  sexes  separate  either  at  work 
or  in  play  hours.  There  are  one  or  two  children  of  hand  laljourers 
present,  and  several  of  rich  manufacturers ;  the  rest  lie  between 
these  extremes,  the  girls  coming  mostly  from  a  higher  social 
stratum  than  the  boys.  In  the  upper  department  (fee  4/.  45.  per 
annum)  a  iayf  boys  are  at  Latin,  and  eight  just  beginning  Euclid. 
All  the  rest  and  all  the  lower  department  learn  the  commercial  sub- 
jects ovAy.  At  my  request  the  master  asks  questions  in  English 
grammar  and  in  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  The  children  are 
somewhat  flustered  (as  is  often  the  case),  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone  very  far  in  either  subject  (few  are  over  13  years  of  age) 
still  the  answ^erlng  is  generally  good,  shows  intelligence,  and  bears 
witness  to  a  sensible  method  of  teaching.  Continuing  the  exami- 
nation, their  spelling  turns  out  to  be  respectable,  the  arithmetical 
notation  (so  bad  in  most  schools)  distinctly  good,  the  geography 
and  English  grammar  both  fair.  The  children  looked  rough  enough, 
but  behaved  well,  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

The  head-master    was   educated    at    a    grammar    school   in   a 

midland  county.     "  The  people  down  here,"  he  tells  me,  "  are 

*'  much  sharper  than  there  ;  but  they  are  no  judges  of  education, 

*'  except  perhaps  of  writing  and  accounts.    I  think  that  education 

"  is  altogether  in  a  worse  state  here  ;  I  am  sure  fewer  learn  classics. 

**  If  I  dared,  I  would  teach  more  Latin  in  my  school ;  it  makes 

"  the  boys  do  the  rest  of  their  work  better ;  but  the  parents  won't 

"  let  me.  To  please  them  I  have  to  send  the  boys  home  with  those 

"  absurd  books  of  sums  and  bits  of  ornamental  penmanship.  Partly 

"  for  this  reason  1  wish  greatly  there  was  some  Government  inspec- 

"  tion  to  be  had  ;  it  woidd  give  me  a  better  position  towards  the 

*'  parents.     I  can't  quite  make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  fees  by  two 

"  guineas  yearly ;  yet  probably  I  may,  for  most  of  the  people  who 

"  come  to  me  are  well  off.  In  the  lower  school  there  are  mechanics' 

"  sons  who  pay  21.  2s.  Od.  a  year  readily,  though  they  might  go  to 

*'  the  Government  schools,  where  they  would  pay  only  10^.  or  12^. 

"  Thus  I  mio;ht  get  what  I  most  want — better  under-raasters.     I 

"  can  t  pay  properly  now  for  assistance.     I  should  teach  Latin 

"  then  in  the  regular  school  course,  thinking  that  there  is  no  giving 

"  a  thorough  education  without  classics  or  mathematics.      The 

"  grammar  schools  don't  go  down  with  Lancashire  people,  because 

"  they  spend  too  much  time  on  classics.    If  they  were  to  spend 

"  one-third  of  the  whole  time,  instead  of  a  half  or  more,  they  would 

"  succeed  better.*  I  never  knew  any  harm  come  of  letting  the 

*  In  thinking  that  the  Lancashire  grammar  schools  spend  so  much  time  on  Latin 
he  erred  as  most  Lancashire  people  err.  What  he  said  -would  have  been  true  enough 
of  many  grammar  schools  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire. 
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"  boys  and  girls  be  together.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  both  the 
*^  better  for  it.  Sometimes  parents  complain  a  little  that  the  school 
"  is  not  select  enough,  but  they  generally  end  by  sending  their 
"  children.  The  town  is  still  new,  so  people  don't  mind  so  much  as 
"  they  would  in  Preston  or  Bury."  In  this  last  statement  he  was 
no  doubt  quite  right ;  such  a  school  is  only  to  be  found  in  an  un- 
formed society  before  the  distinction  of  ranks  has  begun  to  grow 
sharp.  With  many  defects  (of  which  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  master 
expressed  himself  conscious)  this  was  in  the  main  a  good  school.  It 
taught,  not  indeed  as  much  as  might  be  wished,  but  it  taught  well, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  heartiness  and  genuineness  about  the  whole 
place  which  could  not  but  leave  an  agreeable  impression.  What 
it  wanted  was  a  somewhat  higher  scale  of  fees,  so  as  to  procure 
better  teaching  for  the  junior  classes,  and  a  more  assured  position, 
which  might  have  enabled  the  head-master  to  make  the  changes 
whose  desirability  he  saw.  He  would  evidently  have  been  glad  to 
exchange  his  present  freedom  for  a  mastership  in  a  foundation 
school  of  the  same  class,  even  putting  the  pecuniary  advantages  of 
an  endowment  out  of  sight,  for  he  believed  that  in  such  a  position 
far  more  could  be  effected  for  the  good  of  the  town. 

Q.  This,  as  the  tables  show,  is  a  very  cheap  school,  although 
twice  as  dear  as  the  Government  schools  of  the  manufacturing  town 
in  which  it  is  placed.     In  a  room  some  30  feet  by  15  (it  was  so  full 
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of  benches  that  one  could  not  well  measure  it)  I  found  packed  53 
children  (among  them  a  few  girls).     In  the  midst  sat  the  master 
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hearing  a  class,  apparently  heedless  of  the  diu  which  almost 
deafened  me  on  entering.  Some  were  talking,  others  scuffling 
about ;  hardly  any  seemed  to  be  at  Avork.  Every  window  was 
closed ;  the  two  ventilators  were  too  small  to  be  of  any  use,  and 
the  air  was  in  consequence  insupportably  foul.  Having  with  some 
difficulty  made  the  master,  a  simple,  harmless  man,  understand 
what  I  wanted,  I  examined  the  highest  class,  consisting  of  three 
boys  (aged  11,  12,  and  13)  in  fractions,  which  they  were  supposed 
to  know,  and  gave  them  one  or  two  very  easy  sums  in  practice. 
They  could  neither  answer  anything  nor  do  anything.  In 
geography  it  was  the  same.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  they  said, 
was  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  and  next  to  it  the  Thames. 
English  grammar  and  reading  w^ere  perhaps  a  little  better,  and 
out  of  1 1  children  several  did  a  piece  of  easy  dictation  tolerably 
well.  Being  told  that  they  were  taught  history,  I  tried  the  highest 
class,  and  could  obtain  no  answer  to  the  simplest  questions. 
What  the  lower  classes  knew  I  did  not  go  on  to  inquire.  The 
children,  said  the  teacher,  were  those  of  shopkeepers  and  mechanics, 
with  one  or  two  of  operatives  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills. 
They  belonged  to  all  religious  denominations ;  were  mostly,  how- 
ever. Nonconformists.  Among  them  were  to  be  foimd  some  Roman 
Catholics,  who  read  the  Bible  along  with  the  rest.  No  dogmatic 
instruction  was  given,  since  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  town 
sufficiently  provided  for  this.  The  master  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  assistance.  He  had  himself  received  his  education,  evidently 
a  scanty  one,  at  a  private  school  in  the  town. 

This  school  may  be  thought  an  extreme  case.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  singular  one.  There  are  many  such,  not  only  in  the  smaller 
towns,  but  even  in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  giving 
a  teaching  incomparably  worse  than  of  an  average  National  or 
British  school,  yet  charging  twice  as  much  for  it. 

R.  This  school  did  not  furnish  any  retiu'ns,  and  I  am  therefore  Seventh  school 
unable  to  state  either  the  total  of  the  pupils  or  the  number  learn-  (^^)- 
ing  each  subject.  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  rather  to  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  of  1858  than  of  the  present  inquiry; 
nevertheless,  as  such  schools  continue  to  exist  and  make  them- 
selves felt,  it  may  be  well  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  recalling  the 
fact  of  their  existence.  This  particular  school  is,  or  was,  kept  in 
a  long  low  upper  room,  entered  from  a  dirty  court  which  branches 
off  one  of  the  back  streets  of  a  country  town.  There  were  74  boys 
on  the  books,  some  65  of  whom  seemed  to  have  paid  up  and  be  in 
regular  attendance.  Of  these  25  were  farmers'  sons  from  the 
country;  25  more  the  children  of  labourers;  the  rest  were  towns- 
people, small  shopkeepers,  publicans,  and  mechanics. 

The  fees  were,  for  reading  alone,  6.s-.  a  quarter ;  for  reading, 
with  English  grammar  and  writing,  Ss. ;  for  these  subjects  along 
with  arithmetic,  9.s-.  or  \()s.  Mensuration  and  ornamental  penman- 
ship were  about  to  be  added  to  the  school  curriculum,  and  for 
these  a  fee  of  15^.  was  to  be  exacted.  It  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  time  to  examine  the  boys,  for  the  school  had  been  in  existence 
only  some  two  or  three  months,  and  they  were  probably  most  of 
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them  deserters  from  the  National  schools  of  tlic  tow  a  or  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  also  needless,  for  the  schoolmaster — a  Lancashire 
man  born,  although  he  was  the  image  of  that  Irish  hedge  school- 
master whom  we  know  from  Mr.  Nicol's  inimitable  sketches — was 
evidently  an  uneducated  man.  He  had  been  engaged  for  17 
years,  according  to  his  own  report,  in  teaching  schools  in  one  place 
and  another,  but  had  not  learnt  during  that  period  anything  more 
than  reading,  v/riting,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  When  a 
class  came  up  to  say  a  lesson  it  stood  round  him  and  repeated  off 
the  words  of  the  book  in  shrill  rapid  screech,  while  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  page  to  see  that  they  did  not  miss  a  word.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  whole  teaching.  Those  who  were  not  up  at  the  desk 
occupied  themselves  in  carrying  on  "  scrimmages  "  in  other  parts 
of  the  room,  so  that  no  slight  noise  and  confusion  prevailed. 

In  this  town  there  was  a  good  grammar  school  and  what  was 
reported  to  be  a  respectable  National  school.  Perhaps  one-fourth 
of  the  boys  in  this  private  school  could  have  afforded  the  grammar 
school  fees ;  a  few  more  might  have  been  sent  there  as  founda- 
tioners, supposing  their  abilities  deserved  the  promotion.  Why  the 
rest,  who  had  much  better  have  been  in  the  Government  schools  of 
the  neighbourhood  (where,  by  the  way,  they  would  have  been  taken 
at  less  than  half  the  fees  they  were  paying)  preferred  a  private  school 
of  this  stamp,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  The  master  him- 
self told  me  that  parents  disliked  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  National 
school,  and  thought  their  boys  were  better  attended  to  where  the 
numbers  were  not  so  great.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  "  they  think  the 
public  school  is  not  good  (  =  select)  enough,  almost  like  a  charity 
school."  They  do,  no  doubt,  dislike  many  of  the  arrangements  and 
disciplinary  rules  of  the  Government  schools,  and  religion  is  often 
a  ground  of  distrust ;  many  of  these  boys,  for  instance,  were  Koman 
Catholics.  The  misfortune  is  that  whenever  any  foolish  whim 
leads  the  parent  to  take  his  son  from  the  grammar  or  National 
school  he  shoidd  find  such  wretched  resorts  as  this  one  open  to  him. 
In  his  small  way  this  man  was  doing  as  much  harm  as  the  quack 
doctors  whom  legislation  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  restrain. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  almost  indefinitely  such  notices  of 
individual  schools,  but  it  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  draw  upon 
your  time  and  patience  by  doing  so.  The  moral  of  almost  all  the 
private  schools  is  substantially  the  same.  Cases  of  honest  incom- 
petence and  successful  charlatanism  alternate  with  cases  of  good  and 
solid  work  done  under  such  disadvantages  that  it  is  only  half  done 
after  all.  The  ignorance  and  impudence  of  the  bad  schoolmasters, 
the  complaints  and  requests  of  the  good  ones,  equally  seem  to 
point  to  the  need  for  some  device,  arrangement,  or  system  which 
shall  help  the  teacher  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  emoluments  and 
social  rank,  and  Avhich,  if  it  does  not  give  the  parents  sounder 
ideas  respecting  the  methods  and  ends  of  education,  if  it  does  not 
even  enable  them  to  select  the  best  teachers,  shall  at  least  save 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  worst. 
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D.  Boarding  Schools. 

There  is  one  class  of  private  schools  of  which  no  account  has 
yet  been  given — the  boarding-schools.  Many  of  them,  including 
of  course  all  those  attached  to  endowed  grammar  schools,  are  also 
day  schools,  and  in  so  far  require  no  further  description  ;  and  even 
regarding  the  peculiarities  of  their  state  as  boarding-schools,  all 
that  has  to  be  said  may  be  said  briefly,  seeing  that  they  are  but 
scantily  represented  in  Lancashire  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Yorkshire*  on  the  one  hand,  the  environs  of  London  and  Brighton 
on  the  other,  are  apparently  the  districts  in  which  tl^ere  is  much 
more  to  be  learned  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  such  establishments. 

Such  as  they  are,  the  Lancashire  boarding-schools  may  be 
grouped  under  two  types— the  genteel  school  and  the  cheap  school. 
There  is  of  course  an  unbroken  gradation  of  fees,  from  the  least 
to  the  most  costly,  so  it  is  very  hard  to  say  to  which,  class  those  in 
the  middle  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging.  There  are  other 
things,  however,  besides  the  charges  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
these  usually  fix  the  school  as  conforming  to,  or  at  least  approach- 
ing one  or  other  type.  The  theory  of  the  "  genteel "  school  is 
that  it  is  a  place  where  gentlemen's  sons  are  boarded  and  taught. 
The  theory,  sometimes  unavowed,  of  the  cheap  school  is  that  it  is 
a  place  where  boys  who  are  not  wanted  at  home  are  taken  to 
board.  So  far  from  affecting  selectness,  these  schools  are  fond  of 
proclaiming  and  insisting  on  what  they  call  their  "  middle-class  " 
character.! 

It    is   to    the   former    class  that   the    boarding    establishments  The " genteel' 
attached  to  the  grammar  schools  belong.     (There  are  some  few  boarding 
countiy  endowed  schools  where  boarders  are  taken  at  lower  fees,  ^"^^^'s- 
but  these  hardly  require  special  mention.)     The  appended  table 
will  show  how  their  charges  run  : — 

Table  showing  the  CuAnGEs  made  in  Boakdixg  Schools  for  Boys. 

Endowed  Schools. 


Board  - 
Capitation  fees 
Drawing 

Drawing  materials 
Breakages 


The  bill  of  a  boy  above  12  in  the 
boarding  department  of  a  classical 
grammar  school  in  one  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns.  Tor  boys  under 
12  the  boarding  charge  is  50/. 


Total 


- 

£G7 

17 

6 

. 

£52 

10 

0 

- 

4 

4 

0 

- 

2 

0 

0 

- 

4 

4 

0 

- 

1 

19 

3 

- 

0 

17 

(5 

- 

1 

1 

0 

Board  and  tuition 
Washing  and  repairs   - 
Drilling  and  dancing   - 
French  master 
Books  and  stationery  - 
Surgeon 
Miscellaneous  expenses 


The  bill  of  a  boy  over  12  boarding  at 
a  classical  grammar  school  in  a 
country  town.  Board  and  tuition 
charge  for  boys  under  12,  42/. 
Average  boarder's  bill,  52/.  12.s.  1  \d. 


Total 


£C6   15     9 


*  I  do  not  know  -why  there  should  be  more  private  boarding  schools  in  Yorkshire 
than  in  Lancashire,  nor  can  I  give  any  evidence  for  the  fact  except  the  general 
belief  of  Lancashire  people.  Cas-js  very  often  met  me  in  which  boys  had  been  sent 
Irom  home  to  Yorkshire  schools. 

t  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  Lancashire  paper  the  advertisement  of  a  school- 
master -who  proclaimed  himself  to  have  "  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  training  of 
middle-class  boys,"  as  if  the  middlo-class  boy  was  a  creature  of  different  powers  and 
passions  from  the  upper  and  the  lower. 
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Board  and  tuition 

French 

Drawing 

Washing  and  mending 

Stationery  and  books  - 

Playground  fee 

Sundries 


£42  0 
4 
4 
3 
3 
0 
2 


0     0 
0     0 


Total 


£58  10     0 


Highest  bill  of  a  grammar  school  in 
the  country  ;  its  lowest  bill  is 
36/.  14s. 


d. 
Board  and  education 
Books  - 
Seat  in  church 
Sundries 


Total     - 


■£37   16 

0 

0     7 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

£39     3 

0 

The  average  bill  of  a  mainly  commer- 
cial grammar  school  in  a  country 
town.  The  bill  given  is  that  of  a 
boy  imder  10  ;  above  10  it  would 
be  43/.  7s. 


e.  A  country  endowed  school,  elementary,  states  its  terms  for  boarders  of  all  ages 
at  20?.  inclusive. 

f.  Another,  where  the  boys  mostly  board  in  farmers'  houses  near  the  school,  states 
the  charges  to  be  from  14/.  to  20/.  (inclusive).     Education  in  this  school  is  gratiuitous. 

Table  showing  the  Charges  made  in  Boarding  Schools  for  Boys. 

Private  Schools. 


Board  and  education  - 

Stationery 

German 

Drawing  and  materials 

Chemistry 

Drill    - 

Washing 

Pew  rent 

Books  -  -  - 


Total 


je63     0 

0 

1    13 

0 

6     6 

0 

7     7 

0 

6     6 

0 

1     1 

0 

4     4 

0 

0  15 

0 

1     0 

0 

£91    12 

0 

A  boarding  school  in  the  outskirts  of 
Manchester.  Average  biU,  75/.  7s. 
Lowest  bill,  60Z.  6s.  &d. 


Board  and  instruction  - 

J]"rench 

Drilling 

Music  -  -  - 

German 

Drawing 

Books 

Boating  and  bathing    - 

Medical  advice 

Seat  in  chapel 

Travelling  expenses    - 

Sundries 


£63  0 
6  6 
4 
6 
6 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 


4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1   15     0 
3     6     0 


Total     -  £104     0     0 


A  boarding  school  on  the  sea-coast. 
Average  bill  returned  as  78/.  3s.  ; 
lowest  bill  as  68/.  Is.  3rf. 


Board  and  instruction  - 
French  _  _  _ 

Drawing  -  -  _ 

Half-year's  dancing 
Drill  and  gymnastics  - 
German  -  .  - 

Washing  -  .  _ 

Seat  in  church 
Books  and  sundries  (not  given) 


£42 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

£68 

19 

0 

A  boarding  school  on  the  sea-coast. 
This  is  the  bill  of  a  pupil  over  12 
years  of  age ;  imder  1 2  the  board 
and  instruction  charge  is  36/.  1 5s. 
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d. 
Board  - 
Instruction 
Music  - 
French 

Books  and  stationery 
Chemicals 
Laundress 
Seat  in  church 


Total 


£36  15  0 
10  10  0 
8  8  0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


2     2 
0   14 

0  4 
2     2 

1  1 


£61    16     6 


A  day  and  boarding  school  (chiefly 
commercial)  in  Liverpool.  Average 
bill,  54/.  3s.' Qd.  ;  lowest  bill,  49/.  9s. 


Board  and  tuition 

French             .            _  _ 

German            .            _  _ 

Drawing          .            -  - 

Singing   .         -            "  " 

New  music       -             -  - 
Seat  in  church 
Washing  and  repairing 
Travelling  expenses  and  other 

sundries       .            -  - 

Total  - 


£29 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

8 

10 

£49 

15 

10 

A  boarding  school  (commercial)  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing 
tovrn.  Average  bill  returned  at 
33/.  13s.  lOrf. ;  lowest  bill  at 
25/.  14s.  5d. 


/■ 
Board  and  education    - 
Books  and  materials     - 
Washing 
Pew  rent 
Sundries 


Total 


£27 

0 

0 

1 

4 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

4 

£30 

16 

0 

A  commercial  boarding  school  in  the 
manufacturing  district,  used  by  sons 
of  small  manufacturers  and  shop- 
keepers. Average  bill,  27/.  2s.  8d. ; 
lowest  bill,  24/.  lis.  10c/. 


9- 
Board  - 
Instruction 
Pianoforte 
New  music 
Sundries 


Total 


£18  18 

0 

10  10 

0 

4  4 

0 

0  6 

6 

1  14 

11 

£35  13 

5 

A  commercial  boarding  school  in 
a  country  place.  Average  bill, 
29/.  13s.  3^  ;  lowest,  2G/.  6s. 


Between  the  style  of  living  and  accommodation  provided  for 
boarders  in  the  grammar  schools  and  in  the  more  expensive  private 
schools,  mostly  in  or  near  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  distinction,  unless  it  be  that  the  former  are  often 
somewhat  rougher.  Inspecting  the  schoolrooms  and  dormitories,  I  Buildings  and 
found  both,  though  clean  and  Avell  ordered,  often  falling  short  of  accommoda- 
modern  requirements  as  regards  space  and  ventilation.  This  remark,  ^^*^°' 
again,  is  more  often  true  of  the  endowed  grammar  than  of  private 
schools,  since  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part  held  in  modern 
houses,  sometimes  built  expressly  for  the  purpose.  A  grammar 
school  master,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  obliged  to  live  in 
the  old  school  buildings,  into  whose  low-roofed  and  small-windowed 
rooms  his  predecessors  seem  to  have  crammed  double  the  number  of 
sleepers  which  he  now  admits  to  be  at  least  sufficient  to  fill  them. 
How  our  ancestors  were  able  to  s^urvive  the  overcrowding  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  school,  in  the  hours  of  work  and  still 
more  in  the  hours  of  sleep,  is  a  problem  which  the  sight  of  these 
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old  schools  often  raises.  It  was  of  course  out  of  ray  power  to 
ascertain  anything  about  the  food  supplied  in  these  schools,  but 
the  position  and  personal  character  of  the  masters  was  in  most 
cases  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  boys  are  fairly  dealt  with. 
I  certainly  never  was  met  l)y  any  complaint  upon  this  score  that 
seemed  likely  to  bear  investigation.  So  far  from  finding  it  easy  to 
make  a  large  profit  off  the  boys'  food,  details  supplied  by  one  or 
two  of  these  gentlemen  led  me  to  believe  that  the  gains  on  boarding 
when  a  school  is  full  scarcely  compensate  for  the  risk  of  losses 
upon  any  diminution  of  numbers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  meat  caused  by  the  cattle  plague  seemed  likely 
to  swallow  up  most  of  the  profit  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
draw  from  the  boarding  department  alone  (apart  from  the  instruc- 
tion). Some  of  them  were  talking  of  raising  their  charges  in  con- 
sequence. I  speak  of  course  of  schools  where  provisions  were 
supplied  without  stint,  and  of  Lancashire  schools  only. 

As  regards  their  organization  and  the  instruction  given  in  them, 
there  is  little  to  distinguish  these  schools  from  the  day  schools  of 
the  class  to  which  they,  whether  endowed  or  private,  respectively 
belong.  Nearly  all  of  them  receive  day  scholars,  who  generally 
form  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  and  are,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
both  improved  by,  and  likely  to  improve,  the  boarders.  School- 
masters like  better  to  have  boarders  alone,  when  they  can  get 
enough  to  fill  their  house  and  rooms,  because  they  have  a  more 
complete  control  over  them ;  and  parents  seem  to  be  influenced 
by  some  similar  notion,  thinking  that  the  admission  of  day  boys 
makes  a  school  rougher  and  less  select.  But  all  that  I  heard  went 
to  prove  that  a  school,  especially  a  school  of  from  20  to  40  boys, 
where  the  boarders  are  entirely  isolated  from  the  world,  seeing  only 
each  other  in  work  hours  and  play  hours,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
an  unwholesome  sort  of  place,  and  that  to  introduce  day  boys  is 
like  letting  a  stream  into  a  pond  of  standing  water.  Their 
presence  gives  to  the  school  and  its  doings  a  modified  publicity, 
which  is  a  security  against  all  sorts  of  evils. 

The  cheap  boarding  schools,  although  they  form  so  peculiar  a 
class  as  to  require  a  separate  description,  are  not  numerous  in 
Lancashire,  so  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  report  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  a^lvertisements  in  the  newspapers.  They  receive  in 
almost  every  instance  boarders  only,  and  are  generally  placed  in 
the  coimtry  or  in  some  small  town,  though  a  few  may  be  found 
near  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  This  is  partly  to  save  house 
rent ;  partly  also  for  the  sake  of  seclusion,  or,  as  an  unfriendly 
observer  might  say,  of  secrecy.  Hence,  most  of  their  masters  are 
resident  in  the  house,  except  perhaps  a  teacher  of  modern  languages 
or  some  such  extra  subject,  brought  once  a  week  from  the  nearest 
town.  But  the  masters  and  the  teaching  apparatus  altogether  is 
the  least  important  part  of  the  school ;  it  is  not  primarily  a  place 
of  teaching,  but  a  place  of  lodging  and  feeding.  Boys  are  sent 
there  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  at  home ;  boys,  it  may  be,  who 
have  losttheir  mothers,  or  whose  father  is  gone  to  America,  or 
who  are  found  unmanageable  at  home,  or  who  have  been  lazy  and 
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neglected  for  several  years,  so  that  some  desperate  measure  is 
needed  to  prepare  them  for  an  office  in  nine  months  time.  Or 
perhaps  some  self-made  man,  conscious  that  his  boy  will  not  learn 
manners  at  home,  and  having  heard  of  the  virtues  of  boarding 
vschools,  is  caught,  as  he  runs  his  eye  down  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  or  the  Examiner,  by  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  So-and-so's  establishment,  where  the  com- 
forts of  a  well-regulated  home  are  combined  with  a  sound  com- 
mercial education  on  moral  and  Christian  principles,  for  the  low 
charge  of  25  guineas  per  annum,  washing  included.  In  this  he 
thinks  he  has  cheapness  and  elegance  both  together,  forgetting 
the  commercial  shrewdness  which  would  not  let  him  buy  any  other 
article  below  its  value  without  a  careful  scrutiny  of  its  quality. 

That  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  private  schoolmaster  to  give 
good  food,  good  accommodation,  and  a  thorough  plain  education 
at  such  a  charge  it  needs  no  minute  calculation  to  prove.  Great 
establishments,  with  200  or  300  boys,  paying  no  rent,  having 
among  their  teachers  men  who  come  as  much  from  other  motives 
as  for  the  sake  of  a  salary,  are  said  to  effect  it.  The  cheap  private 
school  must  give  something  bad,  in  order  to  leave  a  profit ;  either 
the  lodging,  or  the  food,  or  the  instruction,  sometimes  all  three. 

As  respects  food,  there  does  not  seem  reason  to  believe  that  Quantity  of 
boys  are  positively  ill-treated ;  at  least,  one  hears  of  no  well-  ^^°^  supplied. 
authenticated  cases  of  starvation.  One  master  admitted  to  me 
that  the  staple  nutriment  of  his  boys  was  bread,  which,  he  said, 
he  was  careful  to  procure  unadulterated.  He  took  me  down  to 
the  kitchen,  and  showed  me  some  of  his  loaves  to  be  admired, 
pressing  them  with  his  thumb  to  show  their  elasticity,  which, 
it  seems,  is  a  good  sign.  They  certainly  looked  very  solid,  and, 
to  use  a  familiar  expression,  filling  at  the  price.  Asking  him 
how  he  managed  to  take  boys  so  cheap  at  the  present  price  of 
butchers'  meat  (his  charges  were  for  boys  under  12,  20/.  to  24/.  ; 
over  12,  26/.  to  oO/.),  he  explained  that  he  always  carved  the  joints 
himself,  proportioning  the  quantity  put  on  the  plate  to  the  size  of 
the  boy,  and  that  no  boy  was  permitted  to  have  a  second  help. 
If  he  had  been  well  plied  with  the  incompressible  bread,  he  would 
hardly  have  asked  for  one.  Whether  such  a  practice  is  general  I 
could  not  discover."^ 

In  the  matter  of  lodging  there  is  far  more  ground  for  com-  Accommoda- 
plaint.  If  even  the  more  expensive  schools  arc  not  wholly  free  doniiitork's. 
from  blame,  much  less  these.  Occasionally,  in  looking  through 
the  rooms,  1  marked  down  their  dimensions  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  was  attainable  under  the  circinnstances.  Once  in  a  bedroom  24 
feet  by  20,  and  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  9  or  9-^-  feet  high, 
there  were  13  boys,  that  is,  about  350  cubic  feet  per  bo3^t  In 
another  room  in  the  same  house  the  allowance  was  about  280 
cubic  feet  per  boy.      A  third  room  had  a  roof  somewhat  higher 

*  This  schoolmaster  announced  in  his  prospectus  that  he  gave  his  pupils  "  au 
"  unlimited  supply  of  the  best  provisions." 

t  As  has  heou  stated  already  (p.  493),  the  minimum  allowed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  is 
800  cubic  feet  for  each  person,  supposing  the  ventilation  to  be  good.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  less  than  half  that  (piantity,  and  the  ventilation  bad. 

a.  c.  4.  P    p 
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but  the  floor  was  covered  with  beds  so  thick  that  one  could 
scarcely  get  in  among  them,  and  the  boys  must  have  had  to 
dress  and  undress  standing  on  their  beds.  Miserable,  dirty-looking 
beds  they  were,  with  half-ragged  discoloured  counterpanes,  yet 
it  was  only  the  elder  boys  who  had  each  one  to  himself;  the 
younger  were  packed  two  together.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
the  pi'ovision  for  washing  was  of  the  roughest  character.  The 
"  lavatory  "  was  a  small  dark  room,  or  rather  passage,  in  which 
were  placed  a  number  of  pewter  basins.  This  school  is  an  ex- 
treme but  not  a  solitary  case ;  other  instances  occur  to  me  in 
which  the  overcrowding  was  quite  as  reckless. 

It  is  in  the  teaching  and  officering  of  these  schools  that  the 
head-master's  economy  is  chiefly  seen.  He  is  himself  as  often 
as  not  quite  incompetent  to  teach,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the 
illiterate  men  who  are  sometimes,  by  dint  of  their  business  quali- 
ties, the  most  successful.  The  stuff  of  which  his  assistants  are 
made,  on  whom,  while  he  is  occupied  with  the  domestic  manage- 
ment, the  work  of  instruction  mainly  devolves,  may  be  judged 
from  the  salaries  they  receive.     I  will  take  three  instances : — 

A.  says,  "  I  have  two  assistants  ;  to  one  I  give  30i.  with  board,  to 
"  the  other  board  and  instruction  only.  I  don't  find  it  easy  to 
"  get  them  good  ;  sometimes  they  are  competent  as  far  as  know- 
"  ledge  goes,  but  then  they  have  bad  habits ;  they  drink,  or 
"  something  of  that  kind."*  Strange  indeed,  that  it  should  be 
hard  to  i>et  a  good  teacher  for  30Z.  and  board. 

B.  '•  I  have  two  resident  masters,  one  classical,  and  one  for 
"  modern  languages,  each  receives  35/.  per  annum." 

C.  "  I  have  two  assistants  (apparently  resident),  the  salary  of 
"  the  one  begins  at  25/.  and  may  rise  to  40Z.  ;  the  other  begins  at 
"  30/.  to  rise  to  40/.  If  I  had  a  graduate  I  might  give  him  as 
«  much  as  50/." 

AVhat  was  the  nature  of  the  "  thorovigh  professional  and  com- 
mercial education,"  given  by  gentlemen  paying  and  receiving  these 
salai'ies,  may  be  understood  without  any  lengthened  description. 
One  school  may  serve  as  a  sample  (I  copy  notes  taken  on  the  spot)  : 

"  Heard  the  senior  division  examined  in  parsing  (Lennie's 
"  Grammar)  by  the  master ;  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  book  and  asks 
"  his  questions  from  it :  they  reply  in  its  words.  He  next  ques- 
tions them  in  English  history :  '  Did  anything  worthy  of  remark 
"  occur  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert? '  Then  I  examined  them  in  his- 
"  tory  and  geography,  regarding  neither  of  which  had  they  any 
"  rational  idea.  Asked  the  Warden  {i.e.  head-master)  to  examine  in 
"  Latin  (the  class  was  supposed  to  be  reading  Caesar,  but  was  really 
"  in  Henry's  First  Latin  Book).  After  much  persuasion  he  takes  up 
"  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  asks,  '  How  many  declensions  are  there  ? ' 
"  What  is  the  sign  of  the  first  declension  V  and  so  forth,  keeping 
"  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  book.f  Trying  them  in  Latin  after- 
"  wards  (Henry's  First  Latin  Book,  they  refused  Caesar),  I  find 


*  Once  a  head-master  told  me,  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  that  he  had  just  dis- 
missed his  classical  master  for  intoxication  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  brought  him 
in  to  examine  the  class. 

f  He  knew  no  Latin,  though  he  would  not  confess  it. 
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"  them  knowing  something  about  the  accidence,  but  the  rest  of 
•'•'  their  answering  mere  guesswork.  Gave  them  arithmetic  on  paper. 
"  The  clumsiness  of  their  work,  as  well  as  its  inaccuracy,  witnessed 
"'  to  bad  and  stupid  teaching.  Questions  requiring  the  slightest 
"  exercise  of  thought  were  not  so  much  as  attempted.  Also  dic- 
••  tation :  this  is  done  pretty  fairly.  Looked  through  their  copy- 
-'  books  and  drawing  albums ;  some  ^q\\  are  mechanical  drawings, 
"  the  rest  pencil  copies  from  the  flat,  quite  worthless.  Shown 
"  ciphering- books,  wherein  questions  are  copied  out,  to  be  displayed 
"  to  parents.  The  boys  write  examples  out,  working  them  on  their 
"  slate ;  they  have  them  looked  over  and  corrected,  then  they  are 
"  copied  out  neatly  in  these  books  to  be  sent  home.  Looked  through 
"  the  working  and  sleeping-rooms,  the  latter  shockingly  close ;  iu 
"  one  small  attic  room  fourteen  beds ;  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
''  day  the  air  is  bad.  Inquiring  from  what  class  in  society  the 
'•  boys  came,  the  Warden  answers,  '  We  have  a  many  gentlemen's 
^'  sons,  some  tradesmen's  sons  too.'  He  thinks  it  well  to  worlc 
"  all  subjects  with  catechisms ;  '  it  improves  the  memory  and 
^*  brings  out  tie  principal  parts.'  Docs  not  press  the  boys  with 
"  the  words  of  the  book,  however ;  asks  them  to  say  what  the  book 
"  tells  them ;  '  this  learns  them  to  collect  matter.'  In  Greek  does 
"  not  consider  it  makes  any  diiference  which  tragedian  boys  read, 
"  '  they  arc  all  very  much  alike.'  So  '  all  Virgil's  works  are  very 
"  much  alike'  '  In  history  the  most  important  things  are  the  mar- 
"  riages  of  sovereigns,  and  dates  of  battles,  and  of  the  begmnings 
"  and  endings  of  reigns.  Never  says  anything  about  the  state  of 
"  society,  or  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  or  all  that 
"  sort  of  thing.  Would  teach  medlajval  history  ;  considers  it  very 
"  valuable.  The  history  of  the  Italian  Kcpublics  about  the  year  1700 
"  is  particularly  interesting.  Mangnall's  Questions  is  a  good  book, 
"  especially  for  ladies'  schools ;  '  it  does  not  go  quite  deep  enough 
"  *  into  subjects  for  us.'  "     This  was  a  very  prosperous  school 

It  would  have  been  very  desirable  to  ascertain  what  was  the  Moral  tone  of 
moral  tone  of  these  schools,  and  how  disclphnc  was  maintained  there.  j^oanUn^ 
There  were,  however,  no  means  of  doing  so.   The  boys  did  not  seem  schools. 
to  be  beaten  or  otherwise  ill-treated — from  the  vice  of  cruelty  at 
least  one  may  believe  the  cheap  private  schools  to  be  free — but  disci- 
pline would  be  easy  enough  over  such  feeble,  dejected-looking  boys 
as  most  of  them  are.   Whether  it  is  the  want  of  good  air  that  makes 
them  pale,  or  the  want  of  a  fresh  vlgorovis  life  in  this  Isolation,  where 
they  are  kept  always  pretending  to  learn,  yet  feeling,  if  they  have 
any  sense,  that  the  whole  thing  Is  a  sham ;  or  whether  they  are 
naturally  poor  specimens  of  boyhood,  sent  away  from  home  on  that 
very  account,  certain  It  is  that  there  is  something  almost  painful 
about  the  aspect  of  boys  in  these  places — no  colour  in  their  cheeks, 
no  animation  in  their  answers,  no  glee  in  their  sports.*  I  would, 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  aDSthctic  influences  which  are  brought  (o  bear  on  the  pupils 
(if  some  of  these  schools,  I  may  mention  tliat  in  the  dining  hall  (which  was  also  the 
sitting  room)  of  one  of  them  I  saw  over  the  chimney-piece  three  pictures.  On  the 
one  side  was  a  highly-coloured  representation  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  on  the  other  a 
corresponding  one  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  the  middle,  a  picture  of  the 
Cmcifixion. 
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more  than  once,  have  given  a  great  deal  for  ten  minutes  in  private 
with  them  or  with  some  discontented  usher  who  might  have  re- 
vealed the  secrets  of  the  prison-house.  But  with  a  vigilant  head- 
master showing  the  visitor  about,  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

These  remarks  are  not  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  all  the  clieap 
private  bcarding-schools,  for  I  visited  one  or  two  whose  fees  would 
place  them  in  that  class,  but  Avho,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  were 
doing  the  best  they  could  for  their  pupils  in  an  honest  way.  One 
instance  occurs  to  me  in  wliich  the  difficulty  as  to  assistant  teachers 
was  got  over  by  the  partnership  of  two  trained  masters  in  a  private 
boarding  school,  v/hich  they  taught  entirely  themselves.  It  was 
rather  a  rough  place,  but  they  Avere,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  esti- 
mable men  and  vigorous  teachers,  and  the  education  they  gave 
was  of  good  quality,  so  far  as  it  went.  There  are  probably  other 
such  cases,  to  which  the  account  given  above  would  not  apply, 
except  as  regards  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  and  the  generally 
bad  accommodation.  It  is  not  from  a  wide  induction  that  I  can 
profess  to  describe,  for,  as  has  been  said  already,  schools  of  this 
type  are  not  munerous  in  the  country,  and  most  of  them  lie  in 
such  I'emote  places  that  I  could  visit  but  few.  Of  these  few, 
however,  some  Avere  so  atrociously  bad  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  In  a  bad  form  I  believe 
the  cheap  boarding-schools  to  be  not  uncommon  ;  in  their  worst 
form  they  are  perhaps  rare.  But  this  is  not  enough.  That  schools 
should  be  rare  in  which  children  have  no  air  and  little  decency  in 
their  sleeping  rooms,  a  scanty  dole  of  flesh  meat  at  their  meals,  no 
instruction  Avorth  the  name,  nothing  free,  cheerful,  honest  in  their 
life  at  any  time,  that  these  schools  should  be  rare  is  not  enough — 
they  should  be  impossible. 

General  Character  of  Private  Adventure  as  compared  icith 
Endowed  Schools. 

In  prosecuting  an  inquiry  into  the  private  schools  it  was  hardlj- 
possible  to  avoid  instituting  comparisons,  often  almost  uncon- 
sciously, between  their  state  and  prospects  and  those  of  the  endowed 
schools.  Such  a  comparison  brings  out  the  peculiar  merits  and 
defects  of  both  ;  it  m.akes  clearer  the  nature  of  the  relation  they 
hold  to  one  another ;  it  even  reflects  some  light  upon  the  question 
so  much  discussed,  as  to  whether  the  present  state  of  education 
calls  for  endowment  and  public  supervision  at  all. 
Educational  Of  the    relative    social    position    of   the    endowed   and  private 

character  and  g^ljools  I  have  spokcn  already.  The  difference  in  their  educa- 
schools  a^^com-  tional  character  is  probably  less  strongly  marked  than  in  some  other 
pared  with  parts  of  England ;  for  the  Lancashire  grammar  schools  have  been 
endowed.  ^  oood  deal  modernized.      Nevertheless  the  private  schools  are 

distinctly  more  commercial.  The  better  class  of  them,  though 
they  teach  Latin,  set  less  store  by  it  and  spend  less  time  on  it : 
the  smaller  and  cheaper  do  not  teach  it  at  all.  Greek,  which  is  at 
a  sufficiently  low  ebb  in  the  grammar  schools,  does  not  exist  in 
more  than  about  a  dozen  private  ones.  It  is  taught,  as  Anil  be 
stated  subscvquently.  to  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
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in  the  schools  which  have  made  returns.  Mathcaiatics  arc  equally 
refTarded  or  rather  disregarded  in  both.  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  well  as  natural  science,  while  utterly  unknown  in  the  meaner 
private  schools,  is  in  the  better  ones  pursued  much  more  briskly 
than  by  the  grammar  school  masters,  and  parents  either  are,  or  are 
supposed  to  be,  charmed  by  the  attention  bestowed  on  what  they 
call  a  '•'  practical "  subject.  As  respects  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  use  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  Possibly 
we  find  more  often  among  private  teachers  some  one  familiar 
with  new  ideas  and  improved  systems ;  but  against  this  must 
be  set  the  greater  rarity  of  pretentious  incompetence  among 
the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools.  Both  labour  under  very 
much  the  same  defects  in  the  manner  of  their  teaching  and  organi- 
zation, and  in  both  may  the  same  complaint  be  made  of  the  want 
of  any  sufficient  means  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

Before   comparino;  the  cost   of  education  in  these  two  sets  of  ^^'rifi'^^^at'^e 
.     .        ^         ^  1,1.  £•  Till     pO'5itioii  as  re- 

schools,  it  IS  necessary  to  remember  that  s;jme  tew  endowed  schools  garis  fees. 

still  remain  free,  or  with  rates  of  charges  lower  than  would  be  the 
case  had  not  their  teaching  been  till  of  late  years  given  gratis.  Set- 
ting aside  these,  how^ever,  the  fees  paid  in  the  smaller  endowed 
schools  may  be  pronounced  higher  than  those  of  the  petty  private 
schools,  such  as  we  find  them  in  the  manufacturing  towns  ;  4/.  per 
annum  is  perhaps  a  fair  average  for  the  former,  '21.  or  21.  10s.  for 
the  latter.  With  the  superior  schools  the  relation  is  reversed.  The 
best  private  schoolmasters  charge  fees  considerably  higher  than 
any  grammar  school  in  the  county,  fees  rising  as  high  for  a  com- 
plete English  and  classical  education  as  16/.  or  18/.,  or  even  20/., 
while  in  no  foundation  school  is  more  than  12/.  12^.  paid,  in  very 
few  more  than  8/.  8^.  Inasmuch  as  the  grammar  school  master 
does  not  pay  rent,  and  receives  a  fixed  salary,  this  difference  is 
reasonable  and  natural :  it  is  the  undue  cheapness  of  the  small 
private  schools  that  may  excite  surprise,  though  the  cause  is  un- 
jfortunately  too  obvious. 

As  regards  their  buildings  and  other  external  api^liances,  it  is  -^"^  '■';'*P'-''=t« 
T     •  -11  1  /•        •  1        buildings 

necessary  to  distmguish  between  those  two  classes  oi  private  day  accommoda- 
schools,  A.  and  B.,  to  wliich  reference  has  so  frequently  been  made  tion. 
already.  Places  of  the  former  type,  being  recently  established 
and  depending  for  their  success  in  great  measure  on  the  favourable 
impression  which  they  can  make  on  the  inquiring  eyes  of  a  parent, 
are  frequently  spacious,  neat,  comfortable,  better  supplied  with 
school  furniture  and  the  apparatus  of  teaching  than  the  more  old- 
fashioned  gnanmar  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  class  of 
private  schools  is  worse,  if  that  be  possible,  than  the  corresponding 
class  of  endowed  schools.  Their  rooms  arc  not  so  old,  and  not 
more  dirty,  but  they  are  even  more  foul  and  stilling.  The  small 
grammar  school  has  generally  its  own  buikling,  gloomy  cnougli 
within,  but  at  any  rate  better  than  the  closet-like  apartments  of 
small  dwelling-houses  in  which  the  private  teacher  gathers  hi'* 
flock. 

To    pronounce   any  general  judgment  on  the  comparative  effi- 
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ciency  of  these  two  classes  of  schools  would  be  an  almost  impos- 
sible task,  so  great  are  the  differences  to  be  noted  between  the 
members  of  each  class  itself.  I  shall  not  venture,  therefore,  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  either  system, 
as  they  display  themselves  in  daily  action.  The  private  schools 
maintain  themselves  and  win  the  support  of  parents  by  various 
merits,  some  real,  some  supposed,  nor  can  these  merits  be  more 
fitly  described  than  in  the  words  which  I  have  heard  private 
schoolmasters  themselves  employ. 

Considering  not  only  the  great  number,  but  the  respectable 
und  in  some  cases  the  conspicuous  efficiency  of  the  grammar  and 
other  public  schools  of  Lancashire,  it  cannot  but  excite  surprise 
that  the  private  adventure  schools  should  be  found  holding  their 
ground  against  rivals  who  appear  to  enjoy  so  many  advantages  for 
a  struggle.  The  latter  have  publicity  on  their  side,  the  influence 
of  men  of  mark — their  trustees  or  governors, — a  reputation  in- 
herited from  past  years,  and  fixed  salaries  to  increase  the  incomes 
of  their  masterships.  Nevertheless  the  private  schools  flourish 
and  abound,  even  in  Liverpool,  where  the  three  great  public 
schools  supply  an  education  perhaps  as  good  and  cheap  as  any  in 
the  kingdom,  and  in  towns  like  Lnncaster,  Preston,  and  Bury, 
where  the  grammar  school  is  regarded  with  pride  by  every  inha- 
bitant. Their  success  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  towns  by  the 
comparatively  low  scale  of  their  fees;  in  others  by  a  prejudice, 
more  or  less  well  founded,  against  the  grammar  school  as  being 
cither  too  classical  or  too  exclusively  managed  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But  neither  of  these  circumstances  can 
be  thought  sufficient  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  so  wide-spread, 
and  showing  itself  under  such  a  diversity  of  conditions.  The 
private  schoolmasters  themselves,  when  I  sought  light  from  them 
on  the  subject,  ascribed  it  to  a  great  many  various  reasons,  which 
might,  it  seemed  to  me,  be  eventually  reduced  to  three.  Of  these 
it  is  well  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  first  is  what  may  be  called,  without  offence,  the  commercial 

school  a  sort  of  g^jr^j-a^Qj-gj.  ^f  \\^q  concern.     A   private  schoolmaster  has  the  most 

cominGrcitil 

business.  lively  and  the  most  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion — his  own  pecu- 

niary interest.  He  is  alone  responsible  for  the  management  ot 
the  school,  the  good  conduct  of  the  boys,  and  their  progress  in 
their  studies ;  there  is  no  body  of  governors,  no  system  of  absolute 
rules,  no  ill-conditioned  but  irremoveable  second  master  on  whom 
the  blame  of  failure  can  be  shifted.  He  must  therefore  be  regard- 
ful of  the  whole  school  equally,  not  merely  of  the  most  advanced 
boys  or  of  the  classical  and  mathematical  teaching.  Holding  the 
same  position  towards  parents  that  a  shopkeeper  holds  to  his  cus- 
tomers, he  must  see  that  all  the  wares  are  good,  and  endeavour, 
by  attention  to  business  and  a  careful  study  of  their  wishes,  to 
gain  and  keep  fast  their  patronage. 

Capacity  of  the       Secondly.  It  is  inherent  in  the  private  school  system  to  be  more 

private  school    flexible  and  more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  time  or  the  place 

to  suit  Itself  to  ^Yi^^  foundation  schools,  can  possibly  be.    For  whereas  the  arrange- 
exigencies  ot  i  j  ^ 

time  or  place. 


The  piivate 
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ments  of  the  latter  can  only  be  changed  by  a  tedious  and  perhaps 
expensive  process  of  law,  those  of  the  former,  depending  as  they  do 
on  the  will  of  the  master  alone,  may  be  varied  at  his  pleasure.  Thus 
private  schools  are  more  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  age,  and 
better  reflect  the  wishes  and  ideas  of  the  communities  wherein  they 
arise.  Kothing  will  be  taught  in  them  which  common  sense 
rejects ;  the  attention  given  to  each  subject  will  be  measured  by 
its  practical  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  parent.  In  other  words, 
the  principle  of  demand  and  su])ply  will  act,  and  act  beneficially ; 
the  goods  produced  will  be  those  which  suit  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. What,  however,  if  the  consumer  be  himself  ignorant  and 
ill-judging? 

Thirdly.  The  arrangements  of  private  schools  pei-mit,  it  is  said.  Alleged 
of  a  far  more  particular  attention  being  given  to  each  individual  prfvate"cLds 
boy  than  is  or  can  be  done  in  tie  grammar  schools.  This  was  the  in  individual 
answer  which  I  lound  usually  given  in  Liverpool  to  the  question  teaching. 
which  I  had  sucii  irequent  occasion  to  put^  "How  do  you  private 
*'  schoolmasters  contrive  to  resist  the  competition  of  the  College 
*'  and  the  Institute ;  they  are  huge  concerns,  managed  by  influential 
"  men,  with  numbers  so  large  as  to  admit  of  a  perfect  organization  ; 
"  they  ought  to  be  able  to  undersell  you,  just  as  a  great  clothing 
"  establishment  ruins  the  small  tailors  and  haberdashers  ?  "  The 
answer  was  always  the  same.  '•'  We  give  more  care  and  attention 
*•'  to  the  individual  boy,  and  the  parents,  especially  if  the  boy  is 
"  not  quick,  know  that  he  will  get  on  better  with  us.  I  have  only 
"  40  pupils  in  my  school,  and  in  each  class  perhaps  only  five  or 
"  six  ;  I  know  what  each  one  of  them  can  do,  and  am  able  to  bring 
"  him  on  in  the  way  that  suits  him  best.  If  he  were  sent  to  the 
*•  College  or'  the  Institute  he  would  be  thrown  into  a  class  of  40 
*'  or  50,  where  the  teacher  would  not  notice  whether  he  did  his 
*'  work  or  not;  and  when  the  parent  complained,  there  would  be 
' '  nobody  to  get  satisfaction  from,  for  the  head-master  would  know 
'•  nothing  about  it.  This  boy  here  (pointing  to  one)  was  taken 
''  away  from  the  Institute  because  he  did  not  get  on  ihere.  He 
*'  has  been  just  a  year  with  me.  and  only  last  week  liis  father  came 
*'  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  shown  his  writing  to  Mr.  So-and-so's 
•  head  clerk,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  remember  him  when 
"  there  was  a  vacancy  in  their  house." 

Very  similar  were  the  statements  of  the  teachers  in  the  small 
schools  scattered  tlirough  the  manufacturing  district.  All  declared 
that  they  brought  on  boys  by  individual  teaching  who  would  never 
have  come  to  anything  in  a  big  school.  Obviously  they  are  so  far 
right,  that  it  is  easier  to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  eacli  one  of 
40  boys  than  of  400 ;  easier  to  do  work  witli  him  alone,  and  pull 
him  up  if  he  turns  lazy.  Very  possibly  some  boys  are  made  more 
of  in  these  small  schools  than  they  could  be  in  any  other  way; 
just  as  there  are  boys  for  whom  solitary  tuition  at  home  might  be 
the  best  means  of  education. 

But  tried  by  its  general  results,  its  cflTocts  on  classes  examined  Koal  value  of 
in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction,  the  plan,  so  far  as  I  could  ha'adUnn- boys. 
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judge,  breaks  clown.  Among  both  the  private  and  the  endowed 
schools  which  I  examined,  the  larger  were  almost  invariably  the 
better;  and  this  not  merely  because  good  teachers  succeed  in  col- 
lecting a  greater  number  of  pupils.  There  seems  to  be  something 
depressing  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  small  school.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  a  larger  proportion  of  naturally  dull  boys  than  the 
big  schools,  and  if  this  be  so  it  is  unfair  to  draw  a  comparison. 
Certainly  I  could  never  discover,  in  examining  these  small  private 
schools,  that  their  boys  were  any  the  better  for  the  minute  attention 
they  were  alleged  to  have  received.  They  almost  always  answered 
worse  and  did  their  arithmetic  worse  than  boys  in  the  endowed  or 
larger  private  schools.  There  was  not  perhaps  so  great  a  contrast 
among  them  as  one  finds  between  the  head  and  the  tail  of  a  class  of 
50  in  a  great  school.  But  that  is  not  because  they  were  all  as  good 
as  the  head,  but  rather  because  they  were  all  tail.  The  average 
level  of  one  of  these  small  cheap  schools  is  little  above  that  of 
the  worst  boys  in  such  schools  as  the  College  or  the  Institute  at 
Liverpool,  or  in  the  largest  grammar  schools  of  the  county. 
Whpt  Is ''  indi-  "^^^  reason  of  this  seems  plain  when  one  watches  these  small 
vidiial  teach-  schools  at  work.  "  Individual  teaching,"  as  they  call  it,  does  not 
' "  mean  the  bestowal  of  good  private  tuition  upon  each  boy.     It  does 

not  even  mean  the  supplementing  of  collective  teaching  by  half  an 
hour  or  so  spent  each  day  with  the  boy  alone.  It  means  the  neg- 
lect of  class  teaching,  and  the  attempt  to  replace  it  by  giving 
the  fortieth  share  of  a  teacher's  attenti<m  to  each  of  forty  boys  at 
once — the  most  wasteful  and  purposeless  of  all  possible  methods 
of  teaching.  It  means  a  frittering  and  scattering  of  power  and 
thought,  an  absence  of  order  and  discipline  in  the  schoolroom, 
the  discouragement  of  the  habit  of  voluntaiy  attention,  the  los.'^ 
of  symmetry,  and  energy,  and  precision — of  that  sym}>athy  and 
momentum  which  enables  a  regiment  of  800  soldiers  and  a  class 
of  40  boys  to  perform  marches  and  overcome  difficulties  together 
which  none  of  them  could  have  faced  by  himself. 

Parents,  however,  not  having  observed  the  working,  do  not 
generally  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
one  chief  reason  why  the}'  are  found  so  ready  to  support  the  small 
private  school  is  the  notion  that  their  children  will  receive  more 
attention  (and  therefore  make  better  progress)  where  the  pupils  are 
few,  where  they  can  call  upon  the  master  and  give  themselves 
towards  him  the  airs  of  an  employer. 

There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  ground  for  reckoning 
this  among  the  merits  of  the  private  adventure  schools,  however 
much  it  may  conduce  to  their  success.  But  the  two  other  causes 
assigned  do,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  represent  advantages  of  the 
system  which  are  real,  albeit  liable  to  be  turned  aside  to  evil.  The 
commercial  desire  to  satisfy  parents  may,  and  often  does,  degenerate 
into  pufllng,  or  into  something  wdiich  is  to  honest  school-keeping 
what  adulteration  is  to  honest  provision  dealing.  The  readiness 
of  a  private  school  to  take  the  standard  vvhicli  parents  fix  is  a  mis- 
fortune   if  that    standard  is    already  too  low,  for  it  perpetuates 
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the  evil  it  ouglit  to  cure.     Xeverthelcss,  the  private  schools  have, 
in    many  parts    of   Lancashire,  done  something  which  endowed 
schools  have  neglected,   and  have   by   their  competition  greatlv 
raised  the  tone  of  the  latter.     But  an   acknowledgment  of  their  Recapitulation 
services  in  this  respect  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  point  ^^  *<-'  defects 
out,  in  conclusion,  those  defects  in  them,  taken  as  a  whole,  which  school  ^system 
make  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  an  adequate  supply  of  the  as  a  whole. 
educational  needs  of  the  country  can  ever  be  looked  for  from  them. 

1.  Small  schools — and  nine-tenths  of  the  private  schools  are  small  (i.)  Small  size 
— cannot  be  so  well  organized,  have  such  good  buildings,  give  such  ^^  the  private 
large  salaries  to  masters,  do  as  mucli  for  the  success  in  after-life  ^^'^^^  '^^ 

of  their  pupils,  as  large  schools  can.  Just  as  large  warehouses  and 
large  joint-stock  companies  drive  small  shopkeepers  out  of  the 
field,  so  a  school  with  some  plant  and  capital,  with  a  permanent 
character,  and  with  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  helpino-  it 
on,  must  necessarily  be  able  to  give  a  better  education  than  one 
without  all  these  advantages. 

2.  This  is  more  particularly  felt  in  one  point — the  salaries  given  (2.)ScaTitysala- 

to  teachers.    The  head-masters  of  private  schools  are  in  some  cases  I'i^s  and  conse- 

men  of  abilitvand  high  education.     Their  assistants,  even  in  the  ^."^^t  i°^^- 
1       ,       1       1     '  1  ri-M  •     •  -I    r.   .  .  ciency  oi  the 

best  schools,  scarcely  ever  are.    ihe  majority  are  deficient  m  every  assistants. 

way,  half-educated,  without  any  knowledge  of  teaching,  without 
the  force  of  character  to  rule  and  guide  boys.*  Some  few  arc 
worthy,  painstaking  people,  doing  obscure  duties  to  the  best  of 
their  powers,  but  never,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  doing  them  with 
spirit  or  energy.  This  is  not  merely  because  such  pitiful  salaries 
are  offered  them ;  it  is  because  the  position  is  socially  low  and 
holds  out  little  prospect  of  anything  better.  Men  of  ability  are 
willing  to  take  subordinate  places  in  endowed  schools,  even  not  of 
the  first  rank,  because  they  have  a  status  and  an  opportunitv  bv 
good  service  there  of  getting,  after  a  while,  a  grammar  school 
mastership  for  themselves.  They  are,  it  is  true,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head-master,  but  they  serve  not  him  but  the  foundation; 
they  have  a  public  and  recognized  position.  In  private  schools 
they  exist  as  part  of  the  owner's  money-making  machinery, 
and  whatever  they  do  redounds  not  to  their  credit  but  to  the 
benefit  of  his  pocket.  This  feeling  is  of  course  strongest  in  the 
case  of  private  boarding-schools,  where  the  assistant-master  has 
not  only  to  teach  but  to  "look  after"  the  boys,  and  it  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  temptations  of  a  far  laro"er  salarv 
than  is  usually  attached  to  such  a  place. 

3.  In  a  private  school  there  is  a  danger  that  the   tone  of  both  (3.)  Tendon- 
master  and  scholars  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  in  a  school  under  '"'^^  operating 
])ublic  management.   The  teacher,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  exccj)tional  lia/tej's  and 
strength  of  character,  feels  his  dependance  upon  the  parents  us  an  boys. 
annoyance,  it  may  be  a  degradation.     If  the  desire  to  please  them 
stimulates  him,  the  knowledge  that  they  must  often  be  pleased  in 

some  unworthy  way  mortifies,  even  if  it  does  not  tempt  him.     It 


*  Sec  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
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Operation  of 
the  principle 
of  demand  and 
supply  :  its 
effect  in  de- 
pressing tlie 
level  of  fees 
nnd  of  teaching, 


may  be  said  that  the  dealer  In  education  is,  after  all,  no  worse  off 
than  any  other  dealer.  This  is  only  to  state  the  evil  in  another  form. 
A  person  entrusted  with  such  important  functions  ought  not  to 
discharge  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  dealer,  nor  be  looked  on  as  such. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  it  is  an  argument,  it  is  a  false  one;  for  the 
teacher  is  thus  much  worse  off  than  any  other  dealer  that,  as  there 
is  nothing  about  which  the  customer  knows  so  little  as  about  the 
education  of  his  children,  so  there  is  none  in  regard  to  which  he 
is  more  unreasonable  and  capricious,  requiring  the  seller  to  gratify 
his  passing  notions,  and  objecting  quite  as  often  to  the  goodness 
as  to  the  badness  of  the  article.  The  endowed  schoolmaster  is  not 
exempt  from  the  same  temptations  and  annoyances,  but  he  is 
better  placed  for  meeting  and  resisting  them.  So,  too,  with  the 
scholars.  There  is  in  most  private  schools  a  want  of  esprit  de  corps 
and  public  spirit.  The  boys  have  nothing  to  link  them  together. 
The  school  is  not  a  permanent  institution,  has  no  traditions,  nothing 
to  make  them  feel  an  interest  in  it  after  they  have  left  it.  Having 
no  connexion  with  the  Universities,  it  has  no  field  on  which  to  dis- 
tinguish itself,  and  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  Hence  its  members  do  not  regard  it  as  an  insti- 
tution in  which  to  feel  pride  or  interest,  and  the  absence  of  a 
corporate  spirit  makes  it  harder  to  maintain  a  healthy  public 
opinion  among  them,  and  put  teachers  and  pupils  on  a  friendly 
footing.  These,  it  may  be  thought,  are  not  very  serious  evils, 
and  may  be  overcome  by  the  ingenuity  and  vigour  of  a  popular 
master.  Nevertheless  private  teachers  are  often  sensible  of  their 
presence. 

4.  The  last  objection  to  the  private  adventure  system  is  one 
which  could  not  be  fully  examined  without  a  discussion  of  questions 
properly  belonging  to  political  economy.  Private  schools  exist  and 
are  defended  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  principle  of  demand  and 
supply  is  as  well  fitted  to  regulate  education  as  the  course  of 
ordinary  ti-ade;  and  that,  since  endowments  are  faulty  because 
they  interfere  with  the  spontaneous  working  of  this  principle,  so 
private  schools  are  right  because  in  conformity  with  it.  Into  the 
o-eneral  question  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  It  is  enough 
to  observe  that  the  facts  already  stated  seem  to  show  that  in  the 
case  of  Lancashire  the  principle  has  not  operated  with  success. 
Tried  even  by  its  value  for  mercantile  purposes,  the  education  is, 
if  the  merchants  and  other  employers  of  intelligent  labour  are  to 
be  believed,  far  from  satisfactory.  Much  less  is  it  so  If  judged  by 
any  absolute  standard  of  efficiency,  or  by  the  standards  furnished 
by  other  countries — by  Germany,  America,  and  Scotland.  We 
need  not,  however,  go  to  these  for  proof.  The  statistics  supplied 
by  the  schools  themselves  show  how  few  boys,  even  of  the  sons  of 
v.-ell-to-do  parents,  learn  any  but  the  most  elementary  subjects. 
The  complaints  of  the  more  intelligent  parents  themselves,  that  even 
these  subjects  are  not  taught  well,  w^ere  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  confirmed  by  my  own  observations ;  and  the  teachers  them- 
selves  often  declare   that   they  would  teach  more  if  the  parents 
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would  let  them  follow  their  own  jvidgmeut,  and  would  teach  better 
if  they  had  wherewithal  to  pay  better  assistants.  The  narrow- 
mindedness  of  most  parents,  say  they,  forbids  the  first,  their  short- 
sighted indifference  to  really  good  teaching  the  second.  The 
principle  of  supply  and  demand  acts,  but  the  chief  demand  is  for 
so  indifferent  an  article  that  it  does  not  pay  to  supply  a  better 
one.     The  reasons  of  this  seem  to  be  two. 

Firstly.    Education  has  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  a  recog-  Causes  of  the 
nized  money  value.    For  business  purposes  a  boy  who  adds  and  sub-  '^y  state  of 
tracts  con-ectly  and  quickly,  and  writes  a  good  hand,  is  a  more  highly  ['Jachb-^^^  °° 
priced  article  and  commands  a  larger  salary  than  one  who  does  these  Estimate  of  the 
things  ill.    And  in  some  cases  (but  after  all  they  are  comparatively  "^orth  of  educa- 
few)  a  boy  who  knows  some  French  and  can  put  English  sentences  ^|°^j  Hfe^^^^" 
grammatically  together  in  a  letter,  may  make  these  capacities  turn 
to  his  pecuniary  benefit.      But  the   value  for  business  either  of 
general  knowledge  or  of  that  kind  of  education  which  shows  itself 
in  the  healthy  activity  of  several  faculties  and  the  existence  of 
some  literary  or  scientific  taste  is,  if  it  exists  at  all,  at  any  rate 
nowise  admitted  or  regarded   by  business  men.     Most  of  them 
would  think  a  youth  rather  the   worse  for  it,  inasmuch  as  if  he  is 
fond  of  books  he  is  supposed  more  likely  to  neglect  his  work.  One 
cannot  but  believe  that  whatever  increases  the  total  intelligence 
of  a  boy  helps  him  to  succeed  in  almost  any  walk  of  life,  and 
towards    this  a  good  education  might  do  something.     But  such 
general  intelligence,  as  it  cannot  be  measured  or  tested,  has  no 
more  direct  value  for  a  young  man  entering  a  counting-house  than 
a  knowledge  of  choric  metres  or  quaternions. 

Secondly.  The  State  has  already  interfered  with  the    law    of  Depie^-siou  of 
supply  and  demand  in  education.     It  supports   by  annual  grants  titlon  of  S^ate" 
-chools  whose  fees  are  so  low  that  all  educational  payments  are  supported 
correspondingly  depressed.     The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  schools. 
!.-   often  ample  enough  for  commercial  requirements,  hence  the 
~o-called  middle  class,  especially  the  poorer  section  of  it,  resox-t 
largely  to  them,  and  the  private  schoolmaster  is  exjwsed  to  the 
■ompetition  of  those   very  persons,  National  and   British  school- 
masters, whom  he  is  himself,  as  a  taxpayer,  supporting.     In  this 
w^ay  his  fees  are  kept  below  their  natural  and  proper  level. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  this  fiiilure  of  the  principle  of  Failure  of  tii 
-apply  and  demand  which  most  of  my  informants  concurred  in  ^"PP^y  ^"^| 
declaring  to  have   happened   in  Lancashire,  is   much  more   con-  civile  much"  ' 
s;)icuous  in  the  case  of  the  lower  than  of  the  upper  private  schools,  more  con- 
That    the   u])per  or  more  expensive  schools  are  in  all   respects  ^picnous  lu  the 
satisfactory  is  more  than  their  masters  would  themselves  affirm,  chea-i  school^. 
Complaints  may  be  and  are  brought  against  them,  as  against  the 
grammar  schools,  and   the  national   schools,  and   the  universities 
themselves.     But,   taken   all  in   all,   they  are    probably  gi^''"»  ^d 
education  as  good  in  its  way  as  any   other  class  of  schools  in  the 
country.     They  arc  able  to  charge  fees  high  enough,  not  indeed  to 
give  such  an  education   as  might  a  priori  be  desired,  yet  still  an 
(Mlucation  substantially  good  of  its  kind.     But  this  docs  not  appear 
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to  arise  from   the    value    set  by    the  pai'ents  upon    tliat    educa- 
tion ;     it  is    rather    due    to    a    very    different    set     of    causes. 
The   merchants,    manufacturei's,    and    rich    shopkeepers     whose 
children  fill  these  schools  are  pei'sons   moving  in    what  is  called 
*'  society,"  and    amenable    to   its    public    opinion  ;     they    desire 
therefore   that   their    sons    should    go    to   a  school   whose  rooms 
are  comfortable,  where   the   teachers  are   well  mannered  and  the 
pupils  ''  select,"  and  where  the  instruction  is  supposed  to  be  good. 
They  think  this  belongs  to  their  position  in  life,  just   as  does  a 
house  in  a  genteel  situation,  and  they  are   willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  it.     But  the  small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  warehousemen 
who  use  the  cheap  schools  are  swayed  by  no  such  motives:   gen- 
tility and  the   opinion  of  their  class   counts  for   very  little  with 
them  ;  they  send   a  boy  to  school   to   read,  write,  learn  accounts, 
and  be  kept  out  of  the  way  ;    and  as  they  know  little  and  care 
less  about  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  him,  they  are  willing 
to  get  it  anywhere,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  got.      Many,  as  has  been 
said,  take  advantage  of  the   National  and  British  schools ;  others 
who  could  well  afford  to  pay  lOL  a  year  for  a  good   education  are 
content  to  liavc  a  bad  one  at  3/.  or  4Z.  from   some   person  who  is 
just  as  fit  to  teach  and  no  fitter  than   they  are  themselves.     There 
is  more  similarity  than  may  at  first  appear  between  their  con- 
duct   and   that    of  the  miner    or    nailmaker  who  takes  his  chil- 
dren into  the  pit  or  the  forge   at  ten  years   old.     Botii  set  an 
equally  low  value  on  education ;  both  prefer  an  immediate  pecu- 
niary gain  to  the  true  advantage  of  their  children :  the  one  puts 
the  child's  wages  in  his   pocket ;  the  other  saves  what  ought  to 
have  been  spent  on  improving  the  child's  intelligence  and  his  chance 
of  success  in  life.     In   Lancashire   the   extraordinary  social   and 
economical  changes  of  the  last  seventy  years  have  made  the  evils 
of  this  deplorable  state  of  things  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England.      The  county  has,  so  to  speak,  taken  a 
sudden  leap  out  of  one  age  into  another,  and  no   steps   have  been 
taken  to  supply  the  new  institutions  which  an  altered  condition  of 
society  demands.     The   old   theory  about   education — the   theory 
which  prevailed  when  the  grammar  scliools  were  founded  and  for 
a  good  while  after,  vras  that  education,  like  religion,  should  be 
supplied  to  everyone  free,  i.  e.,  not   at  his  own  cost,   though    it 
might  be  at  that  of  some  one  else.     This  doctrine  took  shape  in 
the  foundation  of  endowed  schools,  where  instruction  should   be 
given  to  all  comers  ;  and  the  number  of  these  schools  was  in  the 
seventeenth  and    eighteenth  centuries  not  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  country. 

Since  those  days  the  j)opnlation  of  Lancashire  has  quadrupled, 
and  the  old  grammar  schools  are  as  completely  outgrown  as  the 
ancient  parochial  arrangements ;  as  incapable  of  educating  the 
children,  I  will  not  say  of  all  classes,  but  even  of  persons  above 
the  labouring  class,  as  are  the  old  parish  churches  of  supplying  to 
them  the  ministrations  of  religion.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
legislature  has  been  invoked ;  revenues  have  been  readjusted  ;  the 
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liberality  of  private  persons  has  erected  countless  places  of  worship 
for  every  persuasion  of  Christians  ;  an  effort  more  or  less  successful 
has  been  made  to  suit  the  old  system  to  the  new  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  supply  that  which  was  lacking  to  its  stiffness  and 
clumsiness.  As  regards  the  schools,  other  than  the  elementary 
schools,  nothing  has  been  done ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  old 
arrangements  has  been  sometimes  confessed  but  seldom  taken  to 
heart,  and  men  have  been  satisfied  to  see  a  crop  of  new  schools 
spring  up  on  the  neglected  soil,  not  asking  themselves  whether  a 
little  forethought  and  earnestness  might  not  have  planted  some- 
thing far  better.  One  trace  of  the  old  doctrine  still  survives,  and 
that  a  most  unlucky  one.  Although Hhe  schoolmaster  is  now  paid 
by  the  parent  and  not  by  the  public,  men's  minds  are  possessed 
by  the  notion  that  he  ought  to  ask  no  more  than  it  suits  them 
to  give ;  that  education  is  a  commodity  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
if  not  for  nothing,  at  an  exceptionally  low  charge.  It  is  exactly 
because  he  was  once  a  public  functionary  that  the  teacher  is  now 
the  worst  paid  of  private  ones.* 

The  pecuniary  aspect  of  the  matter  cannot  be  too  much  dwelt  i.^ii  results  of 
on,  for  it  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  the  private  the  competition 
schools.  But  it  is  not  actually  a  question  of  raising  the  fees,  even  "^.^'''P/  ^'"^'^ 
though  it  were  proved  that  they  might  safely  be  raised.  The 
present  system,  with  its  crowd  of  schools,  each  too  small  and  too 
poor  to  be  good,  each  keeping  the  others  down  by  competition,  is 
the  most  wasteful  that  can  be  thought  of  If,  to  put  a  case,  the 
700  or  800  children  of  persons  belonging  to  the  middle  class  in  a 
town  like  Bolton  or  Blackburn,  now  spread  over  five  small  private 
and  a  number  of  national  schools,  Avere  all  gathered  into  one,  they 
might,  at  no  higher  charge,  be  given  an  education  at  least  twice  as 
good  ;  they  would  have  neater  rooms  and  better  air  to  breathe ; 
they  would  be  distributed  into  classes  suitable  to  their  stage  of 
progress ;  their  teachers  would  be  men  selected  for  their  know- 
ledge of  and  skill  in  teaching  some  particular  subject,  instead  of 
vainly  trying  to  teach  all  at  once.  Whether  such  a  school  should 
be  under  public  management  or  the  property  of  some  individual, 
is  another  question,  v/hich  may  for  the  present  be  passed  by.  In 
either  case  it  could  not  fail  to  be  better  than  the  small  schools  are 
now — its  very  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  Avould  ensure 
this.  This  conclusion — that  the  cheap  private  schools  are  now  in 
a  low  state  of  efficiency,  teaching  too  little,  and  not  teaching  that 
little  well,  and  that  something  should  be  done  if  possible  to  im- 
prove, if  not,  Avhy  then  to  supplant  them — is  the  conclusion  which 
the  testimony  of  my  informants  in  Lancashire,  as  well  as  my  own 
observations,  pointed  out  as  that  to  which  it  was  chiefly  desirable  General  conclu- 
that  your  attention  should  be  called.  Those  other  results  which  sions. 
have  been  alread}-  indicated  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

*  Tbat  the  fees  of  the  small  private  schools  are  too  low  will  hardly  be  thought  to 
require  proof  From  forty  hoys,  each  paying  3/.  per  annum,  the  teacher  pains  120/.  : 
•20l.  of  this  goes  to  his  rent,  if  the  premises  are  at  all  respectable  ;  2iU.  more  to  an 
assistant  ;  and  he  is  left  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  upon  80/. 
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1.  That  both  parents  and  schoohuasters  feel  the  need  of  some 

means  of  testing  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  and  the  quahty 
of  the  school. 

2.  That  the  weak  point  of  all  private  adventure  schools  is  the 

incompetence  of  the  assistant-masters  in  them. 

3.  That  the  teaching  of  the  more  expensive  schools,  though  often 

good,  has  a  tendency  to  become  superficially  practical; 
rather  than  exact  and  thorough. 

4.  That  parents  attach  an  undue  value  to  the  Individual  teach- 

ing supposed  to  be  given  in  small  private  schools. 

5.  That  the  low  fees  and  consequent  badness  of  the  cheap  pri- 

vate schools  is  in  gretit  measure  due  to  the  competition  of 
Government  schools,  charging  fees  almost  nominal,  and 
accustoming  the  people  to  be  content  with  a  poor  and 
narrow  education. 

6.  That  the  condition  of  some  of  the  cheap  boarding  schools, 

as  regards  accommodation,  instruction,  and  moral  tone,  is 
shamefully  bad. 

7.  That  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply 

has  failed  to  provide  private  schools  sufficiently  numerous 
and  sufficiently  good. 

8.  That  in  extending  and  improving  a  system  of  schools  (whether 

endowed  or  unendowed)  under  public  management — a 
measure  urgently  needed — it  would  be  desirable  to  secure 
some  of  the  advantages  of  private  adventure  schools,  and 
in  particular  the  dependence  of  the  teacher's  income  on 
the  number  of  his  pupils. 

9.  That    the  extension  of  such  a  public-school  system  would 

tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  all  private  schools,  and  ulti- 
mately to  extinguish  the  worst  of  them. 

10.  That  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  prove  fatal  to 
private  enterprise,  or  destroy  the  healthy  rivalry  which 
now  exists  between  the  endowed  and  the  best  of  the  private 
schools. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Proprietary  and  other  Miscellaneous  Schools. 

Besides  the  endowed  and  the  private  adventure  schools,  there 
are  several  others  in  Lancashire  which  it  is  sometimes  found  con- 
venient to  class  together  under  the  name  proprietary,  although  such 
a  name  is  in  strictness  inapplicable  to  most  of  them.  Such  schools, 
however,  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  so  important  in  Lancashire 
as  in  some  other  parts  of  England ;  they  do  not  therefore  require 
any  description  as  a  class,  although  a  brief  account  may  be  given  of 
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those  among  them  which  fill  conspicuous  places  and  palpably  affect 
the  education  of  the  county  as  a  whole. 

Of  these  Stonyhurst  College  is  the  oldest,  and  in  many  respects  Stonylim-st 
the  most  pecnliar.  It  is  the  property  of  and  entirely  managed  by  College. 
members  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  and,  like  all  the  establishments 
of  that  renowned  order,  is  self-governing  and  financially  self-sup- 
porting. The  spot  in  which  it  stands  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Lancashire — I  might  almost  say  in  England, — high  up  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  delicious  valleys  of  the  Hodder  and 
Ribble ;  the  Yorkshire  fells  on  the  north  and  east ;  in  front,  to  the 
south  and  south-west,  the  open  undulating  country  of  central 
Lancashire,  the  smoke  of  whose  great  manutacturing  towns  is  just 
seen  upon  the  horizon.  Externally  the  buildings  are  handsome, 
and  the  chief  rooms,  the  refectory  and  exhibition-room,  for  instance, 
the  library,  museum,  and  picture  gallery,  are  spacious  and  elegant. 
Some  of  the  school-rooms  are  not  satisfactory  in  point  of  size  and 
ventilation,  but  I  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  proposed 
shortly  to  enlarge  them  or  build  new  ones.  There  is  a  farm 
attached,  for  the  community  is  well  endowed  with  land,  as  well  as 
gardens  and  an  extensive  playground. 

Educationally  regarded,  the  institution  consists  of  three  parts,  a 
theological  seminary,  a  college  for  the  general  education  of  young 
men,  and  the  school.  The  whole  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
rector,  and  his  principal  lieutenant,  the  prefect  of  studies,  both  of 
whom,  as  well  as  some  of  the  professors,  are  senior  members  of  the 
society,  while  the  inferior  teachers  are  young  men  who  have  com- 
pleted their  noviciate,  and  who  usually  remain  here  from  th(> 
age  of  24  or  25  till  they  are  about  30.  It  is  only  the  school 
that  need  be  described  here,  yet  a  systematic  account  of  it  would 
occupy  so  much  space  that  it  is  perhaps  better  to  be  content 
with  remarking  on  those  peculiar  features  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Protestant  establish.me!;ts  of  the  same  class. 

L  The  system,  althoufjh  distinctly  classical,  is  less  exclusively  so 
than  at  such  schools  as  Eton,  Harrow,  or  Shrewsbury.  Less  stress  is 
laid  on  Latin  and  Greek  composition  ;  a  good  deal  of  attention  is 
paid  to  mathematics,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  leaching  of  natural  ' 
science,  systematically  to  the  more  advanced  pupils,  aiid  by  occa- 
sional lectures,  some  eight  in  the  year,  to  the  younger  ones.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  school,  at  present  about  37  per  cent.,  learn 
music. 

2.  Each  boy,  instead  of  passing  under  the  hands  of  different 
teachers  in  succession  as  he  rises  from  class  to  class  through  the 
school,  continues  always  under  the  same  master  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  couibe.  By  this  jilan,  it  is  said,  his  character  and 
aptitudes  can  be  better  known  and  provided  for,  and  a  greater 
moral  influence  gained  over  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
loss  of  intellectual  variety,  and  of  the  stimulus  which  the  action  of  a 
new  mind  e.Kcrts. 

3.  The  avowed  object  of  the  teaching  is  to  bring  every  boy  up 
to  a  certain  level  rather  than  to  raise  a  few  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
excellence.      In   most  great  scliools  every  class,  except  the  highest, 
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lias  its  tail — boys  who,  sometimes  from  dulness,  more  often  from 
idleness,  are  far  below  those  at  tlie  head  of  the  class,  and  im- 
measurably separated  from  some  of  their  companions  who  entered 
school  along  with  them,  and  who,  upon  a  system  of  promotion  by 
seniority,  like  that  of  Stonyhurst,  would  have  risen  through  the 
school  along  with  them.  One  may  find  the  better  boys  of  a  class 
able  to  write  neat  elegiacs,  while  those  at  the  tail  can  hardiv 
make  out  a  line  of  Ovid,  The  Stonyhurst  system  seeks  to  destroy 
this  tail,  and  seems,  from  all  tliat  1  could  ascertain,  to  succeed  in 
doing  so.*  Of  course  something  is  lost.  There  are  far  fewer 
ignorant  boys,  but  there  are  also  fewer  brilliant  ones. 

4.  The  teachingslaffof  the  establishment  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  to  which  discipline,  and  the  care  of  the  boys  during  the  hours 
of  play,  of  meals,  and  of  sleep  is  entrusted.  This  is  carried  so  far 
that  the  teacher  does  not  even  inflict  a  punishment  for  an  offence 
committed  in  the  class  room.  If  he  desires  to  punish  a  boy,  he  says 
to  him,  "Go  to  Mr.  So-and-so  (a  prefect)  and  ask  for  four  "  (i.e. 
four  blows  on  the  hand,  this  being  the  mode  in  which  corporal 
punishment,  when  found  necessary,  is  administered).  The  boy 
rises  from  his  seat,  leaves  the  room,  and  proceeds  to  that  of  the 
prefect  named  (who  is  one  of  the  "  prefects  of  discipline  ") ;  he 
knocks  at  the  door  and  enters.  "  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  "  If  you 
please,  sir,  I  was  told  to  ask  for  four."  "By  whom?"  Then  the 
boy  gives  the  name  of  his  teacher.  The  prefect  records  it  in  the 
punishment  book,  and  duly  administers  the  strokes.  One  advan- 
tage that  attends  this  arrangement  is  that  since  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  by  a  person  not  personally  offended,  it  is  done  without 
passion  or  excess,  A  second,  I  was  told,  is  to  be  found  in 
dissociating  in  the  boy's  mind  the  controlling  and  restraining 
power  from  the  teaching  one.  He  gets  on  the  better,  it  is  said, 
with  each  set  of  superiors,  for  not  being  perpetually  in  contact  with 
the  same  set, 

5.  The  most  peculiar  feature  in  the  disciplinary  system  is  the 
superintendence  so  unremittingly  maintained  at  all  hours.  In  the 
playground,  two  prefects  walk  up  and  down  in  the  midst  while 
games  go  on ;  during  the  preparation  of  lessons  a  prefect  sits  in  a 
pulpit  looking  over  the  room  full  of  boys  and  enft)rcing  the  strictest 
silence;  and  at  night,  when  the  boys  have  gone  to  bed,  prefects 
pass  at  intervals  through  the  dormitories,  to  see  that  all  is  quiet, 
and  that  no  boy  leaves  his  own  compartment.  Only  once  in  the 
year,  at  Midsummer,  do  the  pupils  return  to  their  homes.  Of  the 
working  of  this  system  I  had  no  means  of  judging  except  from  the 
demeanour  of  the  boys  at  play,  and  they  appeared  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  without  a  sense  of  restraint.  The  authorities  of  the 
college  consider  surveillance  indispensable  to  good  order  where 
numbers  are  so  great,  and  assured  me  that  their  relations  with  the 
boys   were  of  so   intimate  and  cordial  a  nature  that  their  visible 

*  The  examiners  at  the  University  of  London,  to  whose  examinations  so  many 
Stonyhurst  young  men  resort,  speak  highly  of  the  general  neatness,  care,  and 
accuracy  of  the  Tvork  done. 
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presence  during  play,  and  their  possible  though  unseen  presence  in  Stonyburst 
the  dormitories,  was  not  felt  to  be  a  check  but  rather  a  pleasure.        College. 

6.  Religion,  as  might  be  expected,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  liie 
of  the  place  and  the  system,  and  becomes  incidentally  a  powerful 
agent  in  the  government  of  the  scholars.  There  is  among  them  a 
confraternity,  consisting  of  some  forty  boys,  who,  while  attending  the 
ordinary  services  in  the  great  chapel,  possess  also  a  separate  chapel, 
in  which  service  is  performed  at  extra  hours.  They  renew  their 
body  by  electing  the  most  deserving  of  their  schoolfellows,  are 
looked  up  to  by  the  rest,  enjoy  various  privileges,  and  are  treated 
with  peculiar  confidence  by  their  preceptors.  In  this  way  they 
have  the  means  of  exerting  a  great  influence  over  the  whole  body  ; 
and  a  powerful  incentive  to  good  conduct  is  stated  to  be  found  in 
the  ambition  by  which  the  younger  boys  are  animated  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  tlie  honour  of  membership. 

Although  its  isolation  is  in  some  respects  an  advantage  to  Stony- 
hurst,  it  is  found  in  other  ways  to  operate  unfortunately.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  having  been  hitherto  practically  closed  to  Roman 
Catholics,  partly  by  the  regulations  of  most  of  the  colleges  in 
those  Universities,  partly  by  the  views  maintained  by  the  heads 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  England,  young  men  from 
Stonyhurst  cannot  measure  themselves  against  those  who  come  from 
the  great  Protestant  schools,  and  must  content  themselves  with  the 
honours  of  the  University  of  London.  The  absence  of  that 
stimulus,  which  is  found  so  necessar}'  and  sc  valuable  to  all  other 
schools  of  the  first  lank,  cannot  but  have  an  unfortunate  effect  in 
dulling  the  ardour  with  which  study  should  be  pursued,  and  giving 
to  intellectual  effort  a  less  hearty  and  more  mechanical  character. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  great  powers  which  a  monastic  com- 
munity possesses,  its  abundant  supply  of  teachers,  its  capacity  for 
organization,  its  liold  over  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  harmony 
and  zeal  with  which  all  its  members  labour  for  a  common  aim, 
will  no  doubt  enable  Stonyhurst  to  maintain  the  high  position 
which  it  holds,  and  to  give  to  the  youth  of  its  own  oonmiunion  an 
education  not  less  thorough,  although  certainly  less  free  and  less 
stimulating,  than  that  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  greatest 
Protestant  foundations. 

Rossall  is  the  only  representative  in  the  county  of  what  is  vulgarly  Rossall  school, 
called  the"  public  school  "  system.  It  was  founded  in  a.u.  1844-  by 
subscription,  chiefly  through  the  disinterested  zeal  of  a  Lancashire 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey,  and  was  fortunate 
enough,  not  long  after  its  foundation,  to  find  a  warm  friend  and 
experienced  guide  in  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  who  had  already 
done  so  much  for  schools  of  a  similar  class  in  the  south  of  England. 
Its  primary  object,  as  described  in  its  prospectus,  was  ''  to  give  an 
"  education  to  the  sons  of  clergvmen  and  others,  similar  to  thai  of 
"  the  great  public  schools,  but  without  the  great  cost  of  Eton  or 
"  Harrow,  and  embracing  also  a  more  general  course  of  in.^traction 
"  in  modern  literature  and  science." 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  proprietary  but   an  (■nd')\ved  school, 

a.c.A.  Q  Q 
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Roseau  school,  established  and  endowed  to  the  extent  of  its  buildings  and  grounds, 
which  belong  to  it  in  perpetuity,  and  of  divers  exhibitions,  school 
scholarships,  and  prizes,*  the  revenue  supporting  which  comes  from 
sums  of  money  vested  in  the  three  trustees.  There  are  no  shares, 
nor  has  any  pei'son  any  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
school,  all  surplus  income  being  expended  on  the  school  itself. 
There  are  three  bodies  entitled  to  control  the  school  afiFairs.  First, 
the  life  governors — persons  who  have  subscribed  .52/.  IO5.  under  the 
old  constitution,  105/.  under  the  new,  to  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
and  who  are  entitled  to  nominate  one  pupil  (who  pays  10/.  less 
than  oi'dinary  pupils),  and  to  vote  at  all  general  meetings  upon  all 
questions  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  discussed  there.  Secondly, 
the  council,  consisting  of  24  members,  14  clergymen  and  10  lay- 
men, besides  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  treasurer,  and  secretary, 
self-elected,  that  is  to  say,  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
and  not  responsible  to  the  life  governors.  The  head  master  has  an 
ex  officio  seat,  though  not  a  vote,  in  this  body,  which  meets  quar- 
terly, and  is  supreme  over  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  sc!)ool. 
The  details  of  financial  administration,  however,  are  committed  to 
a  third  body,  the  monthly  board,  elected  by  the  council  from  among 
themselves,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  laymen.  The  head  master  is 
in  practice  left  to  settle  the  studies  of  the  school,  control  its  disci- 
pline, appoint  and  dismiss  the  under  masters,  but  he  is  required  to 
report  to  the  council  at  its  quarterly  meeting  what  has  been  done  by 
him  since  the  preceding  meeting.  The  constitution,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  works  well ;  business  is  promptly  despatched  by  the  monthly 
board,  and  a  cordial  relation  prevails  between  the  council  and  the 
head  master.  The  school  having  been  originally  designed  to  do  for 
the  poorer  clergy  of  the  north  of  England  whatMarlborough  College 
has  done  for  those  in  the  south,  the  sons  (or  dependent  wards)  of 
clergymen  of  the  English  church  are  received  at  a  reduced  fee, 
52/,  per  annum  (if  nominated  42/.),  while  sons  of  laymen  pay  65/. 
(if  nominated  55/.)  In  other  respects  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  boys. 

The  curriculum  is  classical  throughout,  but  with  a  "modern  " 
department,  which  boys  may  enter  after  passing  through  the  two 
lowest  classes  of  the  school,  that  is,  when  they  are  about  13  or  14  years 
of  age.  In  this  modern  school,  which  is  undertaken  by  a  distinct 
staff  of  masters,  no  Greek  is  taught,  and  Latin,  though  still  kept  up, 
occupies  much  less  time  than  would  be  given  to  it  in  the  classical 
school.  The  time  thus  gained  is  given  to  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  drawing,  there  being  five  classes,  each  with  its 
special  subject,  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation  for 
which  the  boys  in  it  are  designed.  These  are  the  military  class, 
the  naval  class,  the  civil  service  class,  the  civil  engineering  class, 
the  mercantile  class.  An  interesting  account  of  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  modern  school,   and   the  way  in  which   the 

*  These  have  been  from  time  to  time  established,  some  by  subscription,  others  bj 
the  mimificent  liberalitj-  of  Mr.  George  Swainson,  of  Liverpool,  to  whose  warm 
sympathy  and  constant  exertions  on  its  behalf  the  institution  is  largely  indebted  for 
its  present  prosperity. 
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difficulties  incident  to  a  bifiircative   system  have  been  met,  will  be  Rossall  school, 
found  in   the   letter  which   the   head   master   was  good  enough  to 
write  me  on  the  subject,  and  which  I  subjoin.* 


*  "  I  established  the  modern  school  about  ten  years  ago,  with  three  principal  objects, 
partly  to  provide  a  direct  training  for  the  Army  and  Civil  Service  examinations,  and 
obviate  the  necessity  for  private  tuition  (or  cramming),  partly  to  meet  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  substitution  of  modern  languages  for  Greek,  and  English  ■writing  for 
Greek  and  Latin  verse  composition,  and  partly  from  a  conviction  that  I  should  thus 
free  the  classes  in  my  upper  and  middle  schools  from  the  dead  -weight  of  those  boys 
who  take  no  interest  in  their  classical  studies,  from  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not 
likely  at  any  time  to  proceed  to  the  universities. 

"  I  divided  the  school  into  separate  classes,  army,  navy,  civil  service,  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  mercantile ;  placed  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  military  and  engineering  classes, 
under  a  Cambridge  wrangler  of  high  mathematical  attainments ;  assigned  to  it  a 
large  proportion  of  the  time  of  our  French  and  Gennan  masters,  limiting  the  classical 
instruction  to  Virgil  and  Livy  with  the  senior,  and  Csesar  with  the  junior  master  ; 
and  added  lectures  and  practical  instruction  in  natural  science  and  chemistry,  with  a 
laboratory  and  other  necessary  apparatus. 

"  Our  lower  school  is  common  to  both  departments,  and  the  bifurcation  does  not 
commence  till  the  question  arises  whether  a  boy  shall  learn  Greek  or  not.  To  prevent 
too  great  a  pressure  I  have  inserted  the  follo^ving  paragraph  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
modern  school  : — '  It  is  recommended  that  boys  be  placed  in  the  classical  school,  if 
'  there  is  any  possibility  that  their  parents  will  hereafter  wish  to  give  them  a  classical 
'  education,  as  it  will  be  easy  at  any  time  to  pass  from  the  classical  school  to  the 
'  upper  classes  of  the  modern,  but  the  converse  transition  would  involve  much 
'  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil.' 

"  The  modern  school  at  once  received  60  pixpils,  but  by  the  above  recommendation 
and  my  personal  advice  to  parents,  I  have  confined  the  number  to  an  average  of  80, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  the  school.  In  the  mercantile  class  only  a 
few  boys  are  allowed  to  dispense  with  Latin.  This  proportion  does  not  affect  or  lower 
the  general  character  of  the  school  as  a  larger  one  might  do. 

"  Emulation  is  sufficiently  excited  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  upper  boys  are 
preparing  for  immediate  competitive  examinations  for  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  or  for 
Government  offices,  while  the  highest  boys  in  each  class  are  eligible  to  be  monitors, 
and  if  so  elected  have  all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  my  own  sixth  form. 
Besides,  in  our  periodical  examinations  in  sciences,  mathematics,  modern  history, 
and  geography,  French  and  German,  natural  and  experimental  science,  English 
literature  and  language,  we  blend  both  schools  together,  and  there  is  a  wholesome 
rivalry  as  to  the  proficiency  displayed  and  the  relative  position  of  the  boys  in  both 
departments,  which  not  onh"  gives  vigour  to  the  modern  school,  but  leads  many  boys 
in  the  classical  to  give  attention  to  subjects  which  would  otherwise  be  little  cared  for 
or  even  totally  neglected.  Thus,  though  natural  science  is  only  compulsory  in  the 
modern,  many  boys  in  the  general  school  stand  well  in  these  competitions.  Many 
boys,  and  these  not  the  least  successful,  are  only  transferred  to  the  modern  school  in 
the  last  year  or  two  of  their  career,  and  this  tends  among  other  things  to  keep  all  on 
a  footing  of  social  equality  in  the  playground  and  daily  life. 

"  It  is  a  collateral  advantage  to  parents  that  they  are  enabled  to  place  a  son  intended 
f)r  public  offices  or  commercial  labours  in  the  same  school  where  the  elder  boy  is 
training  for  the  universities,  and  the  former  gains  the  social  and  physical  benefits  of 
public  school  life -with  the  more  distinctive  instruction  for  which  in  the  present  da j- 
the  demand  is  so  general.  We  gain  also  in  a  greater  facility  for  discovering  the 
powers  and  bias  of  lads  who  have  no  great  classical  proclivities,  and  being  able  to  ^ 
provide  French  and  German  masters  of  a  higher  class  for  the  whole  school. 

"  I  reserve  the  Indian  Civil  .  Service  preparation  for  myself  and  our  senior 
mathematical  master,  but  I  have  added  law  and  medical  classes  to  the  modem  school 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  new  examination.  I  have  found  no  drawback 
except  at  the  first,  when  idle  boys  teased  parents  to  ask  for  a  transfer  under  the  idea 
that  the  work  was  easier,  but  this  is  easily  obviated  by  an  increase  of  evening  work 
in  the  modem,  and  the  encouragement  of  special  tuition  for  all  hoys  of  this  class. 

'•'  The  one  essential  point  is  to  keep  up  the  mathematical  standard  to  at  least  a  level 
with  our  own  in  the  classicol  schooL 

"  You  will  see  that  I  consider  modem  education  (so  called)  a  necessity,  but  I  am  far 
from  thinking  it  an  unmixed  gain  for  those  so  educated.  I  should  prefer  greatly  to  teach 
all  boys  iu  our  general  school  uiathematics,  (ireek,  and  Latin,  with  more  of  modern 
languages  and  general  knowledge  than  the  old  system  allowed  up  to  14  or  l(i,  accord- 
ing to  their  destination,  and  to  give  thcui  only  one  or  two  years  in  a  modern  school. 

Q  Q  2 
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Rossall  School.       Respecting  the  anangcnit^iits  and  niciluxls  of  the  classical  school 
I  need  not  speak,  as  they  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  which 
exist  in  the  other  great  classical  schools  of  England  ;  and  as  they 
are   set  forth  with   some   fulness   in   the  papers  whicli  the  school 
authorities  have  laid  before  you.     Nor  is  there   much  that  calls  for 
special  remark  in  the  system  of  boarding  and  discipline.      The  boys 
are  not  assigned  to  separate  masters  living  in  separate  houses,  as  is 
the  case  at  Harrow  and  Rugby,  and  to  some  slight  extent  at  Marl- 
borough and  Clifton  also,  but  are  all,  as  at  Haileybury  and  Welling- 
ton, lodged   in  the   same  pile  of  buildings,   being  distributed   into 
several  large  dormitories,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  charge 
of  one  of  the  masters,  whose  room  immediately  adjoins  it,  and  who, 
without  exercising   any  offensive  surveillance,  is  able   to   see  that 
order    is   duly   preserved.       There  is  also    in   each    dormitory    a 
captain   charged  to  maintain  quiet.      Wooden   partitions  raised  to 
a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  floor  divide  a  dormitory  into 
a  great   many  small   chambers,  in   each   of  which   one   boy  sleeps. 
Thus    silence   is  enforced    without  much   difficulty,    and    privacy 
secured  to  the  more  timid  boys,  while  at  the  same  time  the  venti- 
lation is  good  (the  upper  part  of  the  dormitory  being  quite  open), 
and  the  air  remains  tolerably  pure  all   night   long.     These  dor- 
mitories   are    not    inhabited    except    at   night,  the    younger    boys 
learning  their  lessons  together  in  large  rooms  in  other  parts  of  the 
building,  while  studies,  of  which  there   are  already  more   than  one 
hundred,   are   pi'ovided   for  the  elder   boys.     In   these  they  keep 
their  books  and  do  their  evening  work. 

The  country  round  Rossall  is  not  beautiful;  it  is  a  wide,  silent, 
sandy  plain,  with  no  object  to  relieve  the  monotonous  landscape 
except  here  and  there  a  gaunt  windmill.  But  the  Irish  Sea  is  full 
in  front,  the  boys  can  bathe  all  summer  long,  and  disport  themselves 
upon  the  beach  summer  or  vvinter;  no  school  suffers  less  from 
sickness.  The  buildings  are  partly  those  of  Rossall  Hall,  which 
was  bought  from  the  Fleetwood  family  by  the  founders  of  the 
school,  partly  later  additions.  Except  the  new  chapel  which  stands 
detached  on  the  seashore,  and  is  really  very  pretty,  they  are  plain 
externally,  but  substantial  and  commodious.  The  great  hall  is 
a  spacious  and  handsome  room.  A  playground  of  40  acres  lies 
close  by. 

The  work  of  the  school,  as  tested  at  the  stated  Midsummer 
examination  in  which  I  took  part,  seemed  to  me  in  the  main  highly 
creditable.  Of  the  strong  and  weak  points  that  were  then  to  be 
observed  it  is  needless  to  speak  particularly,  since  they  may  not  be 
the  same  now  as  then,  and  since  they  are  described  in  the  reports 
issued  yearly  or  oftener  by  the  regular  examiners.  Much  of  the 
classical  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  was  excellent ;  equal,  so 

The  principles  of  grammar,  accuracy  in  composition,  power  of  criticism  and  style,  can 
not  be  taught  so  well  in  any  modem  language  as  in  the  ancient,  and  experience 
proves  that  those  transferred  from  the  classical  school  are  more  successful  than  those 
who  have  had  a  modern  training  from  the  first.  But  the  prejudices  of  parents  are 
too  strong  for  us  to  carry  out  that  system  as  we  could  wish,  and  the  practical  results 
of  the  present  one  are  considerable." 
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far  as  I  could  judge,  to  that  of  the  otlier  great  classical  schools  of  Rossall  School. 
England.  .Several  of  the  boys  whom  1  examined  had  alreadv 
obtained  open  scholarships  al  some  of  the  best  colleges  ia  Oxford 
and  Carabiidge,  and  these  boys,  although  the  best  in  the  sixth,  were 
by  no  means  exceptionally  good,  but  might  rather  l)e  accounted 
fair  representatives  of  its  general  state.  In  some  respects,  and 
more  especially  as  regards  the  mathematics,  there  was  reason  to 
think  that  the  teaching  had  been  too  ambitious,  and  that  that  part 
of  it  which  had  been  or  ought  to  have  been  given  in  the  lower 
forms  was  not  sufficiently  thorough.  This  seemed  to  point  to  some 
deficiency  among  the  younger  masters,  who,  as  I  understand, 
receive  small  salaries,  and  who  appear  to  be  frequently  changed. 
Some  of  them  are  scarcely  equal  to  the  duties  they  have  to  dis- 
charge. Counteracted,  however,  as  it  is  by  the  skill,  matured  by 
long  experience,  of  the  head  master,  and  by  the  activity  wherewith 
the  whole  establishment  is  managed  by  him,  as  well  as  by  the  zeal 
and  ability  in  teaching  of  the  second  master,  this  defect  does  not  pre- 
vent the  school  work,  taken  altogether,  from  deserving  much  praise. 
The  fees  charged  are  of  course  an  element  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
the  educational  results  at  any  school ;  and  considering  not  only  the 
instruction,  but  also  the  board  and  accommodation  provided  at 
Rossall,  the  fees  must  be  considered  surprisingly  low.  It  is  a 
reproach  to  many  well-endowed  grammar  schools  that  they  should 
not  effect  more  when  a  self-supporting  school,  which  being  able  to 
offer  only  small  salaries  cannot  long  retain  the  services  of  its  more 
able  and  ambitious  under  masters,  succeeds  in  effecting  so  much. 

Although  Rossail  is  the  only  school  of  its  class  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  railway  from  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  the  manufacturing  towns,  its  connexion,  or  as  the 
French  say,  its  "  clientship,"  is  by  no  means  exclusively  or  even 
chiefly  in  Lancashire.  A  great  many  boys  come  to  it  from  the 
Midland  counties,  from  Ireland,  even  from  the  west  and  south  of 
England.  When  a  Lancashire  merchant  or  manufacturer  sends 
his  sons  from  home,  he  desires  as  often  as  not  to  send  them  a  long 
way  off,  partly  that  they  may  lose  their  norihern  tongue,  partly  that 
they  may  form  new  acquaintances,  and  be  quite  away  Irom  home 
influences.  Hence,  conspicuous  as  is  the  place  which  Rossall  holds 
in  Lancashire,  there  is  nothing  cliaractcristic  of  Lancashire  about 
its  system,  nor  does  it  exert  any  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
county  than  is  exerted  by  Rugby,  Harrow,  or  Cheltenham, 

The  College  or,  as  it  was  till  lately  called,  the  Collegiate  Insti-  The  Liverpool 
tution  in  Liverpool  is  not,  any  more  than  Rossall,  a  ])roprietary  College, 
school  ;  it  is  a  foundation  school  (or  rather  group  of  schools^,  wiiosc 
endowment  consists  only  in  the  site  and  buildings,  which  are  held 
rent-free,  and  in  certain  prizes  and  exhibitions  to  the  universities 
which  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  its  scholars.  l"he 
government  belongs  to  a  body  of  life  governors,  representing  the 
original  subscribers,  and  is  exercised  by  a  board  of  directors  appointed 
by  them,  in  conjunction  with  donors  of  500/.  This  board  appoints 
the  iiead-inaster  and  administers  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
establishment.       It    appoints    from    among    its    own    members    an 
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The  Liverpool    Education  committee,  which  meets  monthly,  but  which,  insptle    of 
College.  j^s  name,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  questions  of  finance,  andso  for  th, 

matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline  being  usually  left 
to  the  head-master,  who,  however,  reports  to  the  committee  every- 
thing of  importance  that  happens. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-six  years  since  the  College  was  founded,*  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  subscribers  expressed  it,  of  giving  a  sound  plain 
education  in  Church  of  England  principles  to  boys  of  the  middle, 
and  especially  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  lower  middle  class.  Its 
first  years  were  far  from  prosperous,  and  when  its  late  head-master 
(Dr.  Howson,  now  Dean  of  Chester)  undertook  the  management 
in  1849,  it  was  heavily  weighted  with  debt.  Under  his  wise  and 
energetic  administration  it  increased  by  degrees  in  numbers  and 
reputation,  and  when  he  left  it  at  the  end  of  1865  there  were 
nearly  900  pupils,  and  the  debt  had  almost  wholly  disappeared. 
Originally  the  institution  had  been  meant  to  give  a  commercial 
education  only,  and  had  consisted  of  two  departments,  or  "schools," 
as  they  are  called,  the  one  meant  for  boys  who  leave  school  for 
trades  at  13,  the  other  for  boys  who  enter  offices  at  15  years  of  age. 
Originally  it  was  to  have  given  Church  of  England  dogmatic  teach- 
ing to  every  pupil.  But  in  process  of  time  these  intentions  were 
departed  from.  It  was  perceived  that  the  want  of  a  good  classical 
and  mathematical  education  was  scarcely  less  felt  in  Liverpool  than 
that  of  a  sound  commercial  education;  and  then  a  third  or  upper 
school  was  added,  intended  for  the  sons  of  the  better  class  of 
merchants  and  professional  men,  and  giving  to  them  an  education 
resembling  that  of  ihe  great  "  public "  boarding  schools  of  the 
south  of  England.  It  was  also  seen  '  that  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  children  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  from  receiving 
instruction  in  the  Pi'ayer  Book  and  Thirty-nine  Articles,  while 
other  children,  whose  parents  might  object  thereto,  did  not  receive 
such  instruction ;  and  thus  it  became  the  practice  for  the  sons  of 
Nonconformists  to  attend,  and  to  receive  only  such  religious  instruc- 
tion as  their  parents  might  desire. 

As  you  have  had  from  Dr.  Howson  himself  a  full  account  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  school,  and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  in  a  later 
part  of  this  report  to  speak  of  its  place  and  function  as  one  of  the 
great  organs  of  education  in  Liverpool,  I  propose  to  give  only  the 
briefest  description  of  it  here.  It  forms  a  large  and  handsome  pile 
of  buildings  in  what  was  thirty  years  ago  a  suburb,  but  is  now  not  far 
from  the  heart  of  Liverpool.  Within  this  pile  are  the  three  schcols 
— the  upper  school  in  the  centre,  the  lower  school  on  the  right  hand 
as  one  enters,  the  middle  school  on  the  left  hand.  Each  has  its  own 
entrance,  its  own  staircase,  its  own  playground  at  the  back.  On 
each  floor  a  corridor  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  on 
this  corridor  are  doors  of  ground  glass,  kept  constantly  locked,  so 
that  no  one  but  the  head  master,  and  those  to  whom  he  gives  keys, 
can  pass  from  the  one  school  to  the  other.  There  is  a  hall  in 
which  the  boys  of  all  three  schools  assemble  in  the  morning  to  hear 

*  The  buildings  were  begun  in  1840,  and  the  school  opened  in  1843. 
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prayers  read,  but  even  in  this  hall  different  seats  are  allotted  to  each  Liverpool 
school,  and  at  no  other  time  of  the  day  do  the  boys  ever  meet.  College. 
Except  in  fact  that  they  are  under  one  roof^  the  schools  are  as 
completely  separated  as  if  each  was  a  mile  from  the  others.  Each 
is  under  a  departmental  head,  and  has  its  own  full  staff  of  masters. 
The  only  link  between  them  is  the  head-master,  who  is  supreme 
over  all.  He  is  also  departmental  master  of  the  upper  school,  and 
undertakes  its  highest  classical  teaching.  He  appoints  and  dis- 
misses every  master  at  his  pleasure,  sees  the  parents,  settles  all 
questions  of  organization  or  discipline  that  may  arise,  and  goes 
from  time  to  time  into  the  middle  and  lower  schools  to  superintend 
the  teaching  or  examine  the  classes.  The  control  of  so  vast  an 
establishment  involves  great  labour,  labour  that  would  be  too 
heavy  for  any  man,  were  it  not  that  he  is  free  during  the  evenings 
(since  he  has  no  boarders  to  look  after),  and  that  Saturday  is  a 
whole  holiday.  As  it  is,  he  cannot  undertake  so  much  of  the  direct 
teachinir  of  the  highest  classes  as  devolves  on  the  head-master  of 
great  boarding  schools  like  Harrow  or  Marlborough,  or  of  grammar 
schools  like  that  of  Manchester.* 

The  distinction  between  the  three  schools  of  which  this  complex 
whole  consists  is  educational  as  well  as  social.  The  course  in  the 
upper  school,  to  which  there  is  attached  a  preparatory  department, 
is  classical  and  mathematical.  The  fees  are  from  17  to  22  guineas 
per  annum.  The  boys  leave  at  from  16  to  18,  some  three  or  four 
proceeding  every  year  to  the  universities.  In  the  middle  school 
the  fee  is  11  guineas  per  annum.  Latin  is  taught  to  all,  but  no 
Greek,  and  the  boys  leave  about  15  for  oflnces.f  The  lower  school 
receives  a  class  of  pupils  not  greatly  above  those  who  go  to  the 
National  and  British  schools,  in  fact  many  come  from  those  schools 
to  it.  The  ordinary  subjects  of  an  English  education  are  taught, 
some  little  Latin  to  a  few,  and  to  a  somewhat  larger  number  the 
elements  of  mathematics.     Every  half  year  the  boy  who  does   best 

*  At  present,  as  I  understand,  the  head-master  teaches  regularly  in  the  lower  and 
middle,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  school ;  an  excellent  arrangement,  since  it  gives  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  these  departments  which  supervision  alone  could  not 
enable  him  to  acquire. 

•|-  The  account  given  in  the  text  refers  to  the  state  of  the  school  in  the  end  of  1865. 
The  present  head  master,  in  a  letter  written  to  me  in  reply  to  certain  queries  addressed 
to  him  respecting  changes  made  in  the  school  within  the  last  two  years,  informs  me  that 
at  present  Latin  is  taught  to  50  or  GO  boys  in  the  lower  school,  and  Greek  to  2  or  3  in 
the  middle.  The  time  of  school  work  has  been  shortened  by  one  hour  a  week,  and  the 
evening  lessons  slightly  diminished  in  quantity.  Covered  sheds  for  play  in  wet  weather 
have  been  erected  in  the  playground.  The  study  of  chemistry  has  been  extended  in 
the  upper  school,  and  is  found  very  popular  among  the  boys.  Singing  is  tauglit  to  all 
boys  in  the  junior  (preparatory)  department  ;  and  an  increasing  number  leam  drawing. 
The  head-master's  present  practice  is  to  devote  twelve  hours  a  week  of  his  own  time  to 
class-teaching  and  examining  in  the  upper  school,  two  hours  more  to  what  is  called  the 
"  exceptional  division  '  (for  an  account  of  wliich  see  Dr.  Ilowson's  evidence),  four  hours 
to  the  middle  school,  and  two  hours  to  the  lower  school.  The  rest  of  his  time  is  occu- 
pied by  interviews  with  parents  and  other  general  school  business.  He  desires  to  see  the 
system  of  school  scholarships  modified  in  some  respects,  especially  so  as  to  throw  them 
open  (or  .some  of  them)  to  boys  on  tiieir  first  entering  school  ;  speaks  of  the  desirability 
of  having  a  school  chapel,  if  funds  for  its  erection  can  be  procured  ;  and  seems  to  hope 
for  a  revival  before  long  of  the  collegiate  element  in  the  institution  by  the  establishment 
of  courses  of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 
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in  the  lower  school  is  promoted  to  the  middle,  receiving  his 
education  there  at  the  rate  he  previously  paid,  and  one  boy 
from  tlie  middle  is  similarly  promoted  to  the  upper.*  These 
boys,  I  was  told,  are  sufficiently  well  treated  by  those  of  the 
school  to  which  they  are  promoted,  but  otherwise  the  feeling  of 
social  antagonism  between  the  schools  is  very  strong — stronger, 
of  course,  between  the  upper  and  the  middle  than  it  is  between  the 
middle  and  the  lower.  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
the  three  (it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the  two)  types  of  education 
given  in  the  college,  in  so  far  there  is  a  fair  ground  for  having  three 
or  two  different  systems  of  classes.  But  the  extreme  rigidity  with 
which  the  separation  of  the  schools  is  enforced,  the  obtrusive 
prominence  given  to  those  social  distinctions  which  it  is  usually 
considered  becoming  to  disguise,  have  no  excuse  of  educational 
necessity  to  plead  :  they  were  established  by  the  founders,  and  are 
maintained  by  the  present  governors  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
exclusive  spirit  and  soothing  the  sensitive  gentility  of  Liverpool 
pai'ents.  It  is  some  advantage  to  the  lower  and  middle  schools  to 
be  close  under  the  head-master's  eye,  as  ihey  are  now,  but  on  every 
other  ground  it  would  be  far  better  to  remove  the  upper  school 
elsewhere,  and  throw  the  lower  and  middle  schools  into  one.  The 
head-master  might  still  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  all, 
and  the  sons  of  the  rich,  while  still  preserved  from  contamination 
by  the  sons  of  shopkeepers,  wcnild  be  preserved  from  it  in  a  less 
offensive  way. 

Each  school  has  its  own  staff  of  masters.  Those  in  the  upper 
school  are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  many  of  those  in  the 
lower  are  from  Government  training  colleges.  All  are  appointed 
by  the  head  master.  They  are  paid  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
manners.  Every  one  has  a  share,  a  greater  or  less  share  according 
to  the  importance  of  his  positioii,  in  the  profits  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution, and  is  paid  annually  more  or  less,  according  as  the  profit 
increases  or  diminishes.  In  1819  each  share  was  worth  about  15.<. 
in  the  pound,  in  1865  it  stood  at  1/.  5-5.  In  this  way  every  one 
is  directly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  feels 
himself  directly  rewarded  for  the  labour  he  expends.  The  head 
master  has  also  been  accustomed,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  which 
happens  frequently  among  so  great  a  number  of  masters,  to  recom- 
mend the  governing  body  to  increase  the  share  of  any  n^aster  whose 
zeal  or  abilities  specially  commend  themselves  to  him,  making  the 
share  of  the  person  who  is  appointed  to  the  vacant  place  somevvhat 
smaller  than  that  of  his  predecessor  was.  Then  in  course  of  time 
if  this  newly  nppointed  master  seems  to  deserve  it,  his  share  may 
antl  probably  will  be  raised  to  what  the  predecessor's  was,  or 
perhaps  may  be  fixed  even  higher.  Thus  while  the  whole  number 
of  shares  remains  the  same,  that  allotted  to  each  mastership  can  be 


"  Tiieie  are  also  other  school  scholarships,  as  well   as  university  exhibitions,  an 
account  of  both  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  returns  made  by  the  college  authorities. 
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made  to  vary  according  to   the   merits  of  him  who  holds  it.       Such  Liverpool 
a  system  lequires  a  very  judicious  and  conciliatory  head  master  to  Co'^^g*"- 
work  it,  but    in  Dr.   Howson's  hands  it  appears  to  have    worked 
extremely  well,  and  under  the  admirable  management  of  the  present 
head-master  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  succeed, 

or  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Liverpool  College, 
I  shall  have  to  speak  in  a  latter  part  of  this  report.  Having  been 
frequently  present  while  the  classes  were  going  on,  and  listened  to 
the  teaching,  1  believe  it  to  be  in  the  main  sound  and  good,  while 
some  parts  of  it  are  remarkably  good.  Its  weak  point,  like  that  of 
so  many  otherwise  excellent  schools,  lies  in  the  masters  of  the  junior 
classes,  some  of  whom  want  that  spirit  and  force  of  mind  which  are 
needed  to  make  a  man  a  good  teacher,  and  have  neither  the  ex- 
perience nor  the  strength  of  character  v^hich  make  it  easy  to 
maintain  a  firm  yet  gentle  discipline.  The  remedy  is  to  be  sought 
partly  in  raising  the  salaries,  a  good  many  of  which  are  now  below 
100/.  a  year  (of  course  without  either  board  or  lodging),  partly  in 
the  provision  of  a  better  and  higher  education  for  persons  of  the 
middle  class  who  intend  to  become  teachers  than  they  can  now 
obtain.  At  present  there  is  nothing*  between  the  Government 
training  colleges — places  with  a  plebeian  character,  and  which 
produce  teachers  of  a  certain  mechanical  skill,  but  usuallyt  devoid  of 
cultivation  and  of  intellectual  interests — on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  old  universities  on  the  other,  whose  cost  puts  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  nineteen  Englishmen  out  of  twenty.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
there  were  certain  changes  which  might  with  advantage  be  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  college,  but  a  discussion  of  these  would  involve 
details  for  which  there  is  no  space  here.  The  constitution  may- 
appear  somewhat  tot)  elaborate,  but  it  seems  to  work  very  well  ; 
ant!  offensive  as  is  the  way  in  which  the  boys  of  three  different 
social  classes  are  brought  together,  yet  kept  apart — taught  to  imbibe 
in  youth  those  very  feelings  of  social  antagonism  wliich  it  is  the 
object  of  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the  minister  of  relii^ion 
to  extirpate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Liverpool  people  are  well  satis- 
fied with  a  system  under  which  the  sons  of  the  rich  mix  with  none 
but  their  equals.|  For  this  reason  it  would  be  belter  to  leave  tlie 
middle  and  lower  schools  in  their  present  site,  organizing  them  as 
one,  and  to  place  the  upper  school  in  some  other  part  of  the  town, 
or  in  some  suburb  where  it  will  be  more  easily  accessible  to  the 
boys  who  use  it,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

No    town   of  importance    in    the    north    of    England    wants   its  Tlic  Liverpool 
mechanic's  institute,  but   no   mechanic's  institute   has  attained  such  ^°^t't"te 
wealth  and  prosperity  as  that  at  Liverpool.      It  is  a  complex  affiiir,  '^ '""'''• 
including,  besides  the  day  schools  to  be  spoken  of  here,  a o  institution 

*  Universities  which,  like  that  of  London,  give  degrees  by  examination  alone,  are 
not  strictly  speaking  teaching  bodies.  The  same  remark  applies  to  some  extent  to 
Dublin  also. 

t  There  are,  of  course,  some  few  notable  exceptions. 

j  An  eminent  clergyman,  on  my  asking  him  whether  he  did  not  think  tlie  system 
of  the  three  schools  in  tlic  college  objeclionabK',  rei)lied,  "No;  it  s<'ems  to  me  a 
•'  proper  recognition  of  those  social  distinctions  which  Christianity  was  meant  to 
"  establish." 
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called  Queen's  College,  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London,  a 
reading  room,  a  library,  a  girls'  school,  and  a  system  of  evening 
classes.  Like  its  congeners  in  other  towns,  it  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  elected  by  the  subscribers  and  life  members. 
These  directors  appoint  committees  for  the  different  branches  of  the 
institution;  it  is  to  the  day  school  committee,  therefore,  that  the 
oversight  and  control  of  the  Institute  schools  practically  belongs. 
As  the  buildings  have  been  set  apart  for  certain  public  objects,  and 
as  no  person  (other  than  the  masters)  derives  any  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  success  of  the  school,  it  is  not,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  proprietary.  No  dividend  is  ever  declared  ;  the  surplus  of  the 
fees  paid  by  the  scholars  goes,  after  defraying  the  school  expenses, 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  instiiution. 

The  day  schools,  of  which  alone  I  have  to  speak,  and  of 
which  I  may  speak  the  more  shortly  as  they  have  been  described 
to  you  in  the  evidence  of  the  late  head  master,  and  as  they 
will  be  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  Report,  which  deals 
with  the  state  of  education  in  Liverpool,  are  two  in  number, 
the  liifrh  school  and  the  commercial  school.  Both  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  same  head-master,  are  held  in  the  same  building, 
and  approached  by  the  same  entrance;  otherwise  they  are  distinct, 
each  having  its  own  school-rooms,  its  own  staff  of  masters 
(although  one  or  two  masters  teach  in  both),  its  own  playground.* 
There  is,  however,  no  such  effort  made  as  at  the  College  to 
keep  the  two  sets  of  boys  from  mingling  with  one  another,  nor 
is  the  line  of  social  demarcation  between  them  by  any  means  so 
sharp,  the  high  school  of  the  Institute  being  less  specifically  genteel 
than  the  upper  school  of  the  College.  The  high  school  is  classical, 
Latin  being;  taught  throughout  and  Greek  to  all  who  do  not  learn 
German  (at  present  to  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  number).  Its 
fees  range  from  6Z.  (in  the  preparatory  section)  to  16/.  The  com- 
mercial school  charges  from  3Z.  lOi'.  to  47.  4^.  per  annum  (Latin  and 
French  are  each  I/.  10s.  extra).  It  teaclies  the  ordinary  English 
subjects,  together  with  mathematics,  in  the  four  highest  and 
chemistry  in  the  six  highest  classes.  In  the  latter  of  these  branches 
the  schools  have  acquired  a  high  reputation  from  the  success  of  their 
pupils  in  the  university  local  examinations ;  the  late  head-master, 
however,  intimated  to  me  that  he  doubted  whether  the  time  spent 
on  it  would  not  have  been  as  well  spent  on  Latin.  A  fundamental 
rule  of  the  institution  forbids  any  religious  instruction  of  a  sectarian 
or  dogmatic  kind  to  be  given,  and  at  present  no  religious  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind  is  given  in  either  school.  I  was  told  that  some 
parents  were  unwilling  on  this  account  to  send  their  children,  but 
as  there  are  already  rather  more  than  900  boys  in  attendance,  a 
number  quite  as  great  as  one  head  master  can  overlook,  and  greater 
than  the  present  building  can  well  accommodate,  this  cannot  be 
thought  to  have  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment.  In 
fact  the  success  of  so  purely  secular  a  school  points  either  to  an 


*  The  playgrounds  are  far  too  small  for  the  number  of  boys,  and  there  is  no  gym- 
nasium nor  other  provision  for  physical  education.     This  is  a  serious  defect. 
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indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  to  religious  instruction,  or  to  a  Liverpool 
feeling  that  religious  instruction  is  better   given  at  home  or  in  the  Institute  day 
Sunday  school.  ^^^°«1^- 

In  the  first  years  of  their  existence,  the  Institute  schools  differed 
much  more  widely  than  they  do  now  from  other  day  schools  else- 
where. Some  one  in  Liverpool  remarked  to  me,  "  The  Institute 
"  was  meant  to  be  a  place  of  modern  education,  and  it  now  teaches 
"  classics  to  the  whole  of  its  upper  school  ;  its  discipline  was  to  be 
"  maintained  without  corporal  punishment,  and  tlie  cane  is  now  in 
"  regular  use ;  it  was  to  be  purely  secular,  and  its  late  and  present 
"  head-masters  are  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England."  These 
deviations  from  the  original  plan,  if  they  have  not  caused  (some 
think  they  have)  the  success  of  the  school,  have  at  any  rate  not 
obstructed  it.  Owing  partly  to  the  extremely  low  fees  of  the  com- 
mercial school,  partly  to  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  an  institution 
on  a  great  scale^  partly  to  the  active  and  judicious  management  of 
its  late  head-master,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Jones,  the  numbers  of  the 
school  are  now  equal  to  those  of  the  College,  and  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  day  school  in  Great  Britain.  Except  as  regards 
its  less  classical  and  its  distinctly  secular  charactei',  there  is  now 
very  little  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  calling  for  special 
remark.  The  classes  are  of  course  large,  perhaps  too  large, 
and  composed  of  boys,  many  of  whom  remain  but  a  short  time, 
hence  the  labour  of  teaching  is  serious,  and  the  teacher  can  of 
course  have  cosnparatively  little  personal  knov/ledge  of  his  pupils. 
The  fatigue  entailed  on  the  head  master  by  the  immense  size  of 
the  school  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
direct  teaching  ;  his  business  rather  is  to  choose  good  under-masters, 
keep  his  team  well  together,  receive  the  visits  and  answer  the 
innumerable  letters  of  parents.  Of  these  three  functions  the  first 
is  much  the  least  satisfactory.  The  fees  are  very  low;  the  income 
available  for  payment  of  the  teachers  is  therefore  too  small  to  make 
it  possible  to  offer  proper  salaries.  It  is  true  that  the  school  pays 
no  rent,  but  then  a  considerable  part  of  its  income,  not  less  than 
what  would  pay  rent  and  other  necessary  outgoings,  is  taken  from 
it  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institution  generally.  Thus 
very  few  indeed  of  the  masters  receive  more  than  200/.  a  year,  and 
a  great  many  receive  less  tiian  100/.,  many  as  little  as  30/.  or  40/., 
some  as  little  as  15/.  or  '20/.*  Hence  there  are  very  few  men 
among  the  teachers  who  have  passed  through  a  university,  and  few 
from  any  place  of  education  who  have  been  educated  liighly  and 
possess  marked  ability.  The  majority  are  young  and  often  inex- 
perienced men  who  have  been  pupil-teachers  in  Privy  Council 
.schools,  or  who  having  designed  themselves  for  business  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  a  situation  in  an  office  or  a  warehouse.  Hence 
neither   the  discipline  nor  the  instruction   of  many    parts  of  the 


*  Since  the  above,  which  refers  to  the  state  of  tlie  school  in  1865,  was  written,  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  present  head-master  (under  whose  active  raanapjement  the 
school  maintains  its  numbers  and  efficiency)  that  no  under-master  now  receives  less 
than  50/.  This  increase  has,  however,  been  gained  by  diminishing  the  salaries  of  the 
upper  ma.sters,  which  were  already  too  small. 
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school  is  satisfactory.  Good  teaching  cannot  hv  any  device  be  got 
out  of  inferioi-  instruments.  The  defect  is  not  to  be  charged  on 
the  head  master,  who  has  no  power  over  the  funds,  and  it  naturally 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  directors,  who  see  only  that  the  school 
keeps  up  its  numbers  and  stands  very  high  in  the  university  local 
examination  lists.  It  will  be  difficult  to  remedy  it  without  greatly 
raising  the  salaries,  and  by  consequence  either  raising  the  fees  also  or 
spending  all  the  income  derived  from  the  school  upon  the  school 
alone.  At  present  neither  the  Institute  nor  the  College  can  be  cited 
as  an  instance  to  prove  that  a  self-supporting  school  can  give  a  sound 
plain  education  {i.e..,  an  education  which  is  to  cease  at  15)  at  a 
charge  lower  than  6/.  per  annum. 

The  Institute  school  possesses  one  exhibition  tenable  at  any  uni- 
versity, and  it  has  of  late  years  begun  to  send  pupils  up  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  some  of  whom  have  obtained  open  scholarships  there. 
This  was  probably  not  contemplated  by  its  founders,  but  it  is  in 
every  way  an  advantage,  since  it  raises  the  name  and  credit  of  the 
institution,  and  opens  up  a  career  for  boys  of  merit.  This  object 
is  further  promoted  by  an  arrangement  according  to  which  the  two 
best  boys  of  the  commercial  school  are  annually  promoted  to  the 
high  school,  paying  only  the  commercial  school  ^ees. 

The  relation  of  the  head-master  to  the  day  school  committee, 
and  through  them  to  the  directors,  is  in  theory  one  of  much  less 
independence  than  is  the  case  in  the  College.  The  head-master  of 
the  Institute  cannot  dismiss,  he  can  only  suspend,  a  delinquent  boy 
or  an  unsatisfactory  master ;  he  is  required  to  report  every  case  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  the  assistant  masters  are  not  persomilh.' 
appointed  by  him,  but  by  the  directors  from  among  candidates 
recoumiended  by  him.  It  would  probably  be  wiser  to  give  the 
head-master  a  freer  discretion  ;  but  in  practice  a  man  of  tact  can 
generally  manage  to  have  things  ordered  as  he  thinks  best. 

The  girls'  school  of  the  Institute  is  in  a  separate  building,  which 
stands  at  a  distance  of  150  or  200  yards  from  the  boys'  school,  and 
is  rented  for  the  purpose.  It  is  managed  by  a  distinct  committee 
of  the  general  board  of  directors,  who  appoint  the  assistant  teachers, 
and  are  supreme  over  the  internal  concerns  of  the  school,  acting  of 
course  in  conjunction  with  the  head  mistress  or  principal,  to  whom 
matters  of  detail  are  usually  entrusted.  The  girls  who  resort  to  it 
are  in  the  same  .social  position  as  (being  often  the  sisters  of)  the 
boys  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  high  and  commercial  schools.  The 
bulk  are  daughters  of  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  with  an  admixture 
of  those  of  professional  men  and  mechanics.  The  fees  are  5Z.  12s. 
per  annum  (daughters  of  members  5/.  2s.).*  The  education  is  of  a 
plain  and  solid,  rather  than  of  an  ornamental  description;  in  point 
of  quality  it  is  much  better  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  girls'  schools, 
and  in  some  subjects,  among  which  I  may  particularize  arithmetic, 
it  attains  high  excellence.  French  is  learnt  by  about  12  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  pupils  ;  German  by  3  per  cent.  ;  instrumental 


*  Instrumental  music  (6/.  6*'.  per  annum),  French  (2/.  10s.),  dancing  (2l.  2s.),  and 
callisthenics  (1/.)  are  extras. 
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music  by  14  per  cent. ;  drawing  by  80  per  cent.  As  in  the 
Institute  boys'  school,  no  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  is  given. 
No  prizes  are  offered,  nor  are  any  punishments,  except  the  loss  of 
good  marks  and  privileges,  inflicted  ;  girls,  however,  who  seem 
likely  to  do  mischief  to  their  companions,  or  prove  obdurate  to  advice, 
are  from  time  to  time  removed. 

Almost  all  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary  branches,  as  well  as  that 
of  foreign  languages  and  drawing,  is  done  by  ladies,  of  whom  these 
are  13  (besides  the  principal),  receiving  salaries  varying  from  100/.  to 
201.  One  visiting  master  comes  for  two  hours  daily,  to  teach  English 
to  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  another  sjives  lessons  on  chemistry 
and  physics  once  a  week.  Both  are  very  g;od  teachers.  Besides 
these  there  are  masters  for  music,  dancing,  and  callisthenics,  all  of 
them  extras,  and  there  are  usually  a  certain  number  of  apprentices 
or  normal  teachers  who  take  part  of  the  work  in  the  junior  classes. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  regular  teachers  should  be  so  poorly 
remunerated,  eight  of  them  receiving  stipends  of  from  50/.  to  2  0/., 
but  since  women  are  content  with  smaller  salaries  than  men  receive, 
and  since  the  goodness  of  a  female  teaciier  is  not  so  directly  related 
to  the  amount  of  salary  offered  as  it  is  among  men  (the  market  for 
educated  labour  being  more  restricted  in  the  former  case  than  in 
the  latter  ,  the  results  upon  the  girls'  school  of  this  inadequate 
payment  are  perhaps  less  serious  than  they  seem  to  be  upon  the 
bovs'  school.  For  a  good  many  years  past  the  school  has  main- 
tained its  number  of  pupils  at  300,  and  might,  no  doubt,  greaily 
exceed  this  limit  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  do  so.  300,  how- 
ever, is  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  the  existing  rooms  and  to  permit 
of  a  complete  organization  by  classes,  and  the  head  mistress  thinks 
tliat  it  might  prove  difficult  to  administer  with  success  a  mucli  larger 
establishment.  The  school  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  an  instance 
of  a  victory  over  the  prejudice  common  among  parents  against 
sending  girls  to  a  place  where  they  must  mix  with  a  great  number 
of  companions,  and  it  may  be  in  some  respects  held  up  as  a  model  for 
imitation  in  other  cities,  where  for  wantof  sucli  an  institution,  girls 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  wealthier  class  are  leit  to  pick  up  a  meagre 
education  at  ill-taught  private  schools. 

The  Royal  Institution  was  founded  a  good  many  years  ago  for  The  Royal 
the    purpose   of  promoting  literary  and    scientific  tastes  among  Institution  m 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool.     Its  buildings  stand  near  the  centre   ^'^*^'"P°'^- 
of  the  town,  and  include  a  museum,  a  library,  and  rooms  in  which 
courses  of  lectures  are  occasionally  delivered  and  where  a  scientific 
society  meets.     The  day  school,  although  an   integral  part  of  the 
institution,  has  practically  very  little  to   do  with   the   other  parts. 
The  Committee  appoint  a   head-master  when  a  vacancy  occurs, 
and  the  scale  of  fees  is  fixed  by  their  auth(n-ity,  otherwise  they  do 
not  interfere,   and  the  iiead-master  is  lett  to  appoint  and  dismiss 
all  the  under  masters,  and  to  regulate  the  instruction  and  discipline 
at  his  pleasure. 

At  present  tiie  scholars  number  90  or  100,  some  oO  or  40  ol 
whom  board  with  the  head  or  with  the  second  niast<'r,  the  rest 
being  sons  ot  Liverpool  merchants  and  professional  men, well-to-do 
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people,  since  the  fees  are  21^.  a  year  for  subscribing  members 
of  the  institution ;  26/.  5s.  for  others.  Under  the  energetic 
administration  of  the  present  head-master,  the  school  has  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  itself  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
acquired  as  well  by  the  performances  of  some  of  its  more  am- 
bitious pupils  at  the  universities  as  by  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  shown  in  the  case  of  those  boys  also  who  enter  business 
or  professions,  a  reputation  which  I  believe  to  be  thoroughly  well 
deserved.  The  head-master  pays  a  merely  nominal  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  buildings  during  the  day  ;  but  otherwise  the  school  is 
self-supporting,  all  the  salaries  being  defrayed  out  of  the  fees. 
No  dividend  is  paid,  and  thus  although  the  subscribers  are  so 
far  benefited  that  their  sons  are  admitted  at  a  charge  of  bl.  5s.  less 
than  other  pupils,  the  school  can  hardly  be  called  proprietary. 
The  school  A  professional  school  of  a   somewhat  peculiar  nature  is  main- 

frigate  Conway,  j^-^g^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  H.M.S.  Conway,  by  the  Liverpool  Mercantile 
Marine  Service  Association  (incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.) 
Struck  by  the  want  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  captains 
and  mates  of  merchant  vessels,  this  society  obtained  an  old  man- 
of-war  from  Government,  had  her  moored  in  the  Mersey  off 
Rockferry,  near  Birkenhead,  and  established  this  school,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  nautical  astronomy,  the  theory  of  naviga- 
tion, and  practical  seamanship,  as  well  as  in  mathematics,  French, 
and  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education.  The  charge 
for  education,  board,  and  uniform  is  50/.  a  year ;  boys  enter  at 
from  12  to  15,  and  the  regular  course  extends  over  two  year.*. 
When  the  course  has  been  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commander,  a  certificate  is  given  to  the  boy,  which,  under  a 
special  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  enables  him  to  pass  as  an 
officer  one  year  earlier  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  that  is  to  say, 
after  three  instead  of  four  years  spent  at  sea.  When  he  leaves 
the  ship,  the  members  of  the  committee  take  him  into  one  of 
their  own  ships,  or  endeavour  to  procure  a  place  for  him  in  a 
ship  whose  owners  are  known  to  them,  and  as  the  demand 
for  educated  apprentices  in  merchant  vessels  is  very  large,  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

The  school  is  not  yet  self-supporting,  so  that  a  certain  sum, 
raised  by  subscriptions,  is  every  year  assigned  to  it  by  the  asso- 
ciation :  its  financial  position,  has,  however,  been  improving,  and 
the  debt  incurred  at  starting  is  now  nearly  cleared  off.  I  visited 
the  frigate,  saw  the  school  at  work,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versintj  with  the  commander  and  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  management.  The  arrangements  struck  me  as  good, 
the  boys  are  well  cared  for,  and  the  discipline,  which  is  necessarily 
somewhat  stricter  than  that  of  an  ordinary  boarding  school,  seems 
to  be  maintained  with  much  judgment  and  tact.  The  technical 
branches  of  instruction  are  of  course  the  most  important,  and  are 
those  in  which  it  is  found  most  easy  to  excite  the  diligence  of  the 
boys,  who  have  usually  slender  literary  tastes,  and  whose  Eng- 
lish education  is  assumed  to  have  been  well  advanced  before  they 
come  on  board.     Something,  however,  might  with   advantage  be 
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done  to  give  them  tastes  for  those  branches  of  science  with  whicli 
their  future  life  will,  or  ought  to,  connect  them — physical  geo- 
graphy, mechanical  philosophy,  and  meteorology.  Hitherto  the 
institution  has  not  received  from  Liverpool  shipowners  all  the 
support  it  has  a  right  to  expect;  and  from  the  merchant-captains 
of  the  old  school  it  has  met  with  a  certain  measure  of  opposition. 
Some  of  these  rough  old  salts,  as  I  was  told,  when  they  get 
a  Conway  boy  on  board  their  ship,  call  him  a  "  cabin-window^ 
gentleman,"  and  set  him  to  clean  out  a  pigstye,  by  way  of  taking 
the  pride  out  of  him.  In  course  of  time,  however,  and  especially 
when  Conway  boys  have  themselves  grown  up  and  become 
captains,  there  will  be  less  to  complain  of  in  this  respect.  And 
there  is  already  a  very  general  feeling  in  Liverpool  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  place  of  systematic  professional  education,  and  of 
the  services  it  has  begun  to  render  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
skill  and  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  i-aising  the  moral  and 
social  tone  of  so  important  a  class  as  the  officers  of  the  mercantile 
marine. 

There  are  several  other  schools  in.  the  county  neither  endowed  Schools 
nor  private,  but  of  which,  since  they  are  severally  of  little  mark,  a  belonging  to 
detailed  description  need  not  be  given.  Among  these  ai-e  the  "^  '^ 
congregational  schools,  two  of  which  I  visited,  one  in  Manchester 
and  the  other  in  Liverpool.  In  both  cases,  the  school-rooms 
belong  to  a  congregation  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  adjoin 
their  place  of  worship.  Each  seems  to  have  been  originally 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  of  the  humbler  class  generally.  Each,  however,  has  now 
become  more  or  less  of  what  is  called  a  "middle- class  school,"  the 
children  in  attendance  being  chiefly  those  of  clerks,  small  shop- 
keepers, and  so  forth.  In  each  a  minority  only,  and  not  a  large 
minority,  belong  to  the  congregation  owning  the  school,  or  even  to 
the  Nonconformist  denomination  itself  Neither  school  receives 
any  grant  from  the  congregational  funds,  and  the  committee  chosen 
from  the  congregation,  to  which  the  oversight  of  the  school  woidd 
belong,  contents  itself  with  appointing  the  master  and  mistress,  and 
then  leaves  them  to  charge  what  fees  and  teach  what  subjects  they 
please.  Tliese  fees  were  in  the  one  case  155.  in  the  upper  school, 
and  8d.,  6d.,  and  4(f.,  per  week  in  the  lower,  in  the  other  from 
11  I2s.  to  41.  4s.  per  annum.  In  this  latter  school  about  five- 
twelfths  were  receiving  a  superior  sort  of  education — grammar, 
geography,  history,  and  so  forth,  with  Latin  to  about  10  per  cent, 
(of  the  whole  number)  ;  the  other  seven-twelfths  were  having  an 
elementary  education,  much  like  that  of  the  Government  sc))ools. 
Tiie  teaching  seemed  to  me  energetic  and  sensible,  and  the  school 
itself  a  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Not  dissimilar  in   their  constitution   ai'e  two  schools  connected  Schools 
with  Church  of  England  societies,  but  virtually  the  property  of  the  bounded  by 
master.     One  of  these  stands   in    Manchester,   and  was  founded  ^"'"^'*^  "^  " 
some  years  ago  by  a  body   called  the  Manchester  Church  Edu- 
cation  Society.      It  is  now  left  entirely  to  the  iiead   master,  who 
appoints    the     assistant    teachers,    directs    the    instruction,     and 
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receives  the  fees  for  himself  The  nei<ihbourinij  streets  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  clerks  and  small  shopkeepers,  and  the  school 
seems  to  be  liked  by  then},  antl  useful  to  them.  There  are  between 
two  and  three  hundred  pupils.  The  other  is  in  Bolton  ;  it  has 
sprung  out  of  a  sort  of  literary  and  scientific  institution  called  the 
Church  Institute,  and  has  latterly,  after  a  series  of  vicissitudes, 
been  raised  by  the  energy  of  the  present  head-master  into  a  state 
of  comparative  prosperity.  Both  the  management  and  the  profits 
are  left  in  his  hands.  It  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  just 
as  the  Nonconformist  congregational  schools  (mentioned  above) 
receive  abundance  of  children  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  teach  no  dogma  to  them,  so  this  school,  founded  as  a  purely 
Anglican  place  of  education,  does  not  teach  the  Church  catechism 
to  Nonconformists,  while  the  Bolton  grammar  school,  hard  by, 
founded  in  the  days  of  the  Connnonwealth,  enforces  the  Church 
catechism  on  all  scholars,  thereby  excluding  Roman  Catholics  and 
a  number  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
The  convent  There  remains  one  other  class  of  schools  of  which,  as  somewhat 

sc  00  ^  "1' g""  s- pg(jy|-^j,^  jj  j^^y  l^g  proper  to  speak  a  little  more  at  length. 
These  are  the  schools  attached  to  convents.  I  visited  four  of 
them  in  Lancashire,  three  for  boarders*  and  one  for  day  scholars, 
and  was  received  by  the  Ladies  Superior  with  a  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  not  to  acknowledge  in 
the  amplest  manner.  The  results  of  the  teaching,  as  tested  in 
three  of  the  schools  by  examination,  seemed  to  me  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  text-books  used,  especially  those  bearing  on  history, 
were  not  the  best ;  and  there  was,  perhaps — at  least  in  one  of  the 
three  schools — the  same  tendency  to  cultivate  accomplishments  to 
the  detriment  of  solid  studies  as  one  discovers  in  other  schools  for 
girls.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  teaching  struck  me  as  being 
both  careful  and  intelligent:  English  grammar,  for  instance,  was 
respectable  in  all  three  schools,  arithmetic  received  more  attention 
than  is  usually  given  to  it,  and  the  reading  aloud  deserved  great 
praise  for  its  grace  and  clearness.  As  the  schools  belonged  to  three 
different  religious  orders,  and  were  not  designed  for  quite  the  same 
social  class — the  boarding  schools  receiving  girls  who  appeared  to 
belong  rather  to  the  higher  section  of  the  middle  class — profes- 
sional men  and  merchants,  while  the  day  school  was  used  by  the 
children  of  shopkeepers — there  was  some  difference  between  their 
respective  internal  arrangements.  All,  however,  had  certain 
notable  features  in  common  to  distinguish  them  from  Protestant 
seminaries. 

(1.)  In  each  case  the  school  was  the  property  of  the  community, 
and  taught  by  its  members  exclusively.  Of  course  no  salary  is 
paid  to  the  teachers ;  nor  is  it,  so  far  as  I  understand,  the  object 
of  the  community  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  scholars.  A  convent 
has  peculiar  facilities  for  taking  boarders,  since  its  domestic 
establishment  exists  already,  and  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to 
provide  some   additional  bedrooms.      And   being  intimately  con- 

*  In  one  or  two  of  these  a  few  day  scholars  were  also  received. 
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nccted  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  it  comes  before  Roman  Catholic  parents  with  a  sort  of 
official  guarantee. 

(2.)  The  internal  organization  of  a  community  can  in  some 
respects  be  turned  to  very  good  account  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. The  authority  of  the  Superior  being  unquestioned,  the 
most  perfect  subordination  and  unity  of  system  can  be  easily 
attained;  and  from  the  whole  number  of  sisters  those  who  are 
best  qualified  either  by  knowledge  or  by  talent  to  become  suc- 
cessful teachers,  can  be  chosen  out  and  placed  in  the  school, 
while  other  members  discharge  other  duties.  And  if  there  be 
any  teacher  whose  capacity  is  very  marked,  she  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  training  the  novices  for  their  work,  of  instructing 
them,  of  showing  them  how  to  teach  and  how  to  govern  a  class. 

(3.)  A  religious  order  is  an  international  institution.  One 
jSnds  in  English  convents  sisters  who  are  natives  of  France,  Ger- 
many, or  Belgium,  and  others  who  being  English  by  birth  have 
been  summoned  abroad  for  a  time,  and  allowed  to  return  aijain 
when  they  had  mastered  French  or  German.  Hence  the  con- 
vents have  no  difficulty  in  providing  competent  teachers  of 
modern  languages,  and  sometimes  introduce  methods  or  devices 
known  to  and  appj'oved  by  the  experience  of  foreign  schools. 

(4.)  Religion  enables  the  teachers  to  lay  a  surprisingly  strong 
hold  upon  the  thoughts  and  wills  of  the  children  placed  under 
tlieir  charge.  Not  that  they  are  made  ascetics  ;  on  the  contrary, 
amusement  seems  to  be  provided  quite  as  freely  as  in  Protestant 
schools,  sometimes  more  freely.  But  by  means  of  the  frequent 
services,  by  the  presentation  of  religious  images  and  pictures,  by 
confession,  by  many  other  customs  which  need  not  be  described, 
religion  is  so  inwoven  with  the  life  of  each  girl,  that  she  becomes 
sometimes  perhaps  a  hypocrite,  but  fiir  more  frequently  a  willing 
and  almost  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  who  guide 
her.  Whether  this  is  or  is  not  desirable,  whether  a  girl's  clia- 
1  ricter  and  opinions  ought  not  to  have  more  independence  than 
they  can  have  under  such  a  system  is  not  a  question  to  be  dis- 
cn-5cd  here.  As  the  Roman  Catholic  ideal  of  female  character 
differs  from  the  Protestant,  so  the  theory  of  education,  as  well  in 
the  convent  schools  as  in  Stonyhurst,  has  something  distinctively 
its  own;  it  aims  at  giving  a  certain  definite  amount  of  knowledge 
and  producing  a  definite  state  of  feeling  and  belief;  it  does  not 
aim  at  making  the  mind  free,  eager,  receptive.  This  limitation 
made,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  convent  schools,  as  they  enjoy 
gi'eat  advantages,  seem  to  know  how  to  use  them;  their  teaching, 
especially  of  music  and  modern  languages,  is  usually  careful  anil 
often  good;  their  pupils  appear  to  be  happy,  nor  does  one  experience 
on  entering  them  any  of  that  feeling  of  gloom  which  in  England 
we  commonly  associate  with  the  notion  of  a  monastic  lite. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Instruction  and  Discipline. 

Under  this  Lead  it  will  be  proper,  leaving  out  of  view  particular 
schools  or  classes  of  schools,  to  describe  briefly  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  education  which  I  found  given  in  Lancashire. 
Going  ill  succession  through  the  most  usual  branches  of  instruction, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  state  what  methods  were  employed  in  con- 
veying knowledge,  and  what,  as  tested  by  oral  and  written  exami- 
nation, was  the  result  on  the  mind  of  the  learner. 


Tliree  types 
of  school 
curriculum. 


(ci)  Highest. 


(/3)  Inter- 
mediate. 


(7)  Lowest. 


Per-centage 
of  boys  receiv- 
ing each  sort 
of  education. 


(A.) — General  View  of  the  Instruction  given. 

The  extent  to  which  each  several  subject  is  taught  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring,  for  the  endowed  schools,  to  the  Tables 
printed  in  another  part  of  this  Report,  and  for  the  private  schools 
to  the  Tables  given  at  p.  544  ct  seq.  of  this  volume,  where  some  12 
schools  are  selected  as  typical.  From  these  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  number  of  schools  that  teach  each  subject,  the  number 
of  boys  that  learn  it,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  devoted  to  it.  I  may 
add  here  what  these  tables  show  in  detail,  that  there  are  three 
types  (so  to  speak)  of  education  in  Lancashire,  three  species  of 
curriculum,  including  the  following  subjects  respectively.  I  put  the 
subjects  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  commonly  follow  each 
other. 

(a)  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar 
(omitted  in  some  of  the  classical  schools),  geography,  English 
history,  Latin  (introduced  along  with  the  three  subjects  last  pre- 
ceding), French,  Greek,  mathematics,  usually  drawing,  and  possibly 
some  branch  of  natural  science. 

(/3)  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar,  English  history,  book-keeping,  elementary  algebra,  men- 
suration, and  possibly  a  little  Latin  or  French. 

(7)  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  a  very 
little  English  grammar,  and  a  historical  reading  book. 

Of  these  three  curricula  the  last,  not  much  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  Government  schools  under  the  Revised  Code,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  worst  of  the  endowed  and  the  cheapest  of  the 
private  schools.  The  second  is  that  of  the  average  commercial 
schools.  The  first  is  that  of  the  highest  schools,  endowed  and 
proprietary,  as  well  as  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  private  schools. 

It  would  have  been  important  to  ascertain  what  per-centage  of 
boys,  not  of  the  labouring  class,  receive  each  of  the  above  kinds 
of  education.  The  statistics  in  my  possession  are  not  complete 
enough  to  warrant  any  positive  statement  ;  but  of  those  commonly 
called  the  middle  classes  it  seems  probable  that  about  7  per  cent, 
of  those  not  in  Government  schools  pass  thi'ough  curriculum  («)  ; 
40  per  cent,  through  curriculum  (/3);  and  53  per  cent,  through 
curriculum  (7). 

In  Lancashire  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  above  the  rank 
of  labourers,  possibly  some  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
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receive  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  education  in   Government 
schools.     To  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert. 

The  average  age  at  which  the  first  of  these  classes  leave  school 
is  from  16  to  17  ;  that  cf  the  second  14  to  15  ;  that  of  the  third 
12^  to  \U- 

Schoolmasters  agree  in  representing  the  years  from  14  onwards  as 
by  far  the  most  valuable  for  a  boy's  progress.  His  volatility,  they 
sav,  subsides,  and  he  begins  to  take  an  intellifjent  and  conscious 
interest  in  what  he  is  taught.  But  the  <2;reat  maioritv  of  Lanca- 
shire  boys  do  not  remain  long  enough  after  14  to  enable  their 
teachers  to  improve  these  brighter  hours.  Such  faults,  therefore, 
as  may  have  to  be  remarked  in  the  instruction  given  in  these 
schools  must  not  be  laid  solely  or  even  chiefly  to  the  charge  of  the 
teachers ;  they  are  rather  due  to  the  apathy  or  poverty  of  parents 
who  send  boys  to  school  too  late  and  remove  them  too  soon  ;  and 
to  the  want  of  a  proper  training  in  the  earlier  years  of  life. 

The  education  v.hich  the  statement  above  given  represents  can-  Limited  range 
not  be  accused  of  being  too  comprehensive  or  of  aiming  too  high,  of  theeduca- 
It  is  meagre  at  the  best  in  its  quantity.     Its  quality  may  most  pro-  ^o^t^LaT-"^ 
perly  be  described  by  going  through  each  of  the  subjects  taught,  cashire  schools. 
beginning  with  the  more  elementary. 

(B.) — Subjects  of  Instruction. 
I. — Heading. 

There  were  tv/o  cases  in  which  it  seemed  proper  to  examine  English 
children  in  reading.  First,  in  small  schools,  especially  country  reading, 
endowed  schools,  to  ascertain  whether  they  reached  the  standard 
of  the  Government  schools,  and  gave  the  children  practice  enough 
to  enable  them  to  retain  the  power  of  reading  with  ease  through 
the  rest  of  their  life.  It  was  of  course  only  in  the  very  worst 
schools  that  children  over  eight  were  found  incapable  of  an  easy 
sentence.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  stumbling  and  bungling, 
and  very  often  ordinary  passages  were  read  in  a  loud  dissonant 
yell,  which  made  it  difficult  to  follow  the  sense.  There  seemed 
reason  for  believing  that  many  country  schools  would  be  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Government  methods. 

Secondly.   In  schools  of  a  higher  order  it  was  desirable  to  make  General  neglect 
boys,  sometimes  even  the  elder  boys,  read  aloud,  to  see  how  far  of  the  art  of 
they  had  been  taught  to  do  it  with    grace  and  clearness.     These  ^^^     gaou  . 
qualities   are  not  often  found.     Many  schools  do  not  recognize 
reading  as  an  art,  altliough  it  is  nowhere  more  necessary  than 
where,  as  in  Lancashire,  there  is  a  strong  local  accent  to  be  over- 
come.    It  is  a  common  practice  to  read  aloud  from  the  history 
book,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  so  to  seem  to  teach  both  history 
and  reading  at  once.     On  this  plan  neither  is  really  taught,  lor  the 
slipshod  siyle  and  flat  monotony  of  the  compilations  in  use  prevent 
tiiem  from  affording  sufficient  variety  of  intonations  to  give  scope 
for  training  the  voice  ;  while  history  read  in  such  fashion  cannot 
possibly  be  remembered.     It  would  be  better  to  use  as  reading 
books  only  such  as  are  especially  designed  for  being  read  aloud. 

li  li  2 
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There  are  of  course  a  great  many  such  "  elocution  books "  in 
existence,  though  some  teachers  said  they  could  find  none  to  iheir 
mind. 

In  few  schools  is  there  any  habitual  endeavour  to  see  whether 
the  pupil  understands  Avhat  he  reads.  Unintelligent  reading  is  of 
course  listless  and  inexpressive;  and  teaching  which  sliould  bring 
the  learner's  mind  into  play  upon  the  substance  of  the  piece  read 
could  not  fail  to  improve  his  elocution. 

It  is  worth  remarking  how  distinct  is  the  superiority  of  girls' 
reading  to  that  of  boys'  in  every  respect.  They  learn  to  read 
more  quickly :  they  read  more  correctly  and  clearly :  they  read 
with  infinitely  more  feeling  and  variety  of  tone. 

II. — Spelling. 

Spelling  usually  goes  hand  in  hand  with  reading  for  the  first 
few  years,  until  the  pupil  can  Avrite  with  tolerable  ease.  It  is  then, 
in  all  the  better  schools,  taught  chiefly  by  dictation ;  a  few  only  of 
the  country  endowed  schools  and  the  cheap  private  schools  keep 
to  the  old  plan  of  learning  oflPand  rei)eating  aloud  the  columns  of 
a  spell ino- -book.  It  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  masters  find  most 
difficult  and  troublesome ;  and  though  the  use  of  a  good  dictation 
book  greatly  abridges  the  time  spent,  there  are  some  boys,  and 
those  not  always  the  most  stupid,  who  seem  unable  to  master 
it.  It  ought,  of  course,  to  be  greatly  easier  to  boys  who  have  re- 
ceived a  classical  training  than  to  others,  yet  I  did  not  find  in 
them  any  marked  superiority.* 

I  examined  in  spelling  almost  all  the  schools  visited,  generally 
by  dictating  a  passage  to  be  written  down  on  paper,  or  by  younger 
boys  on  a  slate.  The  general  result  was  unsatisfactory.  12  per 
cent,  were  marked  good  ;  25  per  cent,  tolerable;  33 per  cent,  poor  ; 
and  30  per  cent.  bad. 

III. —  Writing. 

Writing  is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance  in  Lancashire,  and 
there  are  many  schools  which  rest  their  claim  to  greatness  upon  it 
alone.  Consequendy  I  inspected  the  copy-books  almost  every- 
where, and  dictated  a  piece  of  English  to  be  written  down  on  the 
spot  by  the  boys.  The  superiority  of  the  copy-book  hand  was 
generally  decided,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  facility  and  readi- 
ness are  too  litde  cultivated;  masters  thinking  rather  of  what 
looks  well  in  the  copy-book  to  be  sent  home  to  the  parent,  than  of 
what  the  boy  will  have  to  do  when  he  goes  into  a  shop  or  an 
office.  Except  in  this  respect,  the  writing  seemed  in  most  in- 
stances satisfactory,  in  some  few  remarkably  good.   It  is  supposed  to 

*  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  bad  spelling  is  on  the  increase 
owing  to  the  decline  of  classical  studies,  and  the  practice  of  writing  the  word  "  separate  " 
with  an  e,  "seperate,"  was  taken  as  an  instance  of  a  common  blunder  which  a 
classical  scholar  could  not  commit,  and  which  ladies  constantly  do  commit.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  there  is  no  word  more  frequently  mis-spelt  in  their  examina- 
tion papers  by  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  who  have  all  I'eceived  a  classical  education. 
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be  worse  In  the  grammar  than  in  the  private  (and  /;«r  excellence 
commercial)  sciiools;  but  I  confess  myself  unable  to  detect  any 
serious  difference.  Respecting  the  mode  of  teaching  writing,  I  Fixed  v. 
found  two  controversies  carried  on — the  one  whether  fixed  copy  moveable 
lines  (lithographed  in  the  book  at  the  top  of  the  page)  are  to  be  bf^k'>)  ^ 
pi'eferred  to  moveable  ones ;  the  other  whether  a  copy  line  written 
by  the  master  on  the  black-board  may  not  be  better  than  either. 
The  advantages  of  this  last  method  are  said  to  be  that  it  enables 
a  whole  class  to  be  taught  the  same  thing  at  once,  allows  the  mas- 
ter to  concentrate  his  attention,  and  gives  him  a  means  of  direct- 
ing his  teaching  towards  any  special  faults  he  may  observe  in  the 
writing  of  the  class.  The  arguments  on  the  question  of  fixed 
vers2is  moveable  lines  need  hardly  be  repeated  here;  a  master 
whose  own  penmanship  is  inferior  will  wisely  prefer  the  former. 
Parents  of  the  richer  classes  often  complain  of  the  deterioration  in 
their  son's  handwriting  when  he  has  got  to  the  top  of  the  school, 
and  has  to  write  Latin,  or  it  may  be  Greek,  exercises,  and  take 
notes  hurriedly  of  what  the  master  tells  him.  To  counteract  the 
bad  effect  of  these  practices,  it  might  be  well  to  give  such  boys, 
even  of  sixteen  and  upwai'ds,  one  or  two  hours  in  the  week  of  regu- 
lar copy-book  writing.  This  plan  is  followed  in  some  schools  with 
the  best  results.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  nothing  ruins 
the  hand  so  swiftly  and  surely  as  the  practice  of  writing  imposi- 
tions. * 

I V. — Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  n/ay  be  held  the  most  important  of  all  the  subjects  Arithmetic. 
taught  in  the  class  of  schools  to  which  your  attention  is  directe;!. 
It  is  not  oidy  the  one  of  greatest  })raciical  value  in  commerciid 
life;  it  is  the  first  and  sometimes  the  only  one  through  which  anv 
thorough  mental  training  can  be  given  to  the  learner.  I  made  a 
])oint,  therefore,  of  setting  questions  in  it  in  every  endowed  school 
which  I  visited,  and  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  private  school:;. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  largest  proprietary  schools,  such  as  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Institute  in  Liverpool,  whose  size  put  a  satisfactory 
examination  out  of  the  question,  I  observed  the  classes  while  the 
teaching  was  going  on,  and  inquired  the  nature  of  the  methods 
employed.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  arithmetic  is  taught  in  Three 
the  Lancashire  schools.  In  many  of  the  smaller  and  cheaper  ^^ifferent 
schools — endowed  and  privatc^ — the  boy  is  set  down  with  his  slate  T^\^x  !?. 
berore  lum  and  his  book  beside  him,  to  do  sums  lor  an  hour  or  so. 
He  copies  the  sum  down  from  the  book  and  proceeds  to  work  it, 
occasionally  looking  at  the  answer  to  see  if  he  seems  to  be  f>foin<j|; 
right.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  process  is  a  leisurelv  one.  If 
his  answer  agrees  witli  that  in  the  [)()ok  he  goes  on  to  another, 
perhaps  after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  sketching  horses  and  dogs  upon 
the  slate.  If  his  answer  is  wrong,  he  tries  the  sum  again,  and  at 
last  goes  up  to  the  teacher  to  be  shown  how  to  do  it. 

2.   In  other   schools  of  the  same  class,  and  in  some   larger  and 
more  expensive    ones   which    ought  to   know  better,  the   plan  is 
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Not  regarded 
as  a  science. 


slightly  different.  The  master  dictates  a  sum  from  the  book,  or 
writes  it  on  the  black-board:  the  boy  or  boys  take  it  down  and 
work  it.  When  it  is  finished  they  bring  it  to  the  teacher,  who 
has  been  teaching  another  class  meanwhile;  he  looks  at  the  answer 
in  the  printed  key,  or  it  may  be  in  some  private  answer-book  of 
his  own  ;  sets  them  another  if  they  are  right,  sends  them  back  to  do 
it  over  again  if  they  are  wrong.  Tlie  one  advantage  of  this  method 
over  that  lastdescribed  is  that  as  the  boys  have  not  the  answer  before 
them  they  cannot,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  work  towards  it. 

3.  In  a  few  of  the  best  private  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
proprietary  schools,  and  some  five  or  six  of  the  best  grammar 
schools,  an  arithmetic  class  is  managed  like  any  other  class.  The 
master  gives  out  a  sum  or  writes  it  on  the  black-board;  watches 
the  boys  while  they  do  it;  hears  them  read  out  their  answers; 
marks  those  who  are  right  or  make  them  mark  themselves ;  and 
then  goes  on  to  another.  If  he  is  a  good  teacher  he  also  gives 
oral  explanations  of  new  or  difficult  rules,  and  questions  the  boys 
on  the  meaning  of  the  processes  ihey  go  through.  In  one  or  two 
instances  also,  but  in  not  more  than  one  or  two,  I  found  a  system 
of  marking  and  writing  prevail  which  gave  an  advantage  to  quick- 
ness, as  well  as  to  correctness. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  respecting  the  two  former 
methods  of  teaching  if  they  were  not  unhappily  still  so  common. 
The  evils  which  I  found  flowing  from  them,  though  in  a  greater 
degree  from  the  first  than  from  the  second,  were  the  following: — 
They  waste  time,  since  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  boy  to  get  on 
fast;  they  do  not  train  him  to  work  quickly;  they  produce  in  him  a 
dull  and  listless  habit  of  mind.  As  there  is  nothing  into  which  boys 
throw  themselves  with  more  ardour  than  the  working  of  sums  when 
they  work  in  a  body  and  against  one  another,  so  there  is  nothing 
more  tedious  than  plodding  through  a  sum  by  one's  self.  They 
offer  great  facilities  for  copying,  more  especially  if  several  boys  are 
at  the  same  sum  at  once.  The  master,  whose  attention  is  directed 
to  another  class  cannot  check  them,  and  one  smart  boy  does  all 
the  work  for  his  companions. 

They  do  not  require  the  boy  to  exercise  his  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion, or  understand  the  reason  of  what  he  does.  When  he  works 
from  the  book,  he  looks  merely  to  the  example  and  the  rule,  and 
tries  to  follow  them  in  a  slavish  fashion.  If  the  teacher  dictates 
from  the  book,  the  case  is  not  qitite  so  bad.  But  the  teacher, 
having  his  mind  otherwise  engaged,  seldom  looks  to  see  whether 
the  boy  is  working  intelligently. 

This  is  indeed  the  capital  fault  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
a  fault  wdth  which  all  but  a  few  of  the  best  schools  must  be 
charged.  Arithmetic  is  taught  too  much  as  an  art  and  too  little 
as  a  science.  Even  regarded  as  an  art,  its  principles  are  not 
explained  :  it  is  not  thought  of  as  a  body  of  principles,  but  as  a 
string  of  rules  in  a  book.  When  one  asks  how  far  the  boys  in  a 
certain  class  have  gone,  the  teacher  answers,  "  Let  me  see,  boys, 
where  have  you  got  to  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  see  ;  they  left  off  last  week  at  the 
74th  page  of  Colenso  or  Barnard  Smith  "  (as  the  case  may  be) 
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A  boy  in  such  a  school,  when  a  question  is  set  him  by  an  exa- 
miner, comes  up  with  his  slate,  "  Please,  sir,  what  rule  am  I  to  do 
it  by?  "  and  when  told  to  do  it  by  any  rule  he  pleases,  so  that  he  does 
it  right,  goes  back  to  his  seat  confounded.  Oral  examination  on  the 
nature  of  arithmetical  processes  disclosed,  even  in  advanced  boys, 
a  surprising  ignorance  of  the  principles  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  use.  Like  the  Pythagoreans,  they  attached  a  mystic 
meanino:  to  numbers  ;  thev  had  never  thou2;ht  of  them  as  the 
relations  of  actual  things,  objects  of  sense,  and  while  they  gave 
the  rule  pat  off  were  puzzled  when  some  concrete  application  of 
it,  however  simple,  was  put  before  them.  For  instance,  boys  who 
had  gone  a  long  way  in  fractions,  and  described  correctly  all  that 
must  be  done  in  adding  fractions  together,  were  at  sea  when  asked 
how  they  would  ascertain  the  pioportion  to  a  whole  orange  of  the 
half  of  one  orange  and  one  piece  of  another  orange  which  had 
been  cut  into  three  pieces.  Similarly,  younger  children  who 
subtracted  correctly''  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
transference  by  which  this  operation  is  performed.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  in  each  case  the  bovshad  been  left  to  stumble  through 
the  text-book  and  make  the  most  of  such  explanations  as  it  gave. 
The  teacher  had  neither  expounded  each  new  rule  as  they  came 
to  it,  nor  given  them  searching  questions  on  it,  nor  returned 
upon  it  after  an  interval  to  ascertain  that  it  had  not  been 
forgotten. 

One  reason  of  this  negligence  and  unskilfulness  in  the  teaching  its  value  as  a 
of  arithmetic  seems  to  be,   strangely  enough,  its   practical  impor-  means  of  men- 
tance.      Schoolmasters   are    so   accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  oYerloolf  d"^ 
to  be  taught  for  commercial  life,  as  a  series  of  questions  in  pounds 
shillings  and  pence,  yards  of  calico   and  hogslicads  of  sugar,  that 
they  forget  that  it  is  primarily  a  science  and  ignore  its  value  as  a 
means  of  exciting  and   training  the  intelligence.     Their  hurry  to 
be  practical  defeats  itself:   the  boys  would  make  greater   progress 
if    thev   were   worked    longer   and    more    carefully   in    questions 
dealing  with  and  bringing  out  in  their  fulness  the  principles  of  the 
rules.    The  commercial  applications  of  a  rule  would  often  be  better 
understood,  and  consequently  better  used,  if  they   were   not  the 
first  thing  put  before  the  learner.     Another  cause  is  perhaps  to  be  Surprisino- 
sought  in  the  misplaced  contempt  which  has  been  felt,  especially  in  neglect  of 

grammar  schools  and  bvuniversitv  men,  for  the  teachinc'  of  arith-  ^"t^metic  by 
o       ^  •  *  •  ,    ~  L*  niversity 

metic.     They  seem  to   have  thought  it  a  vulgar   affair,   fit   only  men. 

for  commercial  schools,  and  which  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  wri- 
ting master  to  teach.  Or  even  if  they  do  teach  it  themselves,  they 
are  apt  to  bestow  little  pains  on  it:  they  do  not  set  themselves  to 
consider  in  what  way  it  can  be  made  most  profitable  to  the  learner 
as  an  intellectual  exercise.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  the 
case  in  the  grammar  schools  now  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Mental  arithmetic  is  made  a  conspicuous  branch  in  some  schools,  Mental 
occasionally,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  with  a  view  to  showing  off  ^"^^""^^'c- 
in  a  pul)lic  examination  than  to  the  real  benefit  of  the  scholars. 
Several  judicious  schoolmasters  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  some- 
times carried  too  far.      Used  in  moderation  no  one  can  doubt  its 
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Kesults  of 
examination  of 
schools  in 
arithmetic. 


Characteristic 
defects  ob- 
served in  the 
teaching. 

Slowness. 


Ignorance  of 
short  methods. 


value,  not  only  for  practical  purposes,  but  as  giving  tlie  power 
of  concentrated  attention  apart  from  written  symbols. 

The  result  obtained  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  papers  done  in  arith- 
metic by  the  schools  examined  coincide  generally  with  those 
which  oral  questioning  and  observation  of  the  process  of  teaching 
enabled  me  to  reach.  Of"  the  total  number  of  schools  examined, 
20  per  cent,  might  be  pronounced  good;  60  per  cent,  passable; 
and  the  remainder  poor  or  bad.  Of  the  boys  who  had  done  papers, 
the  per-centage  was  very  nearly  the  same :  there  was  a  tolerably 
good  general  average,  with  an  absence,  except  in  some  few  in- 
stances, of  really  swift  and  neat  work.  The  faults  which  chicHy 
characterized  the  paper  work  were  these. 

(1.)  The  work  seemed  to  be  done  slowly,  generally  far  too 
slowly  for  the  exigencies  of  a  merchant's  oliice.  Comparatively 
few  boys  set  briskly  to  the  sums  as  soon  as  they  were  placed 
before  them  :  the  majority  looked  at  them  stupidly  for  awhile 
before  taking  their  meaning,  and  when  they  got  to  work  went  on 
plodding  and  got  but  very  ie\\  done  in  the  allotted  time.  Exami- 
nation in  this  form — the  being  required  to  bring  their  know- 
ledge to  bear  at  a  moment's  notice — was  evidently  sirange  to  them. 
It  would  have  been  desirable  both  to  familiarize  them  with  ic, 
and  to  impress  more  upon  them  at  all  times  the  value  for  com- 
mercial life  of  smart,  quick,  and  ready  work.  A  great  deal  of 
course  depends  on  a  natural  gift  for  numbers,  but  even  those 
who  have  little  aptitude  this  way  can  always,  by  cultivating  the 
habit  of  steady  attention,  be  brought  to  get  through  their  work 
with  creditable  speed. 

(•2.)  The  methods  employed  are  often  clumsy  and  roundabout. 
Either  from  want  of  time  or  from  want  of  knowledge,  there  are 
but  few  teachers  who  explain  and  practice  their  pupils  in  short 
ways  of  doing  questions,  and  those  manifold  devices  lor  abridging 
the  labour  of  calculation  which  are  found  so  useful  in  the  count- 
ing-house. Often  the  clumsiness  of  the  process  adopted  points 
to  a  want  of  thought  in  the  boy,  which  reflects  back  on  a  want  of 
intelliuence  in  the  teaching.* 


*  I  may  illustrate  these  remarks  by  a  few  instances  taken  from  the  answers  given 
in  the  examination  papers. 

Questions  in  simple  and  compound  proportion  are  in  almost  every  case  worked  in 
an  unintelligent,  clumsy  way,  without  the  use  of  any  artifice  for  shortening  the  cal- 
culation, such  as  alternating  the  terms,  dividing  the  third  term  by  the  first  and 
multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  second,  or  cancelling  factors  common  to  the  terms  of 
a  ratio.  Terms  are  reduced  to  pence  or  farthings  when  reduction  to  shillings,  six- 
pences, or  halfpence  would  do  as  well,  and  so  on.  Questions  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  inverse  proportion  are  generally  misapprehended,  and  worked  as  if  the  ratios 
were  direct.  In  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions,  "  cancelling  factors  above  and 
below,"  which  so  much  shortens  the  operation,  is  seldom  thought  of ;  and  the  answer 
is  very  often  left  unreduced.  In  Practice  questions  the  method  of  aliquot  parts  is 
rarely  employed  ;  they  are  worked  by  compound  multiplication,  thus  greatly  length- 
ening the  process,  and  increasing  tenfold  the  chance  of  error  ;  while  a  price  con- 
taining halfpence  is  almost  invariably  reduced  to  iarthings.  Any  well-lrained  pupil 
would  find  the  price  of  1  cwt.  at  4^r/.  per  lb.  by  repeating  9s.  Ad.  four-and  a-half 
times  ;  on  the  papers  worked,  almost  without  exception,  112  is  multiplied  by  18,  and 
the  product  divided  by  12  and  by  20.  feimilarly,  in  simple  interest,  no  use  is  made  of 
abbreviations  by  means  of  5  per  cent.,  or  by  taking  the  product  of  the  rate,  and  time 
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(3.)  In  each  paper  of  questions  oiven,  there  were  along  with  "Want  of  po^iTer 
three  or  four  tolerably  straightforward  questions,  requiring  *"  ^^^^P 
nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  rules  and  ac-  questions. 
curate  working,  one  or  two  others  not  difficult  to  an  intelligent 
boy,  but  calling  for  a  moment's  thought,  to  see  how  they  sliould 
be  stated  and  handled.  It  was  noticeable  with  how  much  care 
boys  generally  avoided  these  questions.  They  preferred  to  go 
throuijh  the  lonjTer  and  more  tedious  work  of  one  of  the  comnion- 
place  sums,  rather  than  exert  their  intelligence  to  even  a  slight 
extent  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  such  a  question,  and  con- 
siderinf;  how  it  should  be  stated  and  dealt  with.  This  seemed 
to  point  to  a  neglect  on  the  part  oi  many  teachers  to  provide 
sufficient  variety  in  their  examples.  Or  it  may  he  that  in  using 
text-books  which  give  a  profusion  of  diversified  examples,  they 
help  the  pupil  or  show  him  how  to  do  any  question  which  is 
a  little  out  of  the  way,  instead  of  making  him  undei'stand  the 
principle  and  then  leaving  him  to  discover  for  himself  how  to 
apply  it.  Whatever  the  cause  the  result  is  unfortunate,  for  a  valu- 
able means  of  developing  ingenuity  and  clearness  of  mind  is 
lost.  And  in  commercial  life  questions  often  present  themselves 
which  a  mere  familiarity  with  the  rules,  without  an  intelligent 
command  of  principles,  will  be  unable  to  grapple  with. 

(4.)  In  five  schools  out  of  six  numeration  and  notation  are  Neglect  of 
neglected.  Boys  may  frequently  be  found  who  work  quite  cor-  """i^^ration  and 
rectly  a  sum  in  compound  addition  written  up  for  them  on  the 
black-board  which  they  cannot  take  down  from  dictation.  Others 
who  have  advanced  into  proportion  and  practice  cannot  write  down 
1,020,023  without  fatal  errors.  jS'or  do  teachers  seem  to  feel  ho.v 
vital  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  notation  is  lo 
the  understanding  of  all  arithmetical  operations;  they  often  speak 
of  mistakes  in  the  writing  of  figures,  as  they  would  of  mistakes  in 
spelling,  as  showing  inadvertence  or  forgetful ness,  but  nothing 
more. 


(in  years),  and  so  of  other  rules.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  in  defence  of  these  roundabout 
methods,  that  they  are  according  to  the  rules,  give  the  pupil  exercise  on  the  tables, 
and  establish  in  his  niiud  the  full  process  by  which  many  questions  must  be  worked  ; 
there  ought,  however,  to  be  some  indication  that  the  advanced  boys  at  least  have 
been  made  familiar  with  those  abbreviated  methods  which  will  give  them  readiness 
and  rapidity  in  the  exchange,  at  market,  or  in  the  counting-house. 

Again,  questions  out  of  the  common  routine,  and  such  as  involve  principles  familiar 
to  those  who  know  alge])ra,  are  either  not  attempted  at  all,  or  the  proper  way  of 
solving  them  is  quite  missed  ;  and  this  must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  teachers  not 
having  exercised  their  pupils,  sufficiently  long  at  least,  on  such  (juestions  to  familiarise 
thtm  with  the  methods  of  solution.  (Jut  of  a  class  of  15  boys  and  2  girls,  ages 
ranging  from  10  to  14,  many  attempted  a  very  easy  question,  the  reduction  of  florins 
to  £  s.  (I.  ;  yet  one  j)upil  only,  a  girl,  worked  it  correctly  ;  but  by  the  round- 
about process  of  multiplying  by  2  and  by  12,  and  dividing  by  12  and  by  20,  instead 
of  by  cutting  off  the  last  figure  and  doubling  it  for  the  shillings. 

'Ihe  style  of  answering  in  these  jiapers  altogether  forced  upon  me  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  by  far  too  little  variety  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  (piestions  set  before  the 
learner,  that  the  subject  was  very  little  used  as  a  means  of  developing  the  process  of 
reflection  ;  and  that  in  very  many  cases  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  teacher 
•who  had  no  knowledge  of  niatiiematics.        , 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  what  has  just  been  said  does  not  apply  to  uU  the  schools 
examined. 
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These  faults  notwithstanding,  the  arithmetic  in  endowed  and 
private  schools  cannot  be  pronounced  generally  bad.  Gross  igno- 
rance and  carelessness,  such  as  to  show  thorough  incompetence 
in  the  teacher,  are  rare  :  out  of  more  than  100  schools  I  do  not 
remember  more  than  five  or  six  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
really  good  class,  at  once  quick,  accurate,  and  intelligent,  is  no  less 
uncommon.  Not  many  teachers  succeed  in  making  arithmetic 
otherwise  than  disagreeable  to  boys:  still  fewer  exti*act  from  it  its 
full  value  as  a  means  of  giving  a  boy  the  power  of  forming  clear 
perceptions,  of  applying  old  principles  to  new  cases,  of  analysing 
facts  given  so  as  to  discover  the  relationship  which  subsists  among 
them. 


Knowledge 
slender ;  except 
of  familiar 
things  in  the 
map  of  Eng- 
land. 


V. —  Geography. 

A  boy  generally  begins  geography  when  he  is  from  9  to  11  years 
of  age,  about  the  same  time  when  he  is  introduced  to  English 
grammar.  This  subject,  which  is  not,  like  the  four  preceding, 
made  an  essential  in  the  Government  schools,  is  supposed  to 
mark  a  higher  style  of  education,  and  so  to  distinguish  the 
^'commercial"  from  the  "  primary  "  school.  It  is  pursued  without 
intermission  for  several  years,  as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  boy  stays 
in  the  school  (unless,  of  course,  it  is  a  classical  one  where  boys 
remain  till  17).  It  is  generally  taught  without  any  aid  from 
globes,  and  sometimes  even  without  maps.  In  cheap  schools  the 
boys  have  frequently  no  atlases  of  their  own  to  find  the  places  on. 
Without  globes,  maps,  or  atlases,  geography  must  be  a  mere  string 
of  names,  and  such  I  often  found  it.  Perceiving  that  a  good 
deal  of  stress  was  laid  upon  it  as  a  commercial  subject,  I  examined 
at  least  one  class  in  almost  every  school;  generally  orally,  some- 
times also  dictating  a  number  of  questions  to  which  the  scholars 
wrote  down  answers  on  their  slates. 

As  commonly  taught,  it  maybe  distributed  into  three  branches 
— political  and  commercial,  mathematical,  and  physical. 

In  political  and  commercial  geography,  the  answering  of  the 
boys  examined  was  usually  respectable.  They  knew  the  counties 
of  England,  the  large  rivers  and  principal  seaports,  the  local 
manulactures.  When  carried  across  the  Straits  of  Dover  their 
confidence  visibly  declined,  and  they  could  tell  little  except  the 
names  of  the  chief  mountains  and  rivers  and  the  capital  towns. 
For  instance,  in  a  school  whose  geography  was  perhaps  the  very 
best  I  met  with,  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  Salzburg.  Few  could 
tell  me  anything  about  the  Austrian  empire,  except  that  Vienna 
was  its  capital  and  the  Danube  ran  through  it.  Scarcely  ever  did 
anyone  know  that  more  than  one  language  was  spoken  within  its 
compass.  To  take  another  example,  when  questioning  them,  as 
I  frequently  did,  on  the  comparative  heights  of  mountains  in 
Europe,  1  never  could  find  one  boy  who  had  heard  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Of  course  one  would  not  expect  most  children  to  know, 
or  if  they  knew,  to  remember,  such  things,  nor  is  it  important 
that  they   should:  their   time  may  be  spent  far  better  in  other 
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ways.  I  only  give  these  instances  to  show  that  the  three  or  four 
years  during  which  geography  is  learnt  produce  no  great  result 
in  the  way  of  familiarity  with  the  map  of  Europe. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  done  to  connect  political  geography  with 
history.  Lancashire  boys  showed  but  scant  knowledge  of  the 
events  in  English  history  with  which  the  towns  in  their  county 
are  associated.  But  on  the  whole  the  subject  is  not  unpopular 
with  boys,  who  learn  nothing  so  easily  as  facts  and  names  which 
they  are  not  required  to  think  about. 

In  mathematical  geography  it  would  have  been  still  less  fair  to  Mathematical 
expect  wide  or  minute  knowledge;  or  indeed  anything  more  than  geography. 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  some  few  elementary  definitions  and 
principles.  Such  comprehension,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
found.  Some  schools  pass  over  the  subject  altogether,  or  tell  the 
boy  only  that  the  earth  is  round.  ]More  frequently  the  text-book  Confused  and 
is  so  far  adhered  to  that  the  pages  treating  of  the  figure  of  the  i^^^^ct- 
earth,  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  so  forth,  are  gone  through,  but 
generally  with  very  little  explanation  or  questioning  by  the  teacher. 
The  boys  had  generally  some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  but 
it  was  crude  and  inexact.  Asking  them  what  the  equator  was, 
the  answer  was,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  "  A  thing  that  goes 
through  (or  runs  round)  the  middle  of  the  earth."  If  ever  asked 
in  sport,  after  they  had  defined  a  meridian,  which  was  the  lono-est 
meridian,  they  invariably  answered,  '•'  The  meridian  of  Greenwich." 
Most  knew  that  the  poles  and  the  axis  of  the  earth  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  one  another,  very  few  knew  what.  One  boy,  I 
remember,  told  me  that  the  poles  are  "  things  which  prop  up  the 
*'  earth."  The  ideas  of  mathematical  geography  are  no  doubt 
difficult  for  boys,  but  since  they  are  not  beyond  their  compre- 
hension, this  difficulty  is  rather  a  gain  when  wisely  used.  There 
is  nothing  better  calculated  to  form  the  habit  of  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  accurate  thought,  than  tiie  study  of  these  rudiments 
of  geography,  yet  there'  is  no  part  of  geography  so  constantly 
neglected. 

In  schools  of  the  better  class,  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  now  Physical 
given  to  physical  geography,  and  very  creditable  results  are  geography, 
attained  ;  for  it  is  a  subject  in  which  boys  are  ready  to  be  inte- 
rested. Being,  however,  a  thing  of  recent  introduction,  it  has  not 
yet  made  its  way  into  the  minor  private  schools,  nor  the  more 
old-fashioned  grammar  schools;  where  the  children  have  often 
told  me  that  the  east  of  England  is  the  most  mountainous  part, 
or  that  flat  countries  are  generally  rainy.  There  were  classes, 
however,  in  several  schools  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  question  in 
the  subject,  so  much  intelligence  had  it  developed  under  a  good 
teacher.  The  limit  to  its  usefulness  is  the  scarcity  of  persons 
competent  to  teach  it.  In  several  otherwise  good  schools  the  bovs 
answering  well  in  certain  things  were  altogether  silent  respectino- 
others  not  more  abstruse,  to  wi)ich  the  text-book  did  not  seem  \o 
have  referred,  and  it  might  from  this  be  conjectured  that  the 
teacher  had  himself  been  wont  to  rely  upon  the  text-book. 
Hence    the    matter    had    not    been   made  sufficiently   familiar  to 
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them,' — had  not  been  brought  into  connexion  with  and  illustrated 
by  facts  coming  under  their  own  observation.  This  neglect  to 
brinf  cfeo2;raphv  home  to  a  bov  bv  beijrinninij^  from  his  own  town 
or  parish,  and  showing  how  its  relation  to  some  other  town  would 
be  represented  in  the  map,  is  not  uncommon  in  schools  ;  fre- 
quently boys  could  not  show  the  points  of  the  compass  ;  nor  tell 
in  which  direction  from  the  schoolroom  door  they  must  walk  to 
get  into  Yorkshire,  even  though  they  knew  that  Yorkshire  lay 
east  from  Lancashire.  Physical  geography,  however,  has  in  this 
respect  a  peculiar  value,  since  it  is  not  only  capable  of  ready  illus- 
tration from  common  phenomena,  but  may  be  made  a  portal  to 
many  sciences,  a  means  by  which  some  notion  of  what  science 
deals  with  can  be  simply  and  easily  given.  It  cultivates  not  the 
memory  merely,  like  political  geography,  but  also  the  power  of 
tracing  causes  and  grasping  relations ;  it  may  be  made  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  to  give  a  taste  for  reading  to  boys  who  show 
no  turn  for  linguistic  studies.  For  this  it  v^ould  be  needful  to 
have  men  of  some  scientific  knowledge  as  teachers  of  geography  ; 
at  present  it  is  too  often  thrown,  as  an  easy  subject,  into  the  hands 
of  some  inferior  master,  who  knows  no  better  and  desires  no  more 
than  to  follow  the  text-book. 

Of  the  schools  examined  in  geography  15  per  cent,  were  marked 
good,  35  tolerable,  30  poor,  and  20  bad.  These  marks  refer 
chiefly  to  political  and  commercial  geography,  questions  in  physical 
being  rarely  answered  unless  the  subject  was  expressly  tauglit 
(when  it  was  generally  well  taught),  and  mathematical  being 
almost  always  unsatisfactory.  Although,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
of  ordinary  things  was  pretty  fair,  this  result,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
worth  the  two  or  three  hours  per  week  spent  upon  it  during  four 
or  five  continuous  years  of  school  life. 


VI.  — His  tor y» 

Beginning  sometimes  along  with,  sometimes  a  year  or  two  after 
geoo-raphy,  history  is  a  constant  quantity  in  the  school  work  from 
the  age  of  10  or  11  up  till  15  (if  the  boy  remain  so  long  at 
school).  It  receives  usually  two  hours  a  week  in  school,  besides 
the  evening  preparation.  The  senior  boys  in  classical  schools 
generally  do  some  Greek  or  Roman  history  as  a  part  of  their 
classical  work ;  and  in  a  very  few  schools  modern  European 
history,  especially  that  of  France,  is  professed  to  be  taught.  But 
in  nine  schools  out  of  ten  it  is  with  English  history  alone  that  we 
have  to  deal. 

Sometimes  it  is  taught  only  by  using  a  history  as  a  reading 
book,  giving,  it  may  be,  a  question  now  and  then  on  the  events 
narrated.  Sometimes  it  is  made  a  regular  subject ;  lessons  are 
prepared  in  it,  and  questions  asked  with  shut  books.  In  a  very 
few  instances  I  found  that  the  master  dictated,  or  gave  a  sort  of 
lecture  to  the  class,  they  taking  notes,  and  being  required  subse- 
quently to  reproduce  or  be  orally  examined  in  the  substance  of  what 
he  told  them.  Although  this  plan  entails  some  trouble  on  the  teacher. 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  he  takes  refuge  in  it.  For  the  common  text-  The  text- books. 
books,  those  especially  of  a  more  elementary  kind,  are  most  unsatis- 
factory. Some  are  prejudiced,  if  not  dishonest,  and  give  views  of 
men  and  events  which  require  constant  corrections  from  the  teacher. 
All  are  necessarily  too  short  and  meagre  to  engage  tlie  learner's 
interest.  They  have  no  room  for  those  details  or  that  dramatic 
colouring  which  are  to  all  of  us  the  most  agreeable  part  of  history,  to 
children  the  only  agreeable  part.  Their  style  is  generally  tame  ; 
occasionally  it  is  jerky  and  pseudo-epigrammatic.  These  favdts 
ought  not  to  be  charged  on  the  authors  of  the  books  so  much  as 
on  the  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and 
these  text-books  themselves  are  admirable  in  comparison  with  some 
works  of  another  order  which  have  lately  begun  to  show  themselves. 
books  "adapted  for  the  university  local  and  other  examinations," 
or  in  other  words,  books  intended  to  aid  crammers  in  preparing 
a  boy  to  answer  questions  on  subjects  of  which  he  remains  ignorant. 
Where  the  means  are  so  insufficient  the  result  cannot  be  satisfac- 
tory. Examining  orally  in  English  history,  which  I  did  in  almost 
all  the  schools  Avliere  it  was  taught,  I  found  that  there  was  usuallv 
some  knowledge  of  common  facts.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  several 
children  in  each  class  could  tell  the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest,and 
•which  English  king  it  was  who  had  his  head  cut  off  by  his  subjects, 
besides  showing  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  one  or 
more  periods.  For  instance,  they  were  able  to  name  the  leader  of  the 
great  rebellion  against  Flenry  the  Fourth,  and  knew  what  was  its 
issue ;  or  they  could  state  the  chief  battles  in  the  Parliamentary 
war.  While  knov/ing  these  things,  however,  which  the  book  told  Knowledge  for 
them  directh',  they  might  happen  to  be  ignorant  of  simpler  and  the  most  part 
more  important  facts,  things  which  the  book  had  assumed,  or  ^"^^^^^^^^5 
Vvhich  they  had  not  been  made  to  notice.  Children,  ibr  in- 
stance, w^ho  knew  that  Britain  had  been  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  would  say  that  the  Saxons  were 
Christians  when  they  landed  and  the  Normans  heathens.  Some 
even  reversed  the  order,  and  brought  the  Romans  in  between  the 
Danes  and  Normans:  one,  I  think,  made  Julius  Cresar  conquer 
at  Hastings.  Still  more  frequently  boys  who  were  quite  above 
such  mistakes  as  these  showed  little  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
tiie  terms  they  used  and  the  facts  which  they  rattled  off  so  gliblv. 
Being  told  on  one  occasion  that  William  the  Conqueror  introduced 
the  feudal  system,  I  asked  what  the  feudal  system  was,  and  was 
answered,  "  The  ringing  of  a  bell  in  the  evening."  So  with  ref^ard 
to  Magna  Charta,  to  the  acts  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  to  tlie 
contest  of  diaries  I.  and  his  Parliaments,  and  so  forth.  In  all  these 
matters,  when  they  seemed  to  have  learnt  something,  it  generally 
turned  out  that  they  had  learnt  words  and  nothing  more.  Thev 
did  not  understand — how  should  they  ? — what  it  was  all  about. 

It  was  different  of  course  with  senior  boys — boys  of  15  and 
upwards,  who  might  read  Macaulay's  Essays,  and  whoso  minds 
were  opening  to  take  an  interest  in  the  news  of  the  day.  From 
them  1  liatl  sometiuics  exceedingly  good  answering  in  Eno-|ish  his- 
tory, and  should  probably  have  had  it  oftencr,  but  lor  the  practice 
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in  classical  schools  of  dropping  English  history  soon  after  14,  and 
substituting  ancient.  These  exceptions,  however,  do  not  seriously 
affect  the  o'eneral  result.  In  most  cases  the  boys  vvhile  showino: 
a  tolerable,  though  often  confused,  knowledge  of  the  surface  facts, 
have  no  comprehension  of  their  meaning  and  bearing. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  phenomenon.  At  13  it  is 
only  a  naturally  clever  boy,  or  one  brought  up  in  a  peculiarly 
stimulating  home  atmosphere,  whose  knowledge  of  the  things  that 
are  passing  in  the  world,  of  the  arrangements  of  the  13riti.sh 
Constitution,  of  the  war  on  the  Continent,  of  the  differences  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  is  sufficient  to  make  him  able 
to  understand  things  of  the  same  kind  when  they  meet  him  in  the 
history  of  the  past.*  If  he  never  opens  a  newspaper,  and  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  Whigs  and  Tories ;  if  he  fancies,  as  I 
found  some  boys  fancying,  that  members  of  Parliament  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Queen,  what,  except  words,  can  he  know  about 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  ? 

Again,  competent  teachers  are  wanting.  Even  were  the  text- 
books good,  there  is  no  subject  in  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  supple- 
ment and  explain  the  text-book  by  digressions  and  familiar 
illustrations  and  references  to  passing  events.  As  the  text-books 
are  dull  and  dry,  such  amplification  is  all  the  more  needed,  but 
the  teachers  can  seldom  give  it,  even  when  they  are  able  men 
History  stands  almost  alone  among  the  common  branches  of 
instruction,  in  that  it  is  not  a  thing  which  any  good  teacher  can 
teach  by  dint  of  a  little  previous  study.  Although  wide  knowledge 
is  always  of  the  greatest  use  in  teaching  even  the  elements  of  any 
subject,  still  a  clever  man  may  teach  geometry,  or  natural  history, 
or  Latin  to  good  purpose  without  being  a  proficient  in  these 
subjects.  But  to  teach  history  one  must  have  made  history  a 
study,  and  must  know  something  about  things  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  school-book,  perhaps  not  even  in  Lingard  and 
Hallam.  To  make  the  past  intelligible  and  interesting,  even  to 
boys,  a  man  must  have  learnt  in  some  measure  to  throw  himself 
back  into  the  past,  and  realize  it  in  detail  as  well  as  in  outline  ; 
and  this  nothing  but  independent  study  will  enable  him  to  do. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  want  of  skill  or  judgment 
on  the  part  of  those  who  now  teach  history  is  often  conspicuous. 
Schoolboys  go  through  the  Bible  and  the  History  of  England  with 
absolutely  no  idea  of  time,  Abraham,  Nebuchadnezzar,  St.  Paul, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  all  stand  to  them  at  the  same  distance ;  of 
the  ages  that  lie  between  these  personages,  even  of  the  order  in 
which  they  come,  there  is  little  notion ;  it  is  enough  that  they  are 
all  portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past.  They  are  not 
taught  to  regard  the  history  of  their  own  country  as  a  fragment 
out  of  the  history  of  the  world :  they  do  not  know  what,  if  anything, 
Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans — of  all  of  whom  they  have  heard 
something — had  to  do  with  ourselves.     So  again  of  more  modern 


*  If  boys  were  really  well  taught  in  preparatory  schools,  this  would  not  be  the  case 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  is  at  present. 
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European  histoiy.  It  is  common  to  find  boys  really  expert  in 
English  history  who  can  tell  nothing  about  any  other  country  ;  who, 
while  they  are  at  home  in  the  life  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  Henry 
the  Eiglith,  have  no  notion  of  contemporaneous  events  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  can  tell  no  more  about  the  Pope  than  that 
lie  lives  in  Rome.  It  is  only  when  English  kings  marry  the 
daughters  of  foreign  potentates  that  the  text-book  notices  those 
persons  or  their  states,  and  teachers  seldom  supply  the  omission 
of  the  text-book. 

It  seemed  fair  to  conclude  from  these  facts  that  history,  as  at 
present  taught  to  boys  under  14,  is  of  very  little  service.  If  an 
improvement  is  to  be  sought,  it  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  one  or  other  of  two  possible  courses. 

(a)  The  teaching  may  be  made  of  more  importance  than  it  is 
now  by  procuring  better  and  fuller  text-books ;  and,  since  historical 
students  cannot  be  made  teachers,  by  making  teachers  themselves 
bestow  more  attention  on  history,  and  qualify  themselves  to 
explain  it  in  a  simple  and  agreeable  way.  More  time  would  in 
that  case  have  to  be  spent  on  it,  but  as  children  might  be  expected 
under  such  treatment  to  become  interested  in  a  study  which  makes 
no  great  demand  on  their  powers  of  thought  and  attention,  but 
would  rather  be  felt  as  a  roUixation  after  Latin  or  arithmetic,  the 
time  so  spent  would  not  be  lost.  A  taste  for  reading  might  be 
implanted,  and  bo3's  who  show  little  aptitude  for  the  study  of. 
language  might  in  this  way  be  rescued  from  idleness. 

(^J  Or  an  opposite  couise  may  be  taken.  The  regular  teaching 
of  iiistory  may  be  abandoned  as  unsuited  to  boys  too  young  to 
have  any  idea  of  time,  any  knowledge  of  life  and  society.  That 
they  may  not  be  grossly  ignorant  of  things  which  every  Englishman 
is  expected  to  know,  they  must  be  required  to  learn  by  heart, 
from  a  short,  clear,  bare  abstract,  a  few  of  the  leading  facts,  some 
twenty  dates  of  great  events,  the  succession  of  English  kings  and 
dynasties,  the  places  where  great  battles  have  been  fought.  These 
they  might  learn  without  being  required  to  understand  much 
about  tiiem,  just  as  they  learn  their  catechisms  in  the  hope  that  at 
some  future  day  ideas  will  attach  themselves  to  the  words.  Little 
time  would  be  needed  for  this — not  one-fifth  of  what  is  now  spent 
on  history.  Meantime  they  should  be  with  all  diligence  encouraged 
to  read  books  about  history  for  themselves  ;  and  more  pains  should 
be  taken  than  are  taken  now  to  throw  stich  books  in  tiieir  way. 
But  systematic  teaching  should  begin  not  earlier  than  fourteen  or 
filtecn,  when  they  are  within  a  year  of  leaving  school.  Tiien  the 
subject  may,  if  it  is  thought  proper,  be  taken  up  vigorously,  with 
some  prospect  of  good  results  ;  advanced  text-books  should  be 
placed  in  the  learner's  hands,  and  an  attempt  made  to  acquaint 
him  with  ihe  existing  conslliution  of  Great  Britain  and  the  general 
course  oi"  European  affairs. 

This  latter  course  would  probably  be  found  easier  in  practice, 
as  well  as  more  really  beneficial  to  the  boys.  But  some  school- 
masters, readily  admitting  the  worthlessness  of  the  history  they 
now  teach  to  young  boys,  say  that  they  should  never  hear  the  last 
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of  it  from  parents  if  liistory  were  omitted,  even  durinfj  a  year  or 
two  of  the  pupil's  progress,  from  tlie  school  curriculum. 

As  regards  the  more  advanced  boys  in  the  higher  schools, 
boys  of  from  16  to  18  years  of  age,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  they  ought  to  receive  more  and  better  historical  teaching 
than  they  do  now.  In  particular,  it  seems  desirable  that  greater 
pains  sl)Ould  be  taken  to  induce  them  to  read  for  themselves — a 
task  not  so  fnr  beyond  the  teacher's  power  as  he  seems  to  believe 
it.  And  in  actual  teaching,  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  an  idea 
of  the  reality  of  the  subject  by  bringing  the  past  into  relation  with 
the  present  more  intimately  and  constantly.*  In  one  or  two  cases 
I  found  teaciiers  doing  this — connecting  the  discussions  on  the 
Government  Reform  Bill  of  1866  with  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Parliament,  or  explaining,  vv^hile  war  was  brewing  on  the  contment, 
the  origin  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  But  these  were  very 
rare  exceptions.  To  most  boys,  even  elder  boys,  history  is  at  this 
moment  the  old  almanack  into  which  Mr.  Windham  did  not  \vant 
to  see  it  turned. 

VII. — English  Grammar, 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  English  grammar  has  been  regularly 
tani^lit  in  the  Lancashire  schools,  nor  is  it  even  now  to  be  found 
in  those  grammar  schools  whose  system  remains  chiefly  classical. 
•On  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  on  which  some  of  the  private 
schools  lay  more  stress,  since  grammar  and  analysis  (as  it  is  called) 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  University  local  examinations,  from 
which  these  schools  seek  distinction.  The  certificated  masters, 
few  of  whom  are  classical  scholars,  are  generally  well  trained  in 
these  subjects,  and  look  on  them  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
Latin  grammar.  Being  active  and  ambitious  men,  they  are 
becoming  numerous  in  the  private  adventure  schools,  and  are 
sometimes  to  be  found,  even  as  head  masters,  in  the  grammar  schools. 
English  grammar  is  a  subject  respecting  the  teaching  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  express  any  general  opinion,  because  there  is  none 
wherein  school  differs  so  much  from  school,  and  teacher  from 
teacher.  Its  utility  as  a  branch  of  education  depends  wholly  upon 
mentardisct  the  extent  to  which  it  serves  to  make  boys  think,  and  teach  tliem^ 
pline,  than  for  to  understand  and  apply  principles  which,  under  the  form  of 
aiiy  directly  grammar,  are  at  bottom  logical.  One  is  often  told,  it  is  true,  that 
prac  ica  .^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  make  people  "  write  and  speak  the  English  language 

"  correctly,"  but  I  could  not  find  that  it  had  any  perceptible 
eflTcct  in  that  direction,  except  in  so  far  as  it  quickened  the  intel- 
lio-ence  oenerally.  How  much  is  due  to  imperfect  teaching  I  know 
not,  but  certainly  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  in  the  book  does  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference  to  the  common  speech  of  the  boys; 
those  who  were  proficients  in  the  theory  being  as  bad  as  their 
neighbours  in  the  practice.  That  the  converse  is  true  no  one 
doubts.     Therefore  a  great  deal  of  the  grammar  contained  in  the 
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purpose. 


*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  teacher  not  to  attempt  this 
than  to  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  partizan. 
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ordinary  books  and  taught  to  boys  witli  so  much  pain  might  just  Questionable 
as  well  be  omitted.  "Wliat  does  it  profit  to  Jearu  that  adjectives  utility  of  much 
are  compared  by  er  and  est,  except  in  certain  cases, — good,  JncLded^irit. 
better,  best;  small,  less,  least;  and  so  forth?  A  boy  knows  this 
ah-eady,  and  is  no  better  for  learning  it  by  heart  out  of  the  book, 
where  its  very  obviousness  makes  it  perplexing.  Or  why  should  he 
plod  through  those  tiresome  rules  about  the  plural  of  nouns  ?  If 
lie  is  a  smart  boy,  and  has  been  taught  spelling  carefully,  he  will 
write  the  plural  of'  lady  "correctly  :  if  not,  he  does  not  seem  to  do 
it  a  bit  the  better  for  being  able  to  repeat  the  rule  in  the  grammar. 
So  with  the  formation  of  moods  and  tenses,  with  the  lists  of  irre- 
gular verbs,  and  so  forth.  All  these  would  be  appropriate  enough  in 
an  English  grammar  for  ibreigners,  just  as  they  are  supposed  to  be 
in  those  Latin  grammars,  on  the  modfl  of  which  our  own  have  been 
constructed."*  But  for  an  English  boy  it  is  hard  to  see  what  pur- 
pose they  serve.  They  neither  add  to  his  knowledge  nor  strengthen 
his  mind.  If  he  has  not  learnt  Latin,  the  whole  thing  is,  as  stated 
in  most  grammars,  utterly  dark  and  meaningless  to  liim.  If  he 
has  learnt  Latin,  he  sees  vaguely  what  it  means,  but  he  can't 
understand  why  the  very  same  terminology  of  cases,  tenses,  and 
the  like,  should  be  employed  in  teaching  an  uninflected  and  an 
inflected  language.  Before  he  learnt  Latin,  he  coirld  not  see  why 
the  same  word  "  man  "  should  be  sometimes  said  to  be  in  the 
nominative  case  and  sometimes  in  the  objective.  After  having 
been  taught  when  to  use  homo  and  when  homincvi,  it  is  clear 
enough,  but  he  still  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  that  "  he  might, 
"  could,  would,  or  should  have  loved"  is  a  tense  in  the  same  sense 
as  amavisset.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the  question  of 
what  an  English  grammar  ought  to  be  in  the  abstract,  but  merely 
of  its  terms  and  method  as  applied  to  the  mind  of  a  boy  who  is 
suddenly  set  down  to  a  difficult  subject.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary 
to  eject  from  our  grammars — no  doubt  wonderfully  improved  of 
late  years — all  these  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural,  lists  of 
so-called  irregular  verbs,  irregular  comparisons,  and  so  foi'th. 
They  may  well  stand  there  for  purposes  of  reference;  the  objection 
is  only  to  forcing  children  to  learn  them — to  teaciiing  a  boy  his 
own  language  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  in  which  we  should 
teach  him  Latin  or  French. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  best  teacliers,  even  when  they 
required  these  things  to  be  learnt,  laid  no  great  stress  upon  theni;, 
but  were  chiefly  occupied  in  making  their  children  understand  the 
nature,  properties,  and  relations  of  the  parts  of  speech,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  diffeivnt  species  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  functions 
of  tlie  moods,  and  so  forth.  The  value  of  srch  teaching,  whether 
for  boys  who  are  to  learn  Latin  or  for  others,  does  not  need  to  be 
proved  :  in  tiie  one  case  it  is  a  good  introduction ;  in  the  other 
the  best  substitute.  I  was  often  surprised  by  the  intelligent 
answers  which  even  little  fellows  of  10  or  11  gave  to  questions  on 
these  topics;  questions  for  which,  in   some   cases,  they  could  not 

*  Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  question  whether  even  in  learning  Latin  or  French 
grammar  boys  should  be  required  to  learn  rules  by  heart. 
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have  been  prepared.     There  Is   no  better  test  of  a  teacher's  skill 
than  to  hear  him  give  a  lesson  on  this  subject.      A  man  of  the  old 
school  takes  the  book  in   liis  hands,  turns  to  page  2,  and  begins, 
*'  What  is  etymology  ?  "    "  How  many  parts  of  speech  are  there  ?" 
**  Name  them."     Requested  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  matter, 
he  proceeds  :   "  What  is  the  rule  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives?" 
"  What  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule?"  &c.  &c.     To  such  ques- 
tions the  boys  replied  in  the  words  of  the  book,  and  could,  indeed, 
reply  no  otherwise.     Questioning   them,  I  found  them  unable  to 
explain,  in  their   own  words,  the   meaning  of  the  simplest  terms 
they  had  been  using,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  except  recognize  — 
not  without  many  bad  guesses — the  nouns  and  adjectives  in   a 
passage  read  aloud.    Exceptionally  bad  schools  failed  even  in  this. 
Taking  one  school   with   another,  there  can  be  no   doubt  that 
the  teaching   of  grammar  has   grown  greatly  better  within  the 
last    15    or    20    years.       AVhat    seems   to    be    still    wanted    is   a 
clearer  conception  of  the  purposes  for  which   it  is  taught,   of  the 
parts  of  it  on  which  the  chief  stress  ought  to  be  laid,  and  of  the 
relation  which   it  ought  to   bear   to  Latin   or   French — if  these 
tongues  also  form  part  of  the  school  work.     There  may  be  many 
phenomena  of  English    etymology,  many  rules  of  English  syntax 
on  which  it  is  proper  to  exercise  a  pupil  who  will   not   study   any 
other,  yet  of  slight  consequence  to  one  who  is  intended  to  pursue 
the  study  of  some  other  language. 
Grammatical  In  some  of  the  less   conservative  schools,  it   has   now  become 

analysis.  usual  to  follow  up  the  teaching  of  grammar  by  that  of  the  analysis 

of  sentences — a  subject  on  which  the  University  local  examiners 
have  taken  under  their  especial  patronage.  Judging  from  the  per- 
formances of  the  boys  whom  I  questioned,  it  must  be,  in  the  hands  of 
a  good  teacher,  an  instrument  of  considerable  value — one  by  whose 
means  boys  may  learn  a  good  deal  of  the  elements  of  logic  without 
knowing  it.  On  the  other  hand  care  has  to  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  sink  into  a  mechanical  repetition  of  technical  terms.  In  some 
of  the  classes  which  I  questioned,  though  the  boys  were  able, 
apparently  by  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  process,  to  name  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  any  tolerably  easy  sentence,  throwing  off  to  right 
and  left  the  so-called  "  prepositional  "  and  "  adverbial  "  "  exten- 
sions," they  did  not  appear  to  have  derived  much  general  benefit 
from  it,  nor  even  to  have  approached  any  nearer  to  a  true  insight 
into  the  principles  of  language.  This  error  might  possibly  be 
corrected  by  occasionally  dropping  technical  terms  and  requiring 
the  children  to  express  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence 
in  some  other  way :  as  also  by  connecting  the  practice  of  analysis 
very  closely  with  the  teaching  of  grammar,  especially  the  grammar 
of  some  other  language  than  our  own,  instead  of  cultivating  it  as  a 
separate  art.  The  whole  thing,  however,  is  still  a  novelty,  and 
in  ten  years'  time  teachers  will  know  better  what  to  think  about 
it,  and  how  to  pursue  it. 

Of  what  is  called  the  teaching  of  the  English  language,  in  a 
higher  sense — the  philological  study  of  its  forms,  its  idioms  and 
constructions,  its  great   literary  monuments,  I  saw  too  little  to 
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enable  me  to  state  to  you  any  conclusion  respecting  either  the 
value  of  the  study,  or  the  method  that  should  be  pursued  in  cul- 
tivating it.  Many  persons  expressed  to  me  their  fear  that  little 
could  be  made  of  English  philology  without  some  knowledge  of 
German,  and  others  declared  that  the  teaching  of  English  litera- 
ture by  means  of  manuals,  with  only  a  cursory  study  of  short 
extracts  from  the  original  authors,  had  little  value,  and  readily 
degenerated  into  an  affair  of  mere  cram.  The  danger  from 
manuals  is  a  very  real  one;  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
a  prolonged  and  thorough  study  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  or 
Milton,  such  as  one  or  two  teachers  have  begun  to  introduce, 
might  be  made  agreeable  to  advanced  boys  as  vvell  as  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  question  remains,  however,  whether  ths  time  and 
pains  spent  in  this  way  might  not  be  equally  well  spent  in 
classics  or  science.  Those  who  advocate  the  study  of  English 
philology  do  so  from  the  vantage  ground  of  persons  whose  own 
philological  judgment  and  taste  has  been  formed  by  a  study  of  the 
classical  languages,  and  a  comparison  of  the  forms  of  Latin  with 
those  of  the  modern  Romance  tongues.  To  such  scholars  the  phi- 
lology of  our  own  language  is  full  of  interest  and  profit.  It  is  an 
assumption  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  so  in  anything  like  a 
similar  degree  to  a  boy  knowing  neither  one  of  the  classical 
languages  nor  any  form  of  old  Low  German,  perhaps  not  even 
modern  Hiah  German. 


VIII. — English  Composition. 

An  account  of  the  teaching  of  English  composition  in  Lan-  English  com- 
cashire  need  hardly  be  longer  than  the  well-known  chapter  upon  I'osition. 
Icelandic  snakes.  Composition  is  not  taught  in  Lancashire.  ' 
Only  in  a  very  few  schools  out  of  so  many,  and  in  them  to  no  ^'''^"'^'^^"y 
great  extent,  did  I  find  any  systematic  endeavour  to  show  boys 
how  to  use  words  and  form  sentences.  The  rest  confined  them- 
selves to  prescribing  essays  or  themes  to  be  written — a  very 
different  thing  from  training  boys  to  write  them.  The  importance 
of  the  subject,  whicther  as  a  mental  exercise  or  for  its  practical 
utility,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  the  want  of  some  little 
instruction  and  practice  in  it  most  people  go  all  their  lives  unable 
to  express  themselves  on  paper  without  clinnsiness  and  obscurity. 
Merchants  complain  that  they  seldom  find  a  boy  of  16  or  17  who 
can  write  a  plain  letter  clearly  and  grammatically — though  the 
ability  to  do  so  is  for  commercial  purposes  only  less  valuable 
than  excellence  in  penmanship  and  accounts.  In  spite  of  this 
little  or  nothing  is  done,  except  the  setting  of  themes  and  cor- 
recting them  In  a  way  which,  for  all  that  I  could  see,  does  not 
enable  a  boy  to  do  them  one  whit  better  next  time.  Little  or  no 
attempt  is  made  (except  as  aforesaid,  in  two  or  three  schools)  to 
give  him  ihc  art  of  putting  sentences  together  so  as  to  express  a 
direct  moaning  in  granmiatical  form.  In  those  schools  where  I 
gave  a  subject  for  an  essay  or  letter  the  result  was  generally  poor, 
showing  that  little  had  been  done  to  stimulate  cither   the  taste  or 
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Methods  of 

teaching 

composition. 


Causes  of  this     the  ingenuity  of  boys.     This  neglect  may   partly  be  due  to  the 
neglect.  fact  that  composition  never  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  part 

of  tlie  conventional  curriculum,  and  therefore  is  not,  like  geogra- 
phy or  arithmetic,  an  object  of  parental  care ;  partly  to  its  unde- 
niable difficulty.  Most  schoolmasters  really  don't  know  how  to 
teach  it. 

How  it  ought  to  be  taught  is  indeed  a  question  far  more  easy 
to  ptit  than  to  answer.  To  prescribe  essays  is  to  require  boys  to 
find  ideas  as  well  as  words,  and  this  double  effort,  even  if  we  avoid 
those  favourite  topics  upon  which  so  many  generations  of  unhappy 
novices  have  descanted,  friendship,  patriotism,  the  pleasures  of 
virtue,  and  the  like,  is  beyond  the  strength  of  most  minds  of 
15.  On  the  other  hand  the  practice  of  paraphrasing  a  given 
passage  of  gome  good  autlior  (a  favourite  device  in  some  schools) 
is  open  to  grave  objections.  It  obliges  boys  to  find  some  other 
words  than  those  which  are,  by  hypothesis,  the  best  that  can  be 
used  to  express  a  given  meaning,  and  therefore  directly  tends  to 
encourage  a  roundabout,  diluted,  ieeble  style — the  mock  majesty  of 
polysyllabic  penny-a-liners.  Hence  it  wottld  seem  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  begin  by  providing  the  learner  with  his  materials — the 
ideas  to  be  expressed,  apart  from  the  words  in  which  he  is  to 
express  them,  and  then  by  degrees  to  lead  him  on  until  he  is 
able,  out  of  given  sources,  to  extract  materials  for  himself.  A 
short  lecture  may  be  delivered  before  him  on  some  easy  subject, 
or  a  passage  read  aloud  from  a  book,  and  when  a  sufficiently  long 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  words  to  have  faded  from  his  memory,  while 
yet  the  ideas  remain  distinct,  he  may  be  required  to  reproduce  the 
substance  in  his  own  way.  Or  he  may  write  an  account  of  some- 
thing which  he  has  himself  seen  or  done,  the  order  being  if  neces- 
sary suggested  to  him;  or  he  may  be  sent  to  observe  some  village 
or  building  or  landscape  or  public  ceremony,  and  made  to  describe 
it  in  the  plainest,  clearest  way;  or  he  may  write  imaginary  letters 
on  prescribed  subjects.  The  great  point,  in  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  is  that  the  exercise  shall  be  made  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  shall  relate  to  something  which  an  intelligent  boy 
may  understand  and  take  an  interest  in.  Above  all,  he  must 
never  be  obliged  to  write  unless  he  has  got  something  to  siiy, 
whether  that  something  be  his  own,  or  be  stated  to  him  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  make  it  his  own. 


IX. — Mathematics. 


Endowed 
Schools. 

Private 
Schools. 

Per-centage  of  schools  teaching  it       - 

Do.          of  boys  learning  it            _             _             _ 

63 

21 

54 
16 

Mathematics.  It  is  comm.on  to  hear  three  different  objections  brought  against 

tliC  teaching  of  classics  in  schools.     Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  said, 
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are  In  the  great  majorit}'  of  cases  not  pursued  far  enongli  to  aive 

their  study  any  substantial  value,  or  bring  out  what  excellences  it 

may  have.    They  are  of  little  or  no  practical  use  in  the  v'orld, 

whether  they  be  pursued  far  or  not.     The  mental  training  which 

they  give,  admitting  its  utility,  can  be  gained  equally  well  by  a 

systematic  study  of  English  grammar,  or  by  that  of  some  modern 

language,  French,  German,  or  Italian.       No  one  of  these  three 

arguments  can  be  brought  against  mathematical  study.     Its  utility 

as    a  mental   exercise   begins   from   the   first;  some  indeed  hold 

the  elements,  when  thoroughly  handled,  to  be  the  most  valuable 

part  of  all.     Although  not  necessary  to  a  business  man,  there  are, 

nevertheless,  many  occasions  in  life  wdien  it  is  likely  to  prove  useful 

to  him,  many  other  studies  in  which  it  will  assist  him.      As  a 

means  of  mental  training  it  is  peculiar,  and  admits  no  substitute; 

nothing  else  can  equally  well  cultivate  certain  intellectual  powers 

and  habits.  All  this  being  obvious  enough,  one  might  expect  to  see 

the  claims  of  mathematics  pressed  by  tiiose  who  assail  classics,  and 

an  important  place  in  the  educational  curriculum  yielded  to  it.    In 

Lancashire,  at  least,  as  a  reference  to  the  Table  prefixed  will  show, 

the  case  is  quite  otherwise.     In  many  schools  mathematics  are  not  General  neglect 

taught;  very  little  time  is  allotted  to  the  study,  and  boys  are  not  o^ the  study. 

carried  very  far  in  it.     Most  do  not  go  Ijeyond  the  first  book  of 

Euclid  ;  very  few  indeed  go  through  the  first  six,  or  advance  in 

algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations.     It  was  not  often,  therefore, 

that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conducting  a  satisfactory  examination 

in  it ;  although  anxious  to  do  so  wherever  the  attainments  of  the 

scholars  made  it  possible.     Of  the  papers  done,  a  fair  per-centage  I^^sults  of 

might  be  pronounced  creditable,  perhaps  one  third  of  the  whole;  jq  paper 

the  rest  tolerable ;  some  few  very  bad.     But  the  state  of  the  case 

is  somewhat  worse  than  these  figiu'es  indicate,  for  there  were  many 

schools   whose  curriculum   is  adorned  by  the   names  of  geometry 

and  algebra,  where  the  masters  preferred  that  their  boys  should 

not  be  examined,  alleging  that  they  had  not  gone  far  enough,  and 

had  not  been  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  subject  to  make 

it  fair  to  put  them  to  the  test.     I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  more 

than  20  per  cent,  of  the  schools  professing  to  teach  mathematics 

{i.e.  about   1 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  schools)  teach  it 

to  any  purpose. 

The  work  done  on  paper  was  for  the  most  part  solid  and  accu- 
rate. Propositions  set  directly  out  of  Euclid  were  often  done 
with  much  care  and  neatness;  on  the  other  hand  there  was, 
except  in  one  or  two  schools,  an  almost  total  absence  of  ingenuity 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  any  problem  or  theorem,  deducible  from 
Euclid,  for  which  a  proof  had  to  be  discovered.  The  excellence 
of  one  school  in  particular  seemed  to  me  to  show  that  more  might 
have  been  done  by  the  rest  than  1  should  otherwise  have  ventured 
to  hope  for. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  examination  papers  done  by  the 
boys  with  such  observations  as  I  was  able  to  make  in  questioning 
the  boys,  or  hearing  tlicni  questioned  ])y  their  teachers,  I  was  led 
to  form  the   impression   that   the   teaching  of  mathematics,  as  at 
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present  conducted,  is  susceptible  of  considerable  improvements. 
And  I  found  ihis  to  be  also  the  opinion  of  many  schoolmasters  of 
ability  wiiose  views  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inquiring. 
Defects  There   are,  it  would  seem,  three  points  in  which  it  is  most  fre- 

observable  in      queatly  defective. 

Teometry.  ^*   Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in  laying  the  foundation.     The 

Superficial  definitions,  postulates,  and  axioms,  which  a  boy  ought  to  know  as 
treatment  of  the  he  knows  his  multiplication  table,  are  often  imperfectly  remembered 
rudiments—  q^  understood.  Often  there  is  little  notion  of  the  difference  be- 
axioms  and  so  tweeu  an  axiom  and  a  definition,  or  between  a  theorem  and  a 
forth.  problem.     And  although   it  may   be   well  not   to  puzzle  a   boy 

at  starting  with  the  metaphysics  of  the  subject,  it  is  surely  both 
possible  and  expedient  to  call  his  attention,  when  he  has  made 
some  little  progress,  to  the  nature  of  deductive  proof,  and  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests;  leading  him  to  compare  the 
evidence  of  a  geometrical  theorem  with  that  of  a  law  of  physics, 
or  a  fact  in  history. 
Slavish  adhe-  2.  The  Staple  of  the  work  to  be  done,  in  geometry,  is  of  course 
rence  to  the  ^he  learning  and  saying  the  propositions  as  they  stand  in  Euclid.* 
fi-mres  given  in  ^^^  some  of  the  less  advanced  schools,  endowed  as  well  as  private, 
the  text-book,  the  old  useless  fashion  prevails  of  making  the  boy  get  up  and  re- 
peat what  he  has  evidently  learnt  by  heart.  Sometimes  a  figure 
is  not  drawn  at  all ;  or  if  it  is,  the  accustomed  letters  are  always 
put  in  the  accustomed  places.  Of  course  as  soon  as  an  examiner 
shifts  these  letters,  or  turns  the  figure  upside  down,  or  makes  some 
perfectly  immaterial  alteration  in  the  construction,  the  boy  is 
bewildered  and  comes  to  a  stop  ;  the  master  explaining,  in  an 
aiisi'ieved  tone,  that  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  it  accordins;  to 
the  way  or  with  the  letters  given  in  the  book,  he  could  have  done 
it  quite  correctl}'.  Such  ignorance  as  this  is  now  happily  rare, 
and  would  disappear  in  any  school  visited  from  time  to  time  by 
a  regular  examiner.  And  against  it  must  be  set  the  exceptionally 
good  teaching  to  be  found  in  a  few  schools,  where  the  master 
requires  the  boys  to  explain  every  step  of  the  process,  throws  them 
back  on  former  propositions  for  their  proof,  or  himself,  it  may  be, 
requires  them  to  vary  the  construction. 
Neglect  of  3.  Connected  with    the  tendency  to  stick  too    closely  to    the 

deductions.  book,  and  make  too  little  of  geometrical  method  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  training,  is  the  general  neglect  of  deductions,  or,  as 
others  call  them,  deducibles.  When  one,  however  easy,  was 
proposed  to  a  class,  even  a  fairly  good  class,  the  master  seldom 
consented  to  their  trying  it,  saying  that  he  never  gave  such  an 
exercise,  it  was  too  difficult.  It  is,  no  doubt,  harder  to  solve  a 
deduction  than  to  learn  and  repeat  a  proposition,  and  some  boys 
might  perhaps  never  succeed  in  doing  them  at  all.  But  this  is 
only  a  reason  for  setting  easy  ones,  and  for  giving  the  boys  some 
idea  how  to  go  to  work  on  them.  As  to  the  value  of  the  exercise, 
intellectually  considered,  there  was  a  general  agreement.  It  is 
the  only  satisfactory  measure  of  a  boy's  knowledge  of  Euclid,  for  it 

*  I  heard  one  teacher  speak  with  approbation  of  the  French  system  of  teaching  into 
Euclid,  but  practical  geometry.     But  no  one  seems  to  have  tried  this  method. 
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requires  him  to  apply  foregone  propositions  :  it  is  the  best  test  of  his 
intelligence  of  the  deduciive  meihod  and  the  nature  of  demonstra- 
tive proof,  since  instead  of  passivelj'  following,  as  he  does  when  he 
repeats  a  proposition  out  of  the  book,  lie  is  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources, required  to  invent,  and  to  examine  the  validity  of  what  he 
has  invented.  Many  boys  appear  to  find  geometry  dull  just  because 
no  appeal  is  made  to  their  own  ingenuity ;  such  boys,  if  they 
possess  any  mathematical  capacity,  would  have  their  interest  in 
the  study  quickened  by  the  occasional  stimulus  of  independent 
work,  and  the  pleasures  of  discovery.  Of  course  such  an  exercise 
would  always  be  in  great  measure  optional;  that  is  to  say,  no  boy 
ought  ever  to  be  punished  for  not  succeeding  in  a  deduction,  as 
he  mio-ht  be  for  not  learning  his  Euclid.  But  it  would  be  as  fair 
to  reward  the  talent  and  diligence  of  a  boy  wlio  did  succeed,  as  it 
is  to  give  prizes  for  verse  composition,  a  thing  for  which  many 
boys  have  no  capacity  whatever. 

Algebra  holds,  in  schools  of  the  second  order,  a  place  even  lower  Algebra, 
than  that  of  geometry;  and  but  few  of  those  who  enter  upon  it 
I'eacli  the  point  where  its  chief  interest  begins  —  the  solution  of 
equations.  Its  value  as  an  educational  discipline,  like  that  of 
geometry,  is  generally  lose  sight  of  Rules  are  given  but  not  the 
reasons  for  the  rule;  it  is  therefore  only  by  dint  of  great  natural 
cleverness  that  a  boy  becomes  master  of  the  processes,  and  able  to 
apply  them  in  cases  to  which  the  rule  does  not  expressly  refer. 

Of  the  higher  mathematics  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  there  Algebraic 
are  not  more  than  six  or  seven  schools  in  the  county  in  which  a  geometiy : 
class  can  be  found  regularly  working  at  them.      Several  of  these,     ^  ^  ^   ^' 
Rossall  for  instance,  and  the  Lancaster  Grammar  School  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  higlily  at  Cambridge  by  the  performances 
of  their  pupils. 

In  some  of  the  country  endowed  schools,  places  giving  for  the  Mensm-ation. 
most  part  a  purely  elementar}'  education,  mensuration  is  taught  to 
one  or  two  of  the  farmers'  sons,  of  course  solely  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  in  an  unscientific  form.     They  do  not  seem,  so  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  to  leai'n  enough  to  turn  it  to  any  good  account. 

I  heard  no  sufficient  reason  assigned  for  the  neglect  of  mathe-  Causes  of  the 
matical  studies  in  Lancashire,  and  can  therefore  only  ascribe  it  to  ^^T^'^^^sed state 
1  •  1  •        •         I  •  1  •   1     •  .r  •      1  „  o^  mathe- 

the  aversion  to  everytliing  in  education  which  is  not  "  practical     matical  study. 

in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word.  Against  this  tendency,  so 
strong  in  a  mercantile  community,  Latin  has  partly  held  its 
ground,  being  already  in  possession,  and  being  supposed  to  mark 
the  gentleman.  Mathematics,  having  no  such  anchor,  has  failed 
to  stem  the  current,  and  even  its  practical  utility,  since  not  always 
of  the  directest  kind,  has  been  generally  forgotten. 

Tlie  unsatisfactory  condition  of  geometry  and  algebra,  in  the 
schools  where  they  are  actually  taught,  may  be  more  easily  ex- 
plained. 

Most  of  these,  excepting  of  course  those  six  or  seven  already 
mentioned,  look  only  to  one  thing,  and  are  more  than  sufficiently 
blessed  if  they  attain  it,  the  {)ossession  of  a  Cambridge  man.  What 
his  degree  is  they  sometimes  inquire;  v.hat  his  gift  of  teaching  is, 
scarcely  ever.     The  liead  master,  himself  rarely  a  mathemotician. 
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feels  that  he  has  done  all  that  Fate  or  parents  can  require,  anrl  is 
ready  to  meet  every  question  with  one  answer,  "  ]\Iy  mathematical 
master,  sir,  is  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge  College." 

X. — Latin, 


, 

Endowed 
Schools. 

Private 
Schools. 

Per-centage  of  schools  teaching  it       - 

Do.         of  boys  learning  it            -            -            - 

82 
41 

68 
26 

Different 
classes  of 
schools  teach- 
ing Latin. 


There  are  in  Lancashire  three  sets  of  schools  in  all  of  which  Latin 
is  taught,  but  taught  with  a  quite  different  object.  First,  we  have 
those  whose  instruction  is  directed  towards  the  universities,  and  \\\ 
which  classics  therefore  reign  supreme,  all  other  subjects  being  .sub- 
ordinated to  them.  To  these  belong  Rossal,  Stonyhurst,  the  lioyal 
Listituiion  School  in  Liverpool,  the  upper  school  of  th.e  Liverpool 
College,  and  two  or  three  of  the  chief  grammar  schools  of  the  county, 
especially  those  of  Manchester  and  Lancaster.  Next  comes  a  much 
larger  class,  including  most  town  grammar  schools,  and  some 
expensive  private  schools,  where  Latin  is  taught  partly  in  deference 
to  tradition,  partly  because  it  is  considered  necessary  to  a  gentle- 
man. Lastly,  there  are  other  schools,  private  and  endowed,  in 
which  some  vestiges  of  classical  teaching  linger,  four  or  five  boys 
out  of  forty  or  fifty  learning  the  accidence  and  getting  so  far  as  to 
read  Ccesar  and  stumble  through  a  few  lines  of  Virgil.  Even  this 
modicum  is  supposed  to  confer  dignity  on  the  school,  and  gratities 
a  parent  somewhat  more  ambitious  than  his  fellows.  It  is  of  course 
almost  without  effect  on  the  general  character  of  such  schools,  and 
may  practically  be  dismissed  from  further  consideration.  In  the 
schools  of  the  first  class,  on  the  other  hand,  the  classical  system  is 
in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  schools  reported  upon  by  the 
Commission  of  1861,  with  whose  character  and  working  every  one 
is  well  acquainted.  In  treating  therefore  of  the  quality  of  Latin 
teaching  in  Lancashire,  the  defects  at  present  observable  in  it,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  attacked  and  defended,  it  is  chieiiy  to 
the  intermediate  or  semi-classical  schools  that  the  attention  of  an 
inquirer  must  be  directed,  to  those  schools  in  which  Latin  occupies 
about  as  much  of  the  learner's  time  as  does  arithmetic.  It  is  to 
these  that  the  observations  I  have  to  make  will  mainly  refer. 
The  subject  of  classical  teaching  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  and 
culties  in  treat-  ^^^  most  difficult  upon  which,  in  describing  the  present  state  of 
tefching.^^^^*^^  instruction  in  Lancashire,  it  is  necessary  to  touch : — the  most 
serious,  because  the  first  question  now  asked  about  every  scliool 
to  be  founded  or  every  curriculum  of  studies  to  be  set  in  operation, 
is  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  include  Latin: — the  most  difficult, 
because  its  discussion  is  conducted  on  peculiar  and,  so  to  speak,  in- 
commensurable grounds.  Its  enemies  object  that  it  is  useless  for 
practical  purposes  ;  its  advocates  reply  that  from  nothing  else  can 
such  mental  discipline  be  obtained.     What  this  mental  discipline 
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consists  in  is  a  matter  that  may  be  argued  for  ever  a  priori,  but 
towards  the  determining  of  whose  merits  experiment  and  otlier  prac- 
tical tests  have  done  little  or  nothing.  Moreover  very  few  people 
can  bring  themselves  to  argue  the  question  with  impartiality  and 
a  strict  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  argument.  Parents  see 
only  the  practical  side  of  the  matter;  teachers  who  are  themselves 
classical  scholars  look  at  it  through  the  medium  of  their  own  pride 
or  their  own  enthusiasm  :  even  feelings  of  a  very  different  order 
are  imported  into  it,  and  it  is  discussed,  like  so  many  other  things 
in  vigorous  Lancashire,  almost  as  a  political  question.  In  this 
conflict  of  opinion  and  testimony  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  clear  view  of 
the  points  at  issue;  still  more  hard  to  satisfy  one's  self  respecting 
them  ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  great  reluctance  that  I  venture  to 
approach  the  subject  at  all. 

The  first  phenomenon  which  strikes  a  person  who  examines  boys  Slowness  with 
in  Latin  is  the  slowness  with  which  they  seem  to  learn  it.     This  is  which  Latin  is 
also  one  of  the  principal  accusations  brought  against  it  as  a  branch  ^^^^^^ 
of  instruction ;  and   that  not  without  reason.      A  boy  who  goes  Quantity  of 
through  a  complete  classical  course  at  school,  beginning  the  Latin  time  speut 
grammar  at  eight,  and  going  to  the  universit}'^  at  eighteen,  spends  '^Po°  it. 
at  least  12,000,  perhaps  15,000  hours  in  the  study.     A  boy  in  one 
of  the  Lancashire  semi-classical  grammar  schools  probably  begins 
Latin  at  nine,  and  goes  on  with  it  till  sixteen,  spending   each  day 
from  two  to  three  hours  on  Latin  alone,  and  in  the  course  of  these 
seven  years  not  less  than  4,000    hours.     At  the  end  of  this  time,  Results  in  the 
a  boy  of  rather  more  than  average   abilities  and  industry  is  able,  caseofw-hoHy 
in  the  former  case,  to  write  passable  Latin  and  Greek  verses  and  semi-dassical 
indifferent  Latin  prose.     He  can  translate   Cicero  with  fjicility,  schools. 
and  make  something  of  ^Eschylus  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  and 
a  commentary.      He  has  ideas,  though  not  very  clearly  defined, 
respecting  the  use  of  Latin  moods  and  Greek  particles;   but  of  the 
philology  of  these  languages  in  a  higher  sense  he  knows  only  one 
or  two  isolated  facts,     In  the  latter  case  he  can  do  little  prose  and 
no  verse:  can  but  just  construe  Cicero  or  Homer  (the  latter  with 
a  dictionary),  and  has  never  heard  of  philology.     The  price  paid  in 
time  and  labour  for  these  attainments  seems  to  parents  rather  a 
high   one,   and  schoolmasters  are  puzzled  to  explain  why  so  many 
years  should  be  needed  to  do  so  little. 

Of  tiic  many  reasons  assigned,  two  appear  to  be  just,  and  are  Causes  of  the 
certainly  sufhcient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.      Firstlv.    Since  lr-<i"<^°'ly  to 
it  is  with  Latin  that  the  severer  part  of  a  boy's  education  begins,  faiiure. 
the  diflficulty  which  would  in  any  case  be  felt  in  bringing  him  into 
working  order,  and  accustoming  his  mind  to  continuous  attention 
and  exertion,  is  felt   first  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  and  therefore 
unjustly  charged  on  it  as  if  peculiar  to  it.      Secondly,  Latin  is  still, 
in    spite  of    the    experience  of  so   many  centuries,  taught  in  an 
unintelligent   and  wasteful   way.     As  a  language  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  a  boy  can  be  set  to  learn,  so  is  it  also  that  in  which 
his  failure  and  ignorance  are  most  easily  detected ;  since  he  can 
neither  translate  nor  compose  without  remembering  a  good  manv 
grannnatical   facts   and   applying,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a 
variety  of  grammatical  principles.     The   structure  of  Latin,  so 
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Defects  and 
omissions  in 
Latin  teaching 
as  at  present 
practised. 


1.  System  of 
working  at  the 
grammar 
■without 


unlike  our  own  analytic  English,  increases  this  difficulty  and 
makes  it  the  more  needful  that  every  pains  should  be  taken 
to  smooth  the  learner's  path.  The  lessons  should  not  be  too 
long;  the  exercises  should  be  carefully  graduated;  no  terms 
of  art  should  be  used  witliout  giving  some  explanation  of  their 
meaning ;  the  pupil  should  be  kept  from  falling  into  blind  imi- 
tation and  thoughtless  repetition ;  above  all,  the  teacher  should 
be  always  on  his  guard  against  believing  that  a  familiarity  with 
rules  and  forms  is  in  itself  of  any  educational  value.  All  this 
seems  obvious  enough,  but  it  is  just  what  was  not  done  in  the  last 
generation,  and  what  to  a  great  extent  is  not  done  even  now.  In 
most  of  the  minor  schools,  teachers  value  a  knowledge  of  the 
accidence  above  everything  else,  and  talk  of  cultivating  the 
memory  as  if  the  memory  was  not  the  easiest  of  all  faculties  to 
cultivate,  and  the  one  which  might  be  cultivated  in  a  hundred 
ways  more  profitable  than  this  barren  repetition  of  declensions 
and  conjugations.  And  in  schools  of  every  grade  the  methods  of 
teaching  Latin  are  still  chargeable  with  serious  faults  and  still 
more  serious  omissions — faults  and  omissions,  wliich  often  as  they 
have  been  noted  already  by  educational  reformers,  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  enumerate. 

(1.)  It  is  still  common  to  take  a  boy  through  the  Latin 
grammar  without  giving  him  any  exercises  in  translating  and 
retranslating — in  fact  without  bringing  the  simplest  Latin  sentence 
before  him  at  all.  Declension  after  declension  is  committed  to 
memory,  and  conjugation  after  conjugation,  while  yet  he  is  never 
confronted  by  any  actual  nouns  or  verbs,  as  they  are  used  in 
speech  or  writing.  He  learns,  it  may  be,  all  the  rules  of  syntax 
before  he  has  any  notion  what  a  case  is,  much  less  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  a  particular  set  of  verbs  or  adjectives  govern  it. 
This  is  as  if  we  were  to  teach  botany  to  a  boy  who  had  never  seen 
a  flower;  or  drive  him  through  Euclid  without  permitting  him  to 
look  at  a  visible  circle  or  triangle.  The  pupil  can  of  course  attach 
no  meaning  to  the  words  which  he  learns  by  rote;  Latin  grammar 
is  to  him  a  confused  jargon  :  for  he  discerns  no  connexion  between 
it  and  anything  already  known,  never  dreaming  that  it  is  only  a 
summary  of  forms  and  principles  similar  to  those  which  he  is  using 
in  his  own  language.  The  first  sensation  of  any  but  the  dullest 
mind  so  treated,  is  perplexity  and  annoyance;  an  effort  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about ;  disappointment  and  the  painful  feeling  of 
labour  useless  because  apparently  resultless.  Soon  this  state 
passes  into  another  and  a  much  worse  one;  the  wish  to  discern  a 
meaning  disappears  ;  and  the  fatal  habit  is  contracted  of  remember- 
ing without  imderstanding — a  habit  which  no  care  can  afterwards 
eradicate.  Why  such  a  practice  should  continue  to  exist  it  is  very 
hard  to  see.  Sometimes  it  is  mere  adherence  to  custom  on  the 
part  of  teachers  who  were  so  taught  themselves,  and  know  no 
better.  Sometimes  again  it  is  because  the  teacher,  who  feels  that 
when  exercises  are  intermixed  with  the  learning  of  the  accidence, 
explanations  must  be  given,  shuns  the  trouble  of  explaining,  and 
thinks  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  Whatever  the  cause,  it 
is  a  system  which  all  the  ablest  teachers  whom  I  met  agreed  in 
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contlemninfT.     Nothing,  in  their  opinion,  did  so  much   to   make 
Latin  hateful  to  the  boy,  and  to  destroy  the  tone  of  his  mind. 

(2.)  An  error  more  common  if  less   serious   than   the  last,  and  -■  Superabun- 
not  confined,  like  it,  to  old-fashioned  schools,  is   the   superabun-  ^^^  ^^JJ^^^ 
dance    of    rules    with   which    the   pupil's    memory    is    burdened,  rated  estimate 
Among  rules  {i.e.  formulas   to  be  learnt  by  heart)  we   may  distin-  of  their  value. 
guish  two  classes ;  rules  expressing  mtelligible  principles,  whether 
of  Latin  grammar   or   of  grammar  generally:   and  rules  statino- 
grammatical  facts,  matters  of  mere  Latin  usage.      As   regards  the 
former,  it  is  not  only  obvious,   but   hackneyed   to   urge  that  it  is  Their  function : 
better  the  boy  learn   the  principle   than  the  rule,  and  in  fact  that  (^n  ^^^^^  ^-^^^^ 
there  is   no  gain  in   his   knowing   the   rule   unless    he  knows  the  express  an 
principle.     But  in   most  schools   the  rule  is   still   the  only  thino-  intelligible 
regarded,  partly  because  the  teacher  has  himself  never  thought  of  prf^^g^ 
the    reason,  partly  because  it   seems  so  much    easier,  as  for  tlie 
moment  it  is  easier  both  for   himself  and   for  the  boy,  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  form  of  knowledge,  to   pretend   that  the  shell  is 
the  kernel.      In  the  end,  to  be  sure,  this   turns  out  to  have  been  a 
mistake.      Not    only  does   the  learner  find  it  more   diflicult  and 
disagreeable  to  remember  rules  when  they  are  presented  as  purely 
arbitrary :   he   fails  to  apply  them   in   translating  and   composing, 
and  has   to    be   constantly   reminded   of  the  actual  application  of 
words  which   he  can   readily  repeat.     To   take  the  most    familiar 
examples,  every  boy  can  say  the  rule  about  the  agreement  of  verbs 
with  their  nominatives.     But  there  is  no  mistake  which  he  is  more 
likely  to  make   in  construing  than   to  join  a  singular  verb  with  a 
plural  noun,  or  vice  versa.     Usually  this  comes  not  from  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  rule,  but  from  mere   heedlessness,  natural 
enough  among  young  boys,  in  applying  it :  yet  such  heedlessness 
would    be    far    less    common    if   the    master,    instead   of   simply 
giving  the    rule,   had   made   the  principle  or  fact — call   it  which 
we  will — expressed  by  the   rule   so  familiar   to  the  pupil   that  he 
needed  no  rule   to   remember   it  by.     So  again  with  the  rule  res- 
pecting the  agreement  of  a  relative  with  its  antecedent.     When  I 
asked  boys,  "In  what  does  the  relative  agree  with  its  antecedent?" 
they  generally   answered,  "In   number,  gender,  and  case,"  and  it 
was  necessary  to  take  an  example  and  put  several  leading  questions 
in  ordei  to  bring  them  right.     But  when  desired  to  give  the  Latin 
rule,  the  same  boys  rattled  off"  "  Kelativus  cum  antecedente  con- 
cordat numero  genere  et  persona"  without  a   moment's  reflection, 
showing  plainly  enough  that  the  form  of  words  had  lain   dormant 
and    useless   in    their    minds.      Not  that  any  one  would  declare 
rules  to  be  in   themselves    eitiier    useless   or  hurtful :   when   once 
firmly  associated  with  a  principle  or  fact  exi)lained  and   mastered 
they  hell)  '^''^  ^^^J  ^°  keep  hold  of  the  fact  and  the  reason  togetlier; 
and  in  so  I'ar  are  a  valuable  aid  to  an  inconstant  memory.*     The 

*  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  some  boys  who  have  such  an  inaptitude  for  princi  • 
pics  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  time  and  patience  in  explaining  the  reasons 
even  of  simple  rules— boys  in  wbose  minds  one  must  be  content  to  let  a  rule  stand 
like  a  dry  stick  in  a  liedge  ;  requiring  them  only  to  repeat  it  and  refer  to  it  the 
cases  \rhich  they  meet  M-ith  in  their  reading.     But  after  all  such  boys  are  exceptions. 
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error  seems   rallier  to   be  in  requiring  llic  boy  first   to   learn    by 
heart,  and  then,  if  at  all,  to  compreiiend,  instead   of  first  making 
sure  by  repented  questioning  and   the  handling  of  examples  that 
he  understands  the  matter,  and  then,  as  a  necessary  concession  to 
the  weakness  of  his  mind,  suffering  him  to  snm  up  the  facts  in  an 
easily  remembered  formula, 
(i)  vrherethey       The  other  class  of  rules  includes  such  as  state  mere  usages  pecu- 
express  a  set  of  jj^^,.  ^^^  Latin,  and  therefore  either  less  susceptible  or  unsusceptible 
an  arbitrary-       of  an  explanation  which  boys  can  enter  into.     Such,  for  instance, 
usage  peculiar    are  the  rules  regarding  gender  and  prosodial  quantity  ;    or  those 
to  Latin.  enumerating  verbs  which  govern  the  genitive  and  the  dative  case 

respectively.  Here  are  many  phenomena  of  which  we  can  give 
no  rational  account,  such  as  a  boy  ma\'  comprehend,  yet  which  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  remember  that  he  may  translate  and 
compose  correctly.  But  some  of  my  informants  held  that  even 
these  are  learned  more  easily  and  to  better  purpose  by  usage  and 
frequent  examples  than  by  committing  lists  to  memory  ;  and  liiey 
argued  with  great  apparent  reason  against  the  wearisome  minute- 
ness of  the  rules  now  commonly  in  use,  and  the  long  lists  of 
exceptions  wherewith  the  learner's  memory  is  overburdened.  "  It 
"  is  better,"  they  continued,  that  a  boy  should  learn  less  of  these 
"  things,  so  that  he  learn  that  little  well ;  better  even  that  he  should 
"  sometimes  make  mistakes  in  the  gender  of  a  noun,  or  put  the 
"  dative  instead  of  the  genitive  after  a  particular  adjective,  than 
"  that  h.e  should  be  tired  and  confused  in  getting  by  heart  a 
*'  multitude  of  facts  devoid  of  educational  value  (since  purely 
"  arbitrary),  and  such  as  he  can  learn  well  enough  when  they 
*'  actually  come  before  him  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  Kxcep- 
"  tions  are  of  all  things  the  most  difficult  to  learn,  since  they 
"  contradict  the  rule  in  which  the  mind  has  but  just  begun  to 
*'  rest  satisfied,  and  since  there  is  seldom  anything  rational  to 
"  remember  them  by.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  heart  of  a 
"  beginner  sinks  in  him  in  toiling  through  a  maze  of  details  to 
"  whici)  the  teacher  gives  liim  no  clue." 

Hov,-  much  weight  is  to  be  given  to  these  views  it  is  for  persons 
of  educational  experience  to  decide.  Yet  without  even  possessing 
that  experience  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  rules  are 
now  too  numerous  and  too  minute:  that  they  are  frequently 
trusted  in  to  the  neglect  of  explanations  and  practice  by  example  ; 
and  that  they  sometimes  perplex  or  obscure  what  they  were  meant 
to  make  clear.*  Especially  in  the  case  of  boys  whose  Latin  is 
to  stop  at  the  age  of  15  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that 
grammars  should  be  short,  clear,  and  direct,  giving  nothing  which 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  even  the  most  rough  and  ready 
kno\vledL''e  of  the  )an2i;ua2;e.     Those  now  in  use  are  over  the  head 

*  For  example,  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that  the  elaborate  rules  to  be  found  in 
most  grammars,  respecting  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  with  the  relative  qui 
and  with  certain  conjunctions  might  be  omitted.  Scarce  a  boy  understands  them 
fully :  the  time  he  spends  in  learning  them  would  be  better  spent  in  working  through 
well-selected  examples.  For  a  student  of  1 6  they  may  have  their  value,  but  the  point 
which  I  desire  to  put  is  that  the  grammar  which  suits  a  student  of  16  and  upwards 
does  not  suit  the  boy  of  10  or  12, 
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not  only  of  the  boy  in  commercial  schools,  but  very  often  of  his 
teacher  also. 

(3.)  Sufficient  pains  are  not  taken  to  make  the  pupil  under- 
stand the  facts,  principles,  or  rules  which  he  learns.  Of  course  3.  "Want of 
the  better  teachers  usually  give  a  word  of  explanation  when  they  proper  ex- 
hear  the  boy  repeat  a  rule,  and  answer  any  question  which  he  puts  ^^dof^^y 
respecting  its  meaning.  But  this  Is  not  enough  for  beginners,  in  appeal  to  the 
whose  minds  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  grammar  have  not  yet  pupil's  intelli- 
becn  formeci.  To  make  sure  that  a  boy  has  mastered  anything, 
he  should  be  required  not  only  to  reproduce  tbe  explanation  in 
his  own  words  and  his  own  way,  but  to  apply  in  concrete  cases 
the  abstract  principle  given  him,  inventing,  if  need  be,  examples 
for  himself.  Even  then  a  teacher  cannot  rest  satisfied  :  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  two  the  clear  outlines  of  the  explanation  will 
have  become  dim  and  blurred  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  it  will 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  from  the  beginning. 
The  fear  of  this  iteration,  and  still  more  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
what  explanations  amount  to,  seem  to  deter  many  teachers  from 
attempting  it.  They  declai'e  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to 
make  the  learner  comprehend  everything,  forgetting  that  time 
is  in  the  end  saved  by  whatever  leads  him  to  use  his  reason,  and 
that  for  every  principle  that  is  firmly  and  clearly  gi'asped,  the 
learning  of  those  that  follow  becomes  proportionately  easier.  They 
believe  tliat  to  get  at  the  foundation  and  ultima  ratio  of  the  rules 
of  syntax  we  must  travel  into  the  domain  of  metaphysics  and  logic, 
and  insist  that  with  most,  if  not  with  all,  boys  such  explanation  is 
out  of  the  question.  This  may  be  quite  true ;  but  it  is  to  mistake 
what  is  practically  needed.  Between  the  investigations  conducted 
by  a  scientific  student  of  language  and  the  explanations,  illus- 
trations, and  suggestions  by  which  a  boy  of  10  or  12  will  be 
benefited,  there  is  a  wide  interval.  With  the  boy  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, even  were  it  possible,  to  go  back  to  first  principles  in  order 
to  help  him  to  comprehend  a  phenomenon  as  actually  happening. 
Sometimes,  yet  not  often,  what  is  called  a  philosophical  (i.e. 
rational)  explanation  may  be  given  to  him,  or  rather  educed  from 
him  by  the  method  of  question  and  suggestion,  and  a  skilful 
teacher  in  giving  it  will  readily  see  at  what  point  he  begins  to 
fatigue  the  pupiTs  mind  or  overshoot  his  capacity  lor  absti"act 
thought.  But  more  often  it  is  enough  to  make  him  realize  in  a 
practical  manner  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  employed — 
such  terms  as  case,  mood,  tense,  agreement,  government,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  in  giving  any  r.ew  rule  or  principle  to  point  out  wliatevcr 
analogy  can  be  discovered  to  it  in  something  which  he  knows 
already,  showing  by  copious  Illustrations  its  practical  bearing. 
Thus  even  those  matters  whereof  no  explanation  can  be  given, 
idioms,  I  mean,  and  abnormal  usages,  may  be  so  taught  as  to  be  importance  of 
remembcret!  not  blindly,  but  with  an  appreciation  of  their  pkicc  in  introducing 
the  language,  and  an  intelligent  cftbit  to  compare  them  with  like  ^^y^Y^ihe^' 
phenomena  in  English  or  rrench.  Altliuugh  there  is  nothing  languages. 
which  clears  the  learner's  path  more  than  tiie  habit  of  refeiring 
him  to  liis  own  tongue,  and  showing  v.herein   il  agrees  with  and 
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wherein  it  differs  from  Latin,  most  boys  are  left  to  find  out  all  this 
for  themselves,  or  more  probably  to  puzzle  themselves  over  it  in 
vain.  The  difference,  for  instance,  between  an  inflected  and  un- 
inflected  language  is  the  source  of  much  perplexity  to  beginners. 
Why  musa  and  musam  should  both  be  rendered  in  English  by 
one  and  the  same  word,  and  how  the  one  word  amavisset  ?\\ovM\.  re- 
quire four  or  five  words  to  translate  it  into  English  ;  why  there  are 
distinctions  of  gender  in  Latin  and  none  (apparently)  in  English, 
and  what  the  gender  of  adjectives  means — these  questions  and 
others  like  them  perplex  many  an  intelligent  boy,  and  disgust  him 
with  what  he  thinks  an  insoluble  riddle.  Meantime  the  teacher  sees 
no  difficulty  in  them  and  passes  them  over  without  remark. 

4.  Neglect  of  (4.)  The  advisability  of  making  boys  begin  atoncetoturn  English 
the  practice  of  sentences  into  Latin  as  well  as  Latin  into  English  is  recognized 
turning  ng-  •  ^jj  ^j^  hest  scliools,  and  modern  exercise-books  are  o-enerally 
lisn  into  Liatm.  ,.i  ••  ii  ^  • 

lormed  upon    this  plan,  exercises  in  each  language   alternating. 

But  when  the  pupil  passes  after  some  months  out  of  the  exercise 
book  into  a  Delectus  or  Anthologia,  perhaps  into  Caesar  or 
Cornelius  Nepos,  the  practice  of  writing  Latin  is  frequently 
allowed  to  dwindle  down  into  a  short  weekly  exercise.  This 
seems  to  be  a  misfortune  in  every  regard.  If  it  desired  to  make 
the  boy  a  thorough  scholar,  there  is  no  accomplishment  more 
essential  than  the  writing  of  correct  Latin,  nor  any  which  he  needs 
to  practice  more  assiduously.  If  he  is  only  to  receive  that  pass- 
able knowledge  of  the  classics  which  can  be  attained  before  15  or 
16,  no  other  exercise  will  so  quickly  make  him  at  home  in  the 
structure  of  the  language  and  give  him  a  command  over  its  voca- 
bulary. A  clever  boy  may  often  translate  from  Latin  with 
tolerable  success  by  looking  up  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  and 
conjecturing  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  from  them,  without 
possessing  any  sound  knowledge  of  the  construction.  But  in 
Its  value.  turning  English — even  the  simplest  piece  of  English — into  Latin, 

not  only  are  the  words  more  firmly  impressed  upon  the  memor}', 
but  a  variety  of  rules  and  principles  are  at  every  moment  brought 
into  exercise,  which  cannot  be  applied  without  being  understood, 
and  cannot  be  understood  without  serious  thought.* 

There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  teacliers 
whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting,  no  training  in 
accuracy  and  judgment  better  than  this,  and  no  means  half  so 
adequate  of  gaining  a  real  power  over  and  sympathy  with  the 
language.  The  only  objection  urged  against  its  employment  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  is  its  difficulty.  Now  this  diffi- 
culty, though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  generally  exaggerated. 
Schoolmasters  who  are  themselves  good  scholars  are  apt  to  judge 


*  Of  the  higher  benefits  of  the  exercise,  I  do  not  speak — its  influence  in  cultivating 
the  taste,  in  giving  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  language  ;  in  forcing 
the  composer  to  weigh  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  he  is  to  render,  so  that  he 
may  present  the  same  substance  imder  a  different  form.  These  the  advanced 
student  will  know  how  to  value  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of 
boys  of  14,  unless  particularly  intelligent  or  particularly  well  taught. 
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of  their  boys  by  themselves,  and  to  value  only  that  sort  of  work 
which  has  some  merit  and  interest  in  their  own  eyes.  They  think 
it  a  small  thing  that  a  boy  should  turn  plain  English  into  plain 
rough  Latin  :  they  set  him  down  to  a  piece  of  highly  wrought 
English, — a  speech  or  a  moral  essay,  and  require  him  to  turn  it 
into  highly  wrought  Latin,  introducing  as  many  idiomatic  turns 
as  he  can,  striving  to  copy  the  style  and  manner  of  one  of  the 
great  classical  authors.  The  result  is  generally  ludicrous.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  Ciceronian  rhetoric,  but  few 
men  can  do  it  at  20,  much  less  then  at  15.  And  teachers,  since 
they  do  not  get  this  which  they  value,  seem  to  overlook  the 
advantages  of  a  much  humbler  and  plainer  style  of  Latin  com- 
position. Why  should  not  the  pupil,  after  going  through  the 
elementary  exercise  books,  be  every  day  required  to  turn  three  or  Method  in 
four  detached  English  sentences  into  correct,  but  not  ambitious  ^'^ic'i  i*  should 
Latin,  until  he  came  to  know  a  good  many  words  and  had 
acquired  some  idea  of  syntactical  arrangements  ?  Then,  after 
some  months,  he  might  be  given  a  short  and  easy  passage  of  some 
English  author — the  easier  the  better — which  he  should  translate 
in  the  same  plain  and  direct  way,  aiming  at  clearness  and 
accuracy  I'ather  than  at  idiomatic  graces,  and  nowise  attemptino- 
to  reproduce  Tacitus  or  Livy.  To  the  success  of  the  experiment 
it  would  be  essential  that  this  should  be  done  frequentlv — if 
possible  daily — and  done  every  now  and  then  at  full  speed,  from 
the  teacher's  dictation.  Errors  there  would  be  in  plenty,  and  in 
such  composition  we  should  find  but  little  style,  little  classical 
flavour.  But  it  would  produce  and  represent  a  substantial  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  an  amount  of  mental  training  gained 
in  the  process  such  as  the  present  system  has  failed  to  impart. 
Those  vvho  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  plan  described,  did  not, 
so  far  as  I  understood  them,  especially  dislike  the  existing  exercise 
books  and  guides  to  Latin  prose  composition,  some  of  which  are 
very  well  adapted  to  their  present  purpose.  It  is  to  that  purpose 
itself — to  the  attempt  to  make  the  composition  of  boys  under  16 
classical  and  imitative,  that  they  object,  holding  that  such  an 
attempt  is  not  only  a  failure  in  itself,  but  interferes  with  a  sort  of 
prose  writing  which  might  be  practicable  and  serviceable.  If  the 
imitation  of  Cicero  or  Tacitus  is  essential  to  a  finished  scholar,  it 
may,  they  would  urge,  be  acquired  afterwards,  and  will  be 
acquired  more  easily  when  a  familiarity  with  the  language  has 
been  once  attained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  about  five 
schools  in  Lancashire  out  of  which  a  finished  scholar  can  by  any 
possibility  come.  The  question  therefore  is,  as  regards  that 
being,  of  no  practical  consequence. 

(5.)    Boys  are  seldom  practised  in  translating  pieces  of  Latin  5.  Eoysnot 
which    they  have  not  previously   seen  and  prepared.     Believino-  exercised  in 
that  there  is  no  better  test  both  of  cleverness  and  of  general  know"  a?sight'."^ 
ledge  of  the   language    than   translation   at  sight,   I    frequently  ' 
proposed  to  set  a  bit  of  unseen  Casar  or  Ovid  to  a  class   who 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  read   these  authors  or  others   usually 
held  more  difficult,  Cicero  and  Virgil.     But  five  schoolmasters  out 
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of  six  declined  the  trial  for  tlieir  boys,  alleging  that  it  was  too 
severe,  that  they  were  wholly  unpractised  in  such  woi'k,  and 
would  lose  their  head  if  set  to  it.  Of  those  who  did  attempt  it, 
the  most  broke  down,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  whereon  they  had  been  wont  to  lean  being 
suddenly  removed.  They  need  not,  however,  have  failed,  had 
they  not  been  so  wholly  inexperienced,  for  practice,  though  it 
would  not  for  a  good  wliile  enable  them  to  know  or  guess  all  the 
words  in  such  a  piece,  increases  in  a  surpiising  manner  the  faculty 
of  seizing  the  construction  and  hitting  out  the  general  drift  of  a 
passage.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  art  of  extempore 
decipherment  should  be  more  cultivated  than  it  is  now  ;  partly  to 
stimulate  the  boys,  and  give  them  keenness  and  quickness  of 
apprehension  ;  partly  because  the  power  of  reading  Latin  may  be 
of  some  practical  use  to  some  of  them.  Many  persons  who  have 
had  a  prolonged  classical  training  are  found  unable  in  after  life  to 
read  even  easy  post-classical  Latin,  the  Latin  of  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers,  for  example,  or  of  Luther  and  Bacon.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  ascribe  this  in  some  measure  to  their  having  been  always 
accustomed  to  read  with  grammars,  dictionaries,  commentaries, 
perhaps  even  "  cribs "  at  their  elbow ;  so  that  without  these 
appliances  they  are  helpless.  To  those  schoolmasters  who,  while 
thev  admit  the  value  of  the  practice  of  translation  at  sight, 
consider  it  too  difficult  for  any  but  the  most  advanced  classes,  it 
may  be  answered  that  its  difficulty  is  a  reason  not  for  renouncing 
it,  but  for  choosing  easy  pieces  at  first,  and  giving  some  little  oral 
assistance  to  the  boys  in  doing  tiiem.  Many  boys  fly  to  "  cribs  " 
because  they  have  no  one  to  help  them  at  home,  and  are  really 
unable  to  make  out  the  more  involved  sentences  in  their  lesson. 
They  would  have  less  excuse  for  so  doing  if  the  teacher  more 
frequently  explained  to  them  how  to  set  about  deciphering  a 
passage,  how  to  take  a  long  sentence  to  pieces,  find  the  principal 
verb  and  hang  on  the  dependent  clauses,  each  in  its  place.  Tiiese 
are  things  which  clever  boys  find  out  for  themselves  in  time,  but 
all  boys  would  find  them  out  sooner  if  a  little  more  direct  instruc- 
tion in  grammatical  analysis  were  given  them. 

As  regards  the  practicability   of  this  suggestion,   it   may   be 
mentioned  that  several  experienced  teachers  told  me  they  had 
applied  it   with  great  success.     Others   said  they  would  try  it  if 
they  had  time  ;  but  that  they  thought  steady  going  translation  of 
the  old  sort  more    important.     No  one  said  that  he  had    tried  it 
in  vain, 
6.  Little  attempt      (6.)  Eespecting    the    possibility    of  giving  to  the   teaching    of 
made  to  treat     Latin  an  occasional  tincture  of  philology,  the  testimony    which 
Latin  philo-      j  received  was  contradictory.     By  philolog}',  as  capable  of  being 
handled    in   ordinary    schools,   and    as    distinguished   from    pure 
grammar,  I  mean  the  historical  elucidation  of  the  forms  and  mean- 
ings of  the  words  of  any  language  (and  to  some  extent  also  of  its 
phrases  and  idioms),  with  more  or  less  reference,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, to  allied  forms  and  or  analogous  changes  in  other  lan- 
o-uages.     Everyone  agreed  that  if  boys  could  really  be  interested 
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in  matters  of  this  kind,  they  v>ould  be  greatly  benefited  bv  know- 
ing something  of" them,  and  of  the  principles  upon  wiiich  they  are 
investigated.  Xot  onlj  would  their  scholarship  become  in  many 
points  sounder  and  more  phiiosophical,  a  new  and  wonderfully  in- 
teresting field  of  study  would  be  opened  up  to  them,  into  which 
they  might  advance  further  when  the}'  grew  older.  But  several 
teachers,  Avhose  own  proficiency  made  them  fully  competent  to  try 
the  experiment  of  giving  to  boys  some  traginents  of  their  science, 
told  me  they  had  tried  it  and  failed.  The  boys,  even  the  clever 
boys,  they  said,  could  not  be  got  to  care  about  it.  Others  declared 
that  they  had  succeeded,  and  thought  that  even  in  teaching  tlie 
accidence  to  young  pupils  many  difficulties  were  to  be  lessened  by 
treating  the  forms  in  a  philological  way.  The  introduciion  into 
some  schools  of  what  is  called  the  crude  form  system  is  an  effort 
in  this  direction,  and  one  of  which  those  who  had  tried  it  spoke 
in  praise,  saying  that  it  gave  boys  some  rational  notion  about 
things  which  had  previously  been  learnt  by  rote.  They  instanced  the 
five  declensions,  v.hose  apparent  want  of  connexion  perplexes  boys, 
who  caul"  think  why  the  Romans  wanted  five  and  could  not  have 
got  on  like  ourselves  with  one.  To  show  the  underlying  relation 
of  these  declensions  and  the  ultimate  identity  of  their  forms,  was 
they  said,  a  real  help  to  intelligent  boys,  and  set  them  a-thinking 
for  themselves  upon  the  matter.  In  beginning  to  teach  Greek  or 
French,  th.cy  added,  the  value  of  philological  illustrations  from 
Latin  cannot  be  over  estimated.  How  far  these  teachers  are  over 
sanguine  in  their  estimate  of  the  capacities  and  tastes  of  boys, 
practical  men  can  best  judge.  In  the  meantime  it  is  at  least  de- 
sirable that  the  experiment  of  giving  a  philological  tone  to  the 
teaching  should  be  tried  more  widely  than  has  yet  been  done. 

Of  one  branch  of  classical   training  to  which  English  scholars  I-atin  composi- 
atlach  great  importance — composition  in  Latin  prose  and  verse — it  !,n^y^rse°^^ 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak,  since  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
schools  in  the  county,  perhaps  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
classical  schools,  carry  it  on  to  any  substantial  purpose.     In  these 
schools  themscivec  it  is  taught  mainly  for  the  sake  of  boys  who  may 
proceed  to  tlie  universities,  rather  than  on  the  score  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  is  therefore  regulated 
by  the  practice  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     As  respects  prose,  the 
view  of  some  experienced  persons  has  already  been  stated,  that  it 
ought  to  be  worked  at  far  more  than  at  present,  but  in  a  far  more 
rough  and  ready  way;  that  people  should  learn  it,  in  fact,  just  as 
they  would  learn  to  write  French  or  German.     It  would  take  its 
place,  on  this  viev/,  not  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  but  as  an 
integral  })art,  and  the  most  essential  part,  of  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage.    Tlie  mention  of  verse  composition  opens  up  a  question  Controversy 
which.  I  frequently  heard  debated  among  teachers  and  scholars,  respecting  the 
some  rating  the  value  of  this  exercise  verv  high;  others  denying  it  "^'.'jfy  o^ "^erse- 
altogether.     The  evidence  given  by  the  Lancashire  schoolmasters  stron<;''repre- 
was  in  the  main  adverse.    It  is  not,  they  said,  until  the  mechanical  sonrations  made 
difHcuIties  have  been  overcome  that  that  cultivation  of  the  taste,  sfniete^^^g 
on  wliich  so  much  stress  is  laid,  begins.     JNot  more  than  one  bov 
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General  result 
of  examina- 
tion in  Latin. 


Causes  of  un- 
satisfactory 
state  of  Latin 
in  so  many 
schools. 

(1.)  Neglect 
of  the  elemen- 
tary teaching. 


in  six  does  overcorce  these  mechanical  difficulties,  and  all  the  six 
have  spent  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  pains  upon  them  which  might 
have  been  spent  more  pi'ofitably  in  some  other  way.  Some  teach- 
ers expressed  a  wish  that  the  universities  would  cease  to  require 
Latin  verse,  and  so  relieve  them  and  their  boys  from  a  labour 
almost  without  profit.  Others  did  not  deny  the  merits  of  the 
exercise  for  advanced  scholars,  and  would  therefore  have  willingly 
seen  it  retained  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  for  boys  who,  like 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  own  boys,  were  not  to  proceed 
there,  they  pronounced  it  almost  useless. 

Summing  iip  the  result  of  my  examinations  in  Latin,  I  find  that 
of  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  which  it  was  seriously  taught, 
the  performances  of  the  boys  were  creditable  in  30  per  cent. ; 
indifferent  in  40  per  cent. ;  and  worthless  in  30  per  cent.  Among 
the  minor  schools,  in  which  classics  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, the  per-centage  of  failures  is  much  higher.  Not  above  10 
per  cent,  taught  Latin  to  any  good  purpose.  That  the  average 
of  excellence  should  not  be  higher  in  a  subject  which  has  been  in- 
vested with  so  much  sanctity,  may  seem  surprising.  Among 
several  causes  two  may  be  singled  out  for  mention. 

The  teaching  of  the  elements  of  Latin  is  very  generally  left  to 
unskilful  hands,  to  ill-paid  under-masters,  to  petty  preparatory 
schools,  to  governesses  resident  or  visiting,  who  are  patient  and 
careful  in  hearing  the  little  boy  his  accidence,  but  can  do  nothing 
more  for  him.  It  is  perhaps  not  till  his  third  or  fourth  year  of 
Latin  that  the  learner  comes  into  the  class  of  the  head,  or  some 
one  of  the  upper  masters,  who  is  competent  both  by  scholarship 
and  general  capacity  to  give  such  teaching  as  shall  seize  on  and 
influence  the  mind.  By  that  time  the  evils  of  previous  neglect 
are  probably  incurable.  Perhaps  the  boy  has  been  taught  in  a 
careless  way,  and  gaps  are  left  in  his  knowledge  even  of  the  forms 
and  commonest  usages  of  the  language — gaps  which  it  is  too  late 
to  fill  up.  More  probably  still  he  lias  been  taught  without  any  of 
those  explanations  and  illustrations  which  are  useful  to  all  learners, 
but  to  beginners  indispensable.  If  they  are  not  given  at  starting 
— that  is  to  say  if  the  memory  only  and  not  the  intelligence  is 
appealed  to — habits  of  mind  are  formed  which  repel  them,  and 
become  the  teacher's  greatest  plague.  A  boy  who  has  been  allowed 
and  accustomed  to  guess  instead  of  thinking  for  the  three  first 
years  of  his  study  of  a  language,  will  continue  to  guess  during 
the  years  that  remain.  The  elements,  it  will  be  admitted,  are 
really  the  most  important  part  of  a  language,  and  to  explain  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  subject  to  untrained  minds  needs  greater 
skill  than  to  instruct  trained  ones  in  its  higher  branches.  Yet, 
as  schools  are  at  present  arranged,  the  elements  and  the  untrained 
minds  are  left  to  the  inexperience  or  ignorance  of  an  under- 
master,  and  the  head-master  does  not  see  the  boy  till  he  is  made 
or  marred. 
(2.)  Theory  on  Secondly,  the  theory  upon  which  the  teaching  of  the  classics 
are  now  usTally  P^'oceeds  is,  as  applied  to  Lancashire  schools,  a  mistaken  one.  A  boy 
taught.  of  12  is  taught  Latin  as  if  he  were  to  become  some  day  a  finished 
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scholar  and  go  in  for  a  high  place  in  the  classical  tripos;  nay,  as  if  he 
were  to  go  in  for  the  classical  tripos  in  a  year  or  two's  time.  School- 
masters when  driven  to  defend  the  dead  languages  fall  back  npon 
their  value  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  and  allege  that  they  make 
the  learner  understand  his  own  language  better.  In  practice  they 
do  not  greatly  regard  these  objects.  They  dwell  little  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  grammar  as  exhibited  in  Latin,  or  on  its  relation 
to  English,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  meaning  of  our  own 
words.  They  teach  it  for  itself,  trying  to  impart  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  all  its  etymological  forms  and  delicacies  of  usage, 
and  to  form  the  habit  of  imitating  the  style  of  its  great  writers. 
These  are  the  things  in  which  their  own  ideal  of  fine  scholarship 
consists,  and  although  they  know  how  rarely  it  is  realized,  nothing 
less  exalted  seems  to  them  worth  aiming  at.  Their  horror  at  the 
false  quantities  which  they  attribute  to  Continentals;  their  con- 
tempt for  medifeval  Latin  or  for  such  colloquial  Latin  as  was  spoken 
in  the  Hungarian  Diet  thirty  years  ago,  are  a  sample  of  the  feelings 
which  they  carry  into  their  schoolrooms,  and  which  have  practi- 
cally given  its  present  tone  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  this  countr}'. 
However  admirable  their  ideal  may  be  in  its  own  place,  it  is  plainly 
unattainable  with  boys  whose  Latin  studies  do  not  last  beyond 
16.  As  regards  Lancashire,  then,  the  question  almost  comes  to 
be  between  giving  up  Latin  and  teaching  it  in  some  more  prac- 
tical way. 

The  hypothesis  on  which  the  system  of  our  classical  schools  rests 
is  that  a  boy  is  to  have  a  complete  school  and  college  course  till 
he  reaches  22  years  of  age.  Supposing  their  arrangements 
to  be  the  best  possible  on  this  hypothesis,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
they  are  not  the  best  for  boys  whose  school  training,  classical  and 
general,  is  to  stop  at  16.  A  new  curriculum  is  needed  to  meet 
their  case ;  a  curriculum  which  shall  give  not  the  first  half  of  an 
education  which  would  be  good,  if  there  were  any  chance  of  its  ever 
being  finished,  but  something  which  is  in  itself  a  whole;  less  admir- 
able than  the  other,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tangible  and  complete. 

Supposing  Latin  to  retain  its  place  in  such  a  scheme  of  studies, 
wherein,  it  may  be  asked,  can  its  teaching  differ  from  that  which 
now  prevails?   Without  answering  such  a  question  in  detail  I  may 
mention  some  of  the  points  on  which  those  persons — teachers  and  Views  of  those 
others — who  desired  a  change,  seemed  disposed  to  insist.  who  desire  a 

"  To  those    who    can  never  pursue   it  far  enough  to  become  me^thod^^d  ^ 
"  thorough  scholars,  Latin  may  be  practically  useful  in  three  princi-  object  of  Latin 
"  pal  ways.      Firstly,  as  training  them  to  understand  and  apply  teaching. 
"  grammatical  and  logical  principles.     Secondly,  as  giving  them  a 
"  knowledge   of  words   and  grammatical  forms  which  may   help 
"  them  to  acquire  other  languages  (more  especially  Italian,  Spanish, 
"  and  French),  and  give  them  a  better  or  more  assured  command 
"  of  their  own.    Thirdly,  as  introducing  them  to  a  wide  literature, 
"  and  enabling   them   to   understand  quotations  and   allusions  in 
"  modern  writers.     That    is    to  say,   the    great  object   is  to  give 
"  logical  training  through  the  grammar  along  with  a  practical 
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^'  fanuliarity  with  the  lan_2;uage.     To  altahi  tliis,  the  syntax  must 
"  be  made  as  far  as  possible  intelligible  to  the  learner;  he  must  be 
"  familiarized   with   the  applications  of  principles   by  abundant 
''  examples,  and  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  attention  concentrated 
"  on  the  broad  leading  principles  of  the  language,  many  minutiae, 
'^  many  of  those  subtleties  in  which  the  scholar  delights,  must  be 
'■'  left  "unregarded.     No  opportunity  will  be   lost  of  calling    his 
"  attention    to  any  peculiarity  of  Latin  vvliich  throws   light  on 
''  Enolish  grammar,  either   by  way  of  similarity  or  contrast,  and 
"  he  will  often  be  asked  to  compare  an  English  derivative  with  its 
"  Latin  original,  and  account  for  the  change  of  meaning.      From 
"  the  first,  efforts  v,ill  be  made  to  lead  him  to  feel  at  home,  so  far 
"  as  a  beginner  can  feel  at  home,  in  the  strange  tongue  ;  he  will  be 
"  encouraged  to  put  simple  sentences  together,  minor  faults  being 
"  treated  with  indulgence  so  long  as  a  meaning  is  fairly  expressed. 
'•'  Thus  he  will  write   nearly  as  much  Latin   as  he  reads,  until  he 
«•'  lias  reached  the  point  when  he  begins  to  read  with  ease;  and  he 
"  v.lll  write  it  not  only  leisurely  in  the  evening  preparation,  but 
"  during  school  hours,  at  full  speed,  under  the  master's  eye,  some 
'•  sentences  being  dictated  v.'hich   iie    is  to   turn  into  Latin  on 
'-  the  spur  of  the  moment.     Accuracy  is  not  to  be  neglected,  but 
"  readiness  as  well   as  accuracy  is  to  be  sought ;  it  is  better  to 
"  express  one's  thoughts  in  Lathi  or  French  with  blunders,  than 
''  to  "o-o  on  fumbling  and  hesitating,  and  end  by  expressing  nothing 
"  at   all.     And  in  order  to  give  this  readiness  it  might  be  well 
"■'  if  a  long  disused  method  (prescribed,  by  the  way,  by  the  founders 
'•'  of  several  Lraicashire  schools)  were  revived,  and  Latin  taught  in 
'•  some  measure  colloquially.     Exercise  books  might  be  supplied, 
''  containing  the  words  and  phrases  needed  for  the  common  ir.ter- 
"  course  of  life,  and  then  the  teacher   could  from   time   to   time 
"  practise  his  pupils  in  using  them  to  him  and  to  each  other.*    At 
"  first,  of  course,  he  would  have  to  prepare  himself  specially  to  give 
"  such   teaching,  but   in  a  little  the  stiffness  would  wear  off,  and 
'•'  the  exercise  of  extempore  vvriiing  and   speaking  would  become 
"  as  easy  to  him  as  it  would  be  pleasant  to  the  boys,  an  agree- 
''  able  relief  from  the  monotony  of  repeating  prepared  lessons." 
Those    who    proposed    the    scheme    whose   outlines    I   have  just 
attempted  to  sketch  did  not,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  feel  confident 
that  it  would  fully  meet  the  objections  urged  against  the  prominence 
of  classics  in  commercial  schools.     But  feeling  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  was  unsatisi'actory,  they  thought  it  at  least  worth 
while   to  try  the  experiment  of  giving  the  teaching  of  Latin  a 
new  and  more   generally  useful   character;   of  making  it  at  once 
more  philosophical — if  such  a  term  may  be  permitted — and  more 
practical.     They  would  probably  desire  to  try  it  with  boys  of  an 

*  Some  have  proposed  to  use  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  for  this  purpose  ;  others 
obieet  that  they  are  somewhat  too  strictly  classical.  They  are  prescribed  by  Bishop 
IMlkington  in  his  statutes  made  for  Rivington  School.  The  statutes  of  many  schools 
order  that  the  scholars,  or  at  least  the  highest  class  of  them,  shall  constantly  speak 
Latin  in  school  hotu'S. 
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age  more  advanced  than  that  at  which  Latin  is  now  commonly 
be^un,  and  they  admit  that  it  can  be  tried  successfully  only  by 
teachers  abler  and  better  trained  then  those  now  vouchsafed  to 
be^-inners.  With  this  last  opinion  anyone  who  lias  examined  the 
classical  schools  will  be  disposed  to  agree.  There  are  few  subjects 
wJiose  elements  are  less  skilfully  taught  than  Latin  ;  few  in  which 
it  would  be  easier  to  introduce  notable  improvements. 

Whether  Latin   should    be  retained   at   all   in   the   schools    of  Ought  Latin  to 
a  commercial  comuiunity  and  taught  to  boys   destined  to   enter  ^^  ^^^^^°?*^  ^^ 
an  office   or    a    warehouse    at  15  or  16,  is  a  question  debated  iugchools? 
Lancashire,  as  elsewhere,  with  much  heat.     There  are  two  points  Different 
of  view    from    which    its    maintenance    is    condemned;    that    of  grounds 
'  practical '  parents    desiring    only  what  has  a  pecuniary  value,  '^''^^r^o^  it  is 
and  that   of  the  party  among  educationists  which  has  espoused 
the  cause  of  what  are  called  *  modern  studies.'      Similarly  there 
are  two  arguments — for  to  these  two  all  the  rest  may  be  reduced  — 
brought  against  it — that  it  is  useless  in  itself;  and  that  it  takes  up 
the  time  which  had  better  be  spent  on  French,  or  natural  science, 
or   English    philology    and    literature.     Without  entering    on    a 
general  discussion  of  the  question,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  shortly 
those  aspects  of  it  by  which  I  was  chiefly  struck  in  Lancashire. 

In  settling  whether  Latin  shall  be  taught  in  any  sciiool  or  set  of  T-n-o  classes  of 
schools,  there  are  two   classes  of  bovs  to  be  regarded,  tliose  who  Ws  tobe 
receive  an  education  for  professions  up  to  17  or  18  years  of  age,  discussing 
and  those  who  quit  school  for  business  at  15.     ^Vith  regard  to  the  the  question. 
former,  or  professional  clasSj  the  quesdon  is  comparatively  simple.  The  profes- . 
In  several  of  the  professions  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  is  impera-  *'"°al  class. 
tive ;  the  clerical,  for  example,  and  all  but  the  lowest  branches  of 
the  scholastic.     In  others,  e.g.,  the  medical  and  legal,  this  know- 
ledge may  be  slighter  ;   yet   it  cannot   be   wholly  dispensed  with. 
Moreover,  as  things  stand  at  present,  parents  themselves  belonging 
to  the  professional  class  generally  desire  a  classical  instruction  for 
their  boys,  and  v.ould  complain,  not  without  reason,  if  the  subject 
were  wholly  excluded  from  schools.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in 
the  chief  school  of  all  towns  where  the  population  is  large  enough 
to   furnish   a  respectable    number   of  such  parents    and   of  boys 
destined  for  professional  life — i.  e.  towns,  speaking  roughly,  ot  more 
than  10,000  people — Latin  must  be  retained  as  a  subject  for  those 
who  desiie  it,  whether  or  not  it  be  enforced  on  all  pupils. 

As  regards  boys  who  are  to  follow  a  commercial  life,  the  question  Boys  intended 
is  far  more  complicated.     We   have  to  enquire   not  only  wliat  is  ^"^'  business. 
the  absolutely  best  system  of  training  wiiich  the  mind  can  receive 
up  to  \b  years  of  age,  but  also  hov/  far  it  is  practically  possible  to  Divers  consi- 
give  such    traiinni!;.     The   wishes  of  parents,  themselves  in  Ln-eat  titrations  on 

■^^      T  ,  •  1  ,     •  '       1       the  (luestion, 

measure  ill-eaucated   persons,  are  an   important  element  ii;   the 

calculation. 

(1.)  It  is   clear   that    a  knowledge    of    Latin    wliich  does    not  Worthlessness 

go  beyond  the  accidence,  as  is  the  case  in  many  schools,  is  of  little  "(  a  knowledge 

^  •  L'  1         .1  I  1  •!  1  I       "^  the  gram- 

value, —  I.e.  or  no  more  value  than  what  can  be  attributed  to  tlie  niar  only. 

mere  exercise  of  memory  in  getting  the  dccleniions  and  conjuga- 
tions by  heart. 
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(2.)  It  must  further  be  admitted  that  tlie  utility  for  any 
practical  purpose  of  the  Latin  learnt  by  boys  up  to  15,  is  now 
very  small.  Few  such  arc  able  to  construe  any  Roman  writer  in 
later  life,  though  they  may  remember  the  meaning  of  a  word  here 
and  a  word  there.  They  have  perhaps  advanced  so  far  as  to  read 
Virgil  or  Horace,  but  by  18  they  could  not  do  more  than  blunder 
through  Cassar  ;  and  at  25  they  will  remember  litde  but  some 
parts  of  the  accidence,  two  or  three  rules,  and  a  few  of  the 
commonest  words. 

(3.)  Again,  great  as  are  the  services  which  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  renders  to  the  student  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  any 
other  Romance  language,  he  must  in  order  to  derive  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  it,  be  tolerably  familiar  with  its  vocabulary 
and  quite  familiar  with  its  orditiary  forms,  else  he  will  not,  when 
the  laws  of  phonetic  mutation  have  been  explained  to  him,  recog- 
nize the  Italian  and  French  words  in  their  changed  aspect. 

!^4.)  The  testimony  of  teachers,  copious,  and  in  the  main 
unanimous  as  it  is  to  the  superiority  of  this  language  to  all  other 
subjects  for  drilling  boys,  rousing  them  up,  and  making  them  do 
better  in  their  other  subjects  of  instruction,  must  be  received  with 
some  caution  and  reserve.  They  may  be  right  in  declaring  as  I 
have  often  heard  them  declare,  that  boys  excused  from  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  set  to  do  extra  arithmetic  or  French,  make  no  greater 
progress  in  these  studies  than  their  companions  who  are  working 
at  classics  as  well,  owing  to  the  more  robust  mental  discipline 
enjoyed  by  the  latter.  But  there  are  other  causes  to  which  the 
phenomenon,  admitting  its  existence,  may  be  ascribed.  Where  the 
system  of  the  school  is  classical,  the  best  masters  and  the  greatest 
energy  are  devoted  to  classical  teaching,  and  the  exceptional  boys  who 
do  arithmetic  or  French  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  delivered 
over  to  some  inferior  hand.  Besides,  they  are  often  by  nature  the 
duller  boys,  and  as  coming  from  the  houses  of  less  educated  parents 
are  altogether  in  a  lower  state  of  mental  cultivation.  To  try  the 
experiment  fairly,  it  shoulJ  be  tried  on  boys  of  equal  ability, 
receiving  equally  long  and  equally  good  tuition  in  the  one  and  in 
the  other  set  of  subjects. 

(5.)  It  is  often  said  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  of  great  service 
in  enabling  people  to  write  and  spell  English  correctly.  This  may 
be  so  when  men  are  trained  scholars,  but  I  could  not  discover  any 
marked  difference  between  the  spelling  or  the  quality  of  English 
composition  done  by  boys  who  had  and  boys  who  had  not  received 
classical  instruction.  Very  few  ever  think  of  using  their  etymo- 
logical knowledge  in  learning  to  spell,  their  teachers,  one  must 
suppose,  not  showing  them  how  to  do  so. 

(6.)  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  remarked  that  although  Latin, 
as  at  present  taught  in  Lancashire,  does  not  appear  to  perform 
those  services  to  which  its  advocates  point,  this  may  possibly  be 
due  to  circumstances  in  which  the  minor  classical  schools  are 
placed.  Boys  enter  them  at  every  stage  of  progress,  and  must, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  staff,  be  classed  roughly  together. 
If  the  grammar  schools  were  considerably  larger  than  they  now 
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are,  and  if  the  pupils,  instead  of  coming  at  all  ages  and  from 
different  systems  of  teaching,  were  as  a  rule  to  enter  a  preparatory 
department  at  eight  and  pass  into  the  school  itself  at  10,  to  remain 
there  till  15,  it  might  be  possible  to  give  a  very  different  account 
of  the  results  of  classical  teaching. 

(7.)  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  linguistic  training  as  com-  Latin  superior 
pared  with  scientific,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Latin  is  a  lar  better  ^e^°i|^o^  ^^ 
medium  of  linguistic  training  than  either  English  or  French.     In  linguistic 
liearing  a  class  examined  in  English  grammar,  even  by  practised  training, 
teachers,  I  was  struck  by  the  comparative  want  of  material  in  pure 
grammar,  in  which  to  exercise  the  learner's  mind  ;  a  want  which 
made  it  necessary  to  superadd  what  is  called  "  analysis,"  and  thus 
very  often  to  pass  out  of  grammar  into  logic.     The  absence  of 
inflections  in  English  makes  it  more  difficult  to  present  and  illus- 
trate some  of  the  most  important  grammatical  relations ;  and  the 
generally  plain   and    open  structure   of  the   language  gives   less 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  steady   thought  in  unravelling  the 
intricacies  of  a  sentence  and  explaining  its  meaning  according  to 
known  principles.     The  same  objections   apply  in  great  measure  And  to  French, 
to  French  also ;  and  in  some  degree  even  to  the  more  elaborately 
constructed  German, — from  neither  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  experienced  and  liberal-minded  teachers  whom  I  consulted, 
does  there  seem  reason  to  expect  results  equal  to  those  that  may 
be    obtained   from    Latin.     They   spoke,    of  course,    of    mental 
discipline  only. 

(8.)  Farmers  and  shopkeepers,  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of  Real  source 
the  richer  commercial  class,  protest  against  the  teaching  of  Latin  andmeanmgof 
to  their  children,  and  this  feeling  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  Latin  among 
the  way  of  its  retention.     It  should  be  understood,  however,  from  the  farming 
what  the  feeling  arises.      It  does  not,  like   the   similar  protest  of  ^?*^  commer- 
tlie  party  among  educationists  mentioned  above,  express  an  opinion 
that  there  are  other  studies  which  the  progress  of  society  has  made 
more  important  than  that  of  the  dead  languages — the  study  of  our 
own  and  other  modern  literatures  and  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
external  world — and  that  to  these  should  be  given  the  time  now 
devoted  to  Latin.     Such  a   view  recognizes,  equally  with  that  of 
the    classicists,   the    ideal  element  in  education — its  function   in 
strengthening,  elevating,  and  purifying  the  mind.     But  the  popular 
cry  against  Latin  is  a  cry  against  the  ideal  clement  altogether.    The 
shopkeeper  cares  as  little  for  science  or  the  study  of  Shakspeare 
as  he  does  for  Latin  ;   he   values  education   only  as   it  tends    to 
produce  success  in  life,  i.  c,  the  making  of  money  quickly,  and  he 
desires  to  see  whatever  time  is  taken  from  "  unpractical "  studies 
given  to  penmanship,  accounts,  and  book-keeping.     Against  such 
degradation  tlie  existence  of  Latin  is  at  present  a  bulwark.* 

*  I  asked,  perhaps  a  hundred  times  or  more,  the  fanners  and  tradespeople  whom  I 
met,  -whether  they  ohjected  to  Latin,  and  why.  Their  answers  were  always  the  same. 
The  farmers  said  they  didn't  see  what  use  Latin  would  he  to  a  boy,  thougli  to  be  sure 
if  he  knew  it  he  might  be  made  a  chemist.  (If  all  the  boys  for  whom  this  future  has 
been  imagined  -were  to  realize  it,  there  would  be  more  drug  shops  than  beer  shops  in 
the  country.)  The  tradesmen  said  they  meant  their  sons  to  go  to  busmess,  and 
wanted  them  to  write  a  good  hand  and  be  i|uick  at  accounts.     Asked  whether  they 
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Justice  of  the 
complaints 
against  Latin 
as  having 
injured  com- 
mercial edu- 
cation. 


Social  prestige 
of  Latin, 


Latin  at 
present  the 
only  subject 
taught  -with 
thoroughness. 


(9.)  The  reason  why  this  demand  for  a  practical  education  is  so 
loud,  and  why  it  has  taken  the  special  form  of  hostility  to  Latin, 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  undue  prominence  hitlierto  given  to 
Latin,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  mercantile  life  requires.  If  this  just  ground  of  complaint 
were  removed,  if  arithmetic  in  particular  were  held  in  higher 
esteem  by  schoolmasters,  and  taught  with  the  energy  and  skill 
which  its  practical  importance  deserves,  the  clamour  would  subside, 
and  schools  would  be  free  to  teach  whatever  other  subjects  appeared 
really  the  best — Latin,  or  mathematics,  or  history,  or  the  sciences 
of  nature. 

(10.)  Latin  enjoys  at  present  an  advantage  over  its  rivals  which, 
though  adventitious,  is  not  insignificant.  It  is  the  only  study  that 
has  a  distinct  social  value,  being  supposed  to  mark  a  man  as 
having  received  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore  in  so  far 
belonging  (and  having  even  in  his  youth  belonged),  to  the  more 
cultivated  classes.  There  is  therefore  a  certain  number  of  parents, 
chiefly  among  the  poorer  professional  men,  who  desire  some  classics 
for  their  sons,  even  though  they  may  destine  them  for  commercial 
life.  And  manv  who  have  risen  into  wealth  from  small  beginning's 
may  be  found  regretting  their  want  of  Latin,  since  it  places  them 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  society  wherein  they  have  come  to  move, 
and  makes  the  acquisition  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  and  the 
enjoyment  of  some  forms  of  literatui'e  far  more  difncult.*  Pro- 
bably if  they  had  learnt  it  in  their  youth  they  would  have  nearly 
forgotten  it  by  middle  life :  still  this  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  to 
them  seems  very  far  from  the  same,  as  never  to  have  learnt  it 
at  all. 

(11.)  Whether  English  literature,  modern  languages,  and  the 
sciences  of  nature  can  be  so  taught  as  to  afford  a  sound  and  robust 
mental  discipline,  is  a  point  regarding  which  I  did  not  see  anything 
in  Lancashire  that  could  enable  me  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  As 
yet,  Latin  is  the  only  subject  that  is  so  taught.f  Its  very  difficulty, 
and  the  impossibility  of  getting  so  far  as  to  translate  even  a  bit  of 
Phsedrus  without  some  solid  knowledge,  oblige  it  to  be  studied 
thorouohiv  and  exactlv.  Tlioua:h  some  of  the  methods  in  use  are 
old-fashioned,  still  teachers — that  is,  teachers  in  the  higher  class 
of  schools,  for  the  master  from  the  Government  training  college 
seldom  knows  much  about  it  — can  teach  it  better  than  they 
can  anything  else,  and  do  manage  by  its  means  to  lay  hold  of  the 


would  object  to  a  boy's  learning  Latin  if  he  Tras  made  perfect  in  -writing  and  accounts 
as  -well  ;  they  said  they  didn't  know  ;  Latin  was  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt,  but  the  boy 
was  to  go  to  business.  Asked  again  if  they  wanted  him  to  know  French  ;  they 
answered,  no,  they  didn't  care,  perhaps  it  might  be  of  some  use.  Asked  once  more 
whether  they  would  like  him  to  learn  natural  science  or  English  literature,  they  made 
no  answer,  not  understanding  the  question.  After  such  a  dialogue  repeated  time 
after  time  till  verj'  weariness  made  me  stop,  it  seemed  quite  plain  that  the  hostility 
to  Latin  arises  from  a  belief  that  it  is  irreconcileable  with  a  commercial  education. 
If  reconciled,  as  it  may  be  and  in  some  schools  has  been,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  hostility  would  disappear. 

*  Such  instances,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  not  rare  in  Lancashire. 

1 1  except,  of  course,  mathematics  in  the  few  schools  where  it  is  handled  with 
vigour. 
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boy's  mind  and  give  it  a  certain  power  of  connecting  facts  and 
applying  principles  which  it  does  not  gain  from  any  other  study. 
French  is  generally  taught  in  a  slovenly  way,  and  the  teaching 
of  history,  geography,  and  divers  branches  of  science  is  apt  to 
deoenerate  into  a  mere  exercise  of  memory  upon  isolated  facts. 
The  boy  learns  a  little  about  many  things,  but  seldom  learns  any 
one  thing  well. 

(12.)  Some  of  my  informants  laid  stress  on  another  argument,  Latin  as  con- 
which  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  although  it  is  far  less  applicable  ^he  past."^ ^^* 
to  the  case  of  boys  whose  classical  studies  end  at  15  tiian  to 
that  of  those  who  pursue  them  further.  Latin,  say  they,  is 
valuable,  not  meiely  although  it  is  unpractical,  but  because  it  is 
unpractical.  "  There  is  a  positive  advantage  in  teaching  some- 
*'  thing  unconnected  with  the  present  and  its  utilities — something 
«'  which  carries  the  learner  back  into  the  past,  and  connects  iiini 
'^  with  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  with  those  nations  from 
"  whom  has  descended  so  much  of  our  civilization.  To  have  read 
"  even  a  little  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  has  an  elevating 
"  and  ennobling  effect  on  the  mind,  carrying  it  away  from  the 
"  noise  and  dust  of  modern  Europe,  stimulating  the  imagination, 
'*  and  opening  up  avenues  of  thought  and  study  to  which  the 
"  boy,  even  though  he  casts  but  a  glance  at  them  now,  may  in 
*'  after  years  return  to  enter  and  enjoy." 

(13.)   No  one  doubts  that  Latin  will,   rightly  or  wrongly,  con-  Danger  of 
tinue  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  be  studied  in  the  chief  schools  of  definitely 
the  country  and  by  the  sons  of  the  richer  people.     To  exclude  it  ^t^^^-'^f^  ^ 

.  ^  J-.  1  1        11  p        1  •     1  1  1  111  CitlSSlCal  ITOin 

tnerciore  Irom  the  bulk  or  the  commercial  schools,  v.ould  be  to  commercial 
erect  a  barrier  between  them  and  those  above  them — would,  in  schools. 
fact,  go  far  to  establish  a  system  of  class  education.  Now  such  a 
system,  to  say  nothing  of  its  effects  socially  and  politically,  would 
be  a  serious  injiuy  to  education  itself,  for  since  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  would  no  longer  be  expected  from  the  teacher  in  "  middle- 
class"  schools — as  they  would  then  be  v»'ith  reason  called,  the 
standard  of  his  qualifications  would  fall  even  below  its  present 
level.  The  richer  classes  would  not  send  their  children  to  such 
schools,  even  in  early  boyhood,  before  the  age  when  they  are 
supposed  to  be  fit  to  go  from  home.  It  would  be  much  niore  diffi- 
cult than  it  is  now  for  a  boy  of  talent  to  pass  from  such  a  school, 
when  he  had  gone  through  its  course,  to  one  giving  a  higher 
education,  since  he  would  find  himself  at  14  or  15  thrown 
without  any  knowledge  of  Latin  among  boys  vvho  had  been 
engaged  on  it  for  several  years.  Thus  in  every  way  would  the 
severance  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  education  of  the 
country  become  even  more  complete  and  more  pernicious  than  it 
is  at  this  moment. 

Desirable  as  it  may  on  the  whole  appear,  after  balancing  these  General 
arguments  pro  and  con,  to  retain  Latin  in  tlie  commercial  schools,  conclusion. 
it  cannot  be  denied  that   there  are  serious  dilficulties   to  be  en- 
countered.    It  is  not  merely  that  time  is   wasted   on   Latin,  for 
until  teaciiing  is  much  better  tlian  it  is  now,  time   will  be  wasted 
on  any   and   every   subject.     P>\\t  many  parents   have  a  peculiar 
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aversion  to  it,  thinking  that  to  it  are  sacrificed  the  practical 
attainments  which  they  most  value.  And  this  feeling  leads  them 
to  prefer  the  generally  infirm  teaching  of  the  cheaper  private 
schools  to  that  of  the  grammar  schools,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
even  more  classical  than  they  are.  Hence  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  retaining  Latin,  not  only  to  make  it  in  most  endowed  schools 
optional,  but  also  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
teaching  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  If  these  be  well  taught, 
parents  will  care  but  little  what  else  is  taught.  Private  school- 
masters will  of  course  do  what  is  found  most  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  those  who  support  them.  One  or  two  are  beginning 
to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  natural  science  in  the 
same  way  as  Latin  has  been  treated  hitherto:  if  the  experiment 
succeeds,  a  new  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  question.  But  in 
these  things  it  is  the  foundation  schools  that  set  the  fashion,  and 
the  private  schools  that  for  the  most  part  follow  it ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  if  the  example  were  set  in  grammar  schools  of 
giving  along  with  classics  a  really  efficient  practical  education, 
the  tone  and  teaching  of  the  private  schools  would  experience  a 
corresponding  improvement.  If  grammar  schools  become,  as  they 
may  become,  as  some  have  and  as  all  ought  to  become,  commercial 
as  well  as  classical,  private  schools  would  tend  to  become  classical 
as  well  as  commercial. 


XI.  —  Greek. 


Endowed 
Schools. 

Private 
Schools. 

Per-centage  of  schools  teaching  it       • 

Do.         of  boys  learning  it             -            -            - 

47 
15 

22 
1 

Greek.  Greek,   as  taught  in   Lancashire,   may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 

words.  Less  than  half  the  schools  that  teach  Latin  teach  Greek, 
and  not  a  fourth  of  the  boys  who  learn  the  one  proceed  to  the 
other.  The  methods  of  teaching  are  very  similar  to  those 
already  described  in  the  case  of  Latin,  and  whatever  criticisms 
may  be  made  upon  the  one  might  equally  be  made  on  the  other. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Greek  seems  to  be  the  better  taught  of 
the  two,  since  its  elements  fall  more  frequently  within  the  province 
of  the  head  master  and  not  of  some  inexperienced  assistant ;  and  a 
boy's  progress  in  it  is  much  more  rapid,  because  he  comes  to  it 
with  a  mind  already  disciplined,  and  more  fit  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  strange  language. 
Its  mainten-  The  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  retained  in  schools  not 

ance  generally  sending  pupils  to  the  universities  is  of  no  great  practical  impor- 
tance in  Lancashire,  since  it  has  virtually  given  way  already  to 
the  demand  for  a  short  and  practical  education.  Much  less  zeal 
seems  to  be  displayed  on   its   behalf  than   on   that  of  its  sister 


despaired  of. 
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tongue.  Although  Greek  grammar  is  more  elegant  than  Latin, 
and  the  language  itself  infinitely  more  rich  and  flexible,  yet  as 
the  boy  who  comes  to  it  has  already  obtained  some  grammatical 
training  from  Latin,  it  cannot  be  thought  so  necessary  to  give 
him  that  of  a  second  dead  language.  It  is  therefore  more  to  the 
purpose  to  inquire  into  its  practical  value  as  a  language,  i.  e.,  as 
the  gate  which  gives  entrance  to  a  field  of  literature.  The  pupil 
may  be  said  to  have  gained  something  like  command  of  the 
language  when  he  can  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original 
with  tolerable  ease ;  sufficiently  well,  that  is,  to  correct  the 
English  version  by  it  instead  of  merely  using  the  English  version 
as  a  "  crib."  Any  knowledge  short  of  this  disappears  so  fast  that 
it  is  of  little  value  ;  for  Greek,  owing  partly  to  the  strangeness  of 
the  alphabet  and  partly  to  its  having  contributed  fewer  words  to 
English,  is  forgotten  even  more  readily  than  Latin.  And  this 
knowledge  seems  to  be  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  boys  who 
leave  school  at  15.  Therefore  Lancashire  schoolmasters  generally 
despair  of  making  much  of  Greek,  and,  if  they  teach  it  at  all,  are 
prepared  to  waive  it  when  a  parent  objects.  They  acknowledo-e 
the  incomparable  splendour  of  the  literature  which  it  contains  to 
those  who  throw  themselves  into  the  study,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  see  that  few  of  their  boys  can  be  made  capable  of  doing 
so,  and  that  fewer  still  will  use  the  capacity.  Thus,  gradually  and 
half  unconsciously,  they  have  permitted  the  teaching  of  Greek  to 
slip  away,  or  be  confined  only  to  two  or  three  boys  who  may 
linger  on  at  school  after  16.  Of  course  the  classical  schools, 
pai^  excellence,  such  as  the  gi'ammar  schools  of  Manchester  and 
Lancaster,  Rossall  school,  and  at  Liverpool  the  Royal  Institution 
and  the  upper  school  of  the  College,  teach  Greek  as  systematically 
as  Latin,  yet  to  fewer  boys.  Speaking  of  the  commercial  class 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  do  not  now  learn  even  the 
rudiments  of  Greek  either  in  endowed  or  in  private  schools. 

There  is  one  question  of  much  interest  connected  with  this  Possibility  of 
subject  to  which  I  must  be  content  merely  to  refer  in  passing — the  teaching  Greek 
possible  advantage  of  teaching  Greek  before  Latin  to  boys  who  are  ^^^^'^^  ^^*'"' 
to  receive  a  complete  classical  education.  Several  sciioolmastei's, 
while  urging  the  practical  difficulties  which  would  under  existing 
arrangements  attend  such  an  experiment,  admitted  that  the 
learner's  progress  might  be  much  facilitated  by  this  course.  The 
Greek  verbs  are  no  doubt  more  troublesome  than  those  in  Latin, 
but  otherwise  the  language  is  simpler,  clearci',  altogether  easier 
and  more  graceful;  and  boys  who  have  once  overcome  its  me- 
chanical difficulties  find  more  to  enjoy  in  Greek  than  in  Latin 
authors.  Very  often  Homer  is  the  only  classic,  of  all  that  a  boy 
reads,  for  which  he  really  cares.  There  is  reason  to  wish,  then, 
that  some  enterprising  teacher  who  can  afford  to  do  so  would  try 
the  experiment  on  a  great  scale,  and  see  whether  those  boys  who 
had  been  taught  Greek  only  from  10  to  13  years  of  age,  anii'Greek 
and  Latin  together  afterwards  might  not  turn  out  better  scholars 
at  18  than  their  companions  handled  upon  the  now  prevailiu"- 
system. 
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XII. — French. 

The  accompanying  table  will  give  some  Idea  of  die  extent  to  which 
the  study  of  French  is  pursued  in  Lancashire. 


Endowed 

Schools. 


Private 
Schools. 


Per-centage  of  schools  teaching  it 
Do.         of  boys  learning  it 


71 
29 


It  is  what  maybe  called  a  subject  of  the  third  order,  not  appearing 
at  all  In  the  cheaper  schools,  and  in  those  of  higher  rank,  both 
endowed  and  private,  generally  holding  a  subordinate  position  and 
considered,  in  point  of  charge,  an  extra.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  its  importance  was  much  less  recognized,  and  several  of  the  first 
endowed  schools  would  have  been  found  neglecting  it  altogether. 
Although  held  in  higher  regard  now,  it  is  in  very  few  schools  what 
can  be  called  a  "  testing  subject" — one  by  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  may  be  fairly  judged,  and  hence  it  was  only  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  schools  v.'here  it  was  made  prominent  that  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  set  a  paper  in  it.  When  the  paper  contained 
only  pieces  of  French  (previously  unseen)  to  be  turned  into 
English,  the  results  were  generally  creditable.  There  was  often 
a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy  in  details,  and  a  disposition  to  hazard 
random  guesses,  not  merely  at  tlie  meanings  of  v,ords,  but  at  con- 
structions which  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  grammar  would  have 
sufficed  to  explain;  but  in  general  the  substantial  sense  of  the 
passage  was  caught,  and  rendered  with  tolerable  readiness. 
Under  good,  if  not  brilliantly  good  teaching,  a  boy  of  14<, 
spending  three  hours  a  week  upon  the  subject,  ought,  it  would 
appear,  to  be  able  in  tv.o  years'  time  to  read  an  ordinary 
French  book,  such  as  the  Henriade,  or  Lamartine,  or  Massillon, 
making  out  the  sense  sufficiently  well  for  all  practical  purposes 
with  little  aid  from  a  dictionary.  When,  however,  a  piece  of 
English  to  be  tnrned  into  French  was  also  set,  let  it  be  never 
so  easy,  comparatively  few  of  those  who  translated  well  were 
found  to  attempt  it,  and  of  these  but  few  produced  any- 
thing like  a  correct  and  exact — not  to  say  idiomatic — version. 
Scarcely  ever^ — even  in  the  private  schools  which  paid  most  atten- 
tion to  French — did  I  find  boys  whom  the  master  considered 
capable  of  writing  a  French  letter  on  a  given  subject.  To  compose 
is  of  course  a  far  more  difficult  exercise  than  to  translate ;  still  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  difference  between  the  capacities  of  the 
pupils  in  the  one  direction  and  in  the  other  was  even  greater  than 
it  need  have  been;  and  that  one  might  therefore  conclude  (1)  that 
their  facility  of  translation  did  not  represent  a  really  sound  gram- 
matical knowledge,  and  (2)  that  sufficient  pains  vv-as  not  taken  to 
accustom  them  to  turn  English  into  French  at  sight,  under  the  eye 
of  the  master.  The  practice  of  doing  exercises,  however  regular, 
does  not  seem  to  effect  all  that  is  needed ;  it  is  most  useful  in 
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teachino"  boys  one  rule  after  another  in  succession ;   it  does  not 
cultivate  readiness  and  spirit.     The  defects  which  struck  me  in  Defects  notice- 
the  teaching  of  French  in   most  schools  were  those  which  it  was  able  in  the 
natural  to  look  for,  and  which  have  been  already  noted  by  others.  °' 

Two  were  conspicuous. 

(1.)  Both  the  teaching  and  the  learning  tend  to  be  loose  and  Usually  n- 
inexact.  French  has  so  great  a  superficial  likeness  to  English  in  ^-'^^'^^• 
its  vocabulary  and  the  structure  of  its  sentences  that  boys  can  do 
a  great  deal  by  guessing  or  by  making  hasty  and  random  induc- 
tions ;  their  appaz'ent  ease  in  translation  deceives  and  satisfies  an 
ordinary  teacher,  who  does  not  test  them  by  frequent  questioning 
on  the  grammar,  and  requiring  them  from  time  to  time  to  analyse 
a  sentence,  and  explain  the  meaning  and  construction  of  each 
clause  and  word.  In  learning  Latin  or  any  other  language  quite 
unlike  his  own,  a  boy  is  at  more  pains  to  remember  an  exact  rule 
or  principle,  because  he  feels  the  need  of  it :  and  in  translating 
he  is  almost  forced  to  have  a  precise  sense  and  a  place  even  for 
the  smallest  words  in  the  sentence.  In  French,  finding  that  more 
can  be  done  by  the  light  of  nature,  he  is  more  prone  to  walk  by 
that  light  and  do  things  in  a  slovenly  way.  When  he  has  got  a 
sort  of  meaning  for  a  phrase,  such  as  Qii'est  ce  que  c'est,  or  1/  a  t'il,  he 
leaves  its  component  parts  unexamined  and  perhaps  misunderstood. 

(2.)  The    teaching  of  French  is  usually  unintelligent.     Rules 
— often  minute  rules  with  long  lists  of  exceptions — are  given  to  be  And  unm- 
learnt,  and  exercises  are  written  upon  them,  v.hile  little  or  nothing  teiligent. 
is  said  to  explain  their  reason  or  show  their  relation  to  some  more 
general  rule.      Points  of  mere  detail,  subtle  distinctions  in  the  use 
of  synonyms,  little  delicacies  of  idiom  are  dwelt  on  at  as  great 
length,  and  impressed  with  as   much   solemnity  on  the  learner's 
mind  as  the  most  fundamental  and  universal  principles  of  the 
language.     Altogether  there  is  a  tendency  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  idioms  and  pronunciation,  and  too  little  on  the  main  outlines  of 
etymology  and  syntax.     To  be  a  perfect  French  scholar  a  man 
must  learn  these  idioms,  but  the  case  of  a  schoolboy  is  different.  Kxtravagaut 
Some  can  hardly  be  remembered  without  constant  colloquial  prac-  impoitance 
tice,  which  he  cannot  have.     The  labour  of  acquiring  them  is  tuowledo-e^of 
considerable,  and  as  the  hours  allotted  to  French  altogether  are  the  "  idioms." 
but    few,  the   time   given    to   them  is  taken  from   the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law — a  thorousjli  masterv  of  the  ijrammar.    Yet  most 
French  teachers  measure  their  pupils'  progress  by  their  power  of 
trotting  out   the  idioms.     One  cause  of  these  defects  seems  to  be 
that  French  is  a  livin'^  lanufuaiic,  and  in  teachiiii;  livinij  lansruaiies  Causes  of 
men  are  apt  to  hesitate   between   two  modes  of  treatment,  the  ^^^^^  defects, 
strictly  grammatical  and  the  colloquial.    Each  has  its  merits.    The 
colloquial  is  the  pleasanter  and,  especially  for  young  boys,  the 
easier,  but,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  iirst-ratc  teacher,  it  is  apt  to 
become  superfici;d.     Tl)e  grammatical   is   surer   in   the  end,  but 
then  it  must  be  handled  thoroughly,  and  it  must  consist  in  making 
the  leading   principles  of  etymology  and   syntax   clear,  instead  of 
burdening  the  memory  with  details.    French  teachers,  as  a  matter 
"  a  broad   robust  training  to  the  mind  of  a  boy  of  14.     French, 
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of  habit,  choose  to  teach  the  grammar,  but  they  seldom  succeed  in 
making  the  learner  exact,  and  they  endeavour  to  supplement  his 
want  of  accuracy  by  running  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  in 
hasty  translations,  by  giving  a  number  of  petty  phrases  to  be  learnt, 
and  by  encouraging  the  boy  in  the  notion  that  French  is  a  thing 
which  may  be  in  a  measure  "  picked  up,"  without  systematic  study. 
If  truly  colloquial  teaching  can  be  given,  it  will  have  its  value,  and 
that  a  high  one  ;  the  misfortune  is  that  the  possibility  of  colloquial 
practice,  if  the  pupil  should  go  to  France,  becomes  an  excuse  for 
the  slovenly  treatment  of  the  grammar,  without  a  grasp  of  which 
he  will  make  little  progress  in  France  or  anywhere  else. 

A  more  serious  source  of  weakness  however  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  those  by  whom  French  is  taught.  Many  schoolmasters 
— those  especially  who  are  indifferent  classical  scholars,  have  a 
notion  that  any  Frenchman  can  teach  his  own  language.  Others 
who  knoAv  better  find  it  exceedingly  hard  to  procure  competent 
Frenchmen — men  possessed  of  a  sound  philological  knowledge  and 
of  skill  in  teaching.  Such  qualities  are  of  course  to  be  found, 
more  often  perhaps  in  the  persons  of  Germans,  Poles,  or  Hunga- 
rians who  have  lived  in  France,  than  of  born  Frenchmen — for 
a  good  Frenchman  unwillingly  expatriates  himself — but  they 
are  so  rare  that  I  heard  some  experienced  schoolmasters  de- 
claring it  better  to  search  for  an  Englishman  who  has  a  good 
grammatical  knowledge  of  French,  or  to  take  the  teaching  of  it 
into  their  own  hands.  An  Englishman,  they  say,  has  more  control 
over  his  class,  and  having  learnt  the  language  himself,  can  better 
understand  its  difficulties  and  explain  them  to  the  learner.  These 
advantages,  however,  though  they  may  compensate  for  his  com- 
parative want  of  familiarity  with  the  idioms,  and  his  inferior 
pronunciation,  do  not  inspire  that  confidence  in  the  breast  of  a 
British  parent  which  is  produced  by  a  foreign  name  with  the 
prefix  «  M." 

The  teachers  and  others  whom  I  consulted  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  low  estimate  of  French  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing. "  Its  likeness  to  English,"  said  they,  ''  though  perhaps 
"  greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  enables  boys  to  learn  it 
"  easily,  and  disposes  them  to  learn  it  superficially.  Owing 
"  to  the  simple  and  uniform  structure  of  its  sentences,  as 
''  well  as  to  the  want  of  inflections,  it  illustrates  comparatively 
"  few  grammatical  principles  and  demands  much  less  thought 
"  and  ingenuity  from  the  learner  than  does  Latin.  In  trans- 
"  lating  from  it  into  English,  or,  conversely,  from  English 
"  into  French,  he  is  not  obliged  to  recast  the  thought  of  the 
"  original,  recognizing  and  preserving  identity  of  substance 
"  under  a  diversity  of  form ;  he  may  keep  the  order  and  render 
"  word  for  word  as  he  could  never  do  in  translating  from  Latin 
"  or  Greek.  There  are,  it  is  true,  peculiarities  of  syntax,  and 
"  delicacies  of  idiomatic  usage  in  French  as  exact  and,  in  their 
"  way,  as  graceful  as  any  which  the  ancient  languages  supply; 
"  but  these  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  subtleties,  fit  rather  to 
"  exercise  the  discernment  of  the  advanced  student  than  to  give 
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"  therefore,  thous-h  a  valuable   adjunct  to  Latin,  cannot  supply 
"  its  place." 

There  may  be  in  these  views  some  tinge  of  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  old  established  studies ;  and  the  comparative  ease  of  French, 
as  I  heard  an  eminent  teacher  remark,  if  it  is  in  one  respect  a 
drawback,  is  in  another  an  advantage,  since  boys  who  would 
never  make  anything  of  Latin  may  make  something  of  French. 
But  at  present  the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  incline  strongly 
against  French  as  a  disciplinary  substitute  for  Latin,  and  if  it  be 
urged  by  some  that  French  only  waits  for  better  teachers  to 
develope  its  capabilities  as  a  means  of  intellectual  training,  others 
will  reply  that  better  (i.e.,  more  highly  paid  and  specifically  edu- 
cated) teachers  will  also  handle  Latin  in  so  much  more  efficient 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  to  give  both  languages  to  boys 
who  have  now  time  for  one  only. 


XIIL 

—  German, 

Endowed 
Schools. 

Private 
Schools. 

Per-centage  of  schools  teaching  it 
Do.         of  boys  learning  it 

- 

13 
1-8 

16 
3 

German,  as  this  table  shows,  holds  very  much  the  same  position  Gennan. 
towards  French  as  Greek  does  towards  Latin.  It  is  taught  in  fewer 
schools,  and  in  those  to  a  far  smaller  number  of  boys.  As  it  is  also 
considerably  more  difficult,  at  least  to  beginners,  you  will  easily  con- 
ceive that  it  was  very  seldom  that  I  found  a  class  who  would  under- 
take to  translate  a  piece  of  easy  German  prose  (previously  unseen) 
into  English.  English  into  German  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  I  examined,  therefore,  it  was  in  most  cases  only  orally. 
There  is  nothing  that  calls  for  special  remark  in  the  nature  of  the 
teaching,  which  generally  seemed  good  so  far  as  it  went.  This  may 
probably  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  teachers  in  this 
country  are  more  frequently  men  of  real  cultivation  and  ability 
than  the  French  teachers  ;  in  so  far,  therefore,  German  has  a 
better  chance  of  getting  justice  done  to  it.  As  to  the  superiority 
of  German  to  French  as  a  means  of  mental  training  there  is  a 
general  consensus  among  teachers,  some  holding  that  on  this 
ground  it  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  substitute  for  Latin  (where 
Latin  cannot  be  taught),  despite  its  supposed  slighter  practical 
utility.  Whether  French  is  really  more  useful  than  German 
may  be  doubted.  Lancashire  does  more  trade  with  German 
speaking  nations  than  with  France,  and  the  immense  numbers  of 
Germans  resident  in  Manchester*  and  Liverpool  has  promoted 
the  growth  of  a  taste  for  German  literature,  German  songs,  and  so 


*  In  Manchester  one  may  sometimes  get  into  an  omnibus  full  of  people,  and  hear 
nothing  but  German  spoken. 
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forth.  For  the  purposes  of  scientific  study  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  little  to  clioose  between  the  two  lanijua";cs:  he  who  reads 
mathematics  wil!  chiefly  use  the  one,  while  the  chemist  or  physicist 
finds  more  treasures  concealed  in  the  other. 

XIV. — Italian  and  Spanish. 

Italian  and  Spanish,  although  for  commercial  purposes  not 
less  useful  than  French,  are  not  systematically  taught  in  any 
boys'  sciiools  known  to  me,*  and  in  very  few  girls'  schools.  So 
far  as  I  remember,  it  was  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  convent 
schools,  two  or  three  of  which  I  visited,  that  I  found  Italian.  At 
Stonyhurst  College  there  is  sometimes  a  class  in  Italian  ;  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  not  at  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
regretted  that  teachers  do  not  more  often  attempt  to  interest 
promising  boys  in  the  study  of  one  of  these  languages,  which,  to 
those  who  are  already  fair  Latin  scholars,  and  have  been  shown 
the  laws  of  phonetic  mutation,  present  little  or  no  difficuhy.  I 
have  heard  it  maintained,  with  much  apparent  reason,  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  teach  French  to  a  class  of  boys  v.ho  have 
already  made  good  progress  in  Latin,  by  educing  Italian  from 
Latin,  and  then  French  from  Italian,  as  it  is  now  to  teach  French 
in  the  first  instance. 

XV. — Natural  Science  and  Natural  History. 

Under  the  term  natural  science,  I  mean  to  include  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy  or  physics  (i.e..,  mechanics,  statics,  pneumatics, 
hydrostatics,  &c.)  and  chemistry;  under  natural  history',  physio- 
logy, zoology,  botany,  geology,  mineralogy.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  what  amount  of  instruction  is  given  in  these  subjects. 


,T  ,       ,  o  ■         J.                                        Endowed            Private 
Natural  Science.f                                        g^j^^^j^^           g^j^^^j^^ 

Per-centage  of  schools  teaching  it        - 

Do.         of  boys  learning  it              -             -             - 

21 
11 

33 
14 

Natural  History.f 


Endo'wed 
Schools. 


Private 
Schools. 


Per-centage  of  schools  teaching  it 
Do.  of  boys  learning  it 


17 
10 


20 
12 


*  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  the  case  of  a  private  boarding  school,  'svhieh  offered 
by  its  prospectus  to  teach  '•  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Gennan,  music,  organ,  and 
pianoforte,"  one  guinea  per  quarter.  No  parent  seemed  to  have  availed  himself  of 
the  offer. 

f  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  statistics,  especially  under  the  heading 
"  Natural  History,"  for  many  schools  %vho  teach  only  some  catechism  of  general 
kno^wledge,  or  give  now  and  then  an  object  lesson,  or  use  as  their  reading  book  a  set 
of  "  Tales  about  Animals,"  construe  such  instruction  as  the  teachiuo-  of  Natural 
Science  or  Natural  Histoxv. 
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Science,  therefore,  is  not  altogether  neglected,  but  it  is  quite 
recently  that  it  has  been  introduced,  and  its  place  is  at  ])resent 
an  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  one.  In  very  few  schools  does 
it  form  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum ;  there  is  often,  there- 
fore, a  want  of  proper  apparatus  and  material,  and  the  boys 
who  learn  are  set  to  do  so  at  odd  times,  or  perhaps  only  once 
or  twice  in  the  week.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  comparing  it  with 
the  old  established  branches  of  study,  and  the  impossibility  of 
gauging  its  educational  result  upon  the  mind.  If  it  seems  to 
be  known  in  an  inexact  and  cai*eless  way,  this  may  be  due  to 
irregular  teaching  and  to  the  absence  of  prooer  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  prizes,  and  so  forth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  popular 
among  boys,  this  may  be  because  it  has  not  yet  been  tightened  into 
a  systematic  discipline.  Thus,  although  seldom  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  classes  examined  in  any  department  of  science 
they  might  have  been  at  work  on,  or  of  questioning  them  myself,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand  might  permit  it,  I 
found  that,  after  all,  the  materials  were  scarcely  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  clear  and  positive  conclusion. 

Natural  science  is  at  present  taught  in  three  ways.  Methods  aad 

(1.)   In  a  very  few  schools — the  only  two  that  at  this  moment  teachfn<T 
occur    to   me    are    the    Liverpool    Institute    and    the    Mechanics  natural  science. 
Institute  School   at   Manchester — it  is,  to  a  good  many  boys,  an  Systematic  and 
important  part  of  their  daily  work.     Chemistry  has  in  both  these  ^t^udy!^  *^ 
schools  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  branch   for  a  rigorous 
and  protracted  study.     It  is,  of  course  treated  practically  and  the 
boys  are  accustomed  to  analyse  for  themselves.     An  examination 
proved   them  able  to  do  this  neatly  and  correctly,  explaining  the 
steps  of  the  process  as  they  went  on;  they  answered  well  when 
questioned  on  the  more  theoretical  parts  of  chemistry,  and  had  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  nature  of  inductive  proof.     The  training, 
so   far   as   it  went,  had  been   thorough  and  intelligent,   and   had 
tended  to  form  good  mental  habits. 

(2.)  More  frequently,  yet  in  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  schools  Regular  biu 
in  all,  mostly  private  schools,  I  found  existing  a  study  of  the  "^'ery  limite l 
subject  whicli  was  regular,  though  in  quantity  very  limited. 
Physics  or  chemistry,  or  sometimes  physiology,  was  taught  to 
a  select  class  once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  by  a  teacher  who 
came  for  that  purpose  alone.  No  very  definite  mental  result  was 
produced  in  such  cases ;  the  progress  of  the  pupil  was  too  slow 
for  the  subject  to  lay  firm  hold  on  his  mind,  and  his  answers 
usually  showed  that  he  was  not  at  home  even  in  its  elements. 
Nevertheless,  the  time  spent  had  not  been  lost;  the  boys  seemed 
to  like  the  study,  finding  in  it  a  relief  from  constant  work  at  lan- 
guages, and  they  learnt  enough  to  make  it  much  easier  for  them 
to  come  back  to  it  in  after  life. 

(3.)  In  many  of  the  more  expensive  schools  lectures  on  scientific  Occasional 
topics  are  delivered  from  time  to  time,  illustrated  by  experiments,  '^'^^"^^'^* 
or   by  the   display    of  minerals,   plants,  or  other    natiu'al    objects. 
Sometimes  tlie  lecturer  requires  from  the  boys  an  account  of  what 
he  has  told  them  on  the  occasion  last  preceding,  or  throws  out 

a.c.  4.  U    u 
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a  question  on  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  which  he  is  displaying 
to  them;  sometimes  he  is  content  to  talk  steadily  on  and  shew 
liis  show.  The  thing  is  always  welcomed  by  boys,  who  value  the 
giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes  all  the  more  when  it  supersedes  regular 
lessons ;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  done  only  for  the  sake  of 
form,  and  to  make  an  impression  on  parents,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  service.  It  opens  the  boys'  minds  to  a  world  all  around 
them  of  which  they  had  not  thought  before  ;  it  may  dispose  them 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  common  things,  and  now  and  then, 
falling  on  a  soil  apt  to  receive  it,  it  creates  a  taste  which  may  in 
after  life  ripen  into  genuine  scientific  capacity.  Ileal  mental 
training  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  although  an  adroit 
teacher  from  a  Government  training  college,  will  often  elicit  even 
from  little  boys  answers  Avhich  surprise  and  delight  the  casual 
stranger,  who  has  not  learnt  by  experience  how  superficial  and 
fleeting  a  knowledge  they  represent, 

(3.)  Besides  these  three  legitimate  methods  of  teaching  science, 
all  %'aluable,  though  in  very  unequal  degrees,  there  is  a  fourth 
wholly  foolish  and  useless.  I  mean  the  custom  of  setting  boys  to 
learn  catechisms  and  manuals  of  science,  or  rather  of  "  the 
sciences," — for  they  are  seldom  content  with  one  or  two — without 
giving  them  any  illustrations  or  proofs  addressed  to  their  senses, 
and  often  without  even  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  existence  in  any  school  of  such  a  practice, 
which  did  no  more  than  enable  the  boys  to  gabble  over  a  set  of 
long  Greek  words,  was  a  sure  proof  either  of  the  ignorance  or  the 
charlatanism  of  its  master. 

As  has  been  said  already,  the  materials  which  the  Lancashire 
schools  afforded  were  too  scanty  to  enable  me  to  give  a  criticism 
upon  the  methods  in  use  for  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  the  peculiar  defects  or  dangers  incident  to  it.  There  are  but 
two  remarks  which  I  can  make,  and  they  are  perhaps  almost  too 
obvious  to  be  worth  making. 

(1.)  There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  such  teaching  to  become 
superficial.  A  great  number  of  facts  are  placed  before  the  mind 
or  the  eye  of  the  boy.  Each  in  itself  is  simple  :  he  has  only  to 
see  the  phenomenon  or  to  hear  of  it  and  believe  its  existence;  and 
therefore  he  does  not  of  himself  exert  any  thought  upon  the 
matter.  A  teacher  of  real  skill  will  be  found  drawing  attention  to 
the  connexion  between  the  facts  shown  ;  questioning  his  scholars 
on  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  or  the  possible  conclusions  they 
may  draw  from  it ;  requiring  them,  it  may  even  be,  sometimes  to 
anticipate  or  suggest  a  step  in  the  experiment,  showing  them  how 
to  guess  round  and  draw  near  to  and  work  out  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  Such  a  method  exercises  thought  and 
forms  the  habit  of  inquiry,  but  some  teachers  think  it  too  trouble- 
some, and  some  others  have  not  themselves  knowledge  sufficient 
to  pursue  it.  Hence  the  teaching  of  science  is  frequently  only  a 
pleasant  recreation  and  an  exercise  of  memory,  nothing  more. 
And  memory  herself  is  a  bad  guardian  of  those  things  which  are 
at  the  first  apprehended  without  effort. 
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(2.)  Secondly.  Even  among  those  who  are  at  pains  to  make  the  Tendency  to 
pupil  understand  the  phenomena  and   their  connexion,  some  do  ^^*  '^.^  leamer 
not  fully  realize  the  need  of  making  him  active — a  doer,  or  maker,*  ^ 

or  finder,  instead  of  a  passive  recipient  of  facts  and  explanations. 
If  they  teach  chemistry,  they  are  content  with  showing  experiments, 
or  going  through  an  analysis,  instead  of  making  the  boy  either 
perform  them,  if  that  be  safe,  or  direct  the  steps  of  the  process. 
Or  if  botany  or  geology  be  the  subject,  they  display  a  collection  of 
plants,  a  museum  of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  do  not  think  of 
setting  the  boys  to  observe  and  collect  for  themselves. 

Teachers  are  not  agreed  which  of  the  natural  sciences  it  is  best  to  ^Vhich  branch 
teach,  nor  whether  it  is  better  to  teach  one  only  thoroughly,  or  the  of  science  is  it 
elements  of  two  or  three.     The  balance  of  authority  seems  to  be  in    *^^*  ^^  ^^^^  ' 
favour  of  chemistry,  or  of  pneumatics  and  hydrostatics ;  they  require 
a  more  elaborate  apparatus  than  mechanics,  but  are  said  to  be  more 
generally  interesting  to  the  young.     Of  the  branches  of  natural  Natural 
history,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  botany  is  the  easiest  and  the  -"^^°^y- 
pleasantest,  since  the  materials  are  abundant,  and  the  classification     "  ^°y- 
depends  for  the  most  part  on  matters  of  structure  which  the  pupil 
can  examine  for  himself,  with  the  aid  only  of  a  knife  and  a  pocket 
lens.  In  great  towns  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  setting  the  boys 
to  gather  plants,  yet  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  taking  them  out 
from  time  to  time  on  an  excursion  into  the  country.     In  the  case 
of  geology,  even  more  depends  upon  the  locality.     In  flat  alluvial  Geologj-. 
districts,  where  there  are  no  natural  sections  to  be  seen,  and  no 
cliffs  or  quarries  whence  fossils  can  be  extracted,  it  is  hard  to  let 
geology  be  to  the  learner  a  real  science  of  observation.     Every- 
where it  is  a  study  somewhat  more  difficult  than  botany  ;  wider 
in  its  scope,  and  needing  a  more  mature  mind  to   grasp  its  prin- 
ciples.    Physiology  is  popular  among  some  teachers,  who  insist  on  Physiology, 
its  practical  value,  as  teaching  the   need  of  cleanliness,  pure  air, 
and  so  forth.     As  an  engine  of  mental  training  it  seemed  to  be 
Jess  valuable  than  either  geology  or  botany.     The  boy  cannot,  as 
in  those  sciences,  observe  and    classify  for  himself:   most  of  the 
facts  which  he  is  to  know  must  be  told  to  him.     He  cannot,  except 
to  a  very  slight   extent,  investigate  physiological  phenomena  for 
himself;  he  cannot  even  follow  ihe  description  and  explanation  of 
them  without  some  knowledge  of  other  sciences,  and  primarily  of 
chemistry ;   lie  is  therefore  apt  to  get  the  subject  up  from  a  manual, 
exercising  liis  memory  on  the   facts,   but  neither   his  intelligence 
nor    his    observation.     For   these   reasons    I    found    several    able 
teachers  discouraging  the  study  of  physiology,  except  by  way  of 
occasional    lectures  upon   it,   and   preferring  to    it    chemistry  or 
physics  on  the  one  hand,  botany  or  geology  on  the  other.     As  for 
those  facts,  they  said,  which  a  man  should  know  about  his  oun 
body  and  the  laws  of  its  physical  wcUbeing,  a  good  teacher  will 
easily  find  an  opportunity  of  telling  his  class  whatever  is  most 
comprehensible  and  most  useful, 

*  f)f  course  it  is  only  where  some  branch  of  science  is  systematically  taught,  and 
taught  to  boys  of  14  or  IT;,  that  this  can  be  properly  done. 

u  u  2 
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Zoology.  Zoology   supplies   beautiful    materials   for   tlie  teaching  of  the 

principles  of  classification,  and  may  be  found  agreeably  treated  in 

some  scliools.     The  objection  to  it  is   that  less  can  be   done  by 

direct  observation   than   in  botany :     the    teacher   must    trust  to 

pictures  and  now  and  then  a  skeleton  or  two. 

Educational  As  respects  the  educational  value  of  natural  science  generally, 

■value  of  natural  j^,ij  the  place  which   it  ought   to  hold  in  the  school  curriculum,  I 

science  and        spared  no  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  vieus  not  only  of  teachers 

histoi-v.  but  of  all  such-  experienced  and  judicious  persons  as  I  had  the 

good  fortune  to  meet  in  Lancashire.     Those  views,  it  need  hardly 

he  said,  were  very  various,  and  often  irreconcileable;  nevertheless, 

a  careful  scrutiny  brought  certain  points   of  agreement  to   light, 

and  made   it  possible   to  feel   that  several   conclusions  had  been 

sufficiently  well  established.     The  substance   of  these  conclusions 

I  shall  attempt  to  state  shortly. 

Arguments  for       The   introduction  of  natural   science  and   natural  history  into 

introducing       schools  is  urged  upon  three  grounds: 

^  ^™'  ,   .  1.   Firstly,  the  practical  utility  of  a  knowledcre  of  these  subjects, 

practical  more  especially  as  a  preparation  for  certain  trades  and  professions. 

utility.  Thus  mechanics  will  be  valuable  to  an  engineer,  chemistry  to  a 

farmer,  or  a  bleacher,  or  a  dyer,  geology  to  a  farmer  or  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  mines.     The  value  of  such  special  educa- 
tion would  not  be  anywhere  greater  than  in  Lancashire,  where  so 
large   a  population  is  employed  in    mining    and    manufacturing 
industry,     iiut  it  should  be  remembered  that  after  all  this  would 
be  to  give  a  special  or  professional  rather  than  a  general  education; 
that  the  number  of  boys   who   need  it  would    be,  except  in   the 
greatest  schools,  too  small  to  employ  a  specially  qualified  teacher; 
and   that  it  is  a  pity,  if  a  boy's  education  must  stop  at  15,  not 
to  let  it  be  all  consecrated  to  that  general  cultivation  of  his  powers 
which  will  be  neglected  in  after  life.    A  boy,  my  informants  added, 
will  learn  far  better  in  the  trade  or  profession  itself  than  he  can 
learn  at  school,  the  details  of  its  practice :  if,  therefore,  we  teach 
him  science  at  school,  it  should  be  rather  for  the  sake  of  giving 
him  a  true  conception  of  science,  and  enabling  him  to  pursue  his 
future  occupation  in  something  better  than  a  narrowly  empirical 
rule-of-thumb  fashion. 
(2.) Importance       Secondly,  their   power  to  create  tastes  and  interests.     In  every 
of  interesting     class  there  are  boys  whom  the  ordinary  system  of  linguistic  teaching 
hoys  who  show  |.  ^         engaije  or  lav  hold  on;  these,   or  some  of  these,  miuht  be 
no  aptitude  lor  &  o      _  "       i     •      i  r  i  i  •  •    i      i 

language.  attracted   by  science;  their  love   or  rambnng  might  be  spent  ni 

botanical  or  geological  expeditions,  their  constructive  faculty,  as 

displayed  so  often  in  the  shaping  of  boats,   might  induce  them  to 

Andof  im-        take  to  mechanics.     Furthermore,  it  is  urged,  the  great  majority 

planting  tastes    even  of  those  boys  who  have  gone  through  school  with  credit  are 

that  may   ear    -fy^j^^fj  \^y  j_he  time  they  have  attained  manhood,  listless- minded  and 

life.  destitute    of  intellectual  tastes  or   pleasures ;  they  are  therefore 

driven  to  fall  back  upon  the  commonplace  enjoyments  of  domestic 

life,  if  not  upon  more  questionable  means  of  recrearion.     If  they 

had  learnt  something,  though  it  were  but  little,  at  school  about  the 

phenouiena  of  external  nature,  they  might  have  resumed  the  study 
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afterwards,  cliooslng  tlie  branch  to  which  tlieir  tastes  inclhied  them, 
and  have  found  it  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  nseful  resource  in  hours 
of  leisure.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  tiiat  there  is  much 
force  and  truth  in  these  representations.  Those  who  have  attempted 
to  teach  science  bear  witness,  that  although  the  boys  who  do  best 
in  it  are  generally  those  who  do  best  in  classics  also,  it  hiys  hold 
on  a  certain  number  who  oppose  a  dull  resistance  to  all  instruc- 
tion in  lanouaoes— and  above  all  to  the  writing  of  Latin  verses — 
makes  them  willing  to  work,  and  renders  them  useful  members  of 
the  school  community. 

Thirdly,  their    value  as   tending   to    form   certain  intellectual  (^^O^ientalclis 
habiis,  and  exercise  certain  intellectual  faculties.  t'^re^obtain-^" " 

Under  this  head  several   particular  benefits   of  the  study   are  able  from 
enumerated.     First  of  all,  it  cultivates  the  observing  powers,  Jiot  these  studies 
only  quickening  the  perceptions  and   accustoming  the  boy  to  use  observaTion." 
his  senses  upon  all  objects,  but  also  showing  him  how  to  observe, 
giving  him  clearness,  precision,  the  ability  to  note  minute  differ- 
ences.    Then  in  the  second  place  he  is  taught  by  it  how  to  classify  ;  (i-)  Power 
to  know  Avhat  points  to  fix  upon   as   determining  tlie   relations  of  °^  *r^^^^^" 
individuals,  and  of  species  to  one  another  ;   to  carry   m  tlie  mind 
a  whole  system   of    classification   and   apply    it  at   short  notice, 
referring  a  substance,  or  animal,  or  plant,   as   the  case  may  be, 
first  to  a  wide  class  or  order,  then  to  a  subordinate  group,  then  to 
a  genus,  then  to  a  species.     To  do  this  readily  and  accurately  is 
to  have  gained  mental  capacities  of  conspicuous  value,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  science  only,  but   for  study   of  every    kind.     These 
two  arts,  observation  and  classification,  are  perhaps  best  taught  by 
means    of   some    branch    of   natural    history, — botany,    zoology, 
geology,  and   so  forth  ;  the  two  which  remains  to  be  mentioned 
belong  rather  to  chemistry  and  physics.     In  conducting  or  follow-  (c)  inductive 
ing  experiments  in   these  sciences,  in   examining  the  arguments  vatiocination. 
by  which  their  main  principles  have  been  established,  the  nature 
of  inductive  reasoning  is  learnt  better  than  in  any  other  way,  the 
mind  is  trained  to  disengage  general  principles  from  a  multitude 
of  phenomena,  to  weigh  proof  and  see  its  exact  bearing  upon  the 
j)olnt  in  question;  to  carry  on  its  investigations  with  a  suspended 
judgment,  keenly  watching  for  a  gleam  of  light  from  any  quarter, 
calling  nothing  impossible,  yet  accepting  nothing  till  the  evidence 
collecied  is  enough  to  put  it  beyond  doubt.     Such  mental  habits, 
though  they  may  need  to  be  supplemented  by  discipline  of  another 
kind,  must  in  themselves  be  of  the  highest  value. 

Lastly,  a  peculiar  stimulus  is  held  to  be  communicated  to  the  (,a -pj^^  ji^^^^jf 
mind  by  these  stiidics,  the  stimulus  of  inquiry.  To  have  been  of  inquiry. 
taught  to  find  objects  of  science  in  the  common  sights  of  the 
external  world  ;  to  know,  for  instance,  what  is  the  cliemical  process 
by  which  combustion  takes  place ;  to  notice  in  taking  a  journey  the 
flora  or  ireolo^ical  structure  of  the  countrv  traversed,  is  enough 
to  form  the  habit  of  looking  upon  everything  as  raw  material  for 
scientific  investigation,  of  inclining  the  intelligence  to  seek  in  and 
for  all  phenomena  a  rca?;on,  or  cause,  or  law. 

As  against  these;   admitted   merits   of  the  study,  a  great  many  Objections 
objections  were  urged  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here.     Sonic  urged. 
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dwelt  on  the  expense  of  the  apparatus  needed  for  teaching  science 
by  experiment,  others  thought  that  the  processes  of  reasoning 
involved  in  chemistry,  for  instance,  or  physics,  had  too  little  variety 
in  them  to  make  them  comparable,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  with 
those  which  the  study  of  languages  supplies ;  others,  again,  denied 
the  possibility  of  teaching  science  philosophically  to  boys  under 
15  or  16, — the  facts,  they  said,  might  be  easily  acquired,  but  a 
comprehension  of  the  principles,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  inductive 
method,  was  witliin  the  reach  only  of  some  mature  minds.  All 
my  informants,  the  advocates  not  less  than  the  opponents  of  these 
studies,  agreed  that  good  teachers  of  natural  science  were  at 
present  scarcely  to  be  found.  Those  whose  knowledge  of  the  special 
subjects  makes  them  competent  are  not  numerous;  much  more, 
then,  is  there  a  want  of  men  who  unite  to  such  knowledge  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  a  comprehensive  general  culture. 
The  general  conclusion  to  which  all  that  I  saw  and  heard, 
seemed  to  point  was  this,  that  there  was  a  case  made  out  not  for 
"substituting  the  study  of  science  for  that  of  languages  and  of 
mathematics,  but  of  giving  it  a  place  beside  them.  How  far  this 
can  be  done  in  the  case  of  each  individual  school  must  depend 
on  its  organization  and  character  ;  its  staff  of  teachers  ;  the  length 
of  time  during  which  boys  remain  in  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  right 
to  make  science  the  substantial  part  of  thctraining  of  boys  who 
show  an  inaptitude  for  classics.  It  may  be  proper  to  let  all  boys 
have  at  least  one  year,  during  which  they  shall  take  up  the  study 
seriously,  and  learn  thoroughly  the  elements,  even  if  only  the 
elements,  of  some  one  of  its  branches.  But  it  seems  to  be  at  any 
rate  clear  that  no  one  should  2,0  from  school  at  15  or  16,  for 
whom  nothing  has  been  done,  either  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of 
observation,  or  impart  some  intelligent  interest  in  the  great  world 
of  nature  that  lies  all  around  him.  Even  occasional  lectures,  if 
they  are  made  anything  more  than  a  display  of  pictures  and 
experiments,  may  effect  something  towards  so  desirable  an  end. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  smallness  of  schools,  which 
makes  it  hard  to  organize  special  classes  and  support  special 
teachers;*  and  still  more  perhaps  the  want  of  competent  teachers 
themselves — of  men  who  while  they  know  science  well,  know  also 
enough  of  other  subjects  to  understand  how  scientific  teaching 
should  be  made  to  play  into  the  general  work  of  a  school.  Until 
such  men  have  been  found  and  liave  been  at  work  for  some  time, 
it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  experiment  of  giving  science  a  place 
in  education  has  been  fairly  tried. 

XVI. — Drmcinrj. 


Endowed 
Schools. 

Private 
Schools. 

Per-centage  of  schools  teaching  it       - 

Do.         of  boys  learning  it              -             -             - 

58 
24 

64 
30 

*  Visiting  teachers  are  to  some  extent  employed  now  going  from  one  school  to 
another,  in  the  same  to^-n,  but  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  system ;  they  know  little  of  the 
hoys  and  cannot  take  much  interest  in  the  general  success  of  the  school. 
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The  number  of  boys  learning  drawing  in  Lancashire  is  some-  Drawing, 
what  greater  than  would  appear  from  this  table,  because  some 
instead  of  taking  it  in  their  own  school,  go  for  it  to  the  Government 
schools  of  art,  a  good  many  of  which  are  scattered  over  the 
county.  The  teachers  of  these  Government  schools  often  employ 
their  spare  time  in  giving  lessons  in  ihe  better  class  of  grammar 
and  private  adventure  schools  (the  lower  class  neglecting  drawing 
altogether).  Their  method  of  teaching  is  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  some  people  com- 
jDlain  of  it  as  a  little  tedious  at  first,  but  it  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  rational,  and  in  the  end  the  most  successful  that  has  yet 
been  proposed.  It  is  of  course  only  in  schools  of  a  liigher  stamp 
that  this  new  system  prevails,  according  to  which,  drawing  from 
real  objects,  or,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  round,  is  made  the  chief 
thing.  Many  of  the  inferior  establishments  retain  the  old  fashion  Old  method 
of  setting  boys  to  copy  onlv  from  the  flat,  i.e.  from  the  dravvino-s  or  of  copying 

r    ii  I         "r  ■  ivi,  I      1        •        from  the  flat 

pictures  or  others,  perliaps  rrom  engravings  or  lithographs,  leaving  ^^j 

nature  quite  out  ol  their  reckoning.  If  the  things  to  be  copied 
are  really  good,  tiie  pupil  may  possibly  have  his  taste  refined  in 
tiie  process,  and  acquire  some  manual  dexterity  ;  but  he  knovvs  no 
more  of  nature  than  he  did  before;  he  has  not  learnt  to  see  ;  he  is 
powerless  to  represent  a  building  or  a  landscape.  For  all  practical 
purposes  he  might  as  well  have  never  learned  to  draw  at  all,  but 
the  object  of  the  teacher  is  satisfied,  for  the  boy  has  an  elaborate 
piece  of  work  to  carry  home  to  his  parents,  in  which  he  would  find 
it  hard  to  recognize,  under  the  touches  of  his  master,  any  lines  that 
can  be  fairly  called  his  own.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  this 
vicious  style  of  teaching  exists  in  about  one  half  of  the  schools 
wherein  diawing  is  taught.  It  is  on  the  wane;  but  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  do  anything  that  can  be  done  to  quicken  its 
extinction.  Most  parents  and  many  schoolmasters  have  still  the 
notion  that  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  works  of  artists  is  true  of 
the  works  of  boys,  and  that  that  which  is  precious  is  the  picture 
itself,  produced  or  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  boy  from  a  copy, 
not  liis  capacity  to  produce  one  from  nature.  When,  therefore, 
they  see  a  drawing  or  a  painting  with  their  son's  name  Avrittcn  in 
the  corner,  they  are  satisfied.  To  the  practical  value  of  the  art, 
and  to  the  incidental  good  effect  of  its  study  on  the  faculties  of 
observation  and  on  tiie  taste,  they  are  as  yet  hardly  awake.  Hence 
drawing  is  left  in  comparative  neglect — a  neglect  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  its  pursuit  need  not  seriously  interfere  with  that 
of  the  more  severe  studies,  since  it  calls  out  diflerent  faculties 
from  those  they  employ,  and  is,  after  them,  rather  a  relaxation 
than  a  labour. 

XVII. — Music. 
Music  is  taught  in  very  few  schools,  and  is  of  course  ranked  as  Music, 
an  extra.  Desirable  as  it  may  be  that  a  taste  for  it  should  be 
more  v/idely  diffused,  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  the 
study  of  the  pianoforte  or  violin  among  the  more  pressing  calls  on 
a  boy's  time.  Singing,  however,  might  very  well  be  tauglit  much 
more  extensively  than   it  is  now,  especially  by  way  of  relaxation 
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Seldom  well 
tauffht. 


Its  utility. 


to  younger  boys,   on  whose  powers  of  attention  to  their  severer 
studies  it  is  not  well  to  impose  a  long-continued  strain. 

XVIII. — Book-keeping. 

Book-keepiug.  It  is  only  in  town  schools,  and  chiefly  in  private  schools,  that 
this  subject  is  taught;  and  the  teaching  is  of  so  slovenly  a  character 
that  it  might  almost  as  well  be  expunged.  Little  or  nothing  seems 
to  be  done  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  art ;  the  teacher,  who 
has  seldom  any  practical  knowledge  of  commercial  life,  merely  sets 
tiie  boy  to  copy  out  specimen  books  from  some  manual,  looks  at 
the  caligraphy,  and  shows  him  how  to  get  the  entries  in  their  right 
places.  Parents,  it  is  supposed,  set  a  high  value  on  the  thing;  but 
most  of  the  merchants  whose  opinion  I  inquired  answered  that 
they  did  not  care  much  whether  a  boy  entering  their  office  knew 
anything  about  it  or  not,  the  system  pursued  in  one  office  differing 
from  that  of  another.  Others,  however,  while  admitting  that  this 
was  true  as  things  stood,  denied  that  it  would  be  so  if  book- 
keeping were  really  well  taught  by  clear-headed  men  who  knew 
something  of  business.  There  are,  they  said,  certain  general 
scientific  principles  common  to  all  methods  of  book-keeping,  and  a 
bov  who  has  mastered  these  will  learn  more  quickly  and  work 
more  correctly  the  method  of  any  one  office.  It  is  not  the  teach- 
ing that  is  useless,  but  the  present  bad  teacliing.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  this  view  to  be  a  sound  one;  the  only  question,  therefore, 
is  how  far  room  can  be  made  for  book-keeping  among  the  general 
work  of  a  school.  In  large  and  well-organized  schools  it  seems 
possible  to  do  this;  in  small  ones  hardly  so,  since  the  proportion 
of  boys  wishing  to  learn  it  is  seldom  considerable.  '  tjUy^\ 


Religious 
knowledge 


parents. 


XIX. — Religious  Knovdedge. 
Religious  knowledge  {i.e.  Scripture  history  and  the  rudiments  of 
dogmatic  theology)  is  more  frequently  a  regular  branch  of  in- 
struction in  endowed  than  in  private  schools.  In  the  former  it  is 
generally  prescribed  by  rules;  in  the  latter  it  is  taught  or  not,  just 
Indifference  of  as  the  master  pleases.  Parents,  I  was  assured,  seldom  or  never 
ask  for  it;  they  do  not  care  how  much  or  how  little  of  it  is  given ; 
nor  whether  it  is  undogmatic  or  dogmatic;  nor,  if  dogmatic,  what 
the  particular  dogmas  are.  No  testimony  could  be  clearer  or  more 
unanimous  than  that  which  private  schoolmasters  gave  as  to  the 
absence  of  any  difficulty  caused  by  the  presence  in  their  schools  of 
children  of  different  creeds. 

In  a  good  many  of  the  schools  where  the  subject  was 
taught,  I  examined  the  children  in  it,  chiefly  in  Bible  history, 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  formularies 
which  they  learnt.  The  result  was  certainly  disappointing.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  think  that  those  who  contend  so  ardently  for 
"distinctive"  religious  teaching  would  modify  their  views  if  they 
knew  how  little  any  theological  teaching  comes  to  in  practice. 
There  is  little  acquaintance  with  any  but  the  conunonest  Scripture 
narratives,  such  as  those  of  the  lives  of  Joseph  and  Daniel,  and  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.      Even  in  these,  strange  misconceptions  are 


Results  of 
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common,  and  that  not  among  young  children  only.      In  particular,  "Want  of  any 
verv  tew  have   any  notion  of  the   succession   of  events ;    Moses,  motion  of 

*  ,  11.  -i-r-ki  .i-i----      chronologj". 

Isebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Apostle  raul  are  separated  in  their  mmas 
by  no  interval  of  time. 

As  respects  doctrine,  I  found  in  many  schools  a  creditable  Dogma  not 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  formulary  from  which  instruction  grasped. 
had  been  given,  but  scarcely  ever,  except  in  senior  classes,  and 
seldom  even  there,  the  slightest  idea  of  their  meaning.  The  school- 
masters were  thora?elves  well  aware  of  this;  some  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  others  remarked  on  the  difficulty,  which  will  not  be 
questioned,  of  making  boys  understand  technically  worded  expres- 
sions of  metaphysical  conceptions,  and  ventured  to  hope  that  at 
some  future  period  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  they  had  learnt 
would  dawn  upon  them.  Some  few  thought  it  best  to  require  only 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  drawing  from  the  words  of  Scripture  itself, 
as  occasion  offered,  whatever  furtlier  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching- 
it  seemed  possible  to  give  with  real  benefit  to  the  boy's  mind  and 
conscience. 

It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted — teachers  themselves  often  do  Causes  of  the 
admit  it — that  religious  instruction,  as  given  in  schools,  usually  fails  slight  practical 
to  produce  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  moral  character  of  those  gious  teaching 
who  receive  it.  Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this.  Some 
persons  blame  the  teachers,  saying  that  they  hurry  through  the 
subject  in  a  perfunctory  way,  being  more  anxious  to  please 
parents  b}'  commercial  teaching,  or  to  gain  university  distinctions 
by  the  classical  or  mathematical  performances  of  tiieir  pupils 
Others  complain  that  the  Church  Catechism,  owing  to  the  length 
of  some  of  its  paragraphs,  and  the  somewhat  difficult  and  anti- 
quated language  in  which  it  is  couched,  is  very  ill  suited  for  an 
elementary  manual  of  theology.  This  would  make  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  tcaclier  to  explain  its  phrases,  connect  it  with 
the  words  of  Scripture,  and  trace  the  relation  between  the 
docti  ines  of  Cliristianity  and  the  life  of  man  in  the  world  as  a 
moral  being.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  very  rarely  done. 
The  words  of  the  Church  Catechism  are  looked  upon  as  pos- 
sessing some  sort  of  mystic  efficacy — an  efficacy  which  inspires 
little  reverence,  for  they  are  gabbled  over  in  the  most  unbecoming 
fashion — but  which  makes  them  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  real 
religious  teaching. 

There  is,  again,  a  third  party  which,  objecting  in  principle  to 
tlie  giving  of  systematic  religious  instruction  in  school,  declares 
that  its  failure  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  Religion, 
say  they,  is  an  alfair  not  of  tlie  head  but  of  the  heart ;  to  teach 
Christian  doctrine  as  a  lesson  among  other  lessons  is  to  destroy 
the  boy's  reverence  for  it;  to  lose  the  best  chance  of  influencing 
him  by  a])peals  to  his  conscience;  to  make  him  regard  the  whole 
subject  with  that  distaste  which  most  boys  feci  for  what  they  have 
to  learn  on  pain  of  punishment.  It  is  proper,  say  they,  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  make  remarks  upon  it,  but  it  should  never  be 
turned  into  a  task. 
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These  persons,  however,  as  well  as  all  my  other  informants, 
admitted  that  in  a  boarding  school  religious  teaching  must  be 
viewed  under  a  somewhat  different  light.  The  boarding  school 
master  stands  towards  his  pupils  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and- 
must  instruct  and  care  for  them  accordingly.  He  must  also  be 
permitted  to  do  so  freely,  respecting,  of  course,  the  religious 
feelings  of  boys  who  do  not  belong  to  his  own  communion,  but 
giving  without  constraint  or  reservation  such  doctrinal  teaching 
as  he  himself  holds  true.  Such  is  the  plan  now  generally  applied 
in  boarding  establishments,  and  applied,  so  far  as  I  could  discover, 
with  sufficiently  satisfactory  results.  I  found  Nonconformist  boys 
boarding  with  Church  of  England  clergymen,  and  Church  of 
England  boys  boarding  with  Nonconformists.  In  neither  set  of 
cases  did  difficulties  seem  to  have  arisen.  In  Lancashire,  at 
least,  proselytizing  is  the  last  thing  schoolmasters  are  likely  to 
address  themselves  to  ;  firstly,  because  they  are  too  honourable; 
secondly,  because  they  are  too  worldly  wise;  thirdly,  because 
they  are  too  much  imbued  by  what  some  people  call  catholic 
toleration,  and  others  latitudinarian  indifference. 


C.  Remarks  on  existing  Methods  and  Arrangements. 

Touching  the  educational  organization  of  the  Lancashire  schools 
in  general,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  to  be  found  in  them,  I 
have  little  to  say  which  has  not  been  said  already  in  describing  the 
condition  of  such  separate  subjects  of  instruction.  One  would  ex- 
pect a  good  deal  of  light  from  comparing  the  arrangements  of  so 
many  different  establishments  ;  but  there  is,  on  the  whole,  sur- 
prisingly little  variety  in  those  arrangements,  and  a  disappointing 
want  of  originality  in  the  ideas  of  the  schoolmasters  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  no  great  opportunity  of  carrying  out  ori- 
ginal ideas  if  they  had  the  wish ;  for  the  grammar  school  master  is 
fettered  by  tradition  and  trustees,  and  the  private  schoolmaster 
dreads  the  imputation  of  eccentricity  and  the  ignorant  timidity  of 
parents. 
The  teaching  "  The  great  fault  of  our  teaching,"  said  a  private  teacher,  him- 

in  most  schools  gglf  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability,  "  is  that  it  reaches  only  the  better 
affectk-^  thlf '  "  ^^y^  °^^  class,  and  makes  no  impression  on  the  idle  and  the  dull, 
better  boys  "  It  is  in  this  respect  more  than  any  other  that  our  schools  fall 
only-  "  below  those  of  France  and  Germany,  where  something  is  done 

"  for  everybody."  The  truth  of  this  remark  cannot  fail  to  strike 
everyone  who  examines  a  class,  even  in  our  well-taught  schools. 
The  oral  answering  is  left  to  be  done  by  four  or  five  boys  out  of 
20  or  30.     It  is  only  Avhere  the  teaching  is  shockingly  bad  that 

*  Three  cases  of  boarding  schools  occur  to  me,  in  the  first  of  which  the  headmaster 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  one-third  of  the  boarders  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  in  the  second  the  master  was  an  Independent  and  half  the 
boys  Church  of  England  ;  in  the  third  the  master  a  Baptist,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion— the  exact  numbers  I  do  not  know — Church  of  England.  The  cases  of 
Nonconformist  boys  boarding  with  masters  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England 
were  even  more  numerous. 
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ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  cannot  do  a  really  good  paper  In 
arithmetic;  it  is  only  where  it  is  exceptionally  and  strikingly  good 
that  forty  per  cent,  do  a  respectable  one. 

This  fault  is  commonly  charged  chiefly  on  the  great  schools,  Equally  serious 
where  it  is  indeed  more  noticeable,  since  the  contrast  betvveen  the  j"  s™^^*  ^°<1 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  a  class  is  more  striking.  But  it  is  just  as  '  ^"^^ 
much  present  in  most  of  the  smaller  schools,  since  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  teaching  is  seldom  search- 
ing. It  profits  greatly  those  who  are  naturally  clever  or  diligent, 
and  willing  to  use  it;  it  runs  like  water  off  a  duck's  back  from 
the  heavy  mass  of  indifference  which  all  schools  contain.  Most 
schoolmasters  attribute  the  defect  to  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  large 
staff  to  give  individual  teaching  and  bring  up  the  laggards;*  some 
few  thought  it  might  be  lessened,  if  not  removed,  by  the  adoption 
of  some  of  those  plans  of  teaching  in  use  on  the  continent,  by 
which  a  whole  class  is  made  to  do  the  same  work  at  the  same 
moment.  It  is  admitted  that  English  teachers,  as  compared  with 
their  French  and  German  brethren,  seldom  understand  how  to  use 
paper,  except  indeed  by  setting  exercises,  which  they  look  over 
themselves  afterwards,  a  dismall}'  tedious  process. 

2.  Many  teachers  attribute  the  slow  progress  of  the  boys  and  Tendency  to 

w^ant  of  thoroughness  in  their   knowledfre,  to  their  learnino-  too  ^'^^^'°  ^?.° 

, ,  .  *="  'r-i     •         -1  IT  11  many  dinerent 

many  thnigs  at  once.     Iheir  mmds  are  so  much  distracted  between  subjects  at  the 

different  studies,  and  the  time  given  to  each  is  so  short,  that  they  same  time, 
cannot  take  firm  hold  of  any.     I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  truth 
of  this  in  looking  at  what  is  called  the  "  weekly  time-table,"  by  The  "  weekly 
which  school-work  is  regulated.     An  ordinary  boy  of  12  or  13  is  time-table." 
learning  at  the  same  time  Latin  and  English  grammar,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history.  Scripture,  Euclid,  algebra, 
French,  and,  it  may  happen,  also  book-keeping  and  drawing, 

Latin  comes,  it  may  be,  on  five  mornings  in  the  week  ;  arith- 
metic on  four  ;  geography  on  two  ;  history  on  tw^o ;  French  on 
two.  Then  there  are  four  hours  in  the  afternoon  given  to  writing; 
two  to  religious  knowledge;  two  to  spelling;  two  to  English 
grammar  and  analysis;  one  to  drawing;  one  to  book-keeping. 
How  is  a  boy  to  keep  all  these  things  from  jostling  one  another  In 
his  little  head?  how  is  he  to  throw  himself  Into  any  one  of  them, 
and  l)ecome  sufficiently  absorbed  by  it  to  make  real  progress?  Let 
us  suppose  an  energetic  and  well-educated  man  of  30  sitting- 
down  once  in  the  week  to  study  Welsh  or  the  differential  calculus  for 
an  hour's  time ;  how  far  would  he  have  got  at  the  year's  end  ?  At 
the  University,  candidates  reading  for  honours  find  it  their  best 
plan  to  work  at  only  one  book  or  subject  at  a  lime,  fill  their  minds 
with  it,  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  then  pass  on  to  another. 
Yet  what  we  do  not  expect  from  a  grown  man  we  expect  from 

*  The  question  is  often  asked  how  many  boys  one  master  can  deal  ivith,  and 
receives,  of  course,  the  most  various  answers.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  it  is  imjxjssible  to 
fix  any  number,  so  much  depends  («)  on  the  state  of  preparation  in  which  boys  enter 
a  school ;  (/^)  on  their  discipline  and  good  order ;  {<•)  on  the  nature  of  the  subject 
taught;  and  (</)  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  I  was  often  surprised  to  find  what  large 
classes  (upwards  of  40  boys)  a  good  teacher  can  manage  and  carry  on  tolerably  well 
abreast. 
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the  untrained  mind  of  a  boy,  who  hasiumself  no  eagerness  to  learn. 
The  obvious  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  abolish  the  weekly  time- 
table, and  be  content  with  a  daily  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  arrange 
the  work  so  that  whatever  is  to  be  learnt  shall  be  learnt  daily,  the 
lessons  of  every  evening  the  same.  To  do  this  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  leave  out  some  of  the  subjects  now  taught,  and  to  throw 
othei's  together.  For  instance,  history  might  be  more  intimately 
associated  than  it  is  now  with  geography,  the  two  lessons  being 
taken  tofjether;  Ensjlish  n-rammar  mjo'ht  be  tau!];ht  alono;  with 
Latin.  Omissions  of  particular  subjects  could  only  be  managed 
by  arranging  the  whole  curricidum  so  that  some  should  be  taken 
up  at  an  earlier,  others  at  a  later  period;  and  that  the  pupil  should 
learn  enough  of  them  then  to  suffice  him  for  the  rest  of  his  course. 
Latin,  where  Latin  is  taught,  and  arithmetic,  must  of  course  go  on 
from  first  to  last,  But  if,  instead  of  having  spelling,  geography, 
history,  French,  and  so  forth,  for  two  hours  a  week  during  four  or 
five  years,  the  boy  liad  each  of  them  for  one  or  two  years,  taking 
an  hour  every  day,  he  would  probably  know  more  of  all  at  15  than 
he  does  now.  A  thing  which  has  once  been  thoroughly  learnt  re- 
mains in  the  memory,  even  if  not  constantly  kept  up;  while  that 
which  is  always  being  learnt,  yet  never  has  been  mastered,  as  is 
the  case  with  these  subjects  now,  fades  away  in  a  year  or  two. 
T'hus  it  might  well  be  that  a  bo}^  who  had  learnt  geography  vigor- 
ously during  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years  would  know  more 
about  it  at  16  than  another  boy  who  had  learnt  it  in  a  scattered 
languid  fashion  from  11  to  15  ;  for  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  up  by 
stated  examinations  a  knowledge  once  thoroughly  acquired.  Some 
of  those  schoolmasters  who  admitted  the  evils  of  the  present  system, 
objected  nevertheless  to  such  a  modification  of  it,  on  the  ground 
firstly,  that  parents  would  be  shocked  if  they  heard  at  any  given 
moment  that  their  son  was  not  learning  history  or  spelling;  and 
secondly,  that  boys  entered  the  school  at  such  various  ages  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  classes  always  going  in  every  subject.  The 
latter  objection,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  schools,  has  no 
doubt  great  weight ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  some 
change  is  called  for,  which  shall  enable  the  pupil  to  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  few  subjects  at  once,  instead  of  frittering  it 
away  upon  many^,  as  he  does  now. 

3.  Want  of  thoroughness  in  the  teaching,  like  every  other  fault, 
may  of  course  be  traced  to  the  insufficient  number  and  defective 
skill  of  teachers  themselves,  more  particularly  of  assistant  teachers; 
and  this  again  is  mainly  a  money  question.  Teaching  will  not 
attract  more  talent  until  it  is  better  paid.  Meantime  it  is  worth 
considering  whether  the  present  distribution  of  teachers  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  In  almost  all  schools  the  rule  is  that 
every  teacher  teaches  every  subject.  The  exceptions  are  mathe- 
matics, commonly,  though  not  always,  given  to  a  person  specially 
qualified,  modern  languages,  and  drawing.  Why  should  not  the 
principle,  recognized  in  the  case  of  these  three  sul)jects,  that  a  man 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  one  branch  should  be  chosen  out  to 
teach  it,  be  also  recognized  in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  geography. 
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history?  It  is  well  that  a  teacher's  knowledge  should  not  be  con-  The  'Fach- 
fined  to  his  own  department;  but  be  is  far  more  likely  to  be  tho-  ^J^^^^™'  ^f 
roughly  master  of  it  and  of  the  way  to  teach  it  if  he  is  given  schools. 
nothing  else  to  think  of,  and  made  alone  responsible  for  its  condi- 
tion. At  present  one  frequently  sees  good  classical  scholars,  who 
have  no  notion  of  teaching  arithmetic,  set  to  do  it  because  they 
have  a  particular  class  or  set  of  classes  in  the  school ;  and  similarly 
another  man,  who  is  neither  a  fjood  classic  nor  a  good  matheniati- 
cian,  is  chosen  because  he  knows  just  enough  of  both  subjects  to 
teach  them  to  the  less  advanced  classes.  How  much  better  to  have 
had  one  sound  classic  and  one  good  mathematician,  and  let  each 
confine  himself  to  what  he  can  do  well.  So,  too,  with  the  teaching 
of  history,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  better  than  the  pretence  it  is 
now ;  so  with  the  natural  sciences.  These  are  sul)jects  which 
cannot  be  fitly  dealt  with  by  the  man  who  has  got  up  jnst  as 
much  of  tliem  as  seems  needed  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

The  objections  to  such  a  redistribution  of  the  teachers,  accord-  Objections  to 

ing  to  branches  of  instruction  instead  of  according  to  particular  t^e  proposed 

o  I  rcdistriDution* 

classes  or  parts  of  the  school,  are  two.     First,  that  it  would  weaken 

that  hold  which  is  maintained  over  the  boy  by  his  responsibility 

to  one  master  for  all  his  lessons.     Secondly,  that  it  would  require 

an  elaborate  organization  of  hours  and  classes  such  as  could  only 

be  carried  out  in  a  big  school.     A  small  school  would  not  have 

boys   enough   to   employ  a  master   for   each  subject,  nor   funds 

enough  to  pay  them ;  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  procure  two  or  three 

men  of  fair  general  knowledge.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  argument  for 

having  larger  schools,  in  which  a  more  perfect  organization  will 

be  easier.  On  the  value  of  the  argument  first  given  I  do  not  presume 

to  offer  an  opinion;  it  is  a   matter  for  practical   teachers.     But   I 

could   not  help  constantly  feeling,  in  examining  one  scliool  after 

another,  that  the  neglect  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour, 

the  system  of  setting  every  teacher,  whatever  his  tastes  or  powers, 

to  teach  everything  which  boys  learn,  was  a  waste  of  power  and 

the  source  of  manitold  evils. 

4.   It  is,  speaking  generally,  only  in  some  endowed   schools  that  System  of 

the    noxious  practice  exists    of  having    two    altogether    separate  ^^^'°^  ^^'i 
,...  '  ,,  i-''ii  1       vounpest  boys 

divisions,  an  upper   and   lower,  and   committing   the  lower  to  the  to  the  worst 

sole  charge  of  an  assistant-master.  But  in  many  private  adventure  teacher:  its 
as  well  as  grammar  schools,  the  head-master  teaches  onl}'  the  ^^^^^' 
higher,  or  the  very  highest  class,  giving  nothing  more  than  a 
loose  supervision  to  the  management  of  the  younger  boys  by  his 
subordinates.  They  are  his  inferiors  in  ability  antl  experience, 
and  yet  their  task  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  his  own.  It  is  a 
common  notion  that  as  elder  boys  are  engaged  upon  higher  sub- 
jects, they  need  better  teaching  than  younger  children  do.  The 
reverse  woukl  be  nearer  the  truth.  To  teach  advanced  bovs  a 
man  must  indeed  have  more  kncnvlcdiie,  but  to  teach  beginners  he 
must  have  moi'e  skill.  The  stronger  and  more  mature  mind  of  a 
boy  of  16  needs  only  to  be  supplied  with  materials  ami  directed 
in  working  upon  them,  to  work  upon  rather  than  direction:  the 
undeveloped,    inconsistent,  hasty  mind  of  a  child  of  10  needs  not 
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only  materials  and  direction,  but  needs  still  more  constant  help, 
guidance,  and  encouragement,  the  wise  use  of  the  stimulus  of 
pleasure  and  novelty.  How  much  room  for  skill  in  the  afford- 
ing and  applying  of  these  !  As  the  chief  object  of  education  is 
to  form  good  mental  habits  and  tastes,  it  follows  that  the  most 
important  period  in  education  is  that  wherein  habits  are  formed, 
when  the  mind  is  pliable  and  can  receive  an  impress  from 
the  hand  of  moulding  wisdom.  Schoolmasters  complain  of  the 
dulness  of  their  pupils  at  14  or  15  ;  their  obstinate  preference 
of  guessing  to  thought,  their  inaccuracy,  the  want  of  clearness 
and  of  any  attempt  to  obtain  clearness  in  their  conceptions,  for- 
getting that  these  vices  which  cannot  be  removed  at  that  ao;e 
might  have  been  corrected  or  avoided  five  or  eight  years  earlier. 
It  would  therefore  be  desirable  that  what  is  now  done  in  a  few 
schools  were  done  in  all; — that  the  head-master  should  from  time 
to  time  not  merely  examine,  but  give  some  direct  personal  teach- 
ing to  the  youngest  boys,  and  should  carefully  superintend  and 
advise  his  assistants  in  teaching  them.  In  those  very  large  schools 
where  the  head-master  has  so  much  to  manage  that  he  has  but 
little  time  to  teach,  he  may  at  least  provide  skilful  men  to  deal 
with  the  beginners,  instead  of  leaving  them,  as  they  are  so  often 
left  now,  to  the  youngest  and  rawest  of  his  staff. 

5.  All  teachers  everywhere  complain  of  the  defective  state  of 
preparation  in  which  boys  come  to  them  ;  nor  is  this,  as  some 
might  uncharitably  suppose,  merely  a  way  of  excusing  their  own 
deficiencies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  education 
of  children,  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  is  sadly  neglected  and 
mismanaged.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  left  ignorant  at  ten, 
but  that  they  have  already  acquired  bad  habits  of  mind  and 
a  distaste  for  all  study,  a  distaste  strong  enough  to  overpower 
that  natural  desire  for  knowledge  which  so  many  philosophers  have 
described  as  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  man.  It  is  this,  the 
feeling  that  he  does  not  get  a  fair  chance  with  his  pupils,  but  must 
unravel  the  already  sorely  tangled  web  before  he  can  begin  to  weave 
a  new^  one>  that  most  annoys  and  discourages  the  earnest  teacher. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  things  are  to  be  made  any  better.  Pre- 
paratory schools  are  mostly  conducted  by  ladies,  who  are  patient 
and  conscientious  in  teaching  little  boys  to  read  and  spell,  but 
who,  knowing  nothing  of  teaching,  not  even  that  there  is  any  art 
in  it,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  any  idea  how  to  develope  their 
minds.*  Visiting  governesses  are  in  the  same  position:  they  take 
tuitions  as  a  temporary  resource,  having  probably  received  an 
education  not  better  than  that  of  other  girls  (and  what  that  is 
everybody  knows):  having  no  ideas  about  the  proper  methods  of 
instruction,  and  no  one  to  give  them  a  particle  of  advice  or 
direction.  Many  children,  especially  of  the  poorer  middle  class, 
have  neither  school  nor  governess,  but  are  left  to  run  about  the 
house    or  the    street,   and   get  a  lesson    once    or  twice    a    week 

*  It  need  hardly  be  said  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  abilities  of  women  as 
teachers  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  examples  to  prove  that  they  are  at  least  as 
capable  as  men  of  becoming  proficients  in  the  art,  and  that  they  teach  young  children 
(up  to  10)  better  than  most  men  do. 
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from  a  mother  or  elder  sister.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  Need  for 
resource  but  in  the  foundation  of  new  preparatory  or  infant  authorized 
schools,  under  the  management  of  I'ealiy  competent  persons,  P^^P^J'^toiy 
or  in  the  addition  to  the  grammar  schools  already  existing  of 
preparatory  departments  to  be  taught  in  a  separate  building,  but 
be  under  the  general  direction  of  their  head  master,  who  can  thus 
arrange  them  in  conformity  with  the  system  of  the  advanced 
school.*  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a  preparatory  school  should 
contain  £>irls  as  well  as  bovs:  and  it  is  also  agreed  that  it  should 
be,  if  possible,  taught  by  women,  since  they  are  more  patient  and 
more  gentle  with  children,  yet  quite  as  capable  as  men  can  be  of 
learning  how  to  teach  aright.  Such  a  preparatory  school  would 
of  course  not  attempt  to  get  much  work  out  of  boys  of  eight  and 
nine  (it  may  be  doubted  whether  boys  even  of  10  and  11  are 
not  worked  too  hard  already) ;  its  aim  should  be  to  make  them 
know  thoroughly  and  intelligently  whatever  they  learnt;  and 
in  particular  to  give  them  instruction  in  subjects  which  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  small  schools  whither  they  now  resort — subjects  such 
as  natural  history,  singing,  the  elements  of  drawing. 


D.     The  Educational  Curriculum. 

Respecting  the  educational  curriculum  of  schools  there  are  four  Question 
questions  to   be  considered:    (I)   Should   a   curriculum  be  purely ''^^'^P^^^V^^ ^'^^ 

•  -*•  **      0  lllTlCUllUH  01 

general,  or  also  include  special  and  strictly  professional  branches  schools. 
of  instruction  ?  (II.)  Should  its  character,  in  the  case  of  a  school 
where  boys  remain  until  18,  be  mainly  classical,  or  present  an 
alternative  of  classics  and  the  so-called  modern  studies  ?  (III.) 
What  should  be,  in  the  case  of  a  school  where  boys  remain  until 
15  or  16,  the  usual  branches  of  instruction,  and  which  of  these 
should  be  regarded  as  vital  ?  (IV.)  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
have  a  fixed  curriculum  at  all,  whereto  the  studies  of  all  pupils 
must  conform  ? 

I. — Professional  Education. 

■    Against  the    introduction    into   schools  of  strictly   professional  Professional 
studies,  there  was  a  surprising  unanimity  in  the  evidence  I  received,  education  m 
Practical   men,  merchants,    manufacturers,    farmers,    and    others  ^  ""^■. 
said  that    the  instruction  given   at  school  in  any  special   craft  was  ;.ppi.oval 
of  very  little  use,  since   it  could    not   be  made  practical   enough,  thereof. 
The  essence   of  the  learning,  in  their  view,  consisted  in  doing  the  Opinions  (<()  of 
thing:  rules  were  of  no  use  until  the  application  could   be  given  practical  men. 
along  with  the  rule.     A  great  deal  which  would  be  obscure   and 
difficult  if  stated   in  an   abstract  form,  explains  itself  when  pre-  n,\  ofthe-n-isc 
sented  to  the  eye  or  hand;  a  great  many  precepts  which  a  teacher  generally, 
woidd  give    would    in    practice    be    perfectly  useless.     The  most 
judicious  and    experienced   people    everywhere  were  agreed  that 

*  Such  a  preparatory  department  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  added  to  the 
grammar  school  at  Preston,  and  has  hitherto  been  found  j)opu]ar  and  useful.  Children 
trained  in  it,  says  the  head-master,  are  found  to  make  far  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
grammar  school. 
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the  time  allowed  for  general  education  was  in  Lancashire  already 
too  short,  and  deprecated  an}'  intrusion  of  professional  studies 
which  should  abridge  it  further.  A  boy,  they  insisted,  would 
attain  greater  ultimate  success  as  well  as  be  a  more  cultivated 
(c)  Of  teachers,  man,  if  he  carried  on  his  education — his  liberal  education — up  to 
the  last  possible  moment.  Schoolmasters  dilated  on  the  difficulty 
of  managing  to  give  any  special  preparation,  except  in  the  very 
largest  schools.  The  number  of  boys,  they  said,  who  desire  such 
preparation  is  too  small  to  maintain  a  separate  teacher  for  the 
branch  or  branches  in  question  ;  if  one  of  the  regular  teachers  is 
withdrawn  from  his  duties  to  undertake  it,  other  boys  suffer  and 
the  whole  order  of  the  school  is  unsettled;  nay  those  very  boys 
who  receive  such  special  instruction,  being  withdrawn  from  one  or 
more  of  the  classes,  get  lazy,  and  lose  their  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  place.  At  present  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  more  than  two 
subjects  are  taught  with  a  view  to  future  occupation  of  the 
Only  safe  form  pupil — mechanical  drawing  and  book-keeping,  and  the  latter  of 
which  profes-  i\]qqq  Jg  usually  very  ill-taught.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  conces- 
tion  may  take  sion  which  can  safely  be  made  by  ordinary  schools  to  persons  who 
in  schools.  desire  special  preparation  for  their  children,  and  that  is  by  organi- 
zing classes  in  subjects  which  have  a  bearing  on  certain  professions, 
wjiile  at  the  same  time  they  have  a  scientific  value  of  their  own. 
Chemistry,  for  instance,  is  serviceable  to  the  farmer  and  the  calico 
printer  :  physics  to  the  civil  engineer  and  the  mechanician  ;  both, 
if  properly  taught,  are  valuable  in  themselves  to  all  who  can 
learn  them.  Therefore  the  future  farmer  or  engineer  who  works 
at  them  is  not  sacrificing  his  general  education,  while  he  is  at  the 
same  time  gaining  knowledge  which  will  help  him  to  learn  the 
details  of  his  trade  ;  and  will  make  him  in  the  end  a  better  farmer 
or  engineer  than  any  quantity  of  narrowly  professional  training 
could  have  made  him.  But  it  is  only  in  large  schools  that  even 
this  description  of  professional  education  can  be  given. 

IT. — Arrangement  of  Studies  in  University  Scliooh  {i.e.  Schools  where 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  scholars  remain  till  IS). 
Proper  curri-  The    question   as   to    the    best    curriculum    for    schools    pro- 

culum  for  fessino"  to  give  a  complete  liberal   education  up  to  the  age  of  18 

schools  ((■<?  places  as  before  the  alternative  of  two  systems  ;  the  German  and 
where  toys  the  French.*  Such  a  school  has  two  sets  of  boys  to  consider, 
remain  till  18).  those  whose  parents  desire  for  them  a  mainly  classical   education, 

and  those  to  whom   Latin  and   Greek,  though  not  to  be  omitted, 

are  objects  of  quite  secondary  importance. 
German  and  Now  these  two  classes  of  boys  may  either    receive   their  educa- 

French  systems  t^Q,^  j,^  ^^y^  separate  schools,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany,  where  the 
twoXfi'erent  Gymnasium  and  the  Real  Schule  are  independent  though  parallel 
sorts  of  superior  institutions;  or  they  may,  as  in  France,  remain  in  the  same 
education.  school,  but  pass  at  a    certain  point  into  different    departments, 

*  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say,  what  was  the  French  system,  since 
M.  Duruy  has  recently  greatly  modified  the  plan  of  bifurcation. 
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■each  with  its  appointed  course  of  studies.  Of  the  former  system 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  having  seen  nothing  in  Lancashire  cor- 
responding to  the  "practical  school"  of  Germany.  There  is  a  sort 
of  faint  and  general  analogy  between  the  character  of  the  com- 
mercial private  school,  as  compared  with  the  endowed  grammar 
school,  and  that  of  the  Real  Schule  as  compared  with  the  Gym- 
nasium :   but  it  is   very   faint  and  general.     The  latter,  which   is 

bcijinninij  to  be  known  under  its  French  name  of  bifurcation,  has 

•  .  1  . 

been  tried  in  one   or  two  Lancashire   schools,  but  hitherto  to  an 

extent  too  small  to  warrant  conclusions  respecting  it.  The  need 
of  it  is  less  felt  there  than  in  some  other  parts  of  England,  since 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Lancashire  boys  go  to  business  from 
14  to  16,  and  those  few  who  remain  longer  at  school  do  so  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  classics.  In  endeavouring  to  work  this  bifurcative  Difficulties 
plan  schoolmasters  represent  themselves  as  confronted  by  two  very  attaching  to 
serious  obstacles  :  the  want  of  subjects  by  means  whereof  a  training  bifurcation, 
equally  thorough  with  that  of  Latin  and  Greek  can  be  given  to  the 
boy  who  has  at  15  passed  from  classics  to  "modern  studies;"  and 
the  great  expense  of  maintaining  a  second  staff  of  upper  teachers, 
so  that  each  department  may  be  taught  as  efficiently  as  if  it  stood 
alone.  Thus  the  evidence  which  I  received  was  on  the  whole  un- 
favourable to  the  plan  of  bifurcation,  masters  saying  that  the 
modern  boys  fell  off,  and  made  no  greater  progress  in  their  pecu- 
liar studies,  such  as  modern  languages,  than  the  classical  boys  who 
had  to  work  at  Latin  and  Greek  as  well.     It  is  plain,  however,  that  Experiment 

an  experiment  tried  in  this  way  is  far  from   conclusive.      So  long  not  yet  fairly 

.  "  .  .  tried 

as  the  ''  modern  "  boy  is  the  exception,  so  long  will  he  come  short 

of  those  who  are  carried  along  in  the  main  stream  of  school  work. 
The  classical  department  has  the  abler  teachers,  a  greater  stimulus 
from  prizes  and  the  prospect  of  university  distinctions,  and  on 
the  whole  a  higher  average  of  talent  in  its  pupils :  it  is  not 
wonderful  tliat  its  performances  should  be  better  than  those  of  boys 
who  are  being  taught  rather  to  fill  up  the  lime  than  with  any  positive 
aim.  It  is  only  in  a  large  town  tiiat  the  experiment  can  as  regards 
day  schools  be  fairly  tried:  and  in  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire 
boys  are  withdrawn  from  school  at  the  age  when  bifurcation,  ac- 
cording to  Frencli  ideas,  should  begin. 

Supposing,   however,   tiiat   more  parents  would   consent   to   let  Education 

llieir  sons' education  proceed   until  18,  it  may  well    be   doubted  ^^*^"^?  °°*  ^ 

coniDiGted  ot 
whether  school   would  be  the  best  place  wherein   those   last  two  school. 

years  could  be  spent.  Two  sessions  at  the  Owens  College  in 
IManchester,  or  in  Queen's  College,  Liverpool,  supposing  it  re- 
vivified, or  in  some  other  such  institution  elsewhere,  analogous  to 
the  Scotch  or  German  universities,  might  perhaps  do  more  to  deve- 
lope  and  cultivate  the  inind  than  any  continuation  of  boyish  studies. 
If  young  men  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  a  complete  university 
course,  it  may  be  well  to  let  them  have  at  least  the  benefit  of 
coining  for  a  year  or  two  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  men  of 
greater  intellectual  power  than  most  schoolmasters  can  be  expected 
to  possess;  men  whose  minds,  unharassed  by  the  petty  labours 
of  school  administration   and   discipline,  have  been  able  to  devote 
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themselves  witli  full  energy  to  one  study,  and  to  handle  it  in  a 
fi'eer  and  more  manly  spirit  than  it  can  be  handled  with  school- 
boys. 

III. — Proper  Curriculum  for  Schools  mainly  Commercial  (i.e.  tvTiere 
Boys  leave  at  15  or  16). 

Proper  curri-  The    question    of  most   practical  importance    for    Lancashire 

culum  for  schools  is  this — What  is  the  best  course  of  studies  for  boys  whose 

education  ends  at  15  ?     («,)  What  should  such  a  course  include, 
and  (b.)  in  what  order  should  its  component  studies  be  successively 
taken  ? 
(a)  Elements  («•)  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography  are  of  course 

of  such  a  essentials,   and    with  these  may  be  classed  by   common   consent 

ciuTiculum.        English  composition  and  at  least  the  elements  of  mathematics. 
Three  subjects   remain  (Latin,  French,  and  natural  science),  all 
of  which  it   is  desirable  to  teach,  if  only  it  be  possible  to  teach 
all  thoroughly.       That  it    is    possible,  by    having    more   highly 
paid  teachers  and  a   better  organization  of  schools,  there  seems 
great  reason   to   believe;  still  this  is  a  matter  for  schoolmasters 
The  mainstay:   themselves   to    decide  by  trying  the  experiment.     If  it  be   not 
Latins. French.  j)ossible,   the   question  comes  to  be,  which  of  these  three  subjects 
Eeasons  for       has  the  best  claim  to  be  retained  and  have  assigned  to  it  the 
preferring  chief  place  in  the  higher   work    of  the  school.       Reasons  have 

^  ^°'  already   been   given   for  believing  that   Latin  should    be    main- 

tained in  schools  of  this  class,  and,  if  maintained,  taught  with 
sufficient  energy  to  make  it  substantially  valuable,  else  it  had 
better  be  dismissed  at  once.  To  exclude  it  is  to  erect  a  social  and 
intellectual  barrier  between  different  classes  of  the  nation,  and  to 
brand  one  whole  set  of  schools  as  "  middle-class"  or  plebeian. 
And  it  is  to  lose  what  is  at  present  the  best  chance  any  boy  has 
of  fretting  some  thorough  training,  something  that  is  not  such 
mere  surface  work  as  the  teaching  of  geography,  history,  English 
literature,  and,  in  most  cases,  French  is  at  this  moment.  Latin 
is  of  no  use  for  commerce,  it  is  true,  but  French  and  German  are 
of  very  little  ;*  business  men  will  not  spend  their  evenings  over 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  neither  do  they  over  Shakespeare  and 
Burke.  Will  a  knowledge  of  French  lead  them  to  study  French 
literature ;  or  if  so,  will  French  literature  mean  anything  but 
French  novels  ?  Thei'e  are  persons  here  and  there  whose  special 
tastes  or  pursuits  may  make  a  knowledge  of  French  or  German 
necessary ;  but  such  persons,  if  they  have  once  learnt  any  one 
language  thoroughly  at  school,  will  find  it  easy  to  acquire  enough 
Latinu.  natural  of  French  or  German  to  serve  their  turn.f  The  claims  of  Latin 
science,  and  of  natural  science  may  seem  more  equally  balanced,  but  the 

desirability  of  giving  some  sort  of  linguistic  training  to  every  boy 


*  In  Lancashire  all  the  ti-ade  with  Germany  is  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  Trench 
clerks  are  not  often  needed,  even  in  Liverpool  (Spanish  would  be  more  serviceable 
there)  ;  and  houses  who  carry  on  any  considerable  foreign  ti'ade  keep  a  regular  cor- 
responding clerk. 

j-  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  in  the  evening  classes  at  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, no  subject  attracts  so  many  students  as  Latin. 
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v»'ho  can  profit  by  it,  and  the  evident  superiority  of  Latin  to  English 
as  the  vehicle  of  such  training,  appear  to  suggest  that  Latin  should 
be  the  rule  in  most  schools,  and  an  exclusively  scientific  training 
be  o-iyen  only  to  those  boys  who  are  unlikely  to  profit  by  the 
study  of  languages.  Some  scientific  training  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  given  to  all;  and  if  this  were  facilitated,  as  it  might  be,  by 
a  cultivation  of  the  observing  faculties  in  childhood,  it  need  not 
be  impossible  to  make  French  also  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum, 

(h?)  The  order  of  time  on  which  studies  shonld  be  entered  upon  proper  succes- 

is  a  point  respecting  which  not  many  of  my  informants  seemed  to  ^'o^i  of  studies 
-,         ^  1      1         i  1      •  rr.1  •  ^    J*       i*      to  one  another. 

have  worked  out  any  conclusions.  Inere  is  no  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  system ;  yet  it  seems  worth  while  to  mention 
some  of  the  points  in  which  an  alteration  has  been  proposed. 

1.  Latin,  say  some  persons,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  View  that 
respect,  is  now  begun  too  early.     Boys  would  know   as   much  of  ^^^^^°  fater\han 
it  at   15    as  they  do  nov/ if  they  began  at    12   instead  of  at    9.  -t  present. 
Their  minds  are  too  immature  to  retain  the  multitude  of  strange 

forms  which  it  places  before  them,  and  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
its  construction. 

2.  Mathematics,    now    often  taken    up  as  early  as   11  or   12,  As  likewise 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  begin  before  13.     Age  is  of  course  a  bad  mathematics, 
measure  of  a  boy's  capacity;  some  will  be  fitter  at  12  than  others 

at  15,  but  in  speaking  generally  it  is  hard  to  know  what  other 
measure  to  use. 

3.  History,  treated  as  a  regular  study,  is  of  little   value  until  And  history, 
boys  have  some  conception  of  intervals  of  time  and  of  the  affairs 

of  the  world  they  live  in;  that  is,  until  they  are  some  14  years 
of  age.  As  a  collection  of  tales  intended  chiefly  to  cultivate  the 
imagination  it  cannot,  of  course,  begin  too  early. 

4.  In  learning  to  spell  the  reasoning  faculties  are  not  much  Spelling  to  be 
called  into  play.  Spelling,  therefore,  may  as  well  be  learnt  at  f^'/^ritf '"^ 
10  as  at  12  or  13  (although,  of  course,  the  boy  of  13  will  learn  years. 

it,  like  everything  else,  more  easily),  and  thus  lime  may  be 
saved  for  the  severer  studies  of  after  years, 

5.  English  grammar  need  not  be  kept  up  abreast,  so  to  speak,  English  gram 
of   Latin  or   French  grammar,  as  a  separate   study.     It  should  mar  to  precede 
rather  be  made  a  preparation  to  these  studies,  being  used  chiefly  ^^^^  -Latm  or 
to  teach  the  elementar}'  principles  of  all  grammar  and  the  mean-  French 

ing  of  such  technical  terms  as  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  When 
Latin  or  French  begins  it  may  merge  in  them. 

6.  Since    the    faculties  of  observation    and    memory    develope  Observing 
fiister  and  earlier  than   those  of  abstract  thought,  it  would  seem  ^"7-*^'^  *^  ^ 
desirable  to  let  the  teaching  of  natural  history  and  of  those  parts  early  youth, 
of  natural  science  which  can  be  mastered  without  any  great  effort 

of  thought  begin  at  an  early  age.  So,  too,  the  elements  of  drawing 
aufl  music,  or  at  least  singing,  may  be  learnt  with  pleasure  by 
children  to  whom  grammar  and  any  but  the  simplest  operations 
of  arithmetic  would   be  a  grievous  burden. 

As  it  is  in  the  last  year  or  two  that  a  boy  spends  at  school  General  consi 
— from  14  to    16 — that  he  makes    the  most    rapid  progress    in  derations  as  to 
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positive  knowledge,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  let  a  curriculum 
be  so  ordered  that  these  years  shall  as  much  as  possible  be  left 
free  for  the  higher  studies,  more  especially  for  languages  and 
science,  mathematical  or  physical.  This  may  best  be  done  by 
taking  pains  to  bring  the  younger  classes  up  to  such  a  point  of 
knowledge  of  the  easier  subjects  of  instruction  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary ii^  these  later  years  to  do  more  than  maintain  them  at  that 
point.  Of  geography,  for  example,  a  boy  may  have  learnt  as  much 
at  13  (certain  parts  of  physical  and  mathematical  geography  ex- 
cepted) as  he  need  ever  know.  In  arithmetic  he  may  have  attained 
a  readiness  and  quickness  in  working  the  easier  rules  which  will 
make  him  at  home  in  the  more  difficult  ones  so  soon  as  their 
principles  have  been  explained  to  him.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
according  to  the  views  just  stated,  that  in  the  eai-lier  part  of  an 
ordinary  school  curriculum  more  attention  should  be  given  than 
is  now  given  to  natural  history,  to  reading  and  spelling,  and  to 
drawing;  that  in  the  middle  part  (from  the  age  of  11  to  13) 
attention  should  be  concentrated  on  arithmetic  and  the  elements 
of  grammar,  English  and  Latin,  together  with  geography  ;  and 
that  during  the  last  years,  13  to  15  or  16,  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, and,  if  possible,  of  natural  science  and  French  also,  should 
be  added  to  Latin  and  arithmetic, 

IV. — Is  a  fixed  curriculum  necessary  ? 
It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  here  whether  or  no  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  fixed  curriculum,  enforcing  on  all  boys  the 
same  slvtdies  in  the  same  order.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
only  to  the  fact  that  the  expediency  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
questioned,  and  to  the  method  by  v/hlch  it  has  been  proposed  to 
get  rid  of  it.  If  schools,  it  is  said,  were  classified,  and  masters 
distributed  according  to  subjects  of  instruction  (and  not  as  at 
present,  according  to  the  place  in  the  school  held  by  the  pupils), 
each  department — the  claisical,  the  arithmetical,  the  scientific,  and 
so  forth,  being  under  its  own  specially  qualified  master — might 
receive  boys  whether  or  not  they  were  in  attendance  in  certain 
other  departments.  A  boy,  for  instance,  might  continue  to  work 
at  Latin  and  Greek  after  quitting  the  department  in  which  he 
learnt  history  and  geography  :  or  he  might  be  for  years  together 
in  the  arithmetical  department  without  ever  going  near  the 
classical.  Thus  parents  would  be  free  to  choose  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation they  pleased,  and  boys  could  more  easily  pursue  the  studies 
for  which  they  were  best  fitted,  or  in  which  their  previous  train- 
ing, perhaps  at  some  other  school,  had  left  them  most  deficient. 
The  difficulty  in  this  plan  is  to  let  the  hours  of  the  different 
departments  be  so  arranged  that  they  £ii...ll  not  clash  with  one 
another ;  but  in  a  large  school,  where  more  than  one  class  can  be 
maintained  of  boys  at  the  same  or  something  like  the  same  stage 
of  progress,  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  such  an  organization  would  be  more  easily  worked  in  a 
very  large  day  school,  one  of  500  boys  or  so,  although  cases  may 
be  adduced  in  which  it  has  been  found  eminently  successful 
with  only  100    or   150  boys.     In  large   schools  it  has  much  to 
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recommend  it;  since  it  goes  far  to  meet  the  two  great  problems  of 
such  schools,  the  need  of  providing  both  a  mainly  classical  and 
a  mainly  practical  course  of  instruction  for  boys  who  remain  till 
]  8 ;  and  the  still  greater  need  of  educating  under  the  same 
masters,  up  to  the  age  of  15,  boys  who  are  to  quit  school  at  that 
age  and  others  who  are  to  remain  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 

E.  Discipline  and  Moral  Tone. 

Your  instructions  directed  me  to  inquire  into  the  moral  tone  of  Behaviour  of 
the  scholars  in   the    Lancashire    schools ;  but   in   the  necessarily  *^^  ^°y^'° 
short    time    which    I    spent    in    each    of   the    schools    visited,    I  " 
found  it  very  difficult  to  do  so   to   any  good  purpose.     Even  the 
good    order    of   the    boys,    and  their  deportment    towards   tiieir 
teachers  and  each  other,  could  not  fairly  be  judged  of,  since  the 
sudden   advent  of  a   stranger  proposing  to  hold  an  examination, 
while  it  imposes  a  certain  restraint  upon  the  ruder  boys,  must  also 
cause  some   little  confusion  in  the  school,  and,  in  so  far  make  it 
appear  to  a  disadvantage.     On   the  whole,  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
order  and  propriety  and  good  feeling  were  the  rule,  terrorism  or 
turmoil  the    exception.      There    was  often,  however,    a    want    of 
promptness  on  the  part  of  the  boys   in   settling  themselves  down 
to  do  a  paper,  which  showed  that  the}'  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  examinations  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  masters 
themselves  might   have  profited  greatly   by  those  lessons  in    the 
organizing   and   managing    of  a  school  which  are   given  in  the 
Government  training  colleges.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  many  Shortcomings 
head-masters  complained  bitterly  of  the  unfitness  of  their  assis- °^^^^'^*^°*' 
tants  to  rule  and  guide  boys ;  and   expressed  a  wish  that  there  p^.^y^j-^f 
was  any  means  of  giving  them  systematic  preparation  as  well  for  managing  boys, 
this  function  as  for  that  of  communicating  knowledge.  School  govern- 

II.  It  was  seldom  th.at  I  had  any  direct  means  of  ascertaining —  J^-cn*- 
or,  indeed,  any  means  whatever,   except    the  report  of  the  head 
master — what  was  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  use, 
and  how  far  they  were  wisely  administered.     Most  teachers  dis-  General  avcr- 
claim  the  practice  of  frequent  punishnient,  and   some  repudiate '^''^^ -^ 
v.iih  vehemence  the  notion  of  any,  even  the  gentlest,  infliction  of  p^j^^l^^'^j^^^jj^ 
physical  pain.    When  they  do  administer  this  last  remedy  to  vice  or 
insubordination  it  is  always  by  means  of  the  cariC,  and  usually  on 
the  hand.      In  all  Lancashire  there  is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  only     - 
one  birch  in  reguhir  use.*     In  some  cases  one  could  not  but  think 
that   they  spoke  of  corporal  punishment  with  a  tinge  of  morbid 
sentimcntalism,  looking  on  any  form  of  it  as  a  degradation  ar.d 
insult  to  the  boy's  honour.      Such  feelings  are  probably  foreign  to 
the  boy  himself,  who  thinks  only  of  the  present  pain,  and  suffers 
in  reality  nmch  less  than  he  would  do  from  confinement,  depriva- 
tion of  privileges,  or  extra  tasks.     Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 

*  Of  the  private  schoolmasters  who  have  answered  the  questions  of  the  Com- 
mission, four-fifths  state  that  they  use  corporal  punishment  (one-half  of  them  adding 
"rarely"),  about  three-sevenths  use  impositions,  and  about  one-third  detentiou. 
Some  few  profess  to  have  no  punishments  whatever.  Endowed  schools,  alme-t 
without  exception,  use  the  cane. 
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the  last  40  years  have  worked  a  great  improvement,  abolishing 
the  cruel  system  Avhich  was  then  almost  universal  in  Lancashire 
schools.* 

Of  other  punishments  the  most  common,  besides  bad  marks, 
are  impositions  to  be  written  out,  and  extra  lessons.  The  former 
of  these  is  objectionable  as  injuring  the  handwriting,  which  I 
believe  it  must  always  do,  even  when  the  master  insists  that  the 
piece  shall  be  written  neatly  ;  extra  tasks  are  even  more  to  be 
condemned,  since  they  lead  the  mind  to  associate  learning  with 
pain,  shame,  and  weariness. 

In  all  the  greater  and  many  of  the  lesser  schools  there  is  a 
regular  system  of  prizes,  depending  usually  on  the  marks  for 
work  during  the  half-year  ;  and  sometimes  also  on  the  results  of 
special  examinations.  One  or  two  private  schoolmasters  have 
carried  this  method  of  stimulation  into  an  unexpected  develop- 
ment, applying  it  to  delight  the  parents  as  well  as  the  boys.  It 
is  ingeniously  managed  that  every  boy  shall  receive  at  least  one 
and  perhaps  many  more  prizes.  I  remember  one  case  in  which  a 
boy  had  gained  22.  He  may  possibly  have  been  the  best  in  the 
school,  but  he  would  not,  judging  from  his  performances  when 
examined,  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  prize  in  any  of  the 
dozen  best  grammar  schools  in  the  county. 

Some  teachers  whom  I  met  objected  to  any  system  of  rewards, 
saying  that  it  both  lowered  a  boy's  sense  of  duty  and  did  harm  by 
fostering  jealousies  and  envyings  among  the  scholars.  Gentle 
punishments,  they  said,  might  perhaps,  be  less  dangerous,  but 
in  their  opinion  a  good  teacher  should  be  ashamed  to  rely  on 
anything  but  moral  influence.  But  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
found  any  school  of  importance  which  carried  these  views  into 
practice,  dispensing  as  well  with  rewards  as  with  pnnishments. 

III.  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  a  school  and  to  make  boys  fond  of  it  than  a  proper 
provision  for  games  and  sports,  and  the  display  of  some  little 
interest  by  the  teachers  in  such  recreations.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  boys  will  get  through  more  intellectual  work,  and  do  it  in 
better  stvle  if  their  minds  are  not  kept  long  on  the  stretch;  if 
intervals  of  relaxation  are  allowed  every  hour  or  so  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  Yet  both  principles  are  neglected  in  many  of 
the  lesser — in  some  few  even  of  the  greater  schools  of  Lancashire. 
Few  are  without  some  sort  of  playground,  but  it  is  often  too  small 
to  be  of  any  service,  and  there  is  seldom  either  a  gymnasium  or  a 
play  place  "for  wet  weather,  necessary  as  the  latter  is  in  the  moist 
climate  of  western  England.  And  frequently,  whether  there  is  a 
playground  or  not,  boys  are  kept  continuously  at  work  from  9  a.m. 
till  12 ;  and  again  from  2  p.m.  till  4  or  5,  having  no  interval  of 
rest  and  relaxation  except  that  which  they  may  contrive  for  them- 
selves in  lazily  passing  from  one  sort  of  work  to  another.  Of  these 
three  unbroken  hours  of  study,  too  often  passed  in  a  hot,  foul 


*  Of  course  I  'was  now  and  then  met  by  stories  of  excessive  harshness  on  the  part 
of  schoolmasters,  and  had  reason  in  one  or  two  cases  to  believe  there  was  some  ground 
for  complaint.     There  yas  nothing,  however^  that  could  be  called  positive  cruelty. 
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atmosphere,  languid  eyes  and  listless  minds  are  the  natural  conse- 
quence.    Monotony,  which  is    so  painful  to  every  one,  is  more 
peculiarly  painful  to  the  volatile  minds  of  the  young  :  if  their  full 
attention  is  to  be  secured,  it  must  not  be  kept  long  concentrated 
on  the  same  topic,  nor  indeed  on  any   topic.     I    found    ample 
reason  to  believe  that  school  hours  are   more  often  too  long  than 
too  short,  and  that  more  work  {i.e.  better  work)  would  be  got  out 
of  boys  under  1*2  if  they  were  never  required  to  be  in  school  more 
than  five  hours  daily.   Whatever  parents  might  complain  of  as  lost 
here  might  be  made  up  by  abridging  the  holidays.    No  one  would 
willingly  interfere  with   the  summer  vacation,  when  a  Lancashire 
family  goes  down  to  the  sea-coast  (such  sea  as  that  dreary  coast  has). 
But  the  month  or  six  weeks  at  Christmas  is,  so  far  as  the  boys  are 
concerned,  mere  waste  of  time.     In  winter  there  are  no  out-door 
sports  to  employ  the  boy  who  lives  in  a  smoky  Lancashire   town. 
He  merely  lounges  about  the  house,  wretched  himself,  and  the 
cause  of  wretchedness  to   others.     From  the  23rd  of  December 
till  the  6th  of  January  would  be  a  sufficiently  long  vacation  ;  it 
is  in  point  of  fact  longer  than  boys  are  allowed  in  Scotland.     It  is 
true  that  such  abridgment  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  masters,  but 
they  might  perhaps  accept  shorter  school-hours  as  a  compensation. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  teachers  were  more  alive  to  the  importance 
of  enlivening  the  dreary  drudgery  of  school,  not  only  by  frequent 
intervals  of  play,  but  by  some  little  variety  in  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing itself.    1  have  met  with  one  or  two  teachers  whose  ingenuity 
in  things  of  this  kind  had  been  so  conspicuously  successful  in 
giving  life  to  their  classes,  and  making  most  of  the  boys  really 
fond  of  their  work,  that  one  could  not  but  regret  that  the  thought 
of  making  such  an  attempt  should  so  rarely  present  itself. 

IV.  The  mention  of  these  devices  naturally  leads  to  the  con-  Necessity  for 
sideration    of  those   means,   forming   no   part   either    of  regular  attempting  to 
teaching  or  of  regular  discipline,  which   the  teacher  may  use  to  fnteni^ent 
interest  the  boy  and  quicken   his  intellectual  growth.     Over  and  interests  and 
above  all  the  positive  knowledge  which  a   boy  acquires  at  school,  tastes. 
and  perhaps  of  more  ultimate  value  than  any  branch  of  such  know- 
ledge, is  the  love  of  knowledge  itself,  or  to  use  the  most  familiar 
expression,  a  taste  for  reading.     He  who  has  this  taste  not  only 
learns  for  himself  much  which  school   would   otherwise   have  to 
teach  him — he  forms  a  habit  of  sell-improvement  which  abides  with 
him  when  the  years  of  compulsory  instruction  are  at  an  end,  and 
becomes  a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure  throughout  life.     As  the 
implanting  of  this  taste  is  the  highest,  so  is  it  also  the  most  difficult  Difficulties  to 
of  a  teacher's  duties,  and  one  in  tiie  performance  of  which  he  must  ^^  overcome, 
be  content  to  expect  many  disappointments.     In  the  case  of  day 
schools,  less  can   be  done   by  him  than  by  the  parents,  and  from 
parents  absorbed  in  business  little  need  be  looked  for.     Still  there 
are  two  steps  that  might  be  taken  which  would  at  any  rate  aid  the  Possible 
efforts  of  a  zealous  teacher,  and  increase  the  number  of  boys  on  <levices. 
whom  his  stimulating  influence  would  operate  witii  success. 

(L)  Parents,  if  only  they  could  be  led  to  see  the  importance  of  Cai\?overa 
the  matter,  might  be  more  careful  as  to  the  books  their  children  read.  ^"^  '^  readmg. 
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The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  printed  paper  in  the 
world,  the  profusion  of  cheap  newspapers,  cheap  magazines,  cheap 
literature  of  every  kind  which  marks  this  age,  does  not  seem,  so  far 
as  boys  are  concerned,  to  have  been  by  any  means  an  unmixed 
blessing.     Thirt}'  years  ago  boys  read  very  little  fiction   except 
Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  some  fairy  tales.      Such 
reading    was    healthier  than    the  present  swarm   of  "  children's 
stories,"  and  "  books  for  boys  ;  "    and  it  was  not  so  abundant  as  to 
enervate  the  mind,  and  make  truth  less  pleasant  than   untruth. 
Hence  boys  used  to  read  voyages   and  travels,   biographies,  and. 
even  history  :    they  enjoyed  such  reading  just  as  much  as  they  do 
their  modern  novelettes,  and  were  far  more   benefited  by  it.     Na 
one  doubts  that  it  is  a  capital  mistake  to  bind  young  people  down 
to  their  lesson-books  alone,  since  there  are  some — and  those  often 
the  best— whose   mental   growth  will  be  more  quickened  by  mis- 
cellaneous reading  than  by  any  systematic   teaching.     But  when 
boys  may  find  in  narratives  of  travel  and  adventure,  in  the  lives 
of  illustrious  men,  in  history,  united  with  some  well-selected  and 
purely  imaginative  fiction,  the  gratification  of  their  natural  desire 
for  something  which    may  excite   the  feelings  and  stimulate  the 
fancy,  is   it  a  less  mistake  to  destroy  their  pleasure  in  such  books 
by  an  unlimited  supply  of  tales  inferior  to  the  old  fiction  at  once 
in  imaginative  power  and  in  that  simplicity  wdiich  is   the  truest 
morality,  tales  which,  like  spiced  meats,  unfit  the  palate  of  him  who 
feeds  upon  them  for  all  plain  and  healthy  intellectual  food? 

(2.)  It  would  not  be  enough  for  parents  to  discourage  novel 
reading  if  some  better  reading  were  not  at  hand  to  replace  it. 
Hence  the  desirability  of  providing,  w-herever  funds  can  be  applied 
or  acquired  for  the  purpose,  school  libraries,  whose  books  shall  be 
freely  lent  out  to  the  boys  attending  the  school,  gratis  or  at  some 
very  low  charge  (varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  school).  Such  libraries  do  exist  in  a  few  large  boarding 
schools,  and  are  there  found  productive  of  much  good,  though 
there  is  reason  to  think  it  might  be  well  to  go  even  further  than 
such  establishments  have  mostly  ventured  to  go  in  the  way  of 
providing  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  for  the  boys.  So  long, 
experienced  teachers  may  be  heard  to  say,  as  boys  do  not  read 
novels  (and  the  novels  written  expressly  for  them  are  at  least 
as  injurious  to  them  as  grown  people's  can  be),  all  books  are  good 
for  them  ;  the  great  thing  is  to  get  them  to  read  somehow. 

Of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  turn  a  library  to 
good  account,  or  stimulate  the  intellectual  interests  of  his  scholars 
without  it — of  optional  exercises,  of  prizes  offered  for  home  reading, 
of  societies  formed  among  the  boys  themselves,  of  occasional  lec- 
tures on  literary  subjects,  of  botanical  and  geological  excursions 
into  the  country — of  all  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  although 
the  admirable  results  attained,  even  in  day  schools,  by  some  few 
teachers  who  have  had  the  zeal  and  skill  to  work  them,  shows  how 
much  more  might  be  done  in  this  direction  than  most  people 
venture  to  dream  of. 
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V. —  Comparative  Merits  of  Day  and  Boarding  Schools. 
Before    quitting    the   subject  of  discipline   and  moral   tone  in  I^ay  schools 
schools  a  word  must  be  said  on  one  important  question,  the  com-  ^-^o^rding 
parative  advantages  in   this   regard  of  day  school  and  boarding- 
school  education.      My   own   observation  does  not  for    obvious 
reasons   enable  me  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  subject,  except 
these  two — that  the  day  schools  which  I  examined  were  intellec- 
tually quite  equal  to  the  boarding  schools,  and  that  the  spiritless 
woe-begone  air  of  the  boys  in  some  of  the  cheap  private  boarding 
establishments  sufficiently  proved  that  their  system  tended  to  de- 
grade the  character  while  it  neglected   the   intelligence.     But  it 
may  be  proper  to  state   to  you  the  views   entertained  by  persons 
interested  in  the  matter  v/ho  spoke  to  me  upon  it. 

In    favour    of   boarding-schools    it    is    alleged    (1)    that    the  Reasons 
teacher,  having  a  much  greater  command    over   the  boy,  can  get  faJour'of  ^^ 
more  work   out   of  him;   (2)  that   life  away   from   home   gives  a  boarding 
robustness  of    character,  a  spirit  and  independence,  which  are  schools, 
wanting  in  home-bred  boys;  and  (3)  that  it  is  well  to  prevent  a 
boy  from  forming  acquaintances   of  a  rank  lower  than  his   own 
in  the  town  where  his  future  life  is  to  be  passed.     Persons  who 
desire   these   advantages   for    their    children,  yet  are  too  poor  to 
send   them  to  such  places  as  Marlborough,   Rossall^  and  Clifton, 
often  express  a  wish   to   have   public   schools  founded,  similar  in 
management    to   those  last  named,  but  cheaper,   and    giving    a 
more  commercial  education. 

Many  of  my  informants,  on  the  other  liand,  thought  a  day-school  ^^  favour  of 
system  not  inferior  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  and  in  a  moral  ^^  ^^^"^  ^* 
one  far  superior. 

(1.)  They  urged,  as  regards  the  supposed  manliness  of  boarding-  Public  school 

school  boys,   that  this   virtue  was  only  to  be  found  where  the  so-  ^J'stem  not 
11    1    ,^        1  T         11  j>  Ml  1  •         •  •  necessarily 

called   "  public  school  system      prevailed,  and  nowise   in  private  applicable  to 

adventure  schools.     Nor  were    they    sanguine  of  the   success  of  schools  for 

cheap    public    boarding    schools,    believing    that    a    method    of  ^  P°°^'*^'"^^^^^" 

government  which    may   answer  well   among  boys  belonging  to 

the  better  educated  and  more  refined  classes,  where  it  is  supposed 

that  a  certain  amount  of  honourable  feeling  may  be  taken   for 

granted,    might  break   down   if   applied    to    boys     coming  from 

homes  of  a  different  stamp. 

(2.)  They  painted  in  very  dark  colours  the  moral   condition  of  Moral  evils  of 

most  boarding  schools ;    declaring    that  wherever  large  numbers  t'oarding 

•  •  schools 

of  boys  were   gathered   together,   serious  evils   would  be  sure  to 

appear.  "  There  are   schools,"   said   they,    "  where  the  high   tone 

and  constant  vigilance  of  the  head  master  keeps  these  evils  in  check, 

and  maintains  a  healthy  spirit  among  the   boys,   but  no  vigilance 

can  altogether   eradicate    or  prevent   them.     The  best    way   of 

grappling  with  tiicm  is  through  the  action  of  tlie  boys  themselves, 

not  by  the  supervision  of  assistant  masters,  which  (as  some  school- 

mastei-s  confess)  can   never  be  fully  efficient,  and  is  attended  with 

incidental  disadvantages.     Hence    those    large    public  schools,  in 

which   a  modified    system   of  self-government  prevails,  are,  as   a 

rule,  safer  than  private  boarding  schools.    For  in  them  not  only  is 
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a  good  tone  among  the  elder  boys  communicated  to  the  younger, 
bui  the  elder,  if  they  wish  it,  have  the  means  of  knowing  and 
putting  down  either  cruelty  or  vice ;  while  in  private  schools, 
unless  they  be  so  small  that  the  head  master  can  be  familiar  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  each  boy,  the  boys  band  together 
against  the  ushers,  and  make  it  their  business  to  conceal  one 
another's  delinquencies."  How  much  truth  there  was  in  these 
allegations  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  state  to  you  the  specific  stories  adduced  in  proof  of  them.  But 
there  seemed  evidence  enough  to  lead  an  inquirer  to  beheve  that 
the  moral  evils  of  boarding  schools,  drinking,  for  example,  and  the 
use  of  indecorous  language,  are  far  more  sei'ious  and  more  frequent 
than  is  commonly  supposed. 

(3.)  It  is  further  argued  that  the  influences  of  home,  even  a 
commonplace  home,  are  more  favourable  than  those  of  a  boarding 
school  to  the  formation  of  a  siiuj)le,  upright,  and  affectionate 
character  ;  "  the  natural  place  for  a  boy  is  not  among  a  herd  of 
other  boys,  who  only  exaggerate  the  faults  and  follies  of  boyhood, 
but  at  times  also  among  his  elders,  and  under  the  eye  of  his  own 
parents.  Living  constantly  among  strangers  he  loses  his  sensibility, 
probably  also  his  purity  of  mind ;  his  domestic  affections  are 
weakened,  and  with  them  one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  his  future  life/' 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  all  the  representations  I  was 
met  with  appeared  to  point  is  briefly  this.  Intellectually  the 
day  school  is  not  inferior  to  the  boarding  school.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  latter  more  work  can  be  got  out  of  the  boy.  But  he  is 
less  free ;  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  companions,  adopts  their 
opinions  and  their  moral  standard,  is  not  likely  to  develope 
original  tastes  and  powers.  One  hears  a  boarding-school  master 
complacently  contrast  himself  with  the  average  commercial  parent, 
and  ask  whether  it  is  not  better  a  boy  should  be  under  his  care 
than  the  father's.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  master  has  little  inter- 
course with  his  boarders  out  of  school  hours.  He  sits  at  meals  at 
the  one  end  of  a  table  among  his  family,  and  they  all  down  its 
length ;  it  is  only  where  the  school  is  very  small,  or  he  himself  a 
person  of  genuine  ardour  and  goodness,  that  he  exerts  any  per- 
ceptible influence  over  their  intellect  and  character.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  people  in  towns  should  be  encouraged  to 
send  their  children  from  home,  unless  the  child's  health  or  pecu- 

liarity  of  character  requires    it.     But    for  the  sake    of  parents 

schools  may  be  who    have  no  good  day  schools  near  them,   yet  dread  the  cheap 
tried.  private   boarding  s;chools,   it   would  be   desirable  to  try  the  ex- 

periment of  founding  places  where  board  and  lodging,  as  well 
as  instruction,  might  be  provided  under  public  management  and 
supervision,  so  that  the  teacher  shall  make  nothing  off  the  food  of 
his  pupils,  and  that  assistant  masters  may  be  obtained  very  far 
superior  to  those  who  now  disgrace  most  of  the  cheap  schools. 
The  scale  of  charges  need  not  be  fixed  lower  than  30/.  per  annum 
in  order  to  make  such  schools  reach  a  large  class  in  the  community, 
to  whom  Rossall,  Haileybury,  Marlborough,  Clifton,  and  Chelten- 
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ham  are  wholly  inaccessible.     Secondly,  some  of  the  advantages  of  More  may  be 
the  public  boarding-school  system  already  attach  to  the  endowed  ^*^°^  ^°  si'^^ 
day  schools,  as  contrasted  with  the  small  private  day  schools.  Others  scLoh^^'^ 
might  be  secured  by  enlarging  these  grammar  schools,  giving  them  advantage  of 
a  more  conspicuously  public  character,  and  fostering,  by  means  of  *^®  public 
proper    provision   for  sports,   of  a  library  and  reading-room,  of  a  **^  °^  system. 
proper  place  for  the  mid-day  meal  which  so  many  find  it  convenient 
to  take  at  school,  the  formation  of  a  public  spirit  and  corporate 
feeling    among    their    scholars.       These   things   seem    trivial    in 
themselves,  but  in   the  hands  of  a  vigorous  master,  himself  mix- 
ing freely  with  his  pupils,  they  may  be  made  the  means  of  greatly 
elevating  the  tone  of  the  whole  body,  and   giving   to  boys  that 
sort  of  patriotic  interest  in  their  school,  its   history,   its   associa- 
tions, the  past  and   present  honours   of  its  alumni,  which  is  so 
highly  prized  in  the  great  institutions  of  the  South  of  England. 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  stated  in  this  chapter 
seemed  to  me  to  point  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  That  the  great  majority  of  Lancashire  boys,  above  the  rank  of 

labourers,  receive  a  meagre  education,  including  little  or 
no  classics,  and  still  less  of  mathematical  or  physical  science. 

2.  That  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  a  good  style  of 

reading  aloud. 

3.  That  arithmetic  is  taught  too  much  as  a  mere  art  of  reckoning, 

too  little  as  a  science. 

4.  That  the  methods  and  text-books  used  in  teaching  it  are  very 

often  clumsy,  old-fashiohed,  and  unphilosophical. 
b.  That  mathematical  geography  is  ill  taught. 
G.  Ihat  physical  geography  is  little  taught. 

7.  That  there  are  very  few  competent  teachers  of  history,  and  by 

consequence  little  good  teaching. 

8.  That  there  is  a  great  want  of  good  elementary  books  on  history. 

9.  That  English  grammar  is  better   taught  now  than  heretofore, 

but  that   the  grammars  in   use   might  with  advantage  be 
greatly  shortened  and  simplified. 

10.  That  English  literature,  as  at  present  handled  with  a  view  to 

.    examinations,  is  little  better  than  cram  work. 

11.  That  English  composition  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  recognized 

as  a  regular  subject  of  instruction. 

12.  That  mathematics,   except  in  two  or  three  schools,  receives 

very  little  attention. 
13  That  it  is    taught,  except  as  above,  in  a  lifeless  and  unsti- 
mulating  way. 

14.  That  Latin  is  pretty  thoroughly  taught  in  the  larger  grammar 

schools  and  in  a  very  few  of  the  expensive  private  schools. 

15.  That    it    is    taught  too    much    by  rtiles   and    too    little   by 

examples. 
IG.  That  if  retained  in  schools  mainly  commercial  the  methods  of 

teaching  it  should  be  remodelled. 
17.  That   in   particular    it    might  be   treated   more    as    a    living 

language,  less  time  and  pains  being  spent  on  the  minutia; 

of  scholarship. 
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18.  That  the  objections  now  made  to  it  arise  from  the  belief  of 

tradespeople  that  it  cannot  be  combined  with  a  sound 
commercial  trainins;. 

19.  That  the  balance  of  argument  is   on  the  whole  in  favour  of 

retaining  it  for  the  present,  even  in  commercial  schools. 

20.  That  Greek   exists  in  few  schools,  and  in  those  is  not  made 

prominent. 

21.  That  the   teaching  of  French  is  apt  to  lack  accuracy  and 

strength. 

22.  That  there  is  a  tendency  to  lay  stress  on  detached  idioms,  to 

the  neglect  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 

23.  That  natural  science  and  natural  history  are  as  yet  systema- 

tically taught  in  ^e\v  schools. 

24.  That  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to  make  their  study  an 

integral  part  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum. 

25.  That  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  history  In  schools  is  gene- 

rally neither  wide  nor  exact. 

26.  That  there  is  a  considerable  familiarity    with    the    words  of 

doctrinal  formularies,  little  idea  of  their  meaning. 

27.  That  the  present  arrangements  of  schools  set  boys  to  learn 

too  many  things  at  once. 

28.  That  the  propriety  of  having,  where  it  is  possible,  a  separate 

teacher  for  each  of  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction  is  not 
recognized. 

29.  That  elementary  teaching   is  usually  and  unwisely  left  alto- 

gether to  the  lower  masters. 
SO.  That  there  Is  a  great  want  of  good  infant  and  other  preparatory 
schools. 

31.  That  professional  education  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in 

ordinary  schools. 

32.  That  boys  whose  education  Is  to  end  at  18  will  do  better  to 

spend  the  last  two  years  of  it  in  some  institution  giving 
a  collegiate  (quasi  university)  education  than  In  school. 

33.  That  in  large  towns  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  experiment  of 

establishing  schools  with  no  fixed  curriculum,  giving  each 
department  of  the  school  an  independent  existence. 

34.  That  schoolmasters  might  do  much  more  than  they  do  now  to 

create  and  foster  intellectual  tastes  in  their  pupils. 

35.  That  boarding  schools  are  not  either  Intellectually  or  morally 

preferable  to  day  schools. 

36.  That  to  avoid  the   evils  so   frequent  and  so  gross  in  cheap 

private  boarding  schools,  it  is  desirable  to  erect  cheap 
boarding  establishments  under  public  management  and 
supervision. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Teachers. 

There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  ascertaininfr  the  standing  and 
previous  training  of  the  teachers  in  endowed  schools. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  as  regards  the  head  masters, 
where  they  have  been  educated,  and  what  university  degrees,  if 
any,  they  possess. 


Schools* 
classed 
under  A. 

Schools 
classed 
under  B. 

Schools 
classed 
under  C. 

Total. 

Graduates  of  O.xford            .             -             - 

4 

1 

0 

5 

Do.        of  Cambridge     -            -            - 

4 

3 

3 

10 

Do.        other  British  Universities 

1 

8 

0 

9 

Persons  who  have  been  in  training  colleges 
or  Government  schools    -            -            - 

1 

2 

3(?) 

6 

Others  (nondescript)            -             -             - 

1 

3 

24 

28 

"Witli  respect  to  the  proprietary  and  private  adventure  schools  Places  in  which 
the  information  pi'ocured  is  much  less  complete.     To  speak   first  ^^^  teachersiu 
of  proprietary   schools  (using    this    term    to   denote  all    schools  schoSs  hive 
neither  of  old  foundation  nor  yet  the  property  of  the  master), —      been  educated. 

At  Rossall  all  the  superior  masters  are  graduates  either  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  at  present  chiefly  of  the  latter. 

Stonyhnrst  is  taught  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  some 
of  whom  have  studied  in  English  or  foreign  universities. 

Liverpool  College  has  none  but  English  graduate  masters 
(chiefly  from  Cambridge)  in  its  upper  school.  In  the  middle 
there  are  one  or  two  univei'sity  men,  but  the  majority  are  either 
those  classed  as  nondescript,  or  have  come  from  Government 
training  colleges. 

In  the  Liverpool  Institute  School  it  is  tlie  same,  except  that  the 
proportion  of  English  university  graduates  is  very  much  smaller, 
only  about  10  per  cent. 

In  the  Itoyal  Institution  School  in  Liverpool  the  masters,  except 
those  for  writing  and  for  modern  languages,  are  university  men. 

In  a  school  called  the  Church  Institute,  in  Bolton,  the  head 
and  second  masters  are  Cambridge  men. 

In  tiie  Manchester  Commercial  School,  which  falls  technically 
within  this  class,  though  practically  the  establishment  may  be 
treated  as  a  private  school,  the  heatl-master  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  London. 


*  For  the  meaning  of  this  classification,  vide  supra,  p.  429.     I  have  not  reckoned 
in,  in  making  out  this  table,  any  endowed  schools  under  Government  inspection. 
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Private  Adventure  Schools. 
Private  schools.  Out  of  the  whole  number  with  refjard  to  v/hom  trustworthy  infor- 
Riation  has  been  obtained,  1 0  per  cent-  appear  to  have  taken  degrees 
at  British  universities.  I  do  not  in  every  instance  know  at  what 
universities,  but  believe  that  about  half  of  these,  or  live  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  are  from  the  University  of  London  or  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion,  12  to  15  per  cent.,  have 
been  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  Government  schools, 
either  as  pupils  of  training  colleges,  or  as  teachers  in  National 
or  British  schools.  The  remaining  75  per  cent,  must  be  classed 
along  with  the  majority  of  the  endowed  school  teachers,  as  non- 
descript, i.e.,  having  received  their  education  in  so  many  different 
places  and  in  so  many  ways  that  no  general  proposition  can  be 
laid  down  about  them.  Some,  those  chiefly  who  teach  Latin,  and 
therefore  almost  all  of  those  who  officiate  in  the  endowed  schools, 
have  been  at  some  time  of  their  lives  in  a  grammar  school,  others 
in  private  schools,  others  in  mechanics'  institutions ;  others  have 
picked  up  what  they  learned  without  ever  going  regularly  to 
school  at  all. 
The  assistant-  Respecting  the  assistant-masters  no  statistics  have  been  received 
masters.  which  could  be  put  in  a  tabular  form.     Li  such  grammar  schools 

as  those  of  Manchester,  Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Bury  several  of 
them  hold  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one  or  two  Dublin  or  London 
University  degrees.  This  is  also  the  case  in  two  or  three  of  the 
most  expensive  private  schools.  Vv^ith  these  exceptions,  they  are 
not  university  men.  Some,  though  not  so  many  as  might  have 
been  expected,  have  been  teachers  in  Privy  Council  schools  ;  the 
great  bulk  are  young  men  who  seem  to  have  drifted  into  teaching 
for  want  of  anything  better  to  do;  and  who  probably  intend, 
though  the  intention  is  not  always  fulfilled,  to  betake  themselves 
after  a  time  to  some  other  work. 

The  private  school  assistants  are  of  course  worse  paid  than  those 
in  grammar  schools  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  younger  men  and 
generally  inferior  in  knowledge  and  character. 

Reverting  to  the  head  masters,  it  is  noticeable  how  small  a 
proportion  of  them  are  university  men.  As  regards  the  endowed 
schools,  Lancashire  may  be  in  this  contrasted  with  some  other 
parts  of  England.  In  Shropshire,  for  instance,  with  twelve  endowed 
gramm.ar  schools,  nine  head-masterships  are  filled  by  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  graduates,  one  by  a  Dublin  man,  and  two  by  persons 
holding  no  university  degree.  The  state  of  things  in  Somerset 
and  Devon  is  similar.  But  in  Lancashire  less  than  one-half  have 
university  degrees,  and  of  these  only  fifteen  are  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  Of  the  University  men  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Cambridge  sends  many  more  than  Oxford,  and  St.  John's  more 
than  all  the  other  colleges  of  Cambridge  put  together.  The 
Scotch  University  men  are  either  Scotchmen  or  English  Non- 
conformists who  have  gone  to  Scotland  rather  than  to  the  English 
universities  on  religious  grounds.  They  are  few  in  number. 
The  Dublin  men  (an  increasing  class)  are  not  Irishmen,  but 
Englishmen  who  have  taken  what  are  called  "steamboat  deo-rees," 
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going  over  from  time  to  time  to  be  examined,  and  not  keeping  any 
residence. 

Without  indulging  any  foolish  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  old 
universities,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  regret  that  so  few 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lancashire 
schools.  It  is  a  painful  sign  of  that  severance  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  education  of  the  country,  by  which  one  is  so  con- 
stantly struck  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  old  univer- 
sities do  not  require  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  from  their 
graduates,  and  give  their  degrees  with  what  some  think  culpable 
facility ;  in  the  art  of  teaching  they  provide  them  with  no  instruc- 
tion whatever.  Such  men  often  come  as  head-masters  to  a  grammar 
school,  knowing  little  of  modern  methods  and  wholly  unpractised 
in  matters  of  discipline  or  domestic  economy.  But  they  usually 
set  to  work  with  more  energy  and  in  a  higher  spirit  than  any 
other  class  of  teachers.*  Having  lived  for  at  least  four  years  (sup- 
posing them  to  have  taken  honours)  in  an  intellectual  and  cultivated 
society,  they  have  contracted  an  esprit  de  corps  which  maintains 
their  self  respect  and  operates  almost  as  a  second  sense  of  duty. 
They  have  more  zeal,  more  enterprise,  more  belief  in  the  value  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  on  the  whole  a  greater  unwilling- 
ness to  fall  in  v.ith  the  sordid  notions  by  which  they  are  so  often 
confronted.  These  merits  belong,  in  some  measure,  to  all  univer- 
sities :  although  much  less  to  those  which,  like  the  Universities 
of  London  and  Dublin,  give  degrees  without  residence. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  social  scale  stand  those  who  The  teacher 
have  received  their  education  in  the  Government  Irainino;  colleges,  ^°™  a  ti-am- 
and  acted  as  teachers  in  the  National  or  British  schools.  While  ° 
the  number  of  university  men  seems  to  decrease,  that  of  these 
teachers  increases.  Several  of  the  most  successful  private  schools 
in  the  country  have  been  founded  by  them,  and  they  are  even 
finding  their  way  into  the  grammar  schools.  There  are  some 
very  skilful  teachers  among  them,f  and  even  the  worst  do  not  sink 
so  low  as  the  worst  untrained  teachers :  the  training  college,  if  it 
does  not  supply  the  want  of  talent  and  character,  is  a  security 
against  gross  incompetence.  Their  merits  and  defects  are  the 
opposite  of  those  which  characterize  university  men.  In  whatever 
relates  to  the  outward  organization  of  schools  they  are  at  home. 
They  frequently  excel  in  oral  teaching  especially  when  addressed 
to  young  children.  But  their  knowledge,  although  often  wide,  is 
generally  superficial :  they  are  seldom  competent  to  deal  with 
classics  or  the  higher  mathematics,  and  consequently  avoid  these 
subjects;  their  teaching,  even  when  conducted  on  sound  principles, 
is  apt  to  be  mechanical,  and  therefore  unstimulating;  and,  although 
I  believe  them  to  be  judiciously  lenient  in  matters  of  discipline, 
their  manner  with  boys  is  not  altogether  happy.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  liave  or  can  commuuicate  refinement  either  of  mind  or 
of  manners. 

*  I  speak  of  course  of  classes  only :  there  are  individual  teachers  of  every  degree 
of  viftue  in  all  classes. 

f  The  most  enerpetic  whom  I  remember  to  have  met  with  were  from  the  Borough 
Koad  Training  College. 
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Of  the  large  body  Ij'ing  between  these  two  well-marked  classes 
(those  classed  in  the  table  as  nondescript),  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  Every  here  and  there  are  found  among  them  first-rate 
teachers,  men  in  whom  natural  capacity  has  supplied  the  lack  of 
training.  One  of  the  best  elementary  schools  I  saw  was  conducted 
by  a  man  who  had  been  a  cotton  operative,  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
ever  received  any  systematic  education  except  that  of  a  national 
school,  and  what  he  had  given  himself  afterwards.  Among  the  en- 
dowed schoolmasters  there  are  some  men  of  considerable  attain- 
ments. One,  keeping  a  miserable  school  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
country,has  distinguished  himself  in  solving  mathematical  problems: 
another,  in  a  similar  place  on  the  sea  shore,  is  a  keen  naturalist, 
and  has  been  most  successful  in  communicating  his  taste  to  his 
pupils.  Scarcely  any,  however,  either  of  these  or  of  the  private 
schoolmasters,  seemed  to  have  received  any  special  preparation  for 
a  teacher's  work,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  more  thorough  education 
than  is  given  to  most  boys,  or  by  instruction  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing itself;  and  the  result  of  this  neglect  was  seen  in  the  obsolete 
methods,  and  preposterously  old-fashioned  school  books  which  they 
were  so  frequently  found  using.  Gross  ignorance — ignorance  like 
that  of  Mr.  Squeers — is  certainly  rare.  I  met  with  one  case  in 
which  the  master  of  a  flourishing  classical  and  commercial 
(private)  boarding  school  proved  to  be  ignorant  not  merely  of 
Latin  and  of  the  commonest  facts  of  history,  but  of  the  grammar 
and  spelling  of  the  English  language  ;  and  stories  reached  me  of 
one  or  two  such  others.  These  men  are  generally  successful  by 
virtue  of  their  skill  in  housekeeping,  and  when  they  have  the 
sense  to  employ  good  under-masters  their  schools,  although 
founded  on  imposture,  are  passably  well  taught.  This  particular 
master  had  not  that  sense  :  his  school  was  in  every  respect  as  bad 
as  bad  could  be. 

The  assistant  masters  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  In  the 
best  grammar  schools,  very  much  worse  in  proportion  than  their 
chiefs!^  There  was  nothing  about  which  head-masters  were  so 
unanimous  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  assistants  and 
the  badness  of  those  with  whom  they  vs^ere  forced  to  work.  I 
scarcely  remember  a  case  in  which  this  answer  was  not  given  either 
to  personal  inquiries  or  to  the  written  paper  of  questions  which  I 
sent  round  to  the  schoolmasters.*  "  If  they  have  knowledge  and 
talent  they  are  almost  sure  to  drink."  "  Scarcely  ever  have 
they  any  notion  how  to  manage  boys."  "Testimonials  cannot  be 
«  depended  on;  I  often  have  candidates  well  recommended  who  turn 
"  out  on  examination  to  be  shamefully  ignorant."  When  it  is 
remembered  wdiat  is  the  salary  and  what  the  prospects  of  an 
assistant  master  in  a  private  or  small  grammar  school,  this  state 
of  things  need  raise  no  surprise. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  ascertain  not  only  how  things 
stand  at  this  moment,  but  what  is  their  tendency ;  and  whether 
any  improvement  is  now  in  progress. 


*  Printed  in  the  Appendix,  where  there  will  also  be  found  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
private  schoolmaster  on  the  subject. 
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There  are  very  scanty  materials  for  a  generalization  on  the 
subject,  but  the  impression  derived  from  conversation  with  persons 
who  had  known  Lancashire  long  was  that  matters  were  on  the 
whole  mending.  Socially  the  class  of  teachers  does  not  rise. 
There  are  fewer  university  men  than  heretofore  in  educational 
posts.  But  this  decline,  although  it  represents  an  intellectual 
loss,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  improvement  in  methods  of 
teachinfj  and  in  ueneral  activitv  which  the  establishment  of  the 
government  training  colleges,  and  the  invasion  of  the  commercial 
schools  b}'  their  trained  masters  has  produced,  and  which  has  not 
been  without  influence  even  on  schools  of  a  much  higher  grade. 
There  is  far  more  idea  of  intelligent  teaching  than  there  was  30 
years  ago  ;  although  this  teaching  is  given  by  persons  not  more  in- 
telligent than  their  predecessors,  and  socially  scarcely  their  equals. 

The  competition  for  educational  employment  is  now  very  great, 
both  in  schools  of  a  higher  and  of  a  lower  social  rank,  but  the  quali- 
fications of  the  persons  offering  themselves  are  strongly  contrasted. 
In  foundations  where  the  income  is  400Z.  per  annum  and  upwards, 
a  vacancy  generally  attracts  several  men  of  real  ability,  and  a  good 
many  others  who  have  taken  a  degree  with  honours  in  some 
university.  An  instance  may  serve  to  show  the  proportion  of 
candidates  who  present  themselves  from  each  quarter.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  the  Town  Council  of  Preston  advertised  the  head- 
mastership  of  their  grammar  school.  78  competitors  appeared, 
who  n)ay  be  classified  as  follows : — 
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Of  the  Cambridge  men  seven  were  wranglers  (all  low  down, 
except  one,  who  was  also  Smith's  prizeman),  seven  were  senior 
optimes.  One  man  only,  a  fifth  classic,  had  taken  a  high  classical 
deiijree.  Among  the  Oxford  graduates,  there  v/as  no  first-class 
man  ;  five  were  second-class  and  tiirce  third-class  men. 

Preston  is  one  of  the  first  schools  in  the  county,  and  although 
the  endowment  is  not  large,  a  very  fair  income  may  be  made 
from  the  boarders  and  the  fees  of  town  boys.  It  is  perhaps  as 
surprising  therefore  that  out  of  so  many  candidates  there  should 
not  have  been  more  university  men  of  high  distinction,  as  that  there 
should  have  been  so  many  of  respectable  claims.  When  we 
pass  below  the  line  of  400/.  income  (actual  or  possible),  the  case 
begins  to  alter  ;  the  proportion  of  university  men  declines  rapidly, 
and  that  of  tcnchers  formerly  in  Government  cliools  and  of  the 
nondescript  class  increases.  Inquu-y  into  the  career  of  most  of  the 
candidates  for  posts  in  these  second-rate  schools  would  probably 

V   *  ( )ne  of  these  had  subsequently  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  and  so  appears  in  that 
colunm  also, 
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show  that  the  profession  of  teaching,  crowded  as  it  is,  is  crowded 
mostly  by  men  who  have  been  in,  or  originally  destined  themselves 
for,  some  different  occupation.  It  is  a  swamp  into  which  the  other 
professions  overflow.  Comparatively  few  men  devote  their  lives  to 
it,  giving  themselves  a  regular  preparation  for  its  duties,  and  deter- 
mining to  stick  to  it  and  get  on  by  it.  Consequently,  although 
manv  men  of  trreat  ability  are  to  be  found  in  schools,  the  general 
standard  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

School-keeping  is  not  an  attractive  profession.  It  is  a  laborious 
one.  There  is  nothing  so  tiring  as  teaching  children,  when  one 
does  it  with  spirit,  nothing  that  requires  so  much  patience  and 
self-control.  It  does  not  command  as  good  a  social  position  as 
the  other  professions  do ;  that  is  to  say,  a  schoolmaster  does  not 
hold  a  recognized  position  simply  because  he  is  a  schoolmaster. 
He  may  do  so  on  personal  grounds,  or  as  being  a  clergyman,  but 
that  is  quite  another  affair.  In  its  higher  walks  the  educational 
profession  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  an  appanage  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  and  in  that  way  grammar  school  masterships 
have  shone  with  a  sort  of  borrowed  lustre.  On  the  other  hand^ 
posts  not  usually  filled  by  clergymen  have  received  little  respect. 
Nowadays  when  the  scholastic  profession  is  becoming  more 
distinct  from  the  clerical,  its  want  of  a  status  of  its  own  is 
seriously  felt.  In  Lancashire  a  case  in  point  was  mentioned  to 
me — slight,  but  illustrative.  A  young  lady  refused  to  marry  her 
lover,  who  was  an  assistant-master  in  an  important  school  (a 
university  man,  by  the  way),  unless  he  raised  his  social  position 
by  taking  orders.  A  request  from  such  a  quarter  and  en- 
forced by  such  a  threat  overbore  his  own  inclinations  and  the 
remonstrances  of  his  head-master,  who  was  sorry  to  lose  one 
of  the  best  members  of  his  staff;  he  engaged  himself  to  a 
curacy,  and  resigned,  probably  never  to  resume,  his  post  as  a 
teacher.  There  are  of  course  some  advantages  in  having  clerical 
schoolmasters.  But  many  of  my  informants  represented  the 
evils  as  greater  and  wished  the  two  lines  of  life  to  be  more 
distinctly  separated.  A  clergyman,  they  said,  is  not  satisfied 
to  remain  as  a  teacher :  he  is  distracted  by  the  wish  of  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church  :  he  is  taken  away  from  his  school  to  do 
duty  for  neighbouring  incumbents:  his  position,  unless  he  be  very 
discreet,  makes  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  persons  of  other 
religious  denominations.  However,  the  real  objection  to  making 
the  profession  of  teaching  a  branch  of  the  clerical  is  a  more  simple 
and  more  serious  one :  it  greatly  narrows  the  field  of  choice  for 
educational  posts.  Many  men  of  ability  now  turn  away  from 
education  because  they  feel  no  call  to  become  ordained  clergymen, 
and  yet  see  that  it  is  only  to  clergymen  that  the  prizes  of  the  pro- 
fession are  open.  But  the  greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  is  its  poverty.  It  cannot,  except  in  rare  cases 
be  made  a  lucrative  means  of  life.  It  may  be  well  to  show  by 
figures  how  the  case  stands.* 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  returns  moved  for  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  by  the  House  ordered  to  be  printed,  5th  July  1865. 
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First  as  to  endowed  schools. 

No  endowed  schoolmaster  in  Lancashire  has  at  this  moment  an  incomes  of 
income  exceeding  800/.  from  the  endowment  and  the  fees  of  day-  teachers. 
scholars  combined.*  (a)  In  endowed 

Five  have  incomes  between  500/.  and  300/.     All  the  rest  are  schools. 
below  300/. 

As  to  private  schools  no  precise  account  can  be  given,  since  (&)  In  private 
the  masters  themselves  cannot  be  required  to  state  their  incomes,  scnools. 
But  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  may  be  formed  by  comparing 
the  fees  paid  with  tlie  expenses  of  management.  Taking  first  the 
case  of  a  "genteel"  school,  charging  IG/.  16.9.  per  annum  for  a 
classical  and  commercial  education  to  day  pupils  above  12  years 
of  age,  and  12/.  12^.  for  younger  children.  Suppose  40  pupils 
belonging  to  the  latter  class  and  30  to  the  former.  This  will  give 
1,008/.  of  receipts.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  payment  of  four 
assistant-masters,  who  would  probably  receive  80/.,  70/.,  50/., 
and  30/.  respectively.  Rent  of  school-house  and  playground, 
repairs,  and  taxes  will  amount,  if  the  school-house  is,  as  it  must  be, 
in  a  good  situation,  to  at  least  130/.  For  maps  and  other  apparatus, 
and  for  the  interest  of  money  sunk  in  fittings,  40/.  more  may  be 
allowed.  This  leaves  a  profit  of  608/.  out  of  which  the  master  has 
to  pay  his  own  house  rent,  support  his  fimily,  and,  if  possible,  lay 
by  something  for  the  time  when  so  wearing  a  life  will  have  ex- 
hausted his  strength.  If  these  70  boys  should  by  any  chance 
fall  to  40,  his  profits  are  almost  gone. 

Take  the  case  now  of  a  cheap  commercial  school,  charging 
4/.  45.  per  annum  for  elder,  3/.  Qs.  for  younger  boys.  Tiiis,  taking 
5(1  boys  as  the  average  number  in  such  schools,  gives  something 
less  than  180/.  The  rent,  taxes,  and  incidental  expenses  in  this 
case  will  not  amount  to  more  than  40/. ;  the  one  assistant  is  lucky 
if  he  gets  30/.:    110/.  is  left  for  the  owner  of  the  school. f 

Both  these  cases  ai'e  those  of  day  schools.    It  would  be  in  vain  to  Boarding 
try  to  calculate  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  a  boarding  school,  schools,  impos- 
for  everything  depends  on  the  skill  shown  in  housekeeping  and  cuiatinsincome 
the  style  of  feeding  given  to  the  boys.     This   is  notoriously  the  derivable  from 
only  branch  of  the  profession  in  which  fortunes  are  to  be  made, 
but  it  is  really  no  branch  of  the  profession  at  all.     It  is  not  by  his 
powers  of  teaching  that  the  master  of  a  boarding  school  makes 
money  but  by  hotel-keeping;  and   his  capacities  in  the  one  direc- 
tion are  as  likely  as  not  to  unfit  him  for  the  other.     Hence  many 
teachers,  doubting  their  economical  skill,  do  not  like  to  set  up  a 
boarding   establishment.      Othei's,   loving  privacy  and  leisure  for 
their  own  studies,  dislike  it  because  it  leaves  them  no  rest.     Others 
are  unmarried,  and  therefore   cannot   attempt  it;  or  their  wives 
may  not  have  health  sufficient  for  the  labours  of  housekeeping 

*  In  one  case  a  head-master's  profit  from  day  boys  is  returned  as  820/.,  but  in  this 
case  the  head-master  has  to  pay  large  salaries  to  his  staff.  His  receipts  from  the 
endowment  are  very  small. 

f  Both  in  this  and  the  former  case  I  take  into  account  school  expenses  only. 
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which  it  entjiils.  Thus  it  is  not  fair  to  take  any  account  ot 
boarders  in  estimating  the  prospects  which  the  profession  opens  up 
to  a  man  proposing  to  enter  it.  To  what  extent  fortunes  are  made 
by  boarding  schools  I  couUl  not  ascertain.  But,  in  Lancashire  at 
least,  they  are  rare,  and  there  are  only  two  branches  which  can  be 
considered  really  lucrative, — that  of  keeping  schools  for  little 
boys,  preparatory  to  the  public  schools,  and  that  of  small  "  cram- 
ming" schools  for  the  various  public  examinations.  In  the 
latter  exceedinu'ly  high  fees  are  charged  :  in  the  former  the  expense 
of  assistant  masters  is  comparatively  low.  Both  therefore  are, 
when  v»ell  handled,  very  profitable.  But  Lancashire  has  ievf 
establishments  of  the  former  class,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  none  ol 
the  latter. 

The  influence,  then,  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  boarders  in 
improving  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  teachers  is  not  very  great. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  ouglit  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  pro- 
fession cannot  be  pronounced  remunerative  until  the  master  of  a 
day  school,  pure  and  simple,  is  able  to  win  an  income  equal  to 
that  which  a  person  of  like  talents,  character,  and  education  gains 
from  other  occupations.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  now,  but 
until  it  is  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  of  activity 
and  ambition  will  enter  a  path  so  uninviting.  Least  of  all  is  it  to 
be  expected  in  Lancashire,  where  business  offers  so  many  openings 
to  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  where  the  extraordinary  wealth 
amassed  by  the  fortunate  is  a  constant  temptation  to  young  men 
Want  of  great  to  try  their  luck  in  the  same  direction.  For  it  is  the  peculiar 
pi"i^^s-  misfortune    of  the   scholastic   profession  that   while   the   average 

value  of  its  posts  is  not  great,  it  has  absolutely  no  prizes.  The 
most  honourable  and  lucrative  of  its  places — the  masterships  in  the 
great  public  schools — are  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  sclioolmaster, 
whatever  his  merits  ;  they  are  given  to  young  men  who  go  to 
them  straight  from  the  University.  There  is  thus  little  or  no  con- 
nexion between  the  teachers  of  the  highest  (i.e.,  richest)  class  in 
England,  and  those  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  mercantile  and  pro- 
fessional community,  and  how  much  the  educational  profession 
suflers  by  the  severance  may  be  seen  by  comparing  its  state  with 
that  of  the  clerical  or  the  medical,  bodies  animated  throughout  by, 
a  feeling  of  fellowship  which  raises  the  poorer  members  without 
depressing  the  higher. 

The  schoolmasters  with  whom  I  conversed,  while  lamenting  the 
evils  of  their  position,  its  hard  work,  poor  pay,  and  unsatisfactory 
social  standing,  did  not  seem  prepared  to  propose  any  specific 
their  condition,  remedies.  Some  thought  that  the  profession  would  rise  in  public 
esteem  if  thoroughly  purged  of  unworthy  members,  and  hoped  to 
effect  this  by  a  system  of  registration.  Others  desired  inspection 
of  schools  by  Government  or  the  universities,  arguing  that  the 
social  status  of  endowed  schoolmasters  arose  chiefly  from  their 
being,  in  a  sense,  public  functionaries,  and  that  whatever  gave  a 
public  character  to  other  schools  would  improve  their  tone  a>nd 
raise  the  position  of  their  teachers.     Probably  neither  these  nor 
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any  other  secondary  measures  will  avail  much  without  a  conside- 
rable rise  in  the  emoluments  and  power  of  the  teacher. 

"Whether  such  a  rise  can  be  brought  about  is  another  question, 
but  till  it  comes  there  is  little  prospect  of  improvement.  It  is 
the  schoolmaster  that  makes  the  school ;  it  is  mental  vigour  and 
culture  that  make  the  good  schoolmaster;  it  is,  at  least  in 
modern  England,  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  a  profession*  that 
draw  mental  vigour  and  culture  towards  it.  Like  other  things 
they  have  their  price,  and  are  not  generally  to  be  bought  at  the 
price  which  parents  now  offer. 

Meantime  there  ai'e  two  measures  which  seem  to  be  at  present  Expedients 
urgentlv  called    for.       'i  hey    would    remedy   some    of  the   evils  presently 
which   the  scholastic   body  complains   of,  and  would  put  it   in  a 
position  to  abate  the  others  for  itself 

The  first  of  these  is   the  cheapening  of  the  old  universities. t  To  increase  the 
To  take  a  decfree  w^ith  lionours,  a  man  must  live  for  at  least  four  °i™ter  among 
years  at  Oxford,  three  and  a  half  at  Cambridge,  and  during  that  persons  having 
time  he  will,  if  he  lives  like  other  people,  spend  180/.  to  240/.  per  received  a 
annum ;  if  he  chooses  a  cheap  college  and  practises  strict  economy,  ""i^ersity 
at  least  130/.     He  may,  it  is  true,  gain  a  scholarship  of  from  50/. 
to  90/.  per  annum,  but  as  all  scholarships  are  given  by  competition, 
and  are  chiefly  to  be  won  by  proficiency  in  classics,  especially  in 
Greek  and    Latin  composition,   a   boy  whose  father  has  not  been 
able  to  afford  an  expensive  school,  where  Latin  and  Greek  com- 
position are  well  taught,  has  but  little  prospect  of  success.     Prac- 
tically, therefore,  a  university  education  is  accessible  only  to   the 
rich,  or   to  those  who  are   fortunate  enough   to   have  lived  in  the 
neio-hbourhood  of  a  first-rate  grammar  school. 

Now  one  cannot  e.\pect  the  sons  of  the  rich,  having  spent  from 
600/.  to  1,000/.  and  upwards  on  their  education  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  having  there  contracted  luxurious  and  expensive 
habits,  to  brino;  tliemselvcs  to  beyin  work  low  down  on  the  educa- 
tlonal  ladder,  at  a  salary  of  120/.  They  are  less  willing  than 
formerly  to  take  orders,  so  poor  are  a  curate's  prospects  ;  much 
less  then  to  become  schoolmasters  at  any  lower  salary  than  'JOO/. 
or  250/.  That  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
university  men  teachers  hardly  requires  proof.  Unpractical  they 
may  often  be,  but  they  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
best  education,  and  acted  on  by  the  most  stimulating  intellectual 
influences  that  England  aflbrds;  and  their  presence  in  the  pro- 
fession would  do  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  its  members  and  its 
status  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  no  depreciation  to  the  Uni- 
versity   of  London    to  say  that    it  cannot  do   what  Oxford  and 

*  The  increase  of  literates  seems  to  show  that  the  clerical  profession  is  Icf-s  an 
exception  to  this  rule  than  people  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose. 

t  It  is  proper  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  cheapening  of  ihe  universities,  since  their 
expense  is  at  present  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  being  used  more  largely  by 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  wealthy  classes.  But  my  informants  in  Lancashire 
declared  that  even  this  would  avail  but  little  unless  the  emoluments  of  the  univei'sity 
were  thrown  open  without  distinctions  of  religious  creed  ;  and  some  added  that  they 
thought  it  would  be  aJso  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  wider  range  to  uni^•ersi^y 
studies. 
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Cambridge  can    do.       An    examining  body  tests   knowledge ;  a 
teaching  body  may  form  the  mind  and  character. 
To  provide  The  second  is  the  provision,  for  persons  intending  to  become 

systematic  teachers,  of  a  systematic  instruction  in  the  art  of  education.  The 
the  science  and  Government  training  colleges  have  proved,  had  there  ever  been 
art  of  teaching,  any  doubt  on  the  matter,  the  utility  of  such  instruction.  The 
range  of  the  "  trained  master  "  is  limited,  but  within  that  range 
his  superiority  to  the  untrained  (having  received  the  same  general 
education)  is  as  incontestable  as  the  superiority  of  the  needle-gun 
to  muzzle-loaders.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why 
the  principles  applied  with  so  much  success  to  elementary  teaching 
should  not  also  be  applied  to  the  higher  subjects ;  and  the  better 
general  education  of  teachers  who  themselves  come  from  a  higher 
social  class  would  protect  them  from  the  besetting  fault  of  the 
certificated  masters,  a  tendency  to  apply  their  rules  in  a  mechani- 
cal and  unvarying  way,  a  self-complacent  acquiescence  in  superficial 
knowledge.  If  in  cheapening  the  universities  provisions  were 
made  for  giving  such  instruction  there,  by  the  establishment  of 
lectures  in  what  the  Germans  call  Piidagogik,  and  the  institution 
of  some  body  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  fitness  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
education  of  those  classes  to  whom  your  attention  is  specially 
directed. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  understood  by  what  sort  of  a  special 
preparation  it  is  that  teachers  would  be  benefited.  Its  efficiency 
would  of  course  be  limited.  No  training  will  make  a  good 
teacher  out  of  a  dull  man  ;  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  and 
of  what  is  perhaps  best  described  as  a  patient  vivacity,  will  be 
just  as  necessary  as  it  was  before.  Nor  will  the  need  of  a  superior 
general  culture  be  at  all  diminished,  since  in  truth  any  profitable 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  applied  to  the  higher 
branches,  must  presuppose  and  be  built  upon  such  culture.  But 
in  the  course  of  my  visits  to  schools  I  constantly  saw,  or  seemed 
to  see,  passably  good  teachers  who  would  have  been  greatly  the 
better  for  a  little  knowledge  of  their  art — men  not  of  such  com- 
manding ability  as  to  extemporize  an  art  of  teaching  for  them- 
selves, yet  clever  enough  and  interested  enough  in  their  work  to 
turn  to  good  account  any  suggestions  and  directions  they  might 
receive.  Take  the  most  obvious  case,  that  of  young  men  who, 
after  taking  a  degree,  perhaps  with  honours,  at  the  university,  are 
appointed  to  the  first  or  second  mastership  in  a  school  where  the 
education  given  must  be  mainly  commercial.  These  teachers 
often  confine  their  attention  to  classics  and  mathematics.  They 
have  little  idea  of  the  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  mental 
training,  and  often  leave  it  to  the  writing  master's  care.  They 
have  learnt  no  geography  since  their  own  school  days,  and  either 
think  it  beneath  them  or  teach  it  in  a  perfunctory  way,  not 
bringing  into  relief  the  things  which  it  is  most  important  for  a 
boy  to  know,  not  touching  his  imagination,  not  showing  him  its 
relations  to  history  or  to  the  sciences  of  nature.  The  idea  does 
not  cross  their  minds  of  making  the  teaching  of  English  grammar 
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play  into  that  of  Latin,  nor  of  making  a  boy's  knoAvledge  of  Latin 
help  him  on  in  French.  Even  if  themselves  competent  mathema- 
ticians, their  teaching  of  mathematics  is  lifeless — a  monotonous 
ploddino-  through  Euclid  and  Colenso's  algebra,  without  a  spark 
of  that  keen  intellectual  pleasure  which  French  teachers,  if  report 
says  true,  manage  to  throw  around  the  study.  In  a  word,  their 
own  interest  in  teaching  is  the  interest  of  scholars,  not  of  teachers. 
They  care  for  the  higher  walks  of  a  subject  where  their  own 
powers  are  called  out;  they  do  not  enjoy,  since  they  do  not 
understand,  the  process  of  teaching  itself — the  art  of  quickening 
and  feeding  a  child's  natural  desire  for  knowledge,  of  awakening 
its  intellectual  consciousness,  of  forming  habits  of  inquiry  and 
reflection.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  or  even  most 
teachers  can  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  this  process  for  its  own 
sake  ;  nevertheless,  some  would  go  through  it  better  when  they 
had  once  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  an  object  of  science, 
and  none  could  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the  suggestions  of  a  person 
who  united  practical  experience  to  a  truly  philosophical  mind. 
There  would  hardly  be  found,  if  the  value  of  such  special  culture 
were  once  recognized,  so  many  teachers  in  the  gi'ammar  schools 
who  are  not  teachers,  but  only  scholars  or  mathematicians.  Results 
greater  than  these  it  is  perhaps  Utopian  to  look  for ;  but  results 
such  as  these  it  were  well  worth  while  to  have. 
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to  be  treated 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

State  of  Education  in  Lancashire. 

Having  in  the  earlier  parts  of  tliis  report  described  each  class 
of  schools  separately — the  endowed,  the  private  adventure,  and 
the  proprietary,  I  propose,  in  conclusion,  to  attempt  to  sum  up 
and  present  a  connected  view  of  the  phenomena  which  you 
directed  me  to  observe  in  Lancashire,  speaking  not  of  the 
schools,  but  of  the  education,  not  of  the  machinery  employed,  but 
of  the  result — of  what  may  be  called  the  manufactured  article. 
The  manufactured  article  is,  in  this  case,  the  Lancashire  boy  when 
he  enters  a  trade  or  profession  ;  and  the  condition  of  his  mind  and 
character  at  that  moment — his  capacity  for  success  in  his  calling, 
and,  above  all,  for  becoming  an  upright  and  useful  citizen,  is  the 
best  test  of  the  excellence  of  the  machinery  which  exists  for 
forming  him. 

The  county  of  Lancaster,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  contains 
within  a  narrow  compass  districts  differing  so  considerably  in 
their  social  and  economical  conditions  that  it  cannot  properly  be 
described  as  a  whole.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetitions,  to  describe  separately  the  educational  state  of 
each  of  four  divisions — (I.)  the  rural  district  ;  (II.)  Manchester; 
(III.)  Liverpool;  and  (IV.)  the  manufacturing  towns — Preston, 
Bolton,  Blackburn,  Oldham,  and  others— with  their  villages. 


Character  of 
the  rural  parts 
of  Lancashire. 


The  inhabi- 
tants :  the 
yeomen  and 
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I. — The  Rural  Districts. 

England  presents  no  greater  contrast  than  that  which  strikes 
the  traveller  who  passes  from  the  noisy  and  strenuous  life  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  into  the  country  parts  of  Lancashire — into 
the  mountain  solitudes  of  Coniston  iind  the  Vale  of  Duddon,  or 
the  lonely  flats  of  the  Fylde,  a  sandy  plain  stretching  from 
Preston  to  the  Irish  sea,  wherein  no  object,  save  now  and  then  a 
windmill,  catches  tiie  eye,  and  the  very  roads — rude  tracks  paved 
in  the  centre  with  round  distressftd  stones,  seem,  like  the  dull  and 
sluggish  peasantry,  to  have  stood  unchanged  and  unimproved  for 
centuries.  Here,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  and  still  more  in 
tlie  districts  of  Furness  and  Cartmel  (to  the  north-west  of  More- 
cambe  Bay),  a  large  tliough  steadily  decreasing  quantity  of  land 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  small  freeholders,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  north,  the  statesmen.  These  men  are  little  better 
off  than  their  neighbours  the  small  tenant  farmer?,  who  cultivate 
only  some  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  land;  and  both  live  in  the  most 
primitive  fashion,  have  little  education,  and  are  immoveably  con- 
servative in  all  their  ideas  and  usages.  The  new  race  of  capitalist 
farmers  has  not  invaded  tliese  recesses  ;  son  succeeds  to  father  on 
the  old  farm,  tills  it  in  the  old  way,  refuses  to  hear  of  thrashing 
machines,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  church  more  than 
once  a  year,  on  Easter  Sunday  ;   if  an  ambitious  spirit   arises,  he 
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bends  his  steps  southward  to  seek  the  great  towns.  The  whole 
enterprise  of  Lancashire  seems  to  have  turned  with  so  strong  a 
stream  into  the  channel  of  manufacturing  industry  that  none  has 
been  left  to  reclaim  the  waste  places  of  the  country. 

In  one  way,  however,  the  neighbourhood  of  flourishing  towns 
has  affected,  even  these  solitudes.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  Lan- 
cashire than  in  the  west  or  south  of  England.  In  most  parts  of 
Shropshire,  Monmouth,  and  Hereford,  an  agricultural  laDourer  is 
thought  well  paid  at  12.s.  a  week  (including  what  he  receives  in 
kind);  in  Lancashire  he  obtains  on  an  average  from  145.  to  I6s. 
Abject  wretchedness,  like  that  which  we  hear  of  in  Dorset  or  Wilts, 
is  unknown :  at  least  where  it  exists  it  must  be  the  result  of 
drunkenness  or  of  flagrant  improvidence.  Thus,  what  with  the  Little  social 
high  price  of  labour  and  the  smallness  of  the  farms,  there  is  less  separation 
difference  in  Lancashire  than  elsewhere  between  the  farmer  and  the  and^labourer. 
day  labourer.  The  farmer  lives  as  plainly,  works  as  hard,  is  almost 
as  ill  educated,  and  does  not  look  down  upon  the  labourer  with 
that  contempt  v/hich  his  more  substantial  brethren  of  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  England  are  apt  to  feel  towards  the  more 
helpless  and  poverty-stricken  peasantry  of  those  regions.  Hence, 
too,  his  children  associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  children  of 
the  labourer,  and  receive  an  education  little,  if  at  all,  better. 
Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  farmer  may  let  his  son  stay  a  year  or 
two  longer  at  school :  he  may  even  send  him  to  board  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  at  least  as  frequently  it  happens  that,  doing  most 
of  the  field  work  by  means  of  his  own  family,  he  takes  the  boy  to 
help  him  at  10  or  11  to  save  the  wages  of  a  farm  servant,  while 
the  cottager's  son,  for  whose  services  there  is  no  such  demand,  is 
not  disturbed  at  his  studies.  In  Lancashire,  therefore,  there  is 
not  any  class  of  schools  specially  used  by  farmers,  nor  has  the 
need  for  such  schools  been  as  yet  felt.  The  education  of  the  Schools  in  the 
rural  districts,  excluding  a  few  dames'  schools,  the  last  and  rural  districts, 
swiftly  expiring  representatives  of  their  order,  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Privy  Council  schools  and  the  Endowed  schools. 

With  the  Privy  Council  schools  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Of  the  The  endowed 
endowed  a  good  deal  has  been  said  already  {supra,  Chapter  I.)  in  Schools, 
describinfj  their  constitution,  nianao-ement,  and  or<xanization  as  a 
class.  It  is  only  of  their  practical  results  that  I  desire  to  speak 
here.  Some  of  these  country  endowed  schools  were  founded  as 
classical,  some  were  not,  but  in  most  cases  the  distinction  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  practically  they  may  be  considered  as  one 
class.  The  area  of  the  three  most  purely  rural  hundreds  of 
Lancashire — Lonsdale  (south  and  north  of  the  Sands),  Amounder- 
nessand  Leyland  is  about  540,000  acres,  and  in  this  area  there  are 
40*  schools  described  (in  the  Charity  Commission  Digest)  as  clas- 
sical, or  one  for  every  13,500  acres.  Tneir  aggregate  gross  in- 
come (I  speak  again  of  these  three  hundreds  only)  is  8915/.,  and  the 
average  income  of  each  97/.  175.  6c?.    Some  few  have  kept  up  a  little 

*  Preston  lies  in  the  hundred  of  Amounderness,  but  as  it  belonrrs  naturally  to  the 
manufacturing  district,  I  exchide  it.s  grammar  school  from  consideration. 
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claf-sics,*  but  the  great  majority  are  educationally  as  well  as  socially 
elementary  schools.  The  better  ones  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, on  a  level  with  an  average  Privy  Council  school,  the  lower  ones 
worse  than  any  Privy  Council  scliool.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
They  are  uninspected,  and  hence  the  merits  of  the  teaching  are 
never  tested  ;  their  masters  are  uncertificated,  and  have  never  been 
trained  to  teach ;  being  supported  out  of  their  own  funds  they 
have  no  one  whose  duty  or  interest  compels  him  to  look  after 
them.  In  private  schools  the  teacher  is  at  least  obliged  to  satisfy 
the  parents  on  whom  he  depends;  in  Privy  Council  schools  the 
managers  must  purchase  the  annual  grant  by  providing  proper 
school  buildings  and  securing,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  children.  The  charity  school  fares  ill  in  all 
these  respects.  Its  buildings  have  been  described  already ;  there 
is  generally  a  melancholy  and  forsaken  look  about  them  which 
speaks  for  itself.  In  form  they  are  a  plain  oblong,  built  of  greyish 
stone,  blackened  by  the  rains  of  many  winters,  and  contrasting 
painfully  v.ith  the  trim  new  building  in  which  a  Government 
school  is  usually  held,  with  its  clean  brick,  faced  with  stone,  its 
porch,  and  its  wide  Elizabethan  windows.  Inside  the  comparison 
is  still  more  to  their  disadvantage.  The  interior  of  no  country 
school  is  pleasant  to  the  senses,  but  the  higher  roof  and  good 
ventilation  of  the  Government  schools  diminish  the  effect  of  ber 
mudded  boots  and  trowsers,  and  of  the  neglect  of  personal  clean-, 
liness.  The  endov/ed  school  is  usually  close  almost  to  suffocation, 
foul  and  ill-scented  beyond  all  description.  As  respects  educa- 
tion, the  superiority  of  the  Government  school  is  less  manifest,  for 
good  teaching  is  what  no  external  machinery,  not  even  the  elabo- 
rate machinery  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  can  secure.  Every 
here  and  there  an  energetic  master  is  found,  who  does  his  best 
without  needing  the  stimulus  of  inspection  ;  or  an  energetic 
clergyman,  whose  exhortations  and  sympathy  spur  on  the  master, 
and  keep  the  school  up  to  the  mark.  Still,  after  making  all 
allowances,  the  condition  of  the  rural  endowed  schools  will  appear 
to  be  distinctly  worse  than  that  of  schools  receiving  Government  aid. 
They  display  all  the  faults  of  the  old  country  schools  before  the  rise 
of  the  Privy  Council  system,  and  all  those  against  whose  continued 
existence  the  Revised  Code  was  directed.  The  attendance  of  their 
scholars  is  most  irregular,  and  hence  it  is  constantly  necessary 
either  to  suspend  certain  classes,  or  to  keep  back  children  who 
come  daily  that  they  may  not  outstrip  those  who  come  but  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  Their  staff  is  inadequate,  and  although  there  are 
seldom  funds  to  pay  a  competent  assistant  master,  the  pupil-teacher 
system  is  for  the  most  part  unknown.  There  is  little  attempt  at 
a  systematic  organization  of  classes  and  subjects,  the  teachers 
being  ignorant  either  of  the  importance  of  system,  or  of  the  means 
of  carrying  it  out.  Many  old-tashioned  methods  and  school  books, 
long  since  banished   from  inspected  schools,  are  still  in  use,  while 

*  I  have  included  in  the  40  the  grammar  schools  at  Lancaster,  Kirkham,  Chorley, 
and  Cartniel,  but  as  these  are  town  schools  the  remarks  which  immediately  follotv 
must  be  understood  as  not  applying  to  them. 
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few  of  the  modern  improvements  have  been  introduced.  The  art 
of  class  teaching,  for  instance,  is  hardly  known,  and  arithmetic  is 
taught  as  it  was  tavight  in  the  days  of  Cocker  or  Walklnghame. 
In  all  the  work  done  there  is  a  want  of  briskness  and  smartness ; 
a  want  also  of  that  good  order  and  quietness  which  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  schools  conducted  by  trained  masters.  And,  lastly, 
cases  sometimes  occur  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  by  a  teacher, 
whom  there  is  no  one  empowered,  perhaps  no  one  Avllling,  to 
reprimand  or  dismiss. 

Against  these  evils  there  are  but  two  merits  to   be  pleaded  in  Countervailing 
behalf  of  the  rural  endowed  schools.     They  are  more  independent  merits  of  the 
than  the  Privy  Council   schools,  and  they  are  less  distinctively  scholff'^"'^^'^ 
plebeian.     The  teacher  need  not  court  the  smiles  of  the  incumbent 
nor  tremble  at  the  frown  of  the  inspector.     He  is  not  tempted  to 
resort  to  any  of  those  tricks,  by  which,  if  rumour  is  to  be  trusted, 
the  managers  and  schoolmasters  in  Government  schools  so  fre- 
quently throw  dust   in   the  inspector's  eyes.      Neither  he  nor  the 
children  whom  he  teaches  are  degraded  into  the  position  of  paupers, 
to  whom  the  State,  like  a  relieving  officer,  flings  money  for  edu- 
cation.    Nor  is  he  obliged  to  shape  his  arrangements  according  to 
a  rule  imposed  from  without,  and   abandon   the   teaciiiiig   of  the 
higher  subjects  to  win  head  money  by  passing  the  greatest  number 
in  the   three  necessary  subjects.     Hence   it    has    happened,   and  Occasional 
happens  occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  even  now,  that  men  are  superiority  of 
found  in  these  foundation  schools  of  a  spirit  and  capacity  not  to  ^^"^  teachers 
be  looked  for  among  certificated  masters.     People  who  would  be  .<  trained 
ashamed  to  become  teachers  in  National  or  British  schools  do  not  masters." 
object  on  social  grounds  to  take  an  endowed  school,  however  poor 
the  children  in  it  may  be.     And  when  it  does  happen  that  a  really 
good  man  gets  an  endowed  school,  his  teaching  is  often  of  a  high 
kind.     He  may  not  bring  quite  so  many  children  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  his  rival  in  the  Priv\' 
Council   sciiool   does,  but  he   implants  in  a   few,  at   least,  some 
germs  of  culture — some  slight  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
higher  subjects — the  benefit  whereof  is   not  lost  in  after  life.     I 
have  met  with   persons,  for  instance,  who  having  learnt  Latin  in 
one  of  these  petty  endowed  schools,  were  encouraged   to  carry  on 
their  studies,  and  enter  professions,  or  fit  themselves   to  become, 
in  their  turn,  thoroughly  efficient  masters  of  similar  schools.    Men 
of  some   culture,  it  is   true,  may  also   be  found  here  and   there 
among  the  certificated  masters  (unfavourable  as  the  conditions  of 
their  training  are  to  its  growth),  but  they  seem  to  gravitate  exclu- 
sively towards  the  towns,  where  the  salaries  are  higher.     And  tiius 
the  Government  teachers  in  country  i)laces,  although  a  hard-work- 
ing and  useful  set  of  men,  are  yet,  as  a  rule,  uneducated  (in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word) — wanting  in  thorough  knowledge  on  any  one 
subject,  and  wanting  still  more  in  intellectual  tastes  and  aspirations. 

As  an   instance  of  what   1  mean,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  Instances, 
notice  of  two  schools,  both  in  the  main  elementary,  jind   one   of 
them  labouring  under  great  disadvantages, 

Bispham    is    a    iiamlet   on   the    shore    of    the   Irish    Sea,    two  Bispham-in- 
or  three  miles  north  of  the  flourishing  watering  place  of  Black-  *  ^"  y 
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pool,  the  only  spot  all  along  this  flat  and  weary  coast  wheie 
a  cliff,  or  rather  bank  of  earth,  makes  it  possible  to  have  a 
genuine  sea  view.  The  endowed  school  has  an  income  of 
118/.  gross,  about  70/.  nett,  per  annum,  which,  with  the 
pence  paid  by  a  few  extra-parochial  children,  and  the  use 
of  a  miserable  residence,  may  make  the  post  worth  in  all  some  90/. 
or  100/.  The  building  is  an  old  house,  through  whose  thatched  roof 
the  rain  penetrates  in  winter,  dropping  all  over  the  desks,  and 
gathering  in  pools  upon  the  floor.  The  room  is  very  small,  30^ 
feet  by  \^\  by  1\  high  to  the  spring  of  the  roof,  and  the  air  so 
foul  that  I  was  obliged  to  keep  the  door  open  while  examining  the 
children,  and  to  conduct  my  conversation  with  the  teacher  in  the 
scrap  of  ground  that  serves  for  a  playground  in  front.  In  winter, 
when  it  may  happen  that  70  children  are  gathered  together,  and 
required  to  bi'eathe  in  some  4,450  cubic  feet  of  air,^  tlie  closeness 
must  be  intolerable.  On  the  day  ol"  my  visit  there  were  but  -20 
boys  and  12  girls  present,  about  one-third  of  whom  were  the 
children  of  labourers,  the  rest  of  those  small  tenant  farmers  and 
yeomen  who  have  been  already  described  as  scarcely  raised 
above  the  gi'ade  of  labourers,  and  of  the  petty  shopkeepers 
and  craftsmen  of  the  village.  It  was  early  in  September, 
so  the  elder  scholars  were  mostly  at  work  in  the  fields,  and 
one  could  not  well  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  teaching  from 
the  performances  of  those  who  were  submitted  to  examination. 
or  the  common  subjects  some  appeared  to  be  handled  well  and 
some  indifferently.  The  reading  and  spelling  were  good ;  the 
writing  scratchy:  the  arithmetic  poor,  and  taught,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  in  an  old-fashioned  way.  No  one  was  learning- 
Latin,  although  the  master  was  competent  to  teach  it,  and  had 
before  now  taken  the  boys  through  Caesar.  But  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  school  was  one  which  I  had  least  expected 
to  find  in  such  a  place.  The  small  and  wretched  room  v.-as  filled  in 
every  available  corner  by  stuffed  beasts  and  birds ;  geological 
diagrams  hung  upon  the  walls;  shelves  were  loaded  and  drawers 
filled  with  collections  of  fossils  and  minerals.  In  answer  to  my  look 
of  surprise,  tb.e  master  explained  that  he  was  an  ardent  naturalist ; 
he  had  collected  all  these  things  liimself,  and  used  them  in  his 
teachinjr,  givinur  a  lesson  to  the  whole  school  four  afternoons  in 
every  week.  The  children,  he  believed,  liked  natural  history,  and 
profited  by  it  :  many  who  seemed  dull  at  other  subjects  took 
kindly  to  it,  and  rambled  abroad  under  his  directions  to  make 
collections  for  themselves  of  plants  and  of  such  fossils  or  specimens 
of  rock  as  could  be  picked  up  along  the  beacii.  At  my  request  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  boys  and  girls  present  in  botany,  geology, 
and  zoology,  and  both  to  his  questions  and  to  those  which  I  added 
they  answered  with  a  readiness,  an  intelligence,  an  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  the  subject,  which  left  little  to  be  desired.  They  had  an 
excellent  notion,  for  instance,  of  the  classification  of  plants,  and  on 
being  shown  specimens  of  rocks,  named  them  correctly,  and  stated 
what  was  their  place  in  the  order  of  the  strata.      Whether  the  com- 

"■  This  would  give  about  64  cubic  feet  of  air  per  child. 
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mon  elementary  subjects  had  been  neglected  for  the  sake  of  natural 
history  was  a  point  vrhich  the  absence  of  the  older  scholars  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  determine  precisely.  The  cleriiyman  of  the 
parish  (not  a  trustee),  on  whom  I  went  to  call,  declared  that  they  had 
not,  and  added  that  the  natural  history  itself,  as  well  as  the  general 
culture  of  the  master,  had  done  a  oreat  deal  for  the  village  in  every 
way,  giving  the  children  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  that  they  saw 
around  them,  and  making  the  master  a  potent  influence  for  good 
among  the  people.  Many  farmers'  boys,  it  seemed,  even  of  17 
or  18  years  of  age,  came  back  during  the  winter  months  to  the 
school,  and  learnt  enough  to  raise  perceptibly  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  circumstances  of  this  school  are  illustrative  in  many  ways. 
It  had  been  left  almost  to  itself;  the  trustees,  only  one  of  whom 
was  resident,  taking,  as  I  was  informed,  no  interest  in  it,  refusing 
to  rebuild  or  repair  it,  and  even  leaving  the  master  to  supply  desks 
at  his  own  expense.  It  was  free  to  the  township,  and  the  children 
living  out  of  the  township,  who  were  socially  of  the  same  class  as 
the  rest,  paid  6s.  a  quarter  without  grumbling,  and  attended  more 
regularly  than  the  others,  although  they  had  a  longer  distance  to 
come.  Lastly,  it  seemed  to  show  in  union  the  strong  and  the  weak 
sitle  of  the  endowed  as  compared  with  the  Privy  Council  school. 
Such  a  master  would  hardly  have  been  found  in  a  country  Govern- 
ment school  at  all.  If  he  had  been  found  there,  he  would  have 
taught  arithmetic  and  writing  better,  and  he  would  certainly  have 
had  tlie  satisfaction  of  teaching  in  a  room  fit  for  human  habitation. 
But  his  lime  would  have  been  too  completely  absorbed  in  bringing 
the  children  up  to  the  ''  Standards  "  of  the  Revised  Code,  to  let  him 
stray  into  the  regions  of  natural  history,  which  he  taught  so 
excellently  well,  and  to  the  so  great  profit  of  tiie  neighbourhood. 
The  idea  suggests  itself  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it  be  possible, 
to  combine  the  comparative  independence  and  flexibility  of  the 
foundation  school,  with  the  security  against  incompetence,  and 
the  power  of  introducing  the  best  methods  and  keeping  the  teacher 
abreast  of  the  time,  which  a  system  of  inspection  provides. 

Abbeystead  is  a  vaccary  (chapelry  of  Overwyersdale  and  parish  Abbeystead. 
of  Lancaster),  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  \Vyre,  where  it  is 
still  a  clear  mountain  stream  running  between  the  green  hills 
that  form  the  border-land  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Its 
school,  founded  in  a.d.  1683  by  William  Cawthorne,  enjoys  a 
revenue  of  170/.  gross  (150/.  nett)  per  annum,  and  is  cpen  free  of 
charge  to  all  boys  and  girls  residing  Avithin  the  twelve  vaccaries 
of  Overvvyersdale.  In  winter  the  attendance  averages  about  60  ; 
in  summer,  and  especially  during  the  turf-cutting  season,  it  is 
much  smaller.  A  Chancery  scheme  of  1854  abolished  its  classical 
character,  prescribing  only  the  ordinary  subjects  of  an  English 
education.  I  found  the  instruction,  however,  both  better  and  more 
coinpreliensive  than  that  of  most  country  National  schools.  Reading, 
writing,  and  aritiimetic  were  all  excellent;  questions  in  geography 
and  grammar  were  answered  creditably  ;  English  comjjosition,  a 
subject  so  much  neglected  in  most  schools,  was  taugiit  in  a  clear 
and  sensible  way  ;  some  few  boys  learnt  Euclid  and  Algebra;  and 
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shortly  before  my  visit  one  scholar  had  been  taken  through  tri- 
gonometry and  conic  sections.  The  neatness  and  the  behaviour, 
as  well  as  the  general  intelligence  of  the  children,  were  excep- 
tionally good,  and  Avitnessed  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  master, 
who  had  no  assistance  except  that  which  his  wife  gave  in  teaching 
the  girls  to  sew  and  do  patchwork  in  the  afternoons.  He  had 
received  the  elements  of  his  education  in  a  National  school ;  but 
he  was  virtually  a  self-taught  man,  liaving  gone  from  school  at 
an  early  age  into  a  factory,  and  afterwards,  when  sickness  or  some 
accident  (I  forget  which)  had  turned  him  to  another  mode  of  life, 
having  applied  himself  to  study,  and  then  picked  up  this  appoint- 
ment. It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  man  so  placed  might  have 
obtained  a  Government  certificate,  and  sought  a  mastership  in  a 
Government  school ;  but  this  Vv'ould  have  been  very  unlikely,  and 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  attribute  his  presence  here  to  the  absence 
of  those  strict  regulations  enforced  by  the  Committee  of  Council.* 
So  too,  in  a  school  receiving  a  grant,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  do  so  much  as  was  done  here,  and  done  with  good  results, 
in  the  way  of  teaching  the  higher  subjects.  Euclid  and  English 
composition,  perhaps  even  geography  and  history,  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  passing  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  children 
in  the  requisite  standards  ;  and  when  that  had  been  done,  the 
teacher  would  have  been  satisfied.  Being  left  to  his  own  devices, 
he  superadded  all  this  to  a  teaching  of  the  three  elementary  sub- 
jects as  good  as  any  inspector  could  wish.f 

The  circumstances  of  this  school  are,  of  course,  no  argument 
against  the  propriety  of  insisting  on  certificates,  or  against  the 
stress  laid  by  the  Revised  Code  on  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  testimony  even  of  those  clergymen  who  had  been  at  first  most 
hostile  to  the  Code  was  conclusive  as  to  the  need  that  had  existed 
for  it,  and  to  its  generally  beneficial  effects.  What  cases  like 
Abbeystead  and  Bispham  do  seem  to  show  is  this,  that  the  com- 
parative independence  of  the  foundation  school,  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  evils,  must  be  admitted  to  have  here  and  there 
produced  benefits — benefits  too  slight,  indeed,  to  justify  the  main- 
tenance of  the  endowed  schools  in  their  present  state,  yet  such  as 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the  Privy 
Council  system — which  is,  after  all,  a  mechanical  system — and  to 
suggest  a  possible  element  of  excellence  in  the  more  free  and 
flexible  schools  of  the  future. 

Cases,  however,  like  Abbeystead  and  Bispham,  if  not  quite 
singular,  are  certainly  rare  ;  and  against  them  must  be  set  a  long 
array  of  schools  where  abuses  outweigh  services — where  corruption 
in  former  days  and  neglect  continuing  till  now  have  perverted  to 
evil  the  charitable  intent  of  founders.  A  few  of  these  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention. 

The  township  of  Pilling  is  a  very  large  one,  lying  along  the 


*  The  salary  which  the  funds  of  the  school  enable  the  trustees  to  offer  would  now 
be  sufficient  to  procure  a  certificated  master  as  good  as  the  best  in  towns  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  when  the  present  master  was  appointed. 

+  The  school  is,  according  to  the  scheme,  open  to  inspection,  but  is  not  inspected. 
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coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Lune  and  that  of  the  Wyrc  In 
what  is  called  its  "  lower  end"  * — not  physically  lower,  for  all  Pillino- 
is  as  flat  as  a  table — stands  a  school  founded  in  a.d.  1710,  and 
endowed  with  lands  now  worth  nearly  100/.  a  year.  The  school 
is  a  small  building  of  mud  and  sticks  16  feet  by  14,  by  about  8 
high,  the  roof  of  thatch,  the  floor  of  rough  round  stones,  with  some 
puddles  interspersed  when  the  weather  is  wet.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  eight  boys  and  seven  girls  were  being  taught  in  it  ;  the  total 
number  on  the  books  being  31.  They  were  all  labourers'  children 
and  paid  nothing,!  except  four  who  came  from  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  free  district  (the  "'lower  end  of  Pilling").  Some  of  the  best 
scholars  were  said  to  be  away  (this,  strangely  enough,  was  stated 
to  be  the  case  in  a  great  number  of  the  schools  visited),  and  cer- 
tainly they  might  easily  have  been  better  than  those  present,  of 
whom  only  one  boy  (aged  14)  could  do  any  but  the  very  simplest 
questions  in  arithmetic  ;  while  none,  except  the  same  boy,  and  he 
with  great  hesitation,  were  thought  by  the  master  capable  of  an  easy 
piece  of  dictation.  The  reading  was  indifferent;  geography  and 
grammar,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  did  not  exist.  The  writino- 
alone  could  be  pronounced  tolerable.  Several  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  claimed,  as  I  was  informed,  to  be  trustees,  but  the 
master  doubted  if  they  had  been  legally  appointed.  Practically  he 
had  been  left  to  himself  for  many  years  ;  had  kept  sometimes  nearly 
the  whole  and  always  part  of  the  school  lands  in  his  own  hand,  and 
farmed  it  so  well  that  the  property  had  considerably  increased  in 
value.  He  was  a  sensible  man,  respected  by  the  people,  and  perhaps 
not  incompetent  as  far  as  knowledge  went;  but  he  was  old,  the 
place  was  secluded,  no  one  had  ever  done  anything  for  the  school 
or  shown  any  interest  in  it,  and  in  this  way  it  had  been  allowed 
to  drop  to  the  wretched  state  in  which  I  found  it.  Its  income,  at 
present  useless,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  provide 
a  good  education  for  60  or  80  children.  No  case  could  show  more 
strongly  the  need  for  inspection. :|: 

Tunstal  free  school  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  two  or  Tunstal. 
three  miles  from  the  Hornby  station  of  the  Midland  liailway. 
In  a  small  and  dark  room  1  found  seven  or  eight  children,  boys 
and  girls,  all  under  10  years  of  age.  None  had  learnt  arithmetic, 
not  even  the  multiplication  table ;  nor  grammar,  nor  geography,  nor 
scripture.  The  reading  was  poor;  one  boy  and  one  girl  spelt  passably 
well.  The  trustees  were  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  did  not  seem  to  have  done  anything  to 
improve  the  school,  whether  unaware  of  its  condition,  or  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  stir  during  the  incumbency  of  the  then 
master.     The  master   himself  was  a  worthy  man,  and  apparently 


*  Now  annexed  to  the  township  of  Preesall  with  Ilackensall. 

f  The  scale  of  fees  for  non-foundationers  was,  first,  reading  alone,  5d.  per  week  ; 
for  reading  and  writing,  7d.  ;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  lOd. ;  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches,  1*. 

X  There  was  a  National  school  at  no  great  distance,  but  man}-  of  the  people  pre- 
ferred the  free  school,  disliking,  as  I  was  told,  the  risings  up  and  sittings  down  of  the 
Government  school,  its  singing,  and  exercising,  and  roll-calling,  and,  above  all,  the 
pupil  teachers. 
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not  ignorant,  but  he  was  old  and  indolent;  he  had  no  idea  of 
what  teaching  ought  to  be,  and  seemed  to  let  things  go  as  they 
would,  without  making  any  effort  to  improve  them.  The  endow- 
ment was  not  hu-ge,  only  some  31/.  per  annum,  but  it  might  just 
as  well  have  not  existed,  for  tiie  school  was  doing  nothing  for  the 
parish ;  unless  indeed  that  it  kept  a  few  children  from  going  to 
other  schools,  w^iere  they  might  have  picked  up  some  few  scraps 
of  knowledge. 

Bretherton  is  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Croston,  lying  in  the 
flat  lands  south  of  the  estuary  of  the  Eibble,  between  Preston  and 
Ormskirk.  Its  school  has  an  income  of  84Z.  per  annum,  and  is 
entirely  free,  except  that  Is.  a  year  is  paid  for  tiring.  The  rooms 
are  abominably  small  and  close ;  the  playground  and  outhouses 
are  quite  inadequate.  41  boys  were  present  on  the  day  of  my 
visit ;  about  one  half  of  them  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  one  half  of 
labourers.  Only  six  (ages  9  to  13)  could  attempt  any  questions  in 
arithmetic  beyond  the  four  simple  rules;  their  work  Avas  very  slow 
and  bad.  About  10  could  read  the  Nevv  Testament  with  some  ease ; 
the  rest  read  ill ;  could  not  write  down  figures  from  dictation,  nor 
say  the  multiplication  table.  Spelling  was  very  poor.  The 
teacher  was  a  native  of  the  parish,  and  had  been  appointed  to  the 
school  when  an  accident  had  disabled  him  from  work.  He  was  a 
steady  and  well-meaning  man.  but  quite  unfit  for  his  post.  In 
the  girls'  school,  which  is  held  in  an  adjacent  room,  there  were  38 
children,  6  of  whom  could  read  the  third  Irish  book  fairly.  They 
knew  the  multiplication  tabic  better  than  the  boys,  but  were 
equally  ignorant  of  arithmetical  notation. 

In  the  district  of  Furness,  some  three  miles  north  of  Ulverston, 
lies  the  hamlet  of  Osmotherly,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
Brouo-hton  Beck.  Here,  in  a  valley  among  the  low  moory  hills 
into  vvb.ich  the  great  mountain  group  of  Cumbria  sinks  at  its 
southern  extremity,  is  a  small  endowed  school.  Information  re- 
ceived in  Ulverston  induced  me  to  visit  it,  although,  being 
described  in  the  Charity  Commission  Digest  as  non-classical, 
it  did  not  seem,  in  strictness,  to  fall  within  my  province. 
Driving  thither  at  10  o  clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  met  groups  of 
children  coming  down  the  steep  lane  that  led  up  to  it  from  the 
village,  and  found  on  reaching  the  building  itself  that  it  was 
closed,  and  no  person  about  the  premises.  Inquiries  in  the 
village  enabled  me  at  last  to  discover  the  farmhouse  Avhere  the 
master  lodged.  His  landlady  said  he  had  gone  off  a  day  or 
two  before,  no  one  knew  where,  though  no  one  doubted  for  what 
purpose.  Every  now  and  then,  it  seemed,  a  sort  of  fit  or  fancy 
came  upon  him ;  he  left  the  school,  and  went  roaming  round  the 
public-houses  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  children  came  in  the 
morning  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then,  finding  the  school  shut, 
returned  home.  After  a  week  or  a  fortnight  he  would  appear  at 
school  again.  The  children  would  get  word  of  it,  and  teaching 
would  be  resumed  till  the  occurrence  of  the  next  fit.  The  trustees 
were  statesmen  {i.e.  small  landowners)  in  the  neighbourhood; 
they  had  remonstrated  and  had  even  thought  of  dismissing  him, 
but  he  begged  off,  and  they  let  things  go  on.     He  was  not  a  bad 
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teacher,  they  said,  knew  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  had  some- 
times as  many  as  50  or  60  boys.  They  admitted,  however,  that 
such  an  intermittent  school  was  useless,  and  that  the  endowment, 
about  29/.  per  annum,  might  as  well  have  been  away. 

All  these,  except  the  school  last  mentioned,  are  cases  of  en- 
dowed schools  described  as  classical.  As  I  liad  no  authority  to 
visit  those  which  rank  as  non-classical,  T  cannot  say  much  about 
their  state  from  personal  observation.  What  I  did  see,  however, 
and  what  I  heard  from  trustworthy  witnesses,  led  me  to  believe 
that  their  condition  is  at  least  as  bad  as  that  of  the  smaller 
classical  endowed  scliools,  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking. 

The  cases  which  I  have  described  are  not  by  any  means  excep- 
tional. In  many  others,  as  well  as  in  them,  an  endowment  appears  to 
have  been,  of  late  years,  not  simply  useless,  but  deleterious.  Main- 
taining these  wretched  schools  in  some  sort  of  existence,  it  has 
prevented  the  establishment  of  those  new  schools  which  districts 
previously  unprovided  for  have  obtained  from  local  zeal  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  State.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  charitable 
founders  did  their  best  to  benefit  the  country  by  setting  up  every 
here  and  there,  in  places  for  which  they  had  some  particular  re- 
gard, centres  of  education  and  enlightenment.  Those  places  have 
now  become  the  darkest.  Deserted  by  the  better  class  of  j^eople, 
neglected  by  their  trustees,  having  lost  their  hold,  such  as  it  was, 
upon  classics,  and  on  the  superior  men  who  came  to  teach 
classics,  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  withstand  the  de- 
mand  which  labour  makes  upon  the  time  of  children,  these  rural 
endowed  schools  have  undergone  an  irresistible  though  insensible 
change,  and  have  sunk,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  into 
elementary  schools  of  the  lowest  grade. 

The  change,  however,  has  not   been   tlie  same  in  all   cases,  for  Transforma- 
while  some  have  remained  independent,  others   have   been  trans-  V*'""!-  ?" 
muted  by  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  by  the  sole  National 
action  of  their  trustees,  into  National  schools  under  Government  Schools, 
inspection.     The  tradition  of  classical  instruction  had  almost  died 
out  from  among  them,  and  the  clergy,  having  begun  of  late  years 
to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  education  of  their  parishes, 
thought  it  their   first   business  to  provide  a  Church  of  England 
school  for  the  poor.     They,  tlierefore,  laid  hands  on  the  endowed 
school,  repaired  or  rebuilt  it  in  conformity  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  applied  for  a  grant.     Frequently,  perhaps  r.ffect  of  t  ic- 
in  most  cases,  the  change  was  an   improvement.     The  certificated         °  ' 
master  is  not  a  superior  man  to  the  endowed  schoolmaster  of  the  old 
type,   but  he  practically  teaches   better,   since  he  has  had  some 
little    training    and    is    under    the  stimulus    of  inspection.     His 
discipline  is  less  harsh,  he  knows  the  new  methods  of  instruction, 
he    has   the    great  advantage  of   teaching  in  a  better    building. 
Something,  however,  has  also   been  lost.     Under  the  piovisions  of 
the  llevised  Code  the  grant  awarded  to  a  school  is  dimiuisiied  in 
amount  or  refused,  in  proportion  to   the  value  of  its  endowment; 
hence  a  well  endowed  school   cannot  claim  a  grant  on  inspection, 
and   a  moderately  endowed  one   (/.e.,  with    I'rom   oO/.  lo   60^  per 
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annum),  profits  little  by  it,  unless  the  attendance  Is  very  large.* 
The  character  of  the  school,  moreover,  is  definitely  and  finally 
lowered.  Practically,  it  is  true,  its  instruction  had  already  become 
elementary,  and  it  had  been  used  mainly  or  wholly  by  children 
of  the  labouring  classes.  But  the  higher  subjects  were  not,  as 
they  ai"e  in  National  schools,  excluded;  f  the  school  was  not,  as 
it  becomes  under  the  grant  system,  a  sort  of  pauper  establish- 
ment, nor  were  it  and  its  teacher  handed  over  to  the  clergyman 
to  be  governed  at  his  pleasure. 

In  thinly  peopled  country  districts  it  may  be  said  that  there 
neither  is  nor  is  ever  likely  to  be  a  demand  for  superior  education, 
while  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  found  a  Privy 
Council  school  is  very  great.  But  it  is  not  only  in  such  districts 
that  this  nationalization  of  the  schools  has  taken  place,  nor  do  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  Charity  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
looked  closely  into  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  place,  and 
guided  their  action  accordingly.  A  case  may  illustrate  this.  At 
Dalton-in-Furness  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  past  a  grammar 
school  with  an  endowment  of  about  140Z.  per  annum  ;  at  one 
time  a  place  of  some  reputation,  but  latterly  unprosperous — 
the  master  having  been,  as  masters  in  North  Lancashire  unfor- 
tunately so  often  are,  a  person  of  intemperate  habits.  Either  seeing 
no  use  for  it  as  a  grammar  school,  or  despairing  of  reforms  which 
would  make  it  useful^,  the  vicar  and  one  or  two  other  persons  in 
the  place  invoked  the  Charity  Commissioners,  obtained  from 
them  a  scheme,  and  got  the  endowment  applied  to  the  founding  of 
a  National  school  under  inspection.  This  was  several  years  ago. 
These  schools,  I  am  informed,  are  well  conducted  and  educate  a 
great  number  of  children  of  the  working  class.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, little  Dal  ton  has  grown  through  the  iron  mines  and  furnaces 
that  lie  near  it  to  be  a  thriving  town ;  a  population  has  sprung  up 
needing  a  superior  commercial,  or  even  partially  classical,  educa- 
tion, and  the  old  grammar  school,  which  ought  to  have  provided 
such  education  under  public  supervision,  is  lost  and  gone.  A 
little  more  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  wealthy  people  might  have 
provided  elementary  schools  without  touching  the  endowment, 
iust  as  they  have  been  provided  in  places  where  no  endowment 
existed,  and  the  grammar  school  would  now  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  great  benefits — greater  than  private  schools 
can  confer — upon  an  important  town  and  district.| 

Something  similar  to  this  has  happened  in  a  great  many 
places  in  Lancashire, — at  Urswick,  Lowick,  Cockerham,  Clifton, 
Halsall,  Standish,  and  others  which  I  need  not  enumerate.  And 
the  same  process  is  goinj^  on  in  the  "West  of  England,  probably 

*  I  do  not  of  course  enter  on  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  rule  as  a 
national  affair,  but  only  desire  to  show  its  eflfect  in  diminishing  the  gain  to  any 
endowed  school. 

f  Excluded  by  the  working  of  the  Eevised  Code,  even  though  not  by  its  words  ; 
and  virtually  excluded  by  the  system  of  passing  in  the  standard  even  in  those 
endowed  National  schools  where  new  schemes  profess  to  retain  higher  subjects. 

X  Barrow-in-Furness  has  a  population  of  more  than  10,000,  and  is  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  by  rail,  from  Dalton.     It  has  no  grammar  school. 
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indeed  over  the  whole  country.*  All  these  Endowed  schools  were 
practically  elementary,  the  clergyman  was  naturally  anxious  to 
have  an  efficient  school  for  the  poor,  and  to  have  it  under  his 
own  eye;  the  trustees,  seeing  that  there  was  little  or  no  demand 
for  a  superior  education,  were  willing  to  fall  in  with  his  views, 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  finding  no  local  opposition  made  to 
the  proposed  scheme,  used  the  power  given  them  by  the  Act 
3  &  4  Vict.  c.  77,  and  abolished  (expressly  or  implicitly)  the 
classical  character  of  the  foundation.  In  each  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  school  is  really  more  useful  now  than  it  was  in  its  in- 
dependent uninspected  state ;  and  so  far  the  change,  despite  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Privy  Council  system,  has  been  a  change 
for  the  better.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  is  the  best  or 
fairest  course  that  might  have  been  taken  (or  ought  in  future  to 
be  taken),  or  that  the  foundation  is  now  turned  to  proper  account. 
Since  the  endowment  merely  does  for  one  parish  what  a  larger 
grant  and  local  subscriptions  do  for  another,  the  founder's  libe- 
rality has  turned  ont  to  be  of  no  service,  and  might,  if  we  look 
only  at  the  place  which  he  wished  to  benefit,  have  been  spared 
altogether.  As  far  as  the  Privy  Council  grant  is  concerned, 
this  may  be  right  enough ;  it  is  every  one's  interest  that  the 
public  money  should  be  saved.  With  regard  to  subscriptions 
it  is  otherwise,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  wealthy  people 
of  one  locality  should  be  relieved  from  a  duty  which  is  recognized 
by  those  who  hold  the  same  position  and  enjoy  the  same  power 
and  influence  in  other  places.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  there 
is  nothing  so  hard  as  to  make  charitable  funds  benefit  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  Every  one  knows  to  how  great  an 
extent  almshouses  and  doles  to  the  poor  have  been  applied 
towards  the  reduction  of  rates,  that  is  to  say,  to  relieve  the 
burdens  on  property.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  advantage 
of  these  educational  endowments,  in  places  where  they  are 
applied  to  National  schools,  is  reaped  not  by  the  poor,  but  by 
the  landowners  and  other  well-to-do  people,  who  are  delivered 
from  the  necessity  of  aiding  by  ever  so  small  a  subscription  in 
the  instruction  of  the  labouring  population  around  them. 

Where  the  school,  remaining  elementary,  has  not  been  placed  Cases  of  rural 
under  Government  inspection,  the  results  have  been  substantially  schools  not 
the  same.     The  "  free  school,"  or  schools,   for  there  are  some-  "^  ^°°^ 
times  several  near  together,  has  been  allowed  to    do  duty  for  the 
National  school,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  thouo;ht  of  buildincr 
a  Government  school,  and  applying  the  foundation  revenues  to 
benefit  education  in  some  other  way.     If  these  revenues  are  very 
large,   they  arc   perhaps   used   in  building  a  girls'  school,  or  in 
supplying  the  scholars  not  only  with  instruction  gratis,  but  also 
with  school  books,  slates,  and  whatever  else  that  can  be  needed, 
thereby  conferring,  of  course,  no  real  benefit  upon  the  labouring 
class.     One  case  in  point  is  too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed. 

*  See  reports  upon  the  schools  of  Hanley  Castle,  Martley  and  Wolverley  in  AVor- 
cestershire,  upon  those  of  I'resteign,  Cwm  Toycldwr,  Bala  and  Llan  I'^gryu  in  AVales, 
and  upon  thut  of  Llantilio  Crossenny  in  Monmouthshire. 
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Penwortham.  In  the  parish  of  Pcnw-orthani,  adjoininci;  on  the  south-west  that 
of  Preston,  a  grammar  school  v»as  founded  by  Christopher 
Walton  in  the  year  1552,  and  endowed  with  lands  whose  annual 
value  has  now  risen  to  nearly  1,000Z.  Finding  themselves  unable 
to  spend  all  this  sum  upon  their  one  school,  the  trustees  have 
erected  four  branch  schools,  (three  with  separate  departments  for 
boys  and  girls),  wherein  elementary  instruction  is  provided  free 
of  charge.  Meantime  the  old  grammar  school  is  maintained  in 
its  old  site,  giving  a  commercial  and  partly  classical  education 
to  such  sons  of  farmers  and  of  the  better  class  of  labourers  as 
may  choose  to  come  for  it.  This  education  is  tolerably,  but  not 
more  than  tolerably,  good,  while  the  branch  schools,  two  of 
which  I  saw,  are  below  the  level  of  Government  schools  in  places 
similarly  circumstanced,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  they  are  un- 
inspected. The  whole  endowment  is  spent  within  the  parish 
itself,  whose  population  is  5,488,  and  its  effect  is  simply  to  save 
the  poor  people  from  paying  the  penny  or  twopence  a  week  which 
they  would  pay  at  National  schools,  and  to  relieve  the  farmers  and 
landowners  from  the  subscriptions  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  Except  as  regards  the  central  grammar  school, 
where  only  some  20  boys  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  higher 
subjects,  the  parish  is  not,  with  this  1,000/.  annually  of  endow- 
ment, perceptibly  better  educated  than  other  parishes  with  no 
endowment  at  all.  No  one  can  blame  the  trustees,  who  have 
merel}'  applied  the  funds  in  the  way  that  first  occurred  to  them, 
and  have  applied  them  all  to  education.  But  the  general  result 
is  quite  unworthy  of  the  sum  spent.* 

Grammar  Schools  in  the  Toions. 

Small  grammar  Besides  these  rural  schools  there  are  in  most  of  the  smaller 
country  towns,  places  like  Hawkshead,  Cartmel,  Kirkham,  Orms- 
kirk,  Prescot,  and  Widnes,  foundation  schools  whose  action  upon 
the  neighbouring  country  makes  it  proper  to  speak  of  them  in  this 
connexion.  Their  circumstances  have  altered  greatly  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Early  in  this  century  they  were  the  only  places  of  edu- 
cation in  the  towns  where  they  lie,  and  so  used  to  receive  boys  of 
every  class,  teaching  to  most  or  all  of  them — without  any  fee  save  a 
cock-penny — Latin  and  perhaps  Greek  as  well.  They  were  also  the 
only  schools  accessible  to  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  so  Avere  often  filled  by  the  sons  of  the  lesser  squires  as 
well  as  the  doctors,  solicitors,  land  agents,  and  so  forth,  all  over  the 
district.  Thus  Hawkshead  was  in  Wordsworth's  days  the  classical 
school  for  Westmoreland  and  North  Lancashire ;  thus,  boys  gathered 
from  all  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  to  the  school 
at  Rivington,  where  they  boarded,  as  a  few  do  still,  in  the  houses 

Their  deca-  of  the  farmers.  The  creation  of  railways  and  the  rise  of  the  great 
proprietary  schools  has  utterly  abolished  this  state  of  things. 
Parents  of  the  better  class  finding  it  very  little  easier  and  not  so 
much  cheaper  to  send  their  sons  to  Hawkshead  or  Cartmel,  15  or  20 

*  A  very  similar  case  is  that  of  Wolverley,  near  Kidderminster,  in  Worcestershire, 
■where  an  income  of  700/.  a  year  is  spent  iijion  elementarj'  schools. 
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miles  off,  than  to  Rossall  or  Vvindermere  College,  or  Liverpool,  or 
even  to  the  South  of  England,  naturally  prefer  a  larger  and  more 
famous  school.      Thus  deserted  by  strangers,  the  grammar  school 
has  also  lost  the  poorer  children  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
who  now  receive  an  elementary  education    in    the  Government 
schools,  and  it  has  none  to  serve  except  the  local   tradespeople, 
who  refuse  or  grumble  at  the  presence  of  classics  and  mathematics 
in  the  school  curriculum.     In  some  parts  of  England  these  changes 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  grammar  schools,  as  in  Shropshire,  where 
Bridgnorth  school  contains  only  six  or  eight  scholars,  Drayton 
fourteen,    Wem    (in    the   tipper    department)    seven,    and    Don- 
nington  (near  Wroxeter)    none  at  all.     But    in   Lancashire    the 
small  grammar  schools  have  accepted  their  changed  position,  and 
though  they  cling  to  Latin,  give  in  most  cases   along  with  it   a 
solid  commercial  education.     It  is  too  late  to  recover  the  splen- 
dours of  the  old  time,  if,  indeed,  those  splendours  are  not  due  to 
the  fond  fancy  of  local  patriotism  ;  but  it  is  still  possible  for  them 
to  do  humbler  yet  substantial   service   to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.     Their    difficulty    is    the    small   number    of    boys,  Difficulties 
willing  to  receive  a  superior  education,  v;hom  that  neighbour-  I'-nder  which 
hood  supplies.       Hawkshead,  for  instance,  is   lonely  as  Tadmor  ^^^^  labour, 
in  the  wilderness  :  in  the  course  of  three  visits  to  it   I   do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  human  being,  or,  indeed,  anything 
but  a  domestic  fowl,  in  the  streets.     There   are   bovs   and  girls 
within  a  mile  or  two  numerous  enough  to  fill  a  small  elementary 
school,  but  not  more  than  six  or  seven  who  care  to  learn  classics 
and  stay  at   school  till    16.     Cartmel  and  Widnes  are  in  the  same 
condition.    Ormskirk  and  Prcscot  are  more  populous,  but,  lying 
near  Liverpool,  their  grammar  sciioolslose  the  boys  who  go  thither 
by  railway,  and   have  hardly  enough  left  to   keep  up  an  air  of 
briskness   and  prosperity.      The  obvious   resource  would    be  to 
attract  boys  from  the  neighbouring  country,  especially  the  sons  of 
the  richer  farmers.    But  tlie  terms  for  board  and  education  vvhich  a 
grammar-school  master  asks  arc  often  too  high  for  the  Lancashire 
farmer,  who,  as  has  been  said,  is  seldom  well  off,  while,  being  him- 
self an  uneducated  man,  he  has  a  prejttdice  against  the  supposed 
classical  character  of  the  town  grammar  school.    Asa  schoolmaster 
once  observed  to  me,  the  mere  name  of  grammar   school  repels 
many  parents,  while  that  of  commercial  academy  attracts  them. 
Moreover,  what  is  called  the  social  difficulty  presses  heavily   on 
thcie  minor  schools.      As    some    of   the  children    of  the    minor 
tradespeople,  publicans,  and  so   forth,  resort  to  them,  the   richer 
people   often  stand  aloof,  the  school  master  is  disheartened,  and 
the  school  languishes.     There  is,   therefore,  a   somewhat  melan- 
choly air  about  many  of  thescminor  grammar  schools,  as  of  places 
that  have  seen  better  days — places  that  have  lost  their  old  voca- 
tion without  as  yet  having  found  a  new  one.  They  are  bettor  than 
the  cheap  private  schools  occasionally   to  be  found  alongside  of 
them,  where  the  education  is  little  more  than  elctnentary,  and  is  bad  Slight  use  of 
of  its  kind.    Yet  they  seem  to  do  very  little  to  raise  the  standard  of  *chools  by  the 
intelligence   in   the   country  districts  wlicre  they   lie.     Even  the  ftrming  class. 
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Lancaster  grammar   school,   whose  excellence   is   well  known,   is 

atten^ied   by  but    few  sons  of  farmers  or  people  of  the  class  of 

farmers  living  out  of  Lancaster  itself.     At  the  grammar  schools  of 

Ormskirk  and  Kirkham  the  proportion  is  somewhat  higher,  yet  still 

low ;  and  so  at   Widnes,  Cartmel,   Upholland,  and  other  similar 

schools.     Now  and  then  I  met  with  cases  of  farmers'  sons  walking 

in  several  miles  to  attend  the  grammar  school ;  yet  this  is  certainly 

the  exception.     The  farmer  who  desires  a   superior  education — 

which  he  very  rarely  does — is  perhaps  more  likely  to  send  his  son 

to  Liverpool  or  to  a  boarding  school  in  the  midland  counties,  and 

the  grammar  school  relies  for  the  most  part  on  the  sons  of  the 

tradespeople  of  the  town. 

Averageeduca-       The  latter  seldom  remain  at  school  after  14  or  15.     They  are 

tion  given  m     taught  enough  Latin  to  enable  them   to  read  Caisar ;    a  little 
the  Bmalltown    ^-,    ^    ,  ,   °     ,  .  .  ,  .  ^        t^  •    f  \    ^  • 

grammar  l^rench  and  matliematics  ;  arithmetic,  geography,  Lnglish  history, 

schools.  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  drawing.     In  a  private  school, 

Latin  would  be  omitted  (to  be  in  some  cases,  replaced  by  book- 
keeping), and  the  general  tone  of  instruction  would  be  somewhat 
lower.  In  the  grammar  schools  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  interval 
between  the  goodness  of  schools  like  Lancaster  and  the  badness  of 
schools  like  Prescot,  nevertheless,  they  are  on  the  whole  distinctly 
superior  to  their  rivals  and  neighbours — the  cheap  private  adven- 
ture schools, — handling  the  commercial  subjects  equally  well  or 
better,  and  giving  besides  enough  intellectual  training  to  make  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  quicker  and  more  industrious  boys. 

Averageeduca-  The   small  tradesman's    son  in   Ormskirk,    Cartmel,    Upholland, 

Wh^^m^lf  Hawkshead,  Chorley,  Kirkham,  is,  as  respects  education,  by  no 
armers  or         means  badly  off;  compared  with  the  farmer's  son,  who  is  taught  in  a 

labourers'  sods,  country  school,  whether  endoAved  or  National,  he  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate. The  farmer's  or  labourer's  child  (for  it  matters  little  which 
we  take)  learns  his  letters  at  home,  goes  to  school  at  nine,  and 
plods  away  at  reading  and  spelling  for  a  year  or  two,  usually  under 
the  charge  (in  a  Privy  Council  /hool)  of  some  pupil  teacher,  or 
(in  an  endowed  school)  of  an  i:icompetent  assistant.  At  11  his 
hand  is  just  beginning  to  have  some  power  over  the  pen,  and  his 
mind  to  have  some  faint  comprehension  of  arithmetical  processes. 
But  at  11  he  is  also  beginning  to  be  of  use  in  the  fields.  He  is 
kept  away  all  the  time  of  hay  harvest  and  corn  harvest,  and  of  the 
potato  picking  which  follows.  If  he  lives  on  moory  ground,  like 
that  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Lune  and  Wyre,  or  along  the 
flats  south  of  the  Ribble  estuary,  he  is  taken  off  to  help  in  the 
turf-cutting ;  if  near  the  coast,  he  is  sent  out  to  gather  shrimps 
and  cockles.  Thus,  attending  school  only  some  five  or  six  months 
in  the  year,  he  is  unable  to  make  real  progress  in  arithmetic,  much 
less  in  geography  and  grammar;  and  when  he  is  finally  removed 
from  school  at  13,  he  has  not  grown  familiar  enough  with  the  use 
of  the  pen  to  write  his  name  in  the  marriage  register  ten  years 
afterwards,  nor  fluent  enough  in  reading  to  care  if  he  ever  opens 
a  book  again.  A  few  boys,  especially  inlhe  neighbourhood  of  manu- 
facturing towns,  do  remain  somewhat  longer  and  learn,  perhaps 
a  little   Latin,  perhaps  a  little  English  grammar  and  geography 
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which  makes  them  sometliing  more  like  rational  beings  for  the 
rest  of  their  life.  But  the  education  I  have  described  is  that 
of  the  average  boy  in  large  parts  of  the  country — in  the  hilly 
parts  of  Lonsdale,  for  example,  in  the  country  between  Lancaster 
and  Preston,  and  still  more  in  that  Boeotia  of  Lancashire,  the 
sometimes  moorv  and  sometimes  sandy  plain  that  stretches  along 
the  coast  from  Preston  to  Liverpool* 

This  lamentable  state   of  things  is  in  great  measure  due  to  Causes  of  lo-w 
economical  causes  which  no  educational  reforms  can  afPect,  to  the  state  of  educa- 
poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  pressure  of  labour  on  the  children's  r^r^/^strict. 
time.     The  labourer  can  hardly  he  blamed  if  he  takes  the  child 
from  school  to  work  for  the  farmer  who   employs  him  and   owns 
the  cottage  wherein  he   lives;  the   farmer   himself,  as  has  been 
said,  is  often  little  better  off  than  a  day  labourer,  and  needs  his 
children's  help  to  scai'e  the  birds  from  the  crops,  and  weed  the 
garden,  and  fetch    his  dinner   to   the  field.     Nothing  except    a 
system   of  compulsory   education  will  avail  to  meet  and  overcome 
these  causes  of  ignorance.      Something,  however,  may  be  done  to  possible 
improve  the  existing  schools,  by  bringing  a  better  education  within  remedies, 
the  reach  of  country  people,  enabling  the  children  to  get  more 
good  out  of  the  three  or  four  years  they  spend  in  the  school-room, 
and  inducing  a  greater  number  of  them  to  remain   longer  and 
study  higher.     Two  means  of  doing  this  have  been  suggested. 

The  first   is   to  make   the   town    grammar  schools   more  gene-  (a.)  Utilization 
rally  accessible  to  the  farmers,  village  shopkeepers,  and  others,  of  the  town 
who  may  possibly    desire  a  better  education   than  that   of  the  f Jhoois  by  the 
National  schools.      These  grammar  schools    are   now  too   thinly  creation  or 
scattered  over  the  rural  districts  to  effect  much  in  this  way.     In  extension  of 
the  three  hundreds  of  Lonsdale,  Amounderness,  and  Leyland,  with  ^^pa^^nts, 
an  area  of  540,000  acres,  and  a  population  of  177,529,t  there  are 
but  seven  endowed  schools  |  giving  systematically  anything  more 
than  elementary  instruction ;  that  is  to  say,  one   school   to   every 
25,3G1   souls,    and   to    every   77,143  acres.     It   is  evident  that 
only  a  small  part  of  this  area  lies   within  a  three-mile  radius 
from  the  seven    schools    enumerated.      As   a  three-mile  radius 
is    practically  the   limit   to  the  usefulness    of  a  school  for    day 
boys,    it   is    also    plain     that   to   make    these    schools    available 
for  persons   who  live  beyond  it,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
reception  of  boarders   at   a  cheaper  rate.     This  may  be  done  by 
encouraging  boys  to  come  and  lodge  in  the  town,  attending  school 
as  day  boys — a  practice  to  which  many  schoolmasters  object  on 
moral  grounds,  but,   so  far  as    I  could  discover,   without  good 
reason. §      Or  authorized  boarding-houses  may  be  established  and 
put  under  the  charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  teachers,  the  scale  of 
charges  (for  food  and  lodging)  being  fixed  lower  than  it  generally 


*  Bad  as  the  condition  of  elementary  education  is  here,  it  is  far  better  than  in  most 
parts  of  Monmouthshire  and  Worcestershire. 

f  Excluding  Preston  town. 

X  Those  of  Lancaster,  Kirkham,  Chorley,  Penwortham,  Ila-wkshead,  Cartrael,  and 
Ulverston. 

§  Some  statements  as  to  the  results  of  the  practice  of  letting  boys  live  in  lodgings 
and  attend  school  as  day  scholars  may  be  found  in  the  report  upon  the  "Welsh  Colle- 
giate Institution  at  Llandovery. 
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(b.)  Keorgani- 
zation  and 
improvemeni 
of  existing 
rural  schools. 

Waste  of  money 
and  power 
iinder  existing 
arrangements. 


Instances : 
Leyland. 


Stands  at  present,  say  at  25/.  instead  of  at  from  35/.  to  50?.*  The 
difliculty  here  is  that  masters  are  not  willing  to  undertake  the 
trouble  of  boardei's  for  so  very  slight  a  profit  as  can  be  made,  un- 
less with  a  great  number  of  boys,  off  these  low  charges.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  really  desirable  and  profitable  to  attract  the  farmers'  sons 
to  schools  of  a  superior  order,  this  may  best  be  done,  as  it  has  been 
done  in  the  south  and  east  of  England,  by  attaching  to  one  or  two 
of  the  best  placed  o;rammar  schools  boardinii-houses  on  a  sreat 
scale.  If  such  a  boarding-house  were  filled  by  80  or  100  boys,  it 
might  provide  lodging  and  food  at  a  cost  as  low  as  that  of  the  cheap 
private  schools  (20/.  to  35/.) ;  while,  being  under  public  manage- 
ment, it  would  escape  the  evils  which  in  them  are  so  freqiient  and 
so  gross.  The  success  of  this  expedient  would,  however,  be  at 
best  doubtful.  The  Lancashire  farmers  have  neither  the  wealth 
nor  the  belief  in  the  value  of  education  which  has  made  their 
more  substantial  brethren  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties 
welcome  the  schools  founded  for  their  benefit.  Nor  would  one  or 
two  such  great  schools  produce  a  sensible  effect  in  the  more 
remote  country  districts.  The  children  who  will  profit  by  a 
better  education  are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  too  poor  to  be  ever  sent 
from  home  to  school.  Therefore,  without  at  all  disparaging  the 
plan  just  described,  without  denying  the  propriety  of  attempting 
to  carry  it  out,  it  seems  clear  that  it  will  not  be  alone  sufficient,, 
and  that  far  more  good  may  be  done  by  improving  the  schools 
that  exist,  re-arranging  them  locally,  and  distributing  to  better 
purpose  the  money  now  spent  upon  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  chaotic  than  the  present  state  of  matters,  nor 
anything  more  wasteful.  In  one  parish  there  is  a  National  school, 
supported  by  Government  and  by  local  subscriptions ;  it  has  to 
earn  its  grant,  and  consequently  gives  a  tolerably  sound,  altliougli 
very  limited,  education.  In  the  next  parish  there  is  an  endowed 
school,  visited  by  no  inspector,  and  neglected  by  its  trustees;  it 
gives  a  bad  education,  and  nobody  is  the  better  for  it  except  the 
landowners  who  have  to  contribute  nothing  to  its  support.  In  a 
third  a  National  and  an  endowed  school  exist  side  by  side,  each 
diminishing  the  numbers  and  lowering  the  efficiency  of  the  other.  In 
a  fourth  parish,  where  squire  or  clergyman  or  both  are  non-resident 
or  supine,  there  is,  it  may  be,  no  school  of  an}'  kind  whatever. 

A  case  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  practical  result  of  this  state 
of  things.  Leyland  is  a  parish  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Preston.  It  contains  a  so-called  grammar  school, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  virtually  an  elementary  school, 
although  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  one  boy  who  could 
decline  dominus,  with  only  three  or  four  mistakes.  The  income  is 
27/.  a  year.  The  building  is  abominably  small  and  close,  and 
there  is  no  playground,  except  the  churchyard,  on  whose  edge  the 
school  stands.  About  35  children  are  usually  in  attendance, 
taught  by  one  master  only.  Not  far  off  stands  a  Government 
school,  filled  mostly  by  young  children,  yet   with  some  boys  and 

*  The  terms  at  Lancaster  are  45/.-50/.  at  Preston,  47/.-53/. ;  at  Clitheroe,  46/.- 
68?. ;  at  Hawkshead,  37/.-42/.  ;  at  Cartmel,  35Z.-45Z. ;  at  Kirkham,  32/. ;  at  Ormskirk, 
38/.-42/. ;  at  Chorley,  35/.-3.S/.  ;[coiuiting  in  (in  each  case)  washing,  but  no  other  extra. 
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girls  \vho  might  as  well  be  at  tlie  grammar  school.  Within  half 
a  mile  of  both  these  schools  is  a  third,  called  the  Golden  Hill 
school  (endowed  non-classical).  It  has  an  income  of  about  235Z. 
a  year,  and  gives  elementary  instruction  to  something  like  90  boys 
and  30  girls.*  A  public  spirited  trustee  of  the  grammar  school 
was  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  proposed 
to  fuse  the  schools  ;  but  the  Golden  Hill  trustees,  hearing  of  his 
schemes,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  tliem,  and  refused,  as  I 
was  told,  to  admit  him  on  their  trust.  7hu3  the  three  schools 
continue  to  exist  side  by  side,  all  giving  the  same  elementary 
instruction  (not  good  of  its  kind),  and  none  attempting  to  provide 
some  higher  teaching  for  the  better  families  of  the  parish  who 
would  appreciate  and  profit  by  it. 

I  have  already  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  exhibitions,  to  men-  Blackrod. 
tion  the  Blackrod  grammar  school.  It  stands  in  a  mining  village, 
seven  or  eight  miles  west-north-west  of  Bolton,  and  although  it 
enjoys  a  revenue  of  24*2/.  per  aniunn,  educates,  and  educates  very 
badly,  only  some  30  or  40  children.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
elementary,  exactly  as  in  the  National  school  a  few  yards  off; 
and  the  children  of  the  village  would  probably  be  all  taught  in 
the  latter  were  it  not  for  a  clothing  charity  attached  to  the  gram- 
mar school,  which  brings  to  the  latter  15  or  20  of  them  yearly. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  raison  d'etre  for  the  grammar  school,  except  this 
clothing  charity,  which,  in  the  master's  opinion,  did  nothing  but 
harm  to  the  people.  Two  miles  from  Blackrod,  upon  a  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  which  runs  alono- 
the  valley,  is  the  grammar  school  of  Rivington,  with  an  income  of 
333/.  per  annum,  which  is  spf^nt  in  giving  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, little  better  than  that  of  Government  schools,  to  about  100 
children,  and  a  classical  and  mathematical  education  to  some  12 
or  15  more.  This  is  no  great  result  for  the  money  spent ;  still 
Rivington  does  some  good  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  one  time 
did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Blackrod  school  does  absolutely  none. 
Even  if  resuscitated,  there  would  hardly  be  room  for  it  as  a  su- 
perior school  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  and  with  Rivington  so 
near  ;  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  either  to  fuse  it  and  Rivinf- 
ton  into  one,  or  to  unite  it  v.'ith  the  local  National  school  so  as  to 
improve  the  latter.f 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind;   but  it  can 

hardly  be  thougiit  necessary  to  do  so,  for  similar  phenomena  may 

be  found  all  over  England.     The  total  number  of  the  endowed  >^-     ,, 

schools  described  as  classical  in  the  three  hundreds  of  Lancashire  revenue's  of  the 

which  I  take  to  represent  the  rural  district,  Lonsdale,  Amoun-  endowed 

derness,  and  Leyland,  (excluding  the  seven  town  grammar  schools)  '^"""^y 
^  °  o  '  schools. 


*  I  state  this  on  report,  for  the  school,  being  non-classical,  did  not  fall  within  tbc- 
scope  of  the  inquiry  you  de.sired  rae  to  conduct. 

t  If  it  were  united  with  Rivington,  the  joint  revenues  would  make  it  possible  to 
build  a  boarding-house,  and  procure  a  staff  of  teachers  sufficient  to  try  tiie  experiment 
of  giving  good  and  cheap  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  to  the  sons  of  farmers, 
country  shopkeepers,  mine  managers,  and  so  forth;  as  well  as  to  the  chillren  of 
persons  in  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  district  who  might  prefer  a  boarding  to  a 
day  school.     To  their  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert. 
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Possibility  of 
employing 
these  revenues 
to  better  pur- 
pose. 


Probable 
advantages  of 
such  a  plan. 


is  34;*  their  revenues  are  2,751/.  per  annum.  The  number  of  the 
other  endowed  schools,  non-classical,  in  the  same  three  hundreds 
is  45  ;  their  revenues,  in  round  numbers,  are  2,700/.  f  (This  sum, 
5,450/.,  the  total  revenue  of  schools  in  the  three  hundreds,  is  now 
applied  in  maintaining  a  number  of  petty  schools  which  some- 
times replace — generally  inadequately — and  sometimes  compete 
with  the  Government  schools.  It  is  often  badly  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  (nominally)  classical  endowed  schools,^  and  still  more 
often  in  the  case  of  the  non-classical,  most  of  which,  if  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  respecting  some  of  them,  are  ill 
conducted  and  almost  useless.  Now  the  number  of  parishes  in 
these  three  hundreds  is  42.  Excluding  from  this  those  seven  which 
already  possess  a  grammar  school  (that  is  to  say,  a  school  which 
really  gives  something  more  than  an  elementary  education,)  Pres- 
ton, Lancaster,  Hawkshead,  Cartmel,  Ulverston,  Kirkham,  and 
Chorley,§  we  have  35  left.  Dividing  the  above-mentioned  sum 
of  money  (5,450/.),  by  the  number  of  the  parishes,  we  get  155Z. 
for  each  parish.  I  find  by  a  comparison  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases,  that  the  average  annual  grant  made  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  rural  National  schools  in  North  Lancashire  is  about 
50/.  A  redistribution  of  charity  funds  would  therefore  give  an 
income  three  times  as  great  to  each  of  such  schools  as  it  now 
obtains  from  the  State,  and  greater  than  that  which  it  obtains 
from  all  sources,  grants,  subscriptions;  and  school  pence  put 
together.]!  With  this  increased  income  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  school  so  aided,  and  make  it 
virtually  a  place  of  superior  as  well  as  of  elementary  education. 
A  master  might  be  procured  competent  to  teach,  and  that  in 
a  perfectly  intelligent  way,  mathematics,  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, mensuration,  and  book-keeping,  as  well  as  Latin,  if  it 
should  be  needed  ;  and  a  grown-up  assistant  at  a  salary  of  SO/, 
might  be  added  to  the  one  or  two  existing  pupil  teachers.  This 
staff  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  give  to  the  children  who 
leave  school  at  11  or  12  a  more  thorough  instruction  in  reading 
writing  and  arithmetic  than  they  now  receive,  but  to  conduct  a 
superior  department  for  those  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  will 
permit  them  to  remain  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  from  whom  fees 
amounting  to  8a-.  or  10^.  a  quarter  might  fairly  be  expected. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  show  in  detail  how  such  a  plan  might 
be  worked  out,  and  what  advantages  it  might   be  expected  to 

*  Nine  or  ten  of  these  34  have  been  turned  into  National  schools. 

j  It  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  some  schools  to  send  their  accounts  to 
the  Charity  Commission,  to  make  this  total  absolutely  accurate ;  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  substantially  so. 

%  Out  of  20  not  turned  into  National  schools  (it  being  impossible  from  various 
reasons  tc  pronounce  any  judgment  on  the  remaining  four  or  five),  not  more  than  three 
could  be  pronounced  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

§  I  include  Penwortham  parish,  although  it  has  a  sort  of  grammar  school,^  because 
it  is  purely  rural,  -whereas  the  other  seven  grammar  schools  are  all  situated  in  towns 
of  greater  or  less  size. 

II  The  sum  spent  by  Government  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  larger  than  this  50Z. ; 
firstly,  because  grants  for  building,  unprovement,  &c.,  are  frequently  made  in  addition 
to  the  regular  annual  grant ;  and  secondly,  because  many  of  the  larger  parishes  have 
more  than  one  Government  school.  Against  these,  however,  we  must  set  the  parishes 
where  there  is  no  Government  school,  but  which  would  enjoy  their  share  of  the 
revenue  from  consolidated  charities. 
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possess.  I  must  be  content  with  specifying  briefly  several  of  the 
more  important. 

1 .  It  would  be  infinitely  more  economical  than  the  present  plan  Avoidance  of 
of  maintaining  alongside  one  another  several  schools,  with  different  *^  "wasteM- 
buildings  and  different  sets  of  teachers,  each  too  small  to  be  effi-  present  sys- 
cient.     In  no  country  place   ai'e  there  children  sufficient  to  keep  tem. 
employed  the  staff  of  a  grammar  school  which  is  merely  a  grammar 

school,  and  refuses  to  give  elementary  instruction  to  those  who 
leave  at  or  before  12  years  of  age. 

2.  No  one  who   has  visited  many  schools  can  fail  to  have  been  Improvement 
struck  by  the  siu'prising  difference  which  the  presence  of  a  superior  ^V!^^  teaching 
person  as  head  master  makes  to  the   tone  of  the  school  and  the  tary  as  well  as 
intelligence    of    the    whole   body    of    scholars.     The   great   and  higher  sub- 
admitted  defect  of  our    Privy  Council  schools,  as  at  present  con-  ^^^^^' 
stituted,  is  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  teacliing,  and  the  conse- 
quently mechanical   and   wooden  character   of  the  work  done  by 

the  children,  even  by  those  who  pass  without  much  difficulty  in  the 
prescribed  standards.  To  meet  this  evil,  which  affects  the  whole 
mass  of  children,  is  at  least  as  important  as  to  provide  superior 
instruction  for  a  few. 

3.  Such  a  plan  offers  the  best  chance  of  eliciting  and  advancing  Opportunities 
humble  merit.     The  really  best  boy  may  be  the  son  of  a  labourer  or  °^  cultivation 
small  farmer,  who  could  never  be  sent  to  a  central  school,  if  one  ment  to  poor 
existed.   In  the  local  school  he  may  rise  rapidly  from  the  elementary  boys  of  talent. 
to  the   higher  department,    having   the   higher  fee,  if  necessary, 
remitted  to  him. 

4.  It  is  likely — more  likely  than  any  system  of  exhibitions  from  Tendency  to 
the  under  schools,  to  feed  the   superior  grammar  schools,  whether  feed  the  central 
in  towns  or  in  suitable  central   spots  through  the  country ;  for  the  ^^'^*^^^^- 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  exhibitions  is   the  low  state  of 

the  primary  schools,  the  small  number  and  limited  capacity  of 
whose  masters  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  bring  boys  up 
to  the  level  at  which  they  will  begin  to  profit  by  the  teaching 
of  the  better  grammar  schools.  If  a  higher  class  of  primary 
schools  were  in  a  position  to  give  such  a  training  (including  the 
elements  of  Latin  and  an  intelligent  mastery  of  arithmetic  and 
English  grammar)  as  would  enable  their  boys  at  the  age  of  1*2  or 
13  to  enter  on  an  equal  footing  the  classes  of  the  town  grammar 
school,  a  far  greater  number  of  parents  would  be  found  willing 
to  let  their  children  proceed  thither,  and  a  certain  number  who,  as 
things  stand  noAV,  send  the  child  to  a  boarding  school  at  10, 
would  allow  it  to  remain  at  the  local  school  till  1*2  or  13,  thereby 
improving  the  tone  and  social  position  of  the  latter. 

5.  It  provides  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.     The  state  of  girls'  Necessity  of  a 
education  in  the   country  districts  is,  as  will  be  shown   more  fully  provision  for 
in  the  sequel,  deplorably  bad.     There  is  now  no  provision  what-  f^an  for  boys 
ever  for  them,  except  that  which  the  elementary  schools   supply ; 

hence  many  of  the  richer  farmers  send  their  daughters  to  miserable 
private  day  or  boarding  schools  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  they 
learn  less  and  learn  it  worse  than  they  would  have  done  in  the 
Government  school.  That  it  is  not  merely  safe  and  convenient  to 
have  boys  and  girls  taught  together,  in  the  same  classes,  from  infancy 
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up  to  the  age  of  14  or  15,  but  positively  beneficial  to  both,  giving 
centleness  to  the  one  sex  and  manliness  to  the  other,  establisliinjx 
a  simple  and  natural  intercourse  between  them  v/hich  is  morally 
far  better  than  isolation,  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved,  not 
onlv  by  the  testimony  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  teachers  who  have 
tried  it,  but  by  the  actual  and  acknowledged  success  of  many 
schools  in  which  it  prevails.  To  many  of  these  endowments  girls 
have  as  good  a  claim  as  boys,  nor  is  their  education  a  whit  less 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  But  to  establish 
a  whole  set  of  superior  schools  for  them  would  be  a  wasteful  and 
expensive  process.  In  Lancashire  there  is  not  even  that  prejudice 
against  the  education  together  of  boys  and  girls  which  might  be 
an  obstacle  to  this  plan  in  some  districts,  for  all  through  the  north 
of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  it  has  been  the  practice  for 
girls  to  use  the  2;rammar  schools.* 

6.  By  establishing  central  schools  we  give  an  opportunity  of 
improvement  to  persons  who  will  leave  their  country  homes  in 
search  of  it.  By  raising  the  standard  of  the  parish  schools  we 
attempt  to  civilize  the  country  itself,  and  do  something  to  raise 
the  agricultural  labourer  out  of  his  abject  state. 

7.  Sucli  an  application  of  the  funds  of  the  non-classical  endowed 
schools  (including,  of  course,  the  "  blue"  schools)  would  not  only 
be  a  utilization  of  funds  nov,-  in  many  cases  utterly  wasted,  but 
would  be  a  veritable  application  of  them  for  the  beiiefit  of  the  pooi\ 
All  who  have  observed  the  working  of  educational  charities  agree 
that  the  poor  are  not  benefited  by  free  education,  t  and  still  less 
by  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing  for  their  children.  But  no 
so  truly  precious  gift  can  be  made  to  them  as  that  of  an  education 
superior  to  what  they  are  unable  or  too  ignorant  to  purchase  for 
themselves,  and  which  may  give  their  children  the  chance  of 
rising  in  the  world,  and  make  them  at  any  rate  more  intelligent 
and  active  members  of  society. 

The  objection  to  this  scheme  (apart  from  questions  of  the 
means  of  v/orking  it,  into  which  it  is  needless  to  digress)  is  that  it 
would  involve  an  increased  expenditure  of  public  money.  In  some 
few  parishes  the  endowed  school  stands  in  the  place  of  the  National, 
and  saves  the  country  the  expense  of  a  grant;  in  others  the  en- 
dowed school  is  also  national,  and  the  grant  made  on  attendance  and 
on  the  results  of  inspection  is  diminisl;ed  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  endowment.!  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
saving  to  the  nation — after  all  not  very  great — is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  the  saving  to  the  local  landowner,  who  considers  that 

*  In  several  to^wns,  Burnley,  for  example,  Rochdale  and  Colne,  I  ■was  told  of  ladies 
occupying  a  good  position  in" the  society  of  the  place -who  had  been  taught  in  the  gram- 
mar school ;  and  I  met  in  different  parts  of  the  country  -with  ladies  who  said  they  had 
themselves  been  so  educated,  and  that  they  had  never  seen  anything  but  good  come  of  it. 

f  That  is  to  say  a  free  education  in  elementary  schools.  In  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  whose  fees  are  high,  it  is  ■well  that  there  should  be  reserved  places  on  the 
foundation  accessible  to  the  poor.  But  Lancashire  labourers  can  usually  pay  from 
Zd.  to  6c?.  a  ■week,  and  if  they  can  it  is  much  better  for  all  parties  that  they  should. 

%  At  present  tlie  rule  is  that  the  grant  and  endo-mnent  together  shall  not  exceed 
15i.  per  child.  Thus  a  poorly-endowed  school  may  dra^w  a  good  deal  from  Govern- 
ment, a  ■well-endo-wed  one  nothing.  Hence  the  -well-endov,  ed  schools  are  rarely 
inspected,  and  usually  suffer  for  it. 
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the  presence  of  an  endowment  relieves  him  from  the  necessity  of 

subscribing  to   the  school,    and  that    upon    principles    of  strict 

justice  there  is  no  reason  why  a  parish  which   contributes  equally 

with   its  neighbours  to   the  revenue   of  the  countr}-,  should    be 

excluded  from  a  share  in  the  grant  for  education  made  out  of  that 

i-evenue,    merely  because  it  happens  to  have  an  endowment  which 

is  perhaps  more    an  injury  than  a  blessing.     The  rule  introduced 

by   the  Revised  Code,  reducing   the  grant  in   proportion   to   the 

endowment,  may  have   been  a  proper  and  necessary  one ;   but  it 

need  not  be  regarded  as   m.ore  than  a  temporary  resource  against 

the  transient   abuses  which   are   incident  to  a  growing  and   stiil 

undeveloped   system.     At  present,  as   has  already  been   said,  the 

result  of  the  coexistence  of  two  systems   of  different   origin  and 

managed  without  relation  to  one  another — the  foundation  scliools 

and   the  Privy   Council    scliools — is   that    the    poor   of  a    parish 

possessing  an   endowment    are    probably    worse    off    than     their 

neighbours,  while  the  landowners  are  certainly  better  off. 

Into   the   difficulties   of  detail  which  might  be  looked  for  in  Xeed  of  branch 

attempting  to  introduce  and  carry  on  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  it  is  schools :  rela- 

not  necessary  to  enter;  thev  are  obvious,   but   there   seems   no  ^'°"  ?^ ^^^®^i 

DfiriSQ  sciiool 
reason  to  believe  them  insuperable.  It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  to  them. 

that  the  establishment  of  one  well  jjaid  and  highly  taught  school  in 
each  parish,  would  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  edvtcational  wants 
of  the  people.  Parishes  are  very  large  in  Lancashire — the  average 
area  of  a  parish  in  the  before-mentioned  three  hundreds  (Lons- 
dale, Amounderness,  and  Leyland)  is  something  over  12,800  acres 
(20  square  miles) ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  irregular  in  form, 
and  as  it  would  frequently  be  inconvenient  to  plant  the  chief 
school  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  it  would  be  necessary  in  most 
cases  to  supplement  the  central  school  by  branch  schools,  which 
might  serve  the  population  living  beyond  a  three-mile  radius.* 
This,  however,  is  a  step  which  must  in  any  case  be  taken  before 
long,  for  there  are  novr  poor  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes  where, 
for  want  of  schools,  children  grow  up  in  blank  ignorance ;  and 
it  is  one  which  the  plan  suggested  will  facilitate  and  work  in 
with.  One  good  central  school  in  each  parish,  wiiile  it  would 
make  sufficient  provision  for  the  higher  instruction,  would  also 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  raising  the  tone  of  the  others,  by  pre- 
senting to  their  teachers  an  example  for  imitation,  as  well  as  by 
civilizing  the  people,  and  gradually  leading  them  to  set  more  value 
on  education.  In  this  way  the  benefits  of  each  central  school  would 
not  be  confined  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  thev  would  in 
time  permeate  the  whole  district,  and  more  than  compensate  for 
the  additional  expense  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  incur. 

That  the  attempt  to  raise  the  income  and  general  character  of  Cases  in  which 
tlie  parish  schools  would  be  attended  by  the  advantages  indicated  experiment  of 
above,   though    it   may  be  thought   possible  a  priori,  is  made   far  Lr'ishschool 
more  probable   by  the  proved  success  of  a  number  of  schools  in  has  heen  tried, 
which  it  has   been  tried.     I  may  refer,   for  example,  to  the  cases 

*  It  need  scarcply  be  remarked  that  very  often  there  are  villages  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  parish,  in  one  of  which  the  chief  school  must  be  planted,  and  that  u  three- 
mile  radius  must  be  measured  not  as  the  crow  flics,  but  along  the  roads  or  paths. 
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of  the  Callington  school  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Aldersey  school  at 
Bunbury  in  Cheshire,  cases  described  in  evidence  Mhich  has  been 
laid  before  you.  No  school  in  Lancashire  can  be  appealed  to  as 
exactly  in  point,  for  those  which  have  been  turned  into  national 
schools  seem  to  have  wholly  lost  their  character  as  places  of  superior 
instruction.  Several,  however,  have  continued  to  combine  the 
higher  teaching  for  older  children  with  elementary  teaching  for  the 
younger :  and  in  these  schools  I  found,  along  with  some  faults 
arising  from  defective  organization,  a  marked  superiority  in  the 
general  tone  of  the  teaching,  showing  itself  even  more  distinctly 
in  the  quickened  intelligence  of  the  children,  than  in  the  actual 
knowledge  which  their  papers  and  answers  evidenced.  The  case  of 
Abbeystead  (already  described)  is  not  wholly  dissimilar.  There, the 
occasional  teaching  of  the  higher  subjects,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
master  to  teach  them,  had,  so  to  speak,  leavened  the  whole  school  and 
raised  its  tone.  The  most  striking  instance,  however,  is  furnished 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  parish  schools  in  the  counties  of  Aber- 
deen, Moray,  and  Banff,  which  enjoy  a  share  in  the  Dick  Bequest.* 
In  these  thi'ee  counties  there  are  154  parochial  schools,  20  of  which 
do  not  participate,  the  regulations  made  by  the  trustees  having  in 
their  case  not  been  complied  with.  These  regulations — as  well  as 
the  working  of  the  bequest  generally — are  set  forth  in  the  able  and 
interesting  report  presented  to  the  trustees  by  their  Visitor  two 
years  ago.  The  most  important  points  are  these.  Every  school- 
master intending  to  apply,  must  first  pass  an  examination  in  Latin. 
Greek,  English  grammar  and  literature,  history,  (ancient  and 
modern)  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  elements  of  physics.  He  must  also  report  annually  to  the 
Bequest  Visitor  the  number  of  children  in  attendance,  the  number 
learning  each  branch,  and  the  amount  of  his  school  income  (i.e.  from 
the  heritors  and  from  school-fees).  Each  school  is  inspected  every 
second  year  by  the  Visitor,  and  the  grant  is  awarded  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  teacher,  as  evidenced  by  his  examination,  and  the 
merit  of  the  school,  as  evidenced  by  the  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
and  their  performances  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  total  income 
of  the  fund  was,  in  1864,  4,344/.  odd  ;  which,  divided  by  134  (the 
number  of  schools  now-  participating)  gives  an  average  grant  of 
32Z.  85.  Ad.  The  results  described  seem  incredible  to  one  whose 
experience  has  lain  only  among  the  rural  schools  of  England.  The 
elementary  subjects  are  excellently  taught,  better  than  in  the  best 
Privy  Council  schools,  while  the  higher  classes  receive  a  thorough 
classical  and  mathematical  preparation  for  the  University.  A 
great  number  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well 
in  after  life  as  at   the  Universities  of  their  own   country  and  at 

*  My  attention  -was  first  called  to  these  schools  by  an  eminent  man  residing  in 
Lancashire,  who  had  himself  received  his  education  there,  and  was  struck  by  the 
great  inferiority  even  of  the  town  schools  of  Lancashire  to  these  parish  schools.  Full 
information  respecting  them  may  be  obtained  from  the  very  elaborate  report  pre- 
sented once  every  ten  years  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  and  by  them  published  ;  and  a 
clear  and  succinct  account  of  them  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  education  in  the  country  districts 
of  Scotland. 

The  average  income  from  all  sources  (exclusive  of  Government  crants)  of  a  paro- 
chial schoolmaster  in  these  three  counties  was  in  1863,  122/.  6s.  3d. 
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Cambridge,  have  proceeded  from  these  schools — men  whose  scanty 
means  would  not  have  suffered  them  to  seek  the  earlier  part  of 
their  education  away  from  home. 

Such  results  are  indeed  not  wholly  due  to  this  Bequest,  but 
also  to  the  organization  of  the  Scotch  parochial  schools,  to  the 
provision  of  a  very  cheap  education,  with  numerous  helps  in  the 
wa}^  of  bursaries,  at  the  miiversity  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  superior 
value  which  the  rural  population  in  those  regions  have  learnt  to 
set  upon  education,  and  to  the  opportunities  which  parish  school- 
masters have  of  becoming  clergymen.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
corresponding  expenditure  of  money  Avould  at  once  produce  corre- 
sponding results  in  Lancashire.  Nevertheless  the  history  of  the  Dick 
Bequest  is  enough  to  show  that  infinitely  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  country  places  by  good  organization,  regular  inspection, 
and  above  all,  b}^  high  salaries  to  the  teachers,  than  is  attained  at 
present  in  any  part  of  England. 

These  examples,  as  well  as  the  general  considerations  already  Favourable 

mentioned,  seem  to  show  that  a  remedy  for  the  low  state  of  edu-  conditions  for 

cation,  as  well  elementary  as   superior,  in  the  country  districts  of  *^">'^°S  this  ex- 
~r  t  •         •  •  pGriiuGnt  ID. 

Lancashire,  is  to  be  sought,  not  in   the   creation  of  a  few  high-  Lancashire. 

class  boarding  schools,  but  in  the  progressive  elevation  of  a  certain 
number  of  elementary  schools,  one,  if  it  be  possible,  in  every  parish. 
It  is  a  remedy  which  can  be  applied  more  easily  there  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  England,  since  there  is  but  little  social  dis- 
tinction between  the  farmers  and  village  shopkeepers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  day  labourers  on  the  other ;  and  since  it  has  been 
the  practice  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland,  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  educated  together  up  till 
the  age  of  14  or  15.  The  success  of  the  plan  Avould  no  doubt  Difficulty  of 
depend  upon  the  possibility  of  finding  suitable  men  to  work  it;  finding  com- 
men  whose  minds  do  not  act  mechanically,  and  who  have  received  P'^*^^*  teachers, 
a  better  general  education  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  of 
the  trained  masters,  yet  alive  to  the  practical  necessity  of 
devoting  themselves  chiefly  to  a  thorough  teaching  of  the  ele- 
mentary branches.  Such  men  are,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  far  more  numerous  in  Aberdeenshire  than  in 
Lancashire*  Nevertheless,  with  the  offer  of  120/.  or  150/.  per 
annum  to  tempt  them,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  course  of 
time  a  sufficient  supply  might  be  found,  if  there  existed  any  pro- 
vision, similar  to  that  made  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  for 
educating  them  cheaply  and  well. 

Such  a  plan  as  this,  if  adopted,  need  not  supersede  but  may  even 
fall  in  with  any  other  of  the  expedients  that  have  been  suggested  for 
benefiting  the  farming  class;  such  expedients,  for  instance,  as  the 
foundation  ofcheappublic  boarding  schools,  the  establishment  of  ex- 
hibitions from  lesser  to  higher  schools,  and  so  forth.  But  it  seems 
important  to  remember  that  these  arc  after  all  palliatives  and  not 
cures  ;  and  that  whatever  tends  to  separate  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  from  those  of  the   labourer  tends  to  put  the  labourer  in  a 

*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  denorainatlonalism  which  pervades  our  educa- 
tional system  seriously  limits  the  area  of  choice  for  teachers,  since  a  great  part  of 
■what  is  called  the  middle  class  arc  in  Lancashire  Nonconformists. 
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worse  position.  There  is  perhaps  a  danger  that  the  natural  de- 
spondency which  overwlielms  anyone  who  contemplates  the 
wretchedness  and  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  rural  population  of 
this  country  may  induce  men,  zealous  men,  to  acquiesce  too  readily 
in  its  continuance,  may  make  them  think  that  it  is  enough  if  a 
few  more  children  can  be  made  to  read  and  write,  to  add  and 
multiply,  even  though  no  spark  of  intellectual  life  be  lighted  in 
their  embruted  souls,  ^-^nd  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  ideal  to 
be  striven  after  in  all  projects  for  the  bettering  of  rural  education 
is  not  the  provision  of  a  few  higher  schools  for  a  few  of  the  richer 
people,  but  the  elevation  of  the  elementary  school,  and  with  it 
and  through  it,  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

1 1. — Manchestee. 

Manchester,  which  in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  is  asso- 
ciated only  with  cotton  factories  and  tall  chimney  stalks  pouring 
forth  volumes  of  smoke,  has  Avithin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  undergone  a  great  change.  It  is  now  not  so  much  a 
1  manufacturing  town  as  the  metropolis  of  a  vast  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Few  mills  are  now  erected,  except  here  and  there  in  the 
outskirts,  for  land  and  labour  have  risen  in  price,  and  it  answers 
better  to  spin  cotton  and  weave  it,  or  to  set  up  foundries  and 
print  works,  in  the  lesser  towns  that  lie  to  the  north  and  east. 
Thus  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  has  grovai  sensibly  clearer  with 
the  diminution  of  smoke  ;  and  instead  of  unsightly  factories  the 
streets  are  lined  with  stately  warehouses,  to  which  the  manufactured 
article,  unbleached  or  bleached  or  in  the  form  of  printed  calicoes, 
is  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring  country,  and  where  it  is  sold 
to  agents  from  America  and  the  Continent,  as  v/ell  as  to  the  crowd 
of  minor  shopkeepers  who  come  from  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  purchase  the  goods  which  they  retail. 

This  chanj>e  in  the  nature  of  business  has  been  followed  by  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  social  character  and  habits  of  the 
place.  Society  has  settled  down  and  consolidated  itself;  manners 
have  grown  more  refined,  and  the  distinction  of  classes  has  become 
more  marked.  Thirty  years  ago  the  population  v/as  composed  of 
operatives  and  their  employers  the  millowners,  who  had  themselves 
but  iust  risen  from  the  ranks.  Now  there  is  a  large  and  tolerably 
■well-defined  class  of  wealthy  merchants,  commission  agents,  cotton 
spinners,  and  calico  printers,  and  below  them  a  vast  body  of 
persons  employed  by  them  as  warehousemen  and  clerks  at  salaries 
ranging  from  60/.  up  to  400/.  or  500/.,  in  some  few  cases  up  to 
1,000?.  per  annum.  Besides  the  warehousemen,  who  are  in  Lancashire 
at  least  quite  peculiar  to  Manchester,  there  is  the  usual  proportion  of 
professional  men  and  of  shopkeepers,  great  and  small,  after  which  we 
reach  the  common  substratum  of  persons  engaged  in  manual  labour, 
forming  of  course  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  I'he  children  of  these 
latter  being  taught,  when  they  are  taught  at  all,  in  the  National 
and  British   schools,  need  not  for  the  present  concern  us  further. 

On  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  persons  above  the 
rank   of  labourers — the  merchants,  manufacturers,  warehousemen. 
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and  shopkeepers — the  first  difficulty  I  encountered  was  to  discover 
how  and  where  they  got  their  education.  The  population  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  in  1861  was  460,428,  and  allowing  for  the 
prohabie  increase  since  that  year,  it  would  in  1866  be  about 
500,000.  Of  this  population,  the  children  above  the  rank  of  the 
"vvorking-class,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  would  number  some- 
thing like  5,000.*  But  the  total  number  of  children  for  whom  I 
could  account  by  the  existing  schools  used  by  persons  belonging 
to  the  middle  and  upper  class,  does  not  exceed  2,600.  Allowing 
something  for  boys  who  may  be  educated  at  home,  or  in  schools 
which  I  did  not  discover,  say  400  or  thereabouts,!  we  should  still 
be  unable  to  account  for  •2,000.:j:  The  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  easy,  and  although  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  direct  statistical  proof,  it  was  confirmed  by  so  much  indirect  evi- 
dence, and  by  the  testimony  of  so  many  persons  with  different  means 
of  knowing,  that  it  became  impossible  to  feel  any  doubt  of  its  truth. 
The  schools  for  the  middle  class  are  few,  because  their  province  is 
encroached  upon  both  on  its  upper  and  its  lower  limit.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  richest  people,  and  a  great  many  who  are  not  rich,  send 
their  sons  from  home  to  boarding  schools — some  of  them  to  Harrow 
or  Rugby,  Cheltenham  or  Clifton,  and  the  rest  to  private  boarding 
schools  in  Yorkshire,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Several 
well-informed  people  said  that  in  estimating  the  number  of  boys  so 
withdrawn  from  Manchester  schools  at  1,000,  I  was  likely  to  be  not 
very  much  over  the  raark.§  The  poorer  shopkeepers,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  well  as  the  warehousemen  and  clerks,  take  advantage  of 
the  very  cheap  education  which  is  offered  to  them  in  the  National 
and  British  schools,  and  which,  narrow  as  is  its  range  under  the 
rules  of  the  Revised  Code,  is  deemed  by  them  sufficient  for  boys  v.ho 
are  to  beain  life  at  13.  Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  moment  those 
boys  v.ho  might  be  looked  for  in  the  schools  to  which  your  atten- 
tion is  directed,  but  who  are  not  now  in  them,  and  having  regard 
solely  to  the  education  given  in  the  non-elementary  schools  of 
Manchester  itself,  tb.ere  are  three  questions  to  be  asked  respecting  it. 

Firstly.  What  sort  of  an  education  do  Manchester  parents, 
business  men,  desire  for  their  sons? 

Secondly.  Where  do  they  receive  th.at  education  ? 

Thirdly.  What  is  tiie  range  antl  qutility  of  that  education  as  now 
actually  given  ? 

First.  The  great  majority  of  persons  in  Manchester  above  the  rank  (l.) 

of  labourers  are  enG;a"ed  in  business,  and  it  is  for  business  that  the  I'^indofedu- 
^    ',-    9  1       •        1       -VT         -^  1        ..1  •  1  cation  which 

great  majority  oi  their  sons  are  destined.    JNow  it  need  not  be  said  T^ianchcster 

— _       — — — -; parents  desire. 

*  Taking  the  proportion  of  children  between  these  ages  of  the  middle  and  upper 
class  at  10  to  every  1,000  of  the  total  population. 

j  I  did  discover  some  schools  not  mentioned  in  the  Post  Office  Directory,  but  not 
a  sufficient  number  to  make  me  tliink  that  it  is  seriously  defective.  The  allowance 
made  in  the  toxt  is  probal)ly  a  liberal  one. 

4.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  a  further  allowance  for  the  boys  under  sixteen 
who  may  be  engaged  in  some  trade  or  business,  for  their  number  is  probably  coni- 
I)ensated  for  by  that  of  the  boys  under  eight  who  are  at  school,  and  so  have  been 
reckoned  in  among  the  3,000. 

§  All  such  estimates  are  of  course  purely  conjectural,  and  this  one  seems  to  me 
excessive.     I'erhaps  500  is  near  the  truth. 

a.  c.  I.  3  ^v 
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that  the  Manchester  man  has  none  of  that  stolid  indifference  to 
'  school  learning '  which  distinguishes  the  British  farmer.  He  desires 
his  son  to  get  an  education,  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 
But  his  notion  of  what  education  should  be  is  far  more  negative 
than  positive,  and  is  in  all  respects  vague.  The  boy  is  to  go  into  a 
warehouse  at  14  or  15  ;  and  the  father's  views  are  necessarily 
governed  by  the  thought  of  what  it  is  he  will  have  to  do  there. 
Hence  he  objects  to  Greek  and  Latin  as  useless,  or  at  best  tolerates 
them  as  established  by  custom,  but  destitute  of  intrinsic  value.  He 
has  less  direct  hostility  to  mathematics,  but  quite  as  little  inclina- 
tion to  favour  them.  Sometimes  he  talks  of  French  or  German. 
More  rarely,  and  only  when  he  desires  it  for  professional  purposes, 
he  mentions  natural  science — chemistry,  or  physics — and  mechanical 
drawing.  But  his  feeling,  when  it  attains  to  a  conscious  expression, 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  simply  this,  "  I  want  my  boy  to  write  a 
"  good  clear  hand,  and  to  add  up  figures  quickly.  I  want  him  to 
"  spell  correctly,  and  to  know  enough  about  history,  geography, 
"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  not  to  seem  ignorant  in  society.  As 
"  for  other  matters,  I  suppose  he  must  learn  what  the  school 
"  teaches  while  he  stays  there,  but  it  is  by  his  own  shrewdness  and 
"  activity  that  I  expect  him  to  get  on;  and  none  of  these  orna- 
"  mental  things  that  he  learns  will  make  any  difference  to  that. 
"  Too  much  schooling  oftener  mars  a  man  of  business  than  it 
''  makes  him."  This  is  in  substance  to  say  that  the  practical  value 
of  education  is  confined  to  writing,  reckoning,  and  so  much  skill  in 
composition  as  a  business  letter  requires.  Manchester  people  are  too 
shrewd  not  to  recognize  the  value  of  thorough  literary  or  scientific 
training  when  carried  on  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  20.  But  in  Man- 
chester, as  in  Liverpool  and  I  suppose  in  all  commercial  towns, 
it  is  an  axiom  that  not  only  is  a  boy  as  fit  for  business  at  15  as 
he  will  ever  be,  but  that  he  will  not  take  kindly  to  an  office  if  he 
goes  to  it  a  year  or  two  older. 

Secondly.  The  next  question  is,  in  what  local  institutions  is  the 
desired  education  given?  These  institutions  (excluding  of  course 
the  Privy  Council  schools)  fall  under  three  heads. 

1.  The  Owens  College,  giving  a  collegiate  or  quasi-university 
course,  i.e.,  a  general  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
history,  and  science. 

2.  The  Grammar  School,  giving  a  mainly  classical,  and  to 
some  extent  also  mathematical,  education,  preparatory  to  the  Uni- 
versities. 

3.  The  private  adventure  (and  other  quasi-private)*  schools, 
giving  either  a  classical  and  commercial,  or,  more  frequently,  a 
wholly  commercial  education. 

Of  these  three,  it  is  the  last  that  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  to  the  present  inquir}',  since  it  is  they  which  give  its 
general  character  to  the  education  of  the  city.     Among  them  there 

*  By  quasi-private  schools  I  mean  those  which,  though  not  ahsolutely  the  property 
of  the  teacher,  are  managed  by  him  for  his  sole  benefit.  Such  arc  fur  the  most  part 
the  schools  held  in  buildings  belonging  to  congregations.  Such,  too,  is  a  large  school 
called  the  "  Manchester  Commeicia!  School,"  established  by  the  Manchester  Church 
Education  Society. 
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is  of  course  great    diversity    in    cost,  in   pretensions,    in   size,  in  The  private 
substantial  excellence.      Still  there  is  a  sufficient  similarity  to  make  adventure 
it  possible  to  characterize  in  general   terms   the  instruction  which  ^^  *^°  ^' 
they  give.     It  is  of  this,  then,  the  commercial  education,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  speak,  reserving  for  subsequent 
description   the   classical  teaching  of  the  Grammar  school   and  the 
collegiate  course  of  Owens  College. 

Thirdly.  What  is  the  range  and  what  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation given  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  a  Manchester  boy  Length  of 
is  usually  a  short  one,  not   extending  beyond  14    or   15.     In  the  education  in 
private    schools  which  have  made  returns  to  the  questions  of  the  ^'^^'i^^bester. 
Commission,  only  12  per    cent,  of  the  scholars  were  over  14  years 
of  age;  and  less  than    2  per  cent,  over    16.      It  is  also,  considered 
as  a  systematic  training,  of  a  somewhat  loose  and   fluctuating  cha- 
racter.    The   parent,   having  in   most   cases   no  special  reason  to 
prefer  one  private  school   to  another,  since  he  has   no   means   of 
ascertaining  the  real  merits  of  any,  is  apt  to  take  fancies  and  make 
frequent  changes.     Boys  are  removed  from  school  to  school,  losing 
more,  it   may  be,  by  the   change  of  books  and  system,  than  they 
gain  by  passing  even  from  a  worse  school  to  a  better.     According 
to  the  report  of  teachers  themselves,  the  average  duration  of  a  boy's 
stay  at  one  school  does  not  exceed  three  years.     These  are  disturbing 
influences,  but  the  aim  and  general  character  of  the  teaching  in  all 
these  schools  is  substantially  the  same.      They  profess  it  their  chief  The  phrase 
object    to   give  ''a  thorough   commercial  education."     If  ever    a  '  ^^'^™^^"*^ 
phrase    can    do   mischief  by   intensifying  an   error  which    lurked  its  two'''° 
vaguely  in  the  mind  till  words  gave   it  a  definite  shape  and  confi-  meanings. 
dence  in  itself,  the  phrase  '  commercial  education  '  may  be  thought  to 
have  done  it. 

There  are  two  different  senses  in  which  it  may  be  taken.  It  may 
mean  the  education  best  suited  for  a  man  who  is  to  live  by  com- 
merce, that  is  to  say,  one  whose  schooling  (according  to  Man- 
chester custom)  ends  at  15  or  16;  the  education  which  shall  leave 
him  at  that  age  in  the  completest  state  of  preparation  lor  active 
mercantile  life,  with  his  faculties  trained,  his  tastes  cultivated,  his 
moral  and  social  feelings  strengthened  and  wisely  directed  to 
the  right  objects.  Or  it  may  mean  the  education  which  is  most 
likely  to  give  him  an  immediate  success  in  trade,  i.e.,  which 
will  enable  him  to  get  money  most  quickly.  In  either  sense 
the  phrase  has  a  rational  meaning;  it  is  from  the  confusion  of  thft 
two  that  so  much  mischief  has  arisen.  Parents  who,  if  the  question 
were  put  to  them,  would  prefer  to  choose  the  former,  practically  follow 
the  latter.  The  schoolmaster,  whose  zeal  and  sense  of  duty  would 
lead  him  to  strive  to  carry  out  the  wider  and  more  liberal  view, 
finds  his  interest  driving  him  into  the  more  narrow  and  selfish  one. 
In  practice  lie  makes  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two.  The 
subjects  which  tradition  has  established  as  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion are  not  wholly  discarded,  but  being  supposed  to  be  of  little 
practical  use,  they  are  taugiit  in  a  languid,  careless  way.  Both  boy 
and  teacher  are  aware  that  the  parent  neither  knows  nor  cares  what 

3  A  2 
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progress  is  made  in  them :  and  the  strength  of  the  teaching  is 
expended  on  the  commercial  subjects,  witli  what  result  it  may  be 
proper  to  state.  I  will  first  take  tiie  case  of  a  merchant  or  well- 
Actual  uature  to-do  shopkeeper,  with  an  income  of  from  700L  a  year  up  to 
and  contents  of  1^500/.  The  son  of  such  an  one,  if  he  is  not  sent  to  a  distant 
cial  education  boarding  school,  has  most  probably  the  following  career  : — When 
(a)  In  its  ^^  ^^^  learnt  his  letters  he  goes   for  a  year  or  two  to  some  small 

preparatory  school,  kept  by  a  lady,  where  he  learns  to  read  correctly, 
to  spell  a  little,  to  say  the  multiplication  table,  and  to  know  tliat 
English  grammar  has  four  part<,  orthogra])hy,  etymology,  syntax, 
and  prosody.  At  nine  his  father  takes  him  to  a  boys'  school  in  the 
neighbourhood;  the  headmaster  receives  him,  and  places  him  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  if  it  be  a  big  school,  and  in  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  room,  if  it  be  a  small  one,  under  the  charge  of  an 
assistant.  The  assistant  is  possibly  ignorant,  and  probably  a  dull 
and  unskilful  teacher.  He  has  little  interest  in  the  progress  of  his 
pupils,  being  a  hireling,  and  knowing  that  if  their  performances 
redound  to  anyone's  credit,  it  will  not  be  to  his.  Moreover,  as  he 
takes  them  (usually,  though  not  quite  invariably)  in  all  branches  of 
instruction,  any  special  gift  that  he  may  have  for  teaching  one 
brancli  goes  for  little.  At  first  the  boy  is  taught  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  grammai",  arithmetic;  then  geography  is  added, 
then  history  ;  in  the  course  of  another  year  French,  and  possibly 
Latin;  by  the  time  he  is  13,  Euclid,  algebra,  and  it  may  even  be 
some  little  German  and  drawing.  These  subjects,  to  tiie  number 
of  a  dozen  or  more,  are  worked  in  by  means  of  an  elaborate  time 
table,  according  to  which  five  hours  a  week  are  spent  on  one 
subject,  let  us  say  arithmetic;  four  on  another — writing;  three 
on  others —  French,  geography,  mathematics  ;  two  on  others — Latin, 
history,  dictation ;  one  on  English  composition,  German,  and 
drawing,  or  on  some  branch  of  natural  science.  If  the  boy  stays 
long  enough  at  the  school  he  passes  in  time,  perhaps  v,'hen  he  is  13 
or  M,  from  a.ssistants  up  to  the  head  master,  and  then  his  horizon 
grows  brighter.  The  head  masters  of  some  six  or  seven  of  these 
schools  are  able  and  painstaking  men,  and  inider  them  the  boy, 
nov/  in  some  measure  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of  his  time  table, 
and  allowed  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  a  few  subjects,  may 
make  good  progress  in  mathematics  or  Latin.  But  not  one-eighth 
part  of  the  whole  number  remain  to  this  stage,  and  even  those  who  do 
have  in  the  previous  weary  years  under  the  handling  of  the  assistants 
suffered  evils  and  contracted  habits  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  cure.* 
The  desire  for  knowledge,  which  is  surely  when  properly  fostered 
a  strong  oassion  in  the  minds  of  most  children,  even  those  whose 
volatility  makes  them  troublesome  to  deal  with,  has  been  checked 
by  the  listless  monotony  of  the  teaching,  and  has  found  no  extra- 
neous stimulus  to  take  its  place.     The  classes  are  too  small  to  rouse 

*  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  speak  of  every  school,  since,  as  has  been  said 
already  (p.  5.51),  some  two  or  tliree  of  the  Manchester  private  schools  which  I  visited 
were  conducted  by  really  able  and  philosophical  teachers  and  seemed  to  deserve  higli  com- 
mendation in  many  points.  Even  in  them,  however,  faults  similar  in  kind  as  those 
mentioned  above  might  be  discerned,  faults  which  were  no  doubt  due  not  to  the  men,  but 
to  their  position. 
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emulation,  or  that  other  and  better  feelinir  whicli  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  emulation,  the  sympathy  of  numbers.  At  home  there 
has  been  Httle  to  rouse  or  encourage  the  boy's  diligence.  The 
father  is  away  at  business  all  day,  and  sees  him  only  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  evening.  He  may  sometimes  glance  through  the  lately 
finished  copybook,  or  perhaps  give  him  a  sum  to  do,  or  ask  where 
Pernambuco  is.  "  What,  you  don't  know  this,  and  I  pay  three 
guineas  every  quarter  to  Mr.  Smith  for  teaching  you  it."  In  his  other 
studies  h.e  shows  no  interest;  it  is  well  if  he  does  not  openly  sneer 
at  his  Latin  and  Euclid,  and  threaten  to  forbid  him  to  work  any 
longer  at  them,  a  threat  which  it  may  be  supposed  is  seldom  heard 
with  alarm. 

Then  at  1  5  tlie  father  declares  he  will  wait  no  longer.  A  place 
has  been  found  in  a  warehouse,  and  the  merchant  doubts  whether 
the  boy  is  not  already  too  old  to  rough  it  as  a  boy  ought,  to 
run  errands,  carry  letters  to  the  post,  and  make  himself  generally 
useful  at  the  beck  of  others.  Tlie  father  is  not  a  rich  man,  and 
began  life  himself  even  younger.  Education  is  all  very  well,  but 
his  sons  must  learn  to  look  out  for  themselves.  Thus  tlie  hoy  goes 
and  leaves  most  of  what  he  learnt  behind  him.  Tie  is  a  pretty  good 
arithmetician,  so  long  as  he  knows  which  of  iiis  rules  to  apply  to  a 
sum,  and  is  not  required  to  think  about  its  meaning.  He  spells 
sufficiently  well,  and  writes  neatly,  seldom  quickly  ;  he  knows  some 
English  history  and  geography,  and  can  translate  an  ordinary 
French  book  with  tolerable  ease,  although  he  cannot  write  a  letter 
in  French,  much  less  speak  it.*  His  Latin  has  probably  done  him 
good,  but  it  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  translate  at 
sight  an  easy  piece  of  Cicero.  Mathematics  have  taken  no  hold  on 
liis  mind  at  all.  He  is  in  most  cases,  although  not  in  all,  ignorant 
of  natural  history  and  natural  science. 

This  is  tlic  result  in  the  more  expensive  schools,  where  a  boy  re-  {b)  In  its 
mains,  on  the  avei-age,  until  he  is  15.  But  these  schools  educate  per-  louver  form. 
haps  only  one-fifth  or  so  of  the  middle-class  population  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  education  of  the  other  four-fifths  is  therefore  much 
more  limited.  If  the  warehouseman  with  a  salary  of  200/.  per 
annum  sends  his  son  to  a  National  or  Briti'^h  school,  he  probably 
learns  nothing  but  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  little 
English  grammar  and  geography.  If  he  goes  to  one  of  the  cheap 
private  schools  that  abound  in  the  less  genteel  suburbs,  schools 
charging  from  ol.  to  6/.  annually,  the  instruction  he  receives  is 
nominally  wider  in  its  compass,  but  really  not  more  thorough  in  its 
substance.  There  he  learns  no  Latin,  no  mathematics,  little 
or  no  French,  no  natural  science,  no  English  composition,  no 
drawing.  He  is  not  to  so  great  an  extent  taught  by  assistants,  but 
he  is  taught  by  a  head  master  who  has  seldom  any  competence  for 
liis  work,  cither  in  point  of  knowledge  or  of  talent.  Coming  from 
such  a  school  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  the  boy  will  have  done  well 
if  he  can  write  a    letter    of  three  pages  with  only  six  blunders 

*  In  one  of  the  bust  private  schools  which  I  visited  I  found  that  tiic  hif^hcst  class  had 
been  at  French  for  three  jears;  and  hid  for  the  sake  of  it  almost  entirely  neglected 
matiierratics  and  Latin.  Yet,  wlien  I  proposed  that  tliey  should  j^ivo  some  sniaH 
specimen  of  their  powers  of  composing  in  Freiicli,  the  lieadniastcr  said  it  would  be  cjuite 
useless  for  them  to  try  to  do  so. 
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pline than  in 
point  of 
knowledge. 


The  Grammar 
school. 


Spelling,  if  his   arithmetic   goes   as  far  as   fractions  and  compound 
proportion,  if  he  can  repeat  the  capitals  of  European  countries  and 
English  counties,  if  he  knows  the  difference  between  a  common  and 
a  proper  noun,  between  Magna  Ciiarta  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
It  is  not,  however,   in   respect  of  what  he  knows,  or  does  not 
know,  that  the  chief  defect  lies,  it  is  rather  in  the  condition  of  his 
mind.      He   has  been   taught  a  certain  number  of  facts  and  rules, 
not  the  relations  of  the  facts  nor  the  meaning  of  the  rules.     Little 
or  nothing  has  been   done  to    give   him   the   power    of  applying 
principles,  of  grasping  distinctions,  of  fixing  his  attention  upon  any 
one  subject.      His  judgment  has  not  been  strengthened,  nor  has  the 
habit  been  formed  in  him  of  seeking  for  a  reason  in  the  facts  he 
observes.      His  attention  has  never  been  called  to  the  natural  laws 
under  which  he  must  live  in  the  world.     What  is  perhaps  worse,  he 
has  not  been  made  to  like  any  subject.      His  interests,  if  he  have 
any,  are  dormant:  he  is  sent  out  into  life  at  an  age  when  education 
must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  without  any  desire  to  preserve  and 
extend  his  knowledge.     To  give  this  training  and  implant  these 
tastes   is   hard  enough,  and  no  one  who  knows  boys  v/ill  be  sur- 
prised  by  frequent   disappointments.      But    an    education    which 
never    makes    the    attempt    stands   self-condemned.      The    cheap 
schools,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  do  not  make  the  attempt.     The 
more  expensive  ones  sometimes  do,  but  their  teaching  staff  is  not 
strong  enough,  and  the  support  of  parents  not  assured  enough,  to 
make  the  attempt  vigorous  or  the  results  often  successful. 

Unlike  in  many  respects  to  the  private  schools,  and  needing 
special  mention  because  it  represents  a  different  type  of  education, 
is  the  Grammar  school.  It  enjoys  a  traditional  respect  as  the 
school  of  the  town,  dating  from  times  before  the  Reformation,  and 
connected  with  that  ancient  collegiate  foundation  out  of  which  the 
modern  cathedral  chapter  has  been  created.  Being  a  free  school, 
it  is  used  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  Some  come  to  it  from  the 
Government  schools  for  the  sake  of  cheapness;  many  of  the  wealthier 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  and  ;  pecially  the  professional  men  of 
the  city,  value  the  excellent  classical  teaching  whicii  it  supplies,  and 
are  attracted  by  the  exhibitions  to  me  universities  which  are  open 
to  its  scholars.  These  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its 
foundation,  have  made  its  system  at  all  times  mainly  classical ; 
boys  tlierefore  who  leave  it,  as  many  do,  at  15  or  16,  have  had  a 
much  more  thorough  linguistic  training,  and  a  less  practically  com- 
mercial one,  than  the  better  private  schools  would  have  given 
them.  Hence  there  is  a  notion  in  Manchester  that  while  the 
Grammar  school  is  the  right  place  for  a  boy  going  to  the  universi- 
ties, a  boy  intended  for  business  had  better  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
private  schools.  This  notion  seemed  to  me  so  far  well  founded 
that  I  could  not  doubt  but  what  the  Grammar  school  teaching 
might  be  much  improved,  especially  in  the  lower  forms,  by  in- 
creasing the  staff  of  masters,  and  offering  somewhat  higher  salaries. 
To  accomplish  this,  fees  must  be  imposed,  as  the  endowment  is 
diminishing.  The  feoffees  have  therefore  applied  to  Chancery  for 
a  new  scheme,  pending  whose  settlement  it  is  needless  to  discuss 
the   matter   further.     I   will    onlv  add  that  the    Grammar   school 
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holds,  and  ought  to  continue  to  hold,  a  most  important  place  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  town,  as  the  chief  organ  of  classical 
and  mathematical  training,  and  as  the  only  school  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  which  maintains  a  constant  connexion  with  the 
universities.  Under  a  well-framed  constitution,  which  should 
enable  it  to  be  an  efficient  commercial  as  well  as  classical  school, 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  which  could  be  fixed  to  its  possible 
increase  and  prosperity. 

The  third  institution  is  one  which,  although  not  falling  directly  The  Owens 
within  the  province  of  the  Commission,  plays  too  important  a  part  "*^^^S®- 
in  the  educational  machinery,  not  of  Manchester  merely,  but  of  all 
Lancashire,  for   an  account  of  it  to  be  omitted  here.     This  is  the 
Owens    College,   founded  in   a.d.    1845  by   Mr.   John   Owens  of 
Manchester,  and  opened   in   1851.     The   number  of  its  students 
has   gone    on    steadily    tiiough    slowly    increasing    (from    62   day 
students    in    1851-52,    to    128   in    1864-65;    from    28   evening 
students  in   1852-53,  to  313  in  1864-65),  and  has  been  fortunate 
in    obtaining  the    services  of  many    eminent  men    as    professors. 
It   is   affiliated  to  the  University  of   London,  through   whose  ex- 
aminations   its    students    may    obtain    degrees,    and    is     in    other 
respects    organized    somewhat    after    the    fashion    of   the    Scotch 
universities,    having    a    principal    and    nine    professors,     teaching 
classics,  mathematics,    natural  philosophy,   chemistry,  natural  his- 
tory,   history    and     English    literature,    mental    philosophy    and 
political     economy,    jurisprudence,     oriental     and    modern     lan- 
guages.    As   day   and   evening  classes  are  held  in  these  subjects, 
and  periodical    examinations    conducted    both  by    the    professors 
themselves   and   by   the    University  of  London  degree  examiners, 
it  may  be    easily   seen  that    Manchester  people  enjoy  opportunities 
of  obtaining:  the    higher    education    for    their    sons,    and    of  thus 
filling  up  what  may  have  been  lacking  to  a  short  school  training, 
such  as  are  scarcely    to  be  found  elsewhere  in    England,    at  any 
rate    out    of  tlie    metropolis.      The    excellence    of   the    education 
actually  given   is  proved  not  only  by  the  names  of  the  professors, 
but  by  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  by  the 
honours  which  they  have  taken  in  the  London  University  examina- 
tions.*    1  was  assured  on  all  hands  in  Manchester  that  there  was  a 
growing  interest  felt  in   the  wclHire  of  the  college,  and  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  it  conferred  on  the  city.    Never- 
theless   the    result    falls    short    of  what    might    have  been  hoped. 
Looking    at   the  population   of  Manchester   and  the  surrounding 
district   on    the   one   hand,  and  at  the   extreme  cheapness  of  the 
fees  (16^.  165.  for  the  complete  year's  course,  or,  if  separate  classes 
are  taken  from    1/,  1 15.  Qd.  to  4/.  4.9.  each)  on   the  other,    Owens 
College   ought  to  have  400  or  500   day  students  instead  of   130. 
The  causes  of  the  apathy  are  unfortunately  too  plain.     The  same  Difficulties 
eager   liaste  to   be  started   in   business  winch   makes  a  parent  cut  ,^^^JJ^^^^  ^^ 
short  the  school  years  of  liis  children,  makes  him  averse  to  let  them 


labours. 


*  In  chcmistrj',  for  example,  11  candidates  from  Owens  Colle^je  have  since  1857 
gained  lionoiirs  (excliidinfr  those  granted  for  medical  deprrees)  ;  while  from  I'liivorsity 
College,  London,  only  11,  from  Kind's  College  only  7  have  done  so  in  the  same  period. 
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spend  a  year  or  two  after  leaving  school,  in  further  study.  The 
merchants  themselves  either  cannot  or  do  not  sec  fit  to  make 
arrangements  to  enable  their  young  men  to  take  even  an  hour 
from  business  to  attend  the  classes.  Those  wealthier  people  who 
can  afford  to  let  their  sons  stay  longer  from  work  think  an  educa- 
tion in  INIancbester  not  sufficiently  genteel,  and  prefer  to  keep  the 
boy  till  18  at  one  of  the  large  public  schools  of  the  south  learning 
classics,  or  more  probably  cricket,  when  they  might  find  at  their 
own  doors  what  would,  intellectually  at  least,  do  more  to  make  him 
a  useful  and  cultivated  man.  Then  the  buildings  of  the  college 
are  in  every  way  unsuited  to  its  need,  they  stand  in  one  of  the 
Unsuitable  most  obscure  parts  of  the  city,  and  consist  of  small  rooms  in  a 
buildings,  private  house,  roughly  adapted   to  their  present  purpose.     Lying 

.  thus  out  of  sight,  the  college  has  in  a  manner  been  out  of  mind 
also.  I  found  people  in  Manchester  v/ho  did  not  so  much  as  know 
of  its  existence,  while  in  some  quarters  its  very  newness  and  its  un- 
sectarian  character  seem  to  have  created  against  it  an  unworthy 
and  groundless  prejudice. 

These  disadvantages  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
limited  measure  of  success  which  it  has  hitherto  attained.  Others, 
however,  exist  which  will  be  felt  even  more  than  now  when  its 
operations  come  to  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale.  Although  in- 
stituted to  give  an  university  education,  it  is  (in  its  junior  classes) 
practically  to  some  extent  a  school  also.  Students  may  be 
admitted  at  14,  and  many  do  come  at  15  or  16.  The  average 
age  of  day  students  during  the  three  sessions  1862-65  was 
16"73.*  This  need  not  in  itself  prevent  them  from  benefiting 
by  the  higher  and  freer  teaching  which  it  is  the  function  of  a 
professor,  as  distinguished  from  a  schoolmaster,  to  give;  there 
are  indeed  many  persons  who  think  it  would  be  well  if  people 
entered  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  year  or  two  younger  than  they 
Defective  pre-  do  now.  But  the  Owens  College  entrants  are  for  the  most  part 
paration  of  the  ^^j,^  j}j  pj-epared.  They  enrol  themselves  under  the  professor  of 
classics,  knowing  little  Latin  and  no  Greek.  They  prepare  to 
study  mathematics  when  they  have  learnt  no  Euclid,  or  something 
which  is  worse  than  nothing,  and  can  scarcely  work  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic ;  some  of  them  enter  the  class  of  English  litera- 
ture unable  to  spell.  An  entrance  examination  would  no  doubt 
be  the  fitting  remedy,  but  while  the  schools  continue  so  ineffi- 
'i  cientas  they  are  now  this  might  press  hardly  upon  the  candidates, 
'  and  would  seriously  diminish  the  number  of  students  in  tne  classes. 
■'  Further,  while  Ov/ens  College  is  to  some  extent  a  school,  it  is  a 
scnooi  without  the  means  which  other  schools  have  of  providing 
properly  for  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  pupils.  The  pro- 
fessors have  no  assistants  to  bring  up  the  laggards  of  a  class, 
or  aid  them  in  correcting  the  exercises  done.  They  cannot 
oblige  a  student  to  do  any  of  the  work  of  the  class;  nor  would 
they  be  able  to  enforce  regular  attendance  and  the  maintenance 
of  good  ox'der  otherwise  than  by  threatening  to  exclude  the 
offender  from  the  class.  It  is  not  indeed  desirable  that  in  such 
an  institution,  and  among  young  men  who  ought  to  have  reached 

*  The  average  age  seems  to  be  rising  :  in  the  session  18C6-67  it  was  about  17'5. 
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years  of  discretion,  there  should  be  any  system  of  school  punish- 
ments. And  the  conduct  of  the  students  is  described  by  the 
principal  as  being  for  the  most  part  exemplary.  But  if  certi- 
ficates of  attendance,  proficiency,  and  good  conduct  were  regu- 
larly granted,  and  carried  with  them,  as  they  do  in  the  Scotch 
imiversities,  substantial  advantages — as  a  qualification  for  London 
University  degrees  and  otherwise — the  professor  would  have  a  hold 
over  his  students  which  he  now  wants,  and  the  college  as  a  whole 
would  be  correspondingly  raised  in  public  estimation. 

These  difficulties  and  defects  it  is,  1  need  hardly  say,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  professors  and  trustees  of  the  college  to  remedy — they 
must  be  aided  in  some  points  by  the  State,  and  in  others  by  the 
subscriptions  and  the  sympathy  of  Lancashire  people.  IVloney 
is  needed  to  erect  suitable  lecture  and  examination  rooms; 
a  provision  is  needed  for  the  case  of  students  who,  coming  from 
a  distance,  may  desire  to  board  and  lodge  close  to  the  college; 
above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  merchants  and  manufiicturers 
should  better  appreciate  the  value  of  a  scientific  and  literary  culture, 
and  should  insist  less  rigidly  on  having  boys  sent  to  warehouses  and 
offices  at  15  years  of  age.*  Owens  College  has  already,  even  under 
the  disadvantages  described,  done  a  great  deal  of  useful  work  ;  re- 
pairing in  the  case  of  some  persons  the  defects  of  school  training, 
jrivinfT  to  others  a  course  of  general  instruction  in  the  hio;her  sub- 
jects  which  fits  them  for  the  liberal  professions ;  above  all,  teachmg 
science  in  a  thoroughly  philosophical  way  to  persons  who  are  to  use 
it  for  practical  purposes  in  their  after  life.  With  these  disadvantages 
removed,  with  more  imposing  and  commodious  buildings,  a  supply  of 
better  prepared  canditlates,  a  more  assured  public  position  and  re- 
putation, it  will  be  able  to  confer  benefits  greater  than  can  easily 
be  described  upon  the  education  not  of  Manchester  only,  but  of  the 
whole  manufacturing  districts  in  Lancashire, Yorkshire,andChcshire^f 

General  Estimate  of  the  Condition  of  Education  in  Manchester. 

Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up.  The  higher  education  in  Manciiester, 
the  education  of  culture  and  expansion,  the  educ;ition  which  befits 
a  mind  reaching  maturity,  exists  in  the  Owens  College,  is  in 
some  measure  already  appreciated,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  and 
more  valued  in  time  to  come.  What  is  commonly  called  a  liberal 
education,  mainly  classical  and  mathematical,  and  intended  to 
prepare  for  the  universities  or  for  the  juolessions,  is  in  a  manner 
represented  by  the  Grammar  School,  and  will  probably  be  suffi- 
ciently provided  by  that  institution  when  its  new  scheme  has  come 
into  operation.  It  is  also  supplied,  though  under  a  different  form, J 
by  some  three  or  four  of  the  best  private  schools.  But  the  third — 
the  practical  or  so-called  connnercial  education,  that  received  by 
boys  who  go  at  14  or  15  into  an  office  or  a  saleroom — is  in  a  state 

*  Several  mcrcliants  of  eminence  said  Uiat  they  believed  some  improvement  might 
already  be  discerned  in  tliis  resjicct,  and  that  they  did  not  douht  the  old  prejudice 
would  in  time  be  greatly  weakened. 

j-  In  the  Appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  letter  from  therrinci])al  of  Owens 
College,  giving  some  account  of  tlie  scheme  which  h;is  been  formed  for  its  extension, 
and  of  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  carry  out  this  scheme. 

J  Boys  remain  a  shorter  time  in  the  private  scliools,  less  prominence  is  given  to 
classics,  and  more  has  been  done  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  science. 
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altogether  lamentable,  and  the  more  lamentable  that  its  defects  are 
not,  like  those  which  may  be  noted  in  the  state  of  the  two  former, 
necessary  defects.  While  the  haste  and  rush  for  wealth  is  what  it  is, 
while  a  father's  first  object  is  to  have  his  son  off  his  hands,  and 
started  on  his  own  line  of  rails  as  soon  as  possible,  one  cannot  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  very  great  demand,  either  for  the  more  rich  and 
varied  culture  of  an  Owens  College  course,  or  for  the  clear  vigorous 
discipline  of  a  classical  and  mathematical  curriculum  lasting  till  17 
or  18.  In  both  these  cases  a  provision  exists;  it  is  the  circum- 
stances of  Manchester  life  that  prevent  it  from  being  properly  used. 
But  in  the  third  case,  and  as  respects  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  the 
middle  class,  it  is  otherwise.  The  time  of  instruction  is  indeed 
unduly  circumscribed;  16,  and  not  14,  should  be  the  limit.  But 
up  to  15  there  is  no  reason  vv^hatever  why  the  education  should  not 
be  good  and  sound  of  its  kind.  That  it  is  bad — that  in  a  higher 
sense,  as  meaning  something  more  than  the  teaching  boys  to  spell 
and  add,  it  is  non-existent,  is  due  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
provision  of  schools.  Those  which  exist  (I  speak  again  of  the 
cheaper  ones,  which  form  of  course  the  large  majority)  are  too 
small,  too  feeble,  and  conducted  by  persons  of  too  little  capacity 
to  enable  them  to  accomplish  one-half  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
for  a  boy  between  8  and  14. 
Complaints  of  That  the  condition  of  these  schools  is  so  unsatisfactory  may 
Manchester  appear  to  you  Strange  and  perhaps  unaccountable.  I  should  not, 
people  respect-  gygj^  after  the  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools, 
ing  the  higher     ,  i  t         -i        •      •        i  i  i       ?• 

deficiencies        have  ventured  to   describe   it   in   these   terms  upon  the  strength  or 

in  existing         my  own    observation    alone ;  for   the  estimate  which  I   formed   of 
schools.  these  schools,  low  as  it  was,  was  far  higher  than   that  which  was 

given  me  by  almost  every  person  whose  opinion  I  inquired.  The 
better  schoolmasters  themselves,  in  some  respects  the  best  informed 
witnesses,  each  of  them  spoke  of  the  education  given  by  the  great  bulk 
of  his  brethren  as  almost  worthless.  The  merchants  declared  that 
they  seldom  got  anyone  to  enter  their  wai'ehouses  who  could  handle 
accounts  with  smartness  and  intelligence,  or  who  had  the  slightest 
power  of  English  composition^  or  whose  intellect  seemed  to  have 
been  sharpened  by  education.  One,  I  remember,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  chief  firms  in  Manchester,  gave  me  an  instance  which  may 
be  worth  repeating.  A  place  in  his  warehouse  was  vacant,  and 
118  candidates  applied  for  it.  Of  these  30  were  selected  to  be 
tested  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Only  four  of  the  30  could  find 
what  1,000  yards  cost  at  Qs.  \0\d.  per  yard,  and  of  these  four  not 
one  did  the  sum  in  the  ordinary  short  way  by  which  a  business 
man  would  do  it.  The  boys  were  mostly  sons  of  people  in  a  good 
position  in  life,  with  incomes  of  400/.  to  800/.  per  annum. 

No  persons  have  better  means  of  knowing  the  capacities  of  young 
men  when  they  leave  school  than  the  professors  at  Owens  College, 
and  they  all  speak  in  the  severest  terms  of  the  wretched  state  of- 
preparation  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  their  students  come  to 
them.  "In  arithmetic,"  said  the  professor  of  mathematics,  "I 
"  seldom  or  never  find  one  who  can  explain  the  reasons  of  the 
"  rules.  They  don't  understand  the  principles  of  decimal  notation, 
*'  they  have  no   notion  what  a  fraction  is,  and  cannot  tell  what  is 
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•'  the  halfof  two-thirds  added  to  three-fourths.  Most  of  those  who 
"  come  have  done  no  Euclid,  and  those  who  have  do  it  very  ill, 
'•  and  seem  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  deductive  reasonintr." 
The  testimony  of  the  other  professors  was  similar.  *'  It  would  be 
'■  better/'  said  they,  "  that  schools  should  not  attempt  to  teach 
'•'  chemistry  and  physics  than  that  they  should  give  the  confused 
"  smattering  which  is  all  we  ever  find  in  our  students.  Even  the 
*'  spelling  is  bad,  so  bad  that  it  is  often  a  task  to  decipher  a 
"  student's  exercise."  Probably  many  of  the  worst  prepared 
young  men  are  from  schools  in  the  minor  Lancashire  towns,  which 
are  as  much  below  the  better  Manchester  schools  as  the  latter  are 
themselves  below  an  ideal  standard.  But  enough  remains  to  show- 
how  great  must  be  the  defects  in  Manchester  herself,  the  rather  as 
the  students  in  Owens  College  are  persons  above  the  average  of 
the  middle  class  in  point  of  intelligence  and  social  standino-.* 

Feeling  anxious  to  approach  the  subject  from  another  side,  I  Results  of 
went,  by  the  kindness  of  the  heads  of  one  of  the  largest  warehouses  inquiries  in  a 
in  Manchester,  through  the  whole  establishment,  inquirino-,  Jn  S^eat  ware- 
company  with  one  of  the  chief  people  in  the  concern,  where  each  of  °^^^" 
the  salesmen  and  clerks  had  been  educated,  how  long  he  had 
remained  at  school,  and  what  he  had  learnt  there.  It  appeared 
that  about  50  per  cent,  came  from  private  schools  in  or  near 
Manchester,  20  per  cent,  from  private  or  endowed  schools  else- 
where, 20  per  cent,  from  Government  (i.e,  National  or  British 
.schools),  and  10  per  cent,  from  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 
The  private  schools  in  which  these  50  per  cent,  had  been  educated 
were  reported  to  have  contained  from  30  to  60  boy.s,  and  had  been 
for  the  most  part  taught  by  one  master  only.  In  one  case  my 
informant  said,  "  We  had  no  cla.sses,  all  the  teaching  was 
individual."  All  insisted  that  their  schoolmaster  was,  or  at  least 
was  supposed  to  be,  a  good  teacher.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  had  left  school  at  or  before  14,  having  had  a 
commercial  education  of  the  most  meagre  kind — reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  flavoured  by  a  little  geography  and  English 
grammar  ;  some  few  added  drawing,  but  it  turned  out  to  have 
been  mere  copying  from  the  flat.  Tliey  liad  (except  of  course 
those  who  had  been  in  Government  schools)  paid  fees  of  from 
21.  to  6/.  per  annum.  To  verify  these  results,  I  afterwards  went 
through  part  of  another  great  warehouse  in  tiie  same  way,  and 
found  that  the  answers  of  the  persons  questioned  witnessed  to  a 
similar  state  of  things,  so  similar,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  calculate  the  proportions  afresh. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  the  warehouse  first  mentioned,  1  may 
add  that  out  of  some  60  or  more  young  and  middle-aged  men, 
only  one  or  two  went  to  the  evening  classes  at  Owens  College, 
and  one  or  two  more  to  science  classes  elsewhere.  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  owing  cither  to  want  of  means  or  want  of  time.  The 
Owens  College  fees  for  evening  classes  are  only  15*.  for  a  course 
of  twenty  lectures,  while,  as  respects  time,  the  heads  of  the  busi- 
ness assured  me  that  hours  of  work  are  now  far  shorter  in 
Manchester  than  they  wcte  some  30  years  ago.  They  added  that 
while  education   had  remained  very  much  at  a  stand-still,  the  zeal 
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and  tastes  of  the  young  men  appeared  to  them  to  liave  declined 
rather  than  improved.  "Music,"  said  they,  "is  a  passion  or  a 
''fashion  in  the  city;  concerts  and  glee  clubs  occupy  the  time 
"  and  thoughts  of  many  of  the  steadier  young  men,  while  the  rest 
"  resort  to  less  innocent  means  of  amusement.  School  seems  to  us 
"  to  have  done  nothing  for  the  boys  whom  we  receive,  in  the  way  of 
"  quickening  their  intelligence,  or  giving  them  interests  above  and 
"  beyond  their  work ;  there  is  not  even  that  acuteness  and  power  of 
"  reasoning  which  are  needed  to  discharge  any  of  the  higher  func- 
"  tions  of  a  warehouseman  with  success,  which  would  enable  him,  for 
"  instance,  when  sent  out  to  buy  to  forecast  the  state  of  trade  for  the 
*'  next  few  months,  and  judge  what  style  of  goods  would  then  be  in 
"  demand,  and  at  what  prices  it  would  be  proper  to  buy  them  now." 

Supposing  these  representations  to  be  correct — and  although 
many  merchants  doubted  whether  any  education  would  make  much 
difference  to  a  boy's  business  capacity,  none  doubted  that  the 
present  education  was  unsatisfactory — the  question  follows,  to 
what  causes  is  the  low  state  of  the  schools  to  be  traced  ?  To  this 
question  the  description  of  the  phenomena  supplies  an  easy  answer. 
Parents  are  indifferent  to  education.  Some  value  it  on  social  grounds, 
and  these  send  their  sons  either  to  the  great  schools  of  the  south,  or 
to  expensive  and  select  private  schools  in  Manchester,  where  the 
fees  paid  are  high  enough  to  make  a  sound  education  possible.  The 
great  bulk  are  not  fastidious  as  to  the  social  character  of  the  school, 
and  are  satisfied  if  it  teaches  the  barest  requisites  for  commercial  life. 
The  demand  is  for  a  bad  article,  and  a  bad  article  is  therefore 
supplied.  This  is  not  so  much  because  the  consumer  could  not  pay  for 
a  better,  as  because  he  does  not  recognize  and  value  a  better  when 
presented  to  him.  The  fees  now  paid  are  not  sufficient  to  remune- 
rate a  good  teacher  employing  a  competent  staff,  and  the  good 
teacher  has  no  certainty  that  his  merits  will  be  appreciated.  If 
therefore  an  able  man  enters  the  profession,  he  starts  a  school 
for  the  children  of  the  upper  middle  class,  and  the  clerks  and 
warehousemen,  who  most  need  education  and  care  least  to  provide 
themselves  with  it,  are  left  to  their  fate. 

There  are  certain  minor  causes  which  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
mentioned.  The  practice  of  sending  boys  to  boarding  schools  at  a 
distance  is  certainly  injurious  to  the  better  class  of  schools  in  Man- 
chestci'.  The  presence  of  such  boys,  being  for  the  most  part  the 
sons  of  the  wealthier  and  more  refined  people,  acts  upon  the  tone 
and  even  the  intelligence  of  a  school,  raises  the  spirits  and  ambition  of 
the  head  master,  and  improves  his  social  position.  Their  absence, 
and  the  belief  that  nothing  he  can  do  is  likely  to  attract  them,  dis- 
courages him.  So,  too,  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  the  use 
of  the  Privy  Council  schools  by  the  poorer  middle  class  depresses 
private  schools  of  the  same  rank.  The  fees  of  these  National  and 
British  schools  are  so  low  {2d.,  3d.,  Ad.,  or  at  most  6d.  per  week)* 
that  those  of  the  private  schools  are  depressed  below  their  proper 
and  reasonable  level.  And  as  the  education  given  in  the  Privy 
Council  schools  includes  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  entering 


*  In  some  few  cases  the  highest  class  pays  Is.,  but  this  is  quite  the  exception. 
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an  office  or  a  warehouse — that  is  to  to  say,  writing  and  accounts — 
the  people,  even  those  who  use  private  schools,  set  up  for  themselves 
a  low  standard  of  education,  and  do  not  support  the  schoolmaster 
who  tries  to  give  them  something  wider  and  better.  Thus  that 
very  restriction  of  the  Government  teaclier's  attention  to  the  ele- 
mentary subjects  which  was  designed  to  make  the  education  of 
the  poor  thorough,  and  extend  it  to  as  great  a  number  as  possible, 
has  incidentally  come  to  injure  the  education  of  those  classes  for 
whom  the  Government  schools  were  never  intended.  Still  these  are 
after  all  minor  causes.  Speaking  generally,  there  can  be  do  doubt 
that  it  is  because  parents  do  not  value  and  cannot  judge  of  a  good 
education  that  education  is  now  so  bad.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  under  the  system  of  private  adventure  schools  things  will  grow- 
better. 

An    examination    of  the   evil    leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  Possible 
of  possible  remedies.      As    to   what    the    chief  remedy  should  be,  remedies. 
I  found  a  pretty  general  concurrence   of  opinion   in  Manchester. 
Since  the  people  will  not    go  to   look    for  a  good   education,    it  is  Chief  remedy 
necessary  that  some   public  body,    either  the  State  or  an  indepen-  suggested. 
dent  organization  of  influential  men,  should  set  it  before  them  and  I'ublic  inter- 
guarantee  its  goodness.     That  is  to  say,  one  or  more  cheap  schools  si*|ppiTKprt 
ought  to  be   founded   on  a  great  scale,    and  placed  under  public  schools. 
management,  offering  to  the  commercial  class,  at  prices   not  much 
higher  than  they  now  pay,  an  education  wider  and  more  thorough 
than  they  now  receive. 

The  characteristic   points  of  such  a  school  would  seem  to  be  the 
following  : — * 

1.  As  respects  Fees. —  For  less  than  4/.  per  annum  people  agree  Nature  of  the 
in  holding  it  impossible   to  give  sound   teaching,  even  of  the  plain  ^'^.^o^^^  re- 
English  branches.!     It  is  so  important  to  have  good  teachers,  even 

for  the  youngest  boys,  and  at  present  so  difficult  to  procure  them, 
that  one  may  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  fix  5/,  or 
6/.  as  the  minimum  charge.  From  this  tlie  fees  might  rise,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pupil  or  the  subjects  taught,  up  to  S/.  or  ]0/. 

2.  As  respects  the  substance  of  the  Education  to  be  given. — The 
course  of  instruction  should  profess  to  be  niainly  commercial;  that 
is  to  say,  arithmetic,  leading  up  to  algebra,  together  with  English 
grammar  and  composition,  should  be  made  the  centre  and  back- 
bone of  the  teaching.  But  it  would  certainly  be  proper  to  have 
Latin  regularly  taught,  although,  it  need  not  be  made  compulsory,  and 
iind  better  be  handled  in  a  somewhat  different  and  more  rough  and 
ready  fashion  than  that  which  prevails  now.  Regular  provision 
might  also  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  as  well 
on  the  ground  of  its  educational  value,  as  of  its  practical  utilities  for 
various  trades  and  manufactures.  In  a  school  of  500  boys  or  more, 
it  v.'ould  be  easy  to  make   such   teaching  efficient,  and  to  give  boys 

*  It  seems  best  for  the  sake  of  clearness  t'lTnentioii  essentials  only,  ai:d  not  to  discuss 
the  many  modifications  of  detail  which  migiit  be  suggested  upon  such  a  plan  as  that 
iiketchcd  out. 

t  The  ease  of  tlie  Liverpool  Institute  school,  to  be  afterwards  described,  goes  to 
prove  that  a  good  education  cannot  be  given  in  a  self-supporting  institution  at  4/.  a 
year. 
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who  showed  special  aptitude  for  any  one  branch  of  study  the  oppor- 
unity  of  following  it  out  to  good  purpose. 

3,  As  respects  Organization. —  It  would  apparently  be  better  to 
have  such  a  school  organized  according  to  departments  rather  than 
on  the  usual  system  of  forms.  Each  department — that  of  arithmetic 
and  mathematics,  for  instance,  those  of  classics,  history,  and  geo- 
graphy, modern  languages,  natural  science — would  be  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  single  master,  selected  for  his  special  qualifications, 
empowered  to  choose  his  assistant  masters,  and  held  responsible  for 
the  good  teaching  of  that  particular  subject  throughout  the  school.* 
At  least  these  heads  of  departments,  and  possibly,  as  in  the  Liver- 
pool College,  every  teacher  throughout  the  school,  should  be  paid 
not  by  a  fixed  salary  but  by  a  share,  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  importance  of  his  place,  in  the  profits  of  the  concern. 

4.  As  respects  Government. — The  trustees  or  managing  committee 
ought  apparently  to  include  two  classes  of  persons.  Some  would, 
of  course,  be  men  of  high  education  and  holding  positions  of 
influence  in  the  town,  men  whose  names,  like  those  of  the 
grammar  school  trustees,  command  respect  and  inspire  confi- 
dence. But  as  such  men  usually  send  their  sons  to  school  in 
the  south  of  England,  it  would  be  well  to  associate  with  them 
a  certain  number  of  other  citizens  who  ai'e  likely  to  use  the 
school  for  their  own  children — persons  who  can  understand  and 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  commercial  community.  The  presence 
of  this  latter  element  in  the  governing  or  managing  body  seems 
necessary  to  keep  the  school  in  harmony  with  the  bulk  of  the 
townspeople,  and  give  them  an  interest  in  it,  as  that  of  the  former 
is  needed  to  restrain  petty  criticism  and  secure  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  head  master. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  in  such  a  city  as  Man- 
chester it  would  be  of  no  use  to  start  such  a  school,  save  upon  a 
perfectly  unsectarian  basis.  There  are,  of  course,  persons  who 
believe — or  profess  to  believe — that  unsectarianism  is  the  same 
thing  as  irreligion.     But  this  is  not  the   belief  of  the  Manchester 

Passing  over  many  minor  points  of  organization,  it  may  be 
well  to  endeavour  to  indicate  briefly  what  good  results  might  be 
hoped  for  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  (or,  if 
necessary,  of  more  than  one)  in  Manchester: — 

(1.)  ii  might  be  expected  to  draw  many  children  from  the  "  cheap 
and  nasty  "  private  adventure  schools,  and  to  give  them  an  education 
more  comprehensive  and  more  thorough  than  they  now  receive. 
More  comprehensive,  because  being  in  a  school  where  the  elemen- 
tary subjects  led  naturally    up   to    the   higher   ones,   the  parents, 

*  The  grounds  which  make  this  arrangement  seem  preferable  particularly  in  the 
case  of  very  large  schools,  to  that  which  is  now  usually  to  be  found,  have  been  already 
stated  (p.   668). 

f  After  conversing  on  the  matter  with  a  great  number  of  persons,  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  while  there  is  a  small  party  which  desires  distinctively  Church  of  England 
schools  and  Nonconformist  schools,  and  a  somewhat  larger  party  which  desires  purely 
secular  schools,  the  great  bulk  of  the  laity  wish  religion  to  be  recognized  in  a  school, 
but  the  school  itself  to  be  considered  undenominational. 
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however  little  they  value  the  latter  subjects,  would  not  go  out  of  their 
way  to  forbid  the  children  to  enter  on  them.  Many  a  boy  who 
now  learns  nothing  but  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
and  leaves  school  at  13,  would  add  a  year  to  his  education,  take  the 
rudiments  of  French  and  mathematics,  and  acquire  some  intelligent 
knowledge  of  history.  More  thorough,  because  the  economy  of 
labour  in  a  large  school  would  make  it  possible  to  supply,  at  a  charge 
little  higher  than  what  is  now  made  by  the  minor  private  school- 
masters, teaching  incomparably  better  than  that  of  the  small  school. 

(2.)  Many  parents  who  now  send  their  sons  to  cheap  boarding 
schools  would  cease  to  do  so.  No  day  school  can  be  so  bad  as  a 
bad  boarding  school,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
at  present  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cheaper,  and  a  few  even 
of  the  more  expensive,  boarding  schools  corrupt  a  boy's  morals, 
while  they  neglect  his  intelligence. 

(3.)  Those  cheap  private  adventure  schools  which  were  not 
extinguished  would  be  improved  by  the  example  and  the  rivalry  of 
a  great  institution  maintaining  an  educational  standard  higher  than 
the  present  one.  Some  few  of  these  private  schoolmasters  are  now 
doing  their  work  well  under  great  disadvantages,*  and  although 
experience  shows  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  the  welfare  of  education 
to  the  chance  of  their  presence  in  any  given  locality  at  any  given 
time,  still  no  one  can  desire  that  they  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
field.  The  example  of  Liverpool  seems  to  prove  that  this  need  not 
be  feared. 

(4.)  In  such  a  school  good  teaching  could  not  fail  to  elicit  the 
talents  of  many  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  straight  to 
business  at  13  or  14,  and  to  induce  both  them  and  their  parents  to 
desire  a  more  complete  literary  or  scientific  course.  Some  of  these 
could  no  doubt  afford  to  pursue  it  at  their  own  cost;  for  the  case 
of  others  it  would  be  easy  to  make  provision  by  means  of  school 
scholarships  or  the  offer  of  a  free  education.  And  in  this  way  a 
great  commercial  school  might  become  a  feeder  to  the  Grammar 
School  and  to  Owens  College,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  to  its  own.  For  there  is  no  such  powerful 
stimulus  to  boys,  even  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  school,  as  the 
prospect  of  promotion,  and  the  knowledge  that  promotion  may 
open  a  career  extending  beyond  the  school  into  their  future  life. 

The  foundation  of  cheap  and  large  schools  for  the  commercial  Functions  of 
class,  although  by  itself  a  useful   and   indeed  necessary  measure  of  *^^^^^^^^'" 
educational   reform,  would    become    the  source  of   much  greater  comprehensive 
good  if  carried  out  in    connexion   with  those  two  other  projects  of  scheme  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made — the   reorganization  of  the  ♦J'liication  for 
Grammar  School  and  the  extension  of  Owens  College.     A  popu- 

*  One  such  school  has  already  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  private  schools(p.  556); 
its  owner  was  a  vigorous  man  who  would  liave  maintained  himself  against  the  competition 
of  a  great  school  charging  fees  the  same  as  his  own.  In  fact  he  agreed  that  something 
of  the  kind  was  much  wanted.  There  is  another  in  Manchester,  whicli  I  have  already 
mentioned,  as  it  lias  a  quasi-public  character — tiie  "Manchester  Commercial  Schools" 
in  StretCord  New  Iload  ;  it  is  doing  good  in  the  neighbourliood  (altlioiiirh  some  of 
the  teaching  is  not  what  it  should  be),  and  ought  not  to  fear  the  establishment  of  a 
new  school  on  a  grander  scale. 
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]ation  so  large  as  that  of  Manchester  and  her  neiglibovn-hood  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  one  great  day  school  with  a 
complete  classical  and  mathematical  curriculum,  such  as  may 
prepare  boys  to  compete  for  scholarsliips  at  the  universities  or  for 
appointments  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Such  a  place  the 
Grammar  School  seems  to  be  called  upon  and  fitted  by  its  tradi- 
tions, its  endowment,  and  its  lately  regained  reputation  to 
occupy.  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  ■  procure  a  teachin<>;  staff 
adequate  to  the  work,  fees  must  be  imposed;  but  if,  as  the  scheme 
of  the  feoffees  proposes,  a  large  number  of  free  places  are  reserved 
for  deserving  candidates,  this  need  not  make  it  any  less  useful  to 
the  poor,  while  to  other  classes  the  gain  will  be  clear.  Under  a 
management  as  able  and  vigorous  as  that  of  its  present  head 
master,  it  might  then  become  not  only  the  natural  place  of  educa- 
tion for  those  whose  parents  design  them  for  the  learned  professions, 
but  a  sort  of  central  or  metropolitan  school  for  tl)e  commercial 
schools  of  the  city  and  the  minor  grammar  schools  of  the  surround- 
ing district. 

As  regards  Owens  College,  I  have  already  attempted  to  show 
how  closely  its  efficiency  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  schools  by 
which  it  is  fed.  The  bad  state  of  preparation  in  which  boys  are 
now  sent  up  to  enter,  forces  the  professors  to  expend  half  their 
time  and  energies  upon  mere  drill  work.  An  improvement  in  the 
Lancashire  schools,  while  it  would  before  long  increase  the  number 
of  the  students  in  Owens  College,  and  by  consequence  its  income 
and  reputation,  would  also  enable  the  professors  to  make  the  place 
more  of  a  collcfje  and  less  of  a  school.  Presuming  in  their  hearers 
that  thorough  elementary  training,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
profit  by  lectures,  they  would  be  able  to  effect  much  more  than  can 
now  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  enlarging  their  knowledge  and 
stimulating  their  intellectual  interests.  And  this  increased  activity 
and  influence  of  Owens  College  would  eventually  react  upon  the 
schools  themselves,  promoting  the  demand  for  a  superior  education, 
and  giving  a  larger  supply  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  teachers. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  your  notice  that  nothing  has  been  as 
yet  said  of  one  great  department  of  the  educational  phenomena  of 
Manchester — the  condition  of  the  poor.  Over  against  the  fact  on 
which  I  have  already  dwelt — the  use  of  the  Government  schools  by 
a  class  for  whom  they  were  not  intended — must  bo  set  another  fact, 
that  the  Government  schools  are  not  used  by  the  class  for  whom, 
more  perhaps  than  for  any  other,  they  were  intended — the  indigent, 
the  idle,  the  improvident.  No  one  doubts  the  immense  services 
which  the  Privy  Council  system  has  rendered.  But  these  services 
have  chiefly  consisted,  according  to  my  Lancashire  informants,  in 
the  giving  of  a  sounder  instruction  to  persons  who  previously  got 
some  sort  of  instruction — in  tlie  substitution  of  good  elementary 
schools  for  the  dame's  school  in  the  country  and  the  lowest  class  of 
private  adventure  school  in  the  towns.  State  aid  iias  failed  and 
still  fails  to  reach  those  who  never  went  to  school  at  all.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two,  by  the  exertions  of  several  philanthropic 
citizens,  and  chiefly  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Brotherton,  one  of  the 
most  truly  benevolent  and  single-minded  men  whom  Lancashire  has 
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ever  had  to  lament,  people  in  Manchester  have  been  awakened  to 
the  existence  among  them  of  a  vast  mass  of  ignorance  and  misery 
on  which  neither  the  schoolmaster  nor  the  minister  of  religion 
exerts  any  perceptible  influence.  To  set  fully  before  you  the  state 
of  things  disclosed  by  these  recent  inquiries,  I  should  have  to  quote 
almost  in  extenso  the  reports  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
and  the  Education  Aid  Society,  as  well  as  the  letters  ofMr.  Brother- 
ton  and  others  in  the  Manchester  newspapers;  I  will  therefore 
mention  only  one  or  two  of  the  facts  stated  by  them. 

Pauperism  has  greatly  increased.     The  average  poor  rate  during  Increase  of 
the  20  years  from   1820  to    1840  was,   in    the"  township  {i.e.,  the  pauperism, 
central  part  of  the  city)  of  Manchester,   2s.  \ld.  in    the  pound; 
during  the  next  20  years,  1840  to  1860   (when   Lancashire  trade 
was  so  prosperous,  and  before  the  cotton  famine)  it  was  3s.  9|c?. ; 
although    the    rateable    value  of    property  in   the    township    had 
increased  for   more  rapidly  than    its   population.     Education   has 
not  advanced,  but,   if  anything,  declined.     In   1834,  according  to      • 
the  returns  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  967  children  out 
of  every  10,000  persons  in  Manchester  and  Salford  were  at  school ; 
in  1861  only  90S  ;  showing  a  falling  off  of  6-69  per  cent.     Yet  in 
1834    the    Privy   Council  grants  did  not  exist,  nor    had   factory 
schools  and  the  half-time  system  been  introduced.      In  Manchester  Number  of 
and  Salford  there  are,  it  is  estimated,  at  this  moment  not  less  than  childi-en  re- 
97,000  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12,  or  4  and  13,  and  of  ^^^J^^^S  no 
these  less  than  25,000  are  in  Government  schools.     Allowing  for 
some  who   may  be   in   other  elementary  schools  (though  these  are 
but  few),  and  for  those  who  go  to  schools  of  a  higher  social  rank, 
the  fact  remains  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  juvenile  population  are 
not  receiving  education  anyv/here,*     Tiie  causes  of  these  evils  are 
familiar  enough  to  every  one.      Many  of  the  parents  are  too  poor  to 
pay  the  school  fees,  even  of  a  penny  a  week,  in  most    cases  from 
their  own  improvidence  or  vice,  for  there  was  never  a  better  demand 
for  labour   in    Manchester  than  there    is   at  this  moment.     Then 
many  are  sent  to  work    while  still    in    early    childhood,  at  7  or    8 
years  of  age,  for  although  the   Factory  Acts  are  tolerably  well  ob- 
served (whereas  in   the  country  districts  one  finds  the  Mining  Acts 
openly  disregarded),  there  is  in   most  trades  no  restriction  at   all 
upon  the  employment  of  children.     Yet  neither  of  these    prolific 
sources  of  popular  ignorance  is  so  fatal  as  the  stupid   listless  apathy 
of  parents.      There  are   thousands   upon  thousands  of  children  in 
Manchester,   whose   fathers  and   mothers  could  well  afford  to  pay 
2d.  a  week  for  their  schooling,  and  vv'ho  do  not  put  them  to  any 
sort  of  work,  but  let  them  run  wild   about  the  courts   antl  lanes, 
growing  up  to  maturity  in  idleness,  forming  those  restless  reckless 
habits  which  will  make  them  unfit  to  become  skilled  workmen,  or 
learning  vice  from  example,  and  going  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
criminal  class.     So  determined  is  the  resistance  of  these  people  to 

*  This  estimate  is  talcen  from  the  Report  of  tlic  Education  Aid  Society  for  186(). 
As  it  has  been  disputed  it  may  be  well  to  state  another,  possibly  more  correct. 
According  to  this  there  are  82,300  children  wl:o  ought  to  be  at  school  in  Manchester 
and  Salford.  At  present  there  are  but  5"), 000  on  the  books  of  all  schools  (including 
those  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes),  and  the  average  attendance  is  only  38,000. 
a.c.l.  3  U 
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all  the  efforts  of  beiitvolence,  so  sullen  Liieir  indilierence  to  the 
means  of  instruction  already  provided  for  them,  that  1  found  most 
of  those  Manchester  men  who  had  thought  about  tiie  matter,  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  a  system  of  compulsory  education  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Some  were  for  imposing  a  more 
stringent  educational  test  upon  employment,  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  factory  laws  to  other  sorts  of  labour,  and  making  it 
penal  to  employ  any  uneducated  person  of  less  than  a  certain  fixed 
age.  Others  held  that  such  remedies  might  lessen  but  would  not 
remove  the  evil ;  they  advocated  a  system  not  less  universal  nor 
less  rigid  than  the  Prussian,  Both  parties  were,  however,  agreed 
that  the  public  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  horror  and  danger  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  therefore  not  prepared  for  drastic 
remedies.  Hence  they  have,  in  the  first  place,  attempted  to  deal 
v/ith  those  cases  in  which  ignorance  arises  from  poverty  by  the 
institution  of  the  Education  Aid  Society,  whose  agents  visit  from 
house  to  house,  and  pay  the  fees  of  those  children  whom  they  can 
tempt  to  school.  The  funds  of  this  society  being  unequal  to  the 
need,  its  supporters  now  propose  the  imposition  of  a  local  rate — 
say  of  Qd.  in  the  pound — to  subsidize  existing  schools,  and  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  others  (denominational  or  undenominational), 
under  Government  inspection  in  the  most  neglected  districts. 
There  are  some  who  liold  the  principle  of  local  rating  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  truly  national  system  of  education,  and  who  desire  ta  see 
it,  when  once  introduced,  applied  in  course  of  time  to  schools  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  American  system  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  only 
sound  one  ;  and  each  local  community  ought  to  be  bound,  here  as 
there,  to  support  not  only  elementary  but  commercial  and  higher 
schools,  one  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  resources  of 
the  community ;  schools  rising  above  one  another  in  orderly  series, 
in  which  a  sound  education  may  be  provided,  under  public 
management,  for  children  of  every  class.  Whatever  may  be  said 
for  or  against  such  a  scheme,  there  is  too  little  probability  of  its  being 
at  present  seriously  discussed  in  this  country  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  dwell  further  upon  it.  It  has  rather  been  my  object,  in  digressing 
into  the  subject  of  elementary  education,  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  Government  schools  are  giving  education, 
at  very  low  charges,  to  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  were 
not  meant,  and  who  are  well  able  to  pay  for  it,  they  are  doing 
nothing  for  the  class  who  most  need  it,  and  who  neither  will 
nor  can  procure  it  for  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
remedy  can  be  applied  under  the  existing  system.  Article  IV. 
(explained  by  supplementary  rule  No.  10)  of  the  Revised  Code 
forbids  a  sfrant  to  be  claimed  for  children  above  the  manual  labour 
class,  but  it  is  found  far  from  easy  to  enforce  this  rule ;  managers 
and  schoolmasters  often  combine,  unless  rumour  does  them  great 
injustice,  to  hoodwink  the  inspector  ;  and  neither  managers  nor 
schoolmasters  can  be  sure  of  extracting  the   truth   from  parents.* 


*  In  his  Report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  published  in  their 
Report  for  1865,  Mr.  E.  H.  Brodie,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  British  and  other 
Protestant  schools  in    South   Lancashire,   speaks  as   follows  : — "  Article   IV.   of  the 
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Moreover,  a  great  many  of  those  whom  tlie  letter  of  the  rule 
admits  to  share  in  the  grant  are  perfectly  well  able,  better  able  than 
some  whom,  even  on  a  favourable  interpretation,  it  must  exclude, 
to  pay  a  good  fee — \s.  6d.  a  week  or  more — for  the  instruction  they 
receive.*  Every  one  must  acknowledge  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  elementary  education  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  Privy  Council  system ;  and  no  one  can  wish  to  see  its  schools 
rigidly  restricted  to  the  indigent,  since  this  would  aggravate  that 
social  separation  between  the  lower  and  the  middle  class  which 
there  is  already  reason  to  regret.  But  it  is  also  plain  that  the 
public  money  is  not  now  spent  where  it  is  most  needed. 

There  are,  it  need  not  be  remarked,  many  other  measures  besides  General  con- 
those  mentioned  above  by  which  education  in  Manchester  might  elusions. 
be  improved.  Being,  however,  equally  applicable  elsewhere, 
there  is  no  special  ground  for  discussing  them  here.  What 
Manchester  seems  chiefly  to  need  is  the  public  provision  of  a 
sound  education  for  boys  of  what  is  called  the  poorer  middle  class,  v 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  15,  and  the  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  definite  relation  and  harmonious  working  between  the 
different  teaching  institutions  of  the  citv.  The  welfare  of  each  is 
interwoven  more  closely  than  might  at  first  sight  appear  with  that 
of  the  others.  The  higher  the  level  of  commercial  education,  so 
much  the  greater  will  be  the  numbers  of  those  competent  and 
desirous  to  profit  by  the  Owens  College  course  ;  the  greater  the 
number  of  cultivated  men  produced  by  Owens  College  and  the 
Grammar  School,  so  much  more  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  so  much  higher  will  be  the  value  which  society  sets 
upon  other  qualities  than  practical  smartness.  Mixed  with  those 
self-complacent  glorifications  of  material  progress  and  increase 
which  are  so  frequent  and  so  pardonable  in  a  city  like  Manchester, 
there  may  be  heard  an  undertone  of  muttered  complaint  that  things 
are  in   some   respects   degenerating.     '•  The  generation  who  made 

"  Revised  Code  states  that  the  education  grant  is  intended  only  for  cliildren  of  the 
"  labouring  classes^  these  vho  support  thenisclves  by  manual  labour,  and  Rule  10  of 
"  the  '  supplementary  rules '  suggests  various  modes  of  ascertaining  whether  a  child  is 
"  or  is  not  of  this  class.  Having  hailed  this  rule  with  much  satisfaction,  I  much 
"  regret  now  to  report  that  I  think  it  impotent  to  elicit  the  truth,  even  when  bncked  by 
"  all  the  inquiries  which  can  be  made  on  the  inspection  day.  Truth  is  notoriously 
"  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  breeches  pocket  question,  as  the  income  tax  shows.  I  find  that 
"  out  of  17,251  presented  for  examination,  -— r'^hs  of  whom  passed,  not  200  have  been 
"  excluded  from  payment,  as  Ijcing  above  the  manual  labour  class,  and  in  night  schools 
"  out  of  725  passed,  five  only  for  similar  reasons.  That  this  is  very  far  from  rcpresent- 
"  ing  the  real  state  of  the  case,  in  this  district  at  least,  I  am  very  sure  ;  and  the  fact  is 
"  doubly  important,  when,  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  50,000  children  of  the 
"  lowest  class  are  stated  to  be  running  about  tlie  streets  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
*•  alive,  entirely  without  education,  despite  all  our  schools."  Tliat  is  to  say,  not  ^\th 
part  of  the  whole  number  examined  were  excluded  from  a  grant;  although  I  found 
that  in  some  Government  schools  the  cliildren  belonging  to  the  middle  class  are 
-j'^tli  of  the  whole  number,  and  had  pood  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  same  is  the  case  in 
many  other  schools.  Many  of  the  private  schoolmasters  in  the  district  have  fonnerly 
taught  in  National  and  British  schools,  and  their  testimony  was  almost  unanimous  to 
the  presence  in  those  schools  of  many  sons  of  shopkeepers  and  others  who  could  afiford 
4/.  a  year  for  their  children's  education. 

*  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  fact  that  in  private  schools  1  constantly  found 
children  paying  ]5s.  or  1/.  a  quarter,  or  even  more,  who  belonged  to  exactly  the  same 
class  as  those  in  the  Government  schools,  who  had  perhaps  themselves  come  straight 
from  a  National  or  Rriti*-!!  school,  and  on  Avhom  a  grriiit  had  been  claimed. 
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"  Manchester  what  it  is — vigorous,  enterprising,  public-spirited  men 
*'  — are  dropping  off,  and  leave  us  but  few  successors.  The  great 
"  manufiicturers  have  made  fortunes  ;  tlieir  sons  have  been  educated 
"  in  tiie  public  schools  of  the  south,  and  have  imbibed  the  feelings 
"  that  prevail  in  those  seminaries ;  they  are  often  half  ashamed  of 
*'  business,  and,  if  they  interest  themselves  in  Manchester  things  at 
"  all,  interest  themselves  chiefly  in  balls  and  concerts.  The  children  of 
"  the  poorer  commercial  men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  a  bare 
*'  and  narrow  education  which  gives  tlieni  no  tastes  beyond  and  above 
"  their  work,  and  makes  them  unable  to  adorn  the  wealth  their  prac- 
*'  tical  talent  so  often  achieves.  The  last  generation,  it  is  true,  started 
"  with  no  greater  advantages  of  culture  than  the  present  enjoys,  but 
<'  the  last  gcnei'ation  sprang  straight  from  the  people,  and  had  the 
"  strength  of  the  people  in  their  veins;  they  rose  along  with  the 
'^  greatness  of  the  city,  and  were  filled  by  a  spirit  which  comes  only 
"  in  times  oi  change  and  rapid  development.  Tiiat  burst  of  life  is 
"  over,  and  although  population  and  wealth  increase  with  scarcely 
*'  diminished  speed,  many  of  us  lament  that  there  is  less  interest  in 
"  projects  of  public  good;  that  even  politics  languish;  that  the  gulf 
"  between  rich  and  poor  is  every  day  widening;  that  employers 
'^  and  workpeople  feel  more  bitterly  towards  each  other;  that  the 
"  condition  of  the  pauper  class,  if  it  grows  no  worse,  grows  at  any 
"  rate  no  better."  I  do  not  profess  to  judge  how  far  these  darker 
vicAvs  represent  the  truth,  but  the  passion  for  material  comfort  and 
display  is  too  conspicuous  for  anyone  to  doubt  the  importance  of 
meeting  and  tempering  it  by  the  influence  of  higher  tastes  and 
studies.  Without  vaunting  education  as  a  social  and  moral  panacea, 
it  may  be  accounted  to  be  tb.e  most  direct  and  the  most  certainly 
beneficial  influence  that  can  be  brought  into  action.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  results  the  same  in  nature,  if  less  considerable 
in  degree,  than  those  which  are  expected  from  the  diffusion  of 
knowledo-e  amon"  the  ignorant  classes,  will  flow  from  the  irivinj;  a 
sounder  and  more  elevating  education  to  those  who  now  receive, 
like  the  bulk  of  the  middle  class,  a  meagre  and  snperflcial  one. 
Nor  is  there  any  place  where  a  complete  and  harmonious  educa- 
tional system  could  be  more  easily  established  than  in  3,Ianchester. 
Possessing  already  in  its  Grammar  School  a  classical  school  of 
celebrity,  possessing  in  Owens  College  an  organ  of  the  higher 
studies  such  as  exists  in  no  other  commercial  town  throuc^hout 
England,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  thickly-peopled  district  of 
which  it  is  the  acknowledged  metropolis,  it  wants  only  a  proper 
provision  of  schools  for  those  whose  schooling  ends  at  15  to  make 
its  educational  and  intellectual  slate  worthy  of  the  fame  which  it 
has  won  as  the  foremost  representative  of  English  manufacturing 
industry,  as  the  source  and  centre  of  an  influence  which  has  acted 
powerfully  upon  English  political  thought. 
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III. — Liverpool, 


Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  have  not  only  a  joint  population  at  Elements  of 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  town  in  England,  London  excepted,  ^^^  population 
but  may  be  considered  to  form  the  largest  purely  mercantile  com-  ^  'verpoo . 
munity  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  manufactures  which  exist 
are  few  and  unimportant;  it  is  trade  and  trade  only  that  gives 
occupation  to  this  huge  mass  of  inliabitants.  A  great  part  of  the 
popuhition  is  of  course  fluctuating,  and  another  large  part  consists 
of  Irish  immigrants  who  come  over  meaning  to  take  ship  for  America, 
but  want  the  means  or  resolution  to  proceed  further,  and  so 
settle  themselves  here,  sinking  in  a  few  months  into  a  state  of  help- 
less wretchedness  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  When 
allowance  has  been  made,  however,  for  these  abnormal  elements 
of  population,  it  seems  probable  that  the  proportion  of  the  middle 
class  to  the  working  class  is  greater  here  tlian  either  in  Manchester 
or  in  any  of  the  other  manufacturing  towns.  What  may  be  called 
the  upper  section  of  this  commercial  middle  class  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  merchants  and  brokers,  especially  those  cotton  brokers 
in  whose  hands  is  the  staple  trade  of  Lancashu'e,  its  lower  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  clerks  and  shopkeepers.  At  the  desks  of  some  of  the 
great  firms  there  may  be  found  the  sons  not  only  of  the  wealthiest 
Liverpool  men,  but  of  the  landed  gentry  throughout  England,  per- 
sons who  come  to  learn  business  in  hopes  of  a  partnership.  But 
the  mass  are  clerks  by  profession,  receiving  fixed  salaries  of  from 
60?.  or  80?.  to  300?.  per  annum,  and  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  post 
is  of  great  confidence,  900Z.  or  1,000?,  There  are  also  manv 
seafaring  men  householders  in  Liverpool,  captains  and  mates  of 
ships  whose  families  live  here  while  they  are  away  on  a  vovage,  and 
over  and  above  these  the  usual  proportion  of  profession;d  men. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  disiinguishing 
feature  in  the  social  condition  of  the  place  as  compared  with  other 
towns,  is  the  immense  number  it  contains  of  persons  ranking  as 
gentlemen,  but  receiving  fixed  and  for  most  part  very  limited  salaries. 

Tlie  education  which  such  a  population  desires  is  of  course  mainly 
commercial,  and,   as  such,  virtually   identical    v.ith    that  whicli  has  Character  of 
been  described  in  treating  of  jManchestcr,     Arithmetic  and  writing  tlie  eduoation 
must  in  both  be  the  basis  of  everything  else,  and  it  is  only  in  details  population 
that  a  difference  appears   in   the  respective  requirements  of  the  two  icquiros. 
cities.     The  manufacturing  industry  of  Manchester  and  her  neigh- 
bourhood makes  some  knowledge  of  natural  science  frecjucntly  avail- 
able for  practical  purposes.      In  Liverpool  the  most  serviceable  pro- 
fessional education  hinges  rather  on  mathematics  than  on  chemistry 
or  mecijanics,  and   consists   chiefly   of   the   elements  of   practical 
astronomy   and    navigation.      English  composition,   too,  is  of  even 
greater  value  in  Liverpool  than   in   IManchester,  since  business  is  in 
the  one  done  chiefly  by  letter,  in  the  other  by  direct  sale  to  a  visible 
buyer.      A  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  especially  of  Spanish,  is 
perhaps  somewhat  more  useful  in   Liverpool,  but,  as  has  been  said 
already,  the  practical  commercial  utility  of  such  knowledge,  unless 
when  it    is    a    familiar    and    co!lo(|uial  knowledge,   is    not    great 
anywhere. 
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The  Eoyal 
Institution 
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The  College. 


As  respects  the  value  set  upon  education  in  tiie  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  upon  intellectual  refinement  and  the  possession  of  literary 
or  scientific  tastes,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  sensible  diffe- 
rence between  the  tone  of  public  opinion  in  the  two  cities.  Liver- 
pool is  less  new,  and  accounts  herself  less  rough  than  her  rival;  her 
society  is  perhaps  a  shade  more  exclusive,  and  those  intellectual 
qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  shine  in  society,  and  are  a  guarantee 
of  respectable  birth  and  training,  may  therefore  be  rather  more  highly 
prized.  In  Manchester  there  is  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  scien- 
tific studies,  and  in  questions  of  public  economy,  while  Liverpool  is 
still  proud  of  the  fame  which  a  group  of  well-known  literary  men  won 
for  her  some  thirty  years  ago.  In  both  towns  the  average  parent 
equally  desires  his  boy  to  be  expert  in  penmanship  and  accounts, 
and  is  equally  content  to  let  other  things  take  their  chance. 

Liverpool  stands,  as  respects  her  educational  institutions,  in  a  very 
peculiar  position.  All  the  other  great  towns  of  England — Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Preston, 
Wolverhampton,  possess  endowed  grammar  schools,  Liverpool  alone 
has  none.  The  want,  however,  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
existence  of  three  great  public  day  schools,  the  College,*  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Royal  Institution,  the  two  former  of  which  are  of  a  size 
scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  elsewhere.  In  none 
of  the  three  is  the  course  of  study  so  predominantly  classical  as  in 
schools  like  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Cheltenham,  or  as  in  many  of  the 
n-rammar  schools  of  the  second  rank.  A  description  has  already 
been  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  of  these  three  schools. 
Nothino-  more  than  the  briefest  account  of  their  practical  result 
upon  the  town  need  find  a  place  hei-e. 

The  Royal  Institution  School  is  of  the  three  the  smallest,  and 
the  most  purely  classical.  It  numbers  at  present  a  bout  100  boys,  who 
enter  usually  at  from  11  to  13  years  of  age,  and  leave  at  from  15  to  1 8. 
The  fees  are  26Z.  55.  per  annum  (including  everything  except 
drawinty),  with  an  entrance  fee  of  2/.  '2s.]  The  curriculum  is  chiefly 
classical  and  mathematical,  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the  univer- 
sities, whither  two  or  three  proceed  annually.  The  great  majority, 
however,  enter  merchants^  offices  at  15  or  16,  or  leave  for  professions 
at  17.  Considerable  pains  are  therefore  bestowed  on  the  com- 
mercial instruction,  especially  upon  modern  languages.l  Both 
the  head  and  second  masters  are  teachers  of  conspicuous  ability 
and  success,  and  the  school  therefore  enjoys  and  deserves  a  high 
reputation  in  the  town  and  the  surrounding  district. 

The  College,  or  Collegiate  Institution  as  it  was  till  lately  called, 
is  on  a  far  larger  scale.  It  consists  of  three  wholly  distinct  schools 
(under  one  roof  and  one  head  master),  the  pupils  of  each  of  which 
meet  only  for  prayers  in  the  morning,  and  are  even  then  not  suffered 
to  mix  wkh  each  other.  The  distinction  between  them  is  one  both 
of  fees  and  of  the  kind  of  education  provided,  and  the  line  of  social 
demarcation  is  very  sharply  mai  ked,  especially  as  between  the  upper 
and  middle  schools.    The  upper  school  (about  180  boys,  fees  23/.  2s. 


*   Formerly  called  the   Collegiate  Institution. 

I   Sons  of  proprietors  pay  21?. 

i  Frencl),  for  exaip.ple,  is  very  well  taught. 
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corresponds  to  the  Royal  Institution  School ;  its  curriculum  is  mainly 
classical  and  mathematical,  and  it  possesses  exhibitions  to  the  uni- 
versities. Of  the  40  boys,  however,  who  leave  it  annually,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  the  rest  are  absorbed 
by  business,  and  seldom  remain  later  than  16  or  ]T,  although  for  the 
most  part  the  sons  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  The  middle 
school  (about  300  boys)  is  filled  by  the  children  of  the  better  class 
of  shopkeepers  and  clerks;  its  fee  is  fixed  at  11/.  II5.,  and  boys 
usually  leave  it  for  business  at  15.  Latin,  French,  and  mathematics, 
(Euclid,  and  the  earlier  part  of  algebra,  with  occasional!}^  a  little 
trigonometry)  are  tauiiht  throughout;  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
arithmetic,  and  something  is  done  towards  natural  science  and 
German.  Greek  is  not  taught.  The  education  given  in  the 
lower  school  (fees  5/.  55.)  is  commercial  in  a  narrower  sense 
of  the  word :  there  is  no  Latin*  nor  German,  and  not  very- 
much  mathematics.  French,  however,  is  taught  to  all  boys  who 
remain  long  enough,  as  are  the  elements  of  natural  science 
(chemistry  or  physics),  and  drawing,  and  in  so  far  the  course  of 
instruction  is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  the  Privy  Council 
schools,  from  which  many  of  the  pupils  come.  There  are  about  370 
boys  in  this  department,  the  children  of  small  shopkeepers,  clerks, 
and  the  better  class  of  mechanics,  and  the  average  age  of  leaving 
school  is  14. 

The  Institute  is  also  divided,  but  into  two  instead  of  three  depart-  The  Institute. 
ments.  Its  lower,  the  commercial  school,  corresponds  to  the  lower 
school  of  the  college;  its  upper,  the  high  school,  answers  in  the  main 
to  the  middle  school  of  the  college,  though  to  some  extent  to  the 
upper  school  also.  The  studies  of  the  High  School  (fees  S/.  to  16/., 
in  the  preparatory  section  6/.),  are  Greek  (learnt  by  about  -ith  of  the 
scholars),!  Latin  (by  all),  mathematics  (by  one  half),  French  (by 
2  3  th),  German  (by  V^th),  chemistry  (by  4rd),  and  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education.  There  are  about  230  boys  in  the 
school,  the  sons  of  the  richer  shopkeepers  and  clerks,  and  of  some  few- 
merchants  and  professional  men  ;  they  come  at  all  ages  and  leave 
usually  at  15.  The  curriculum  in  the  commercial  school  (fees  4/.  45., 
in  the  preparatory  section  3/.  IO5.)  is  of  course  more  restricted; 
Latin  and  French  are  extras  (1/.  \Qs.  per  annum  each),  and  in  1864 
only^th  of  the  whole  number  of  boys  were  at  work  on  the  former 
of  these  subjects,  -^ih  upon  the  latter.  Mathematics  is  taught  to 
the  four  highest  classes,  consisting  at  present  of  174  boys,  chemistry 
to  the  six  highest  classes  (285  boys).  The  total  number  of  boys 
averages  700 ;  they  are  the  sons  of  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  artizans, 
and  seldom  remain  at  school  after  13^  or  14  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  these  two  great  establishments 
cover  the  whole  social  area  of  what  is  called  the  middle  class.     The 

*  Since  the  above  descripiion,  whicli  refers  to  the  state  of  the  school  as  it  was  in 
18G5,  was  written  I  have  been  informed  by  the  present  head-master  tiiat  about  50 
or  f)0  boys  in  the  lower  school  (out  of  a  total  of  400  or  upwards)  are  now  tau<'lit 
Latin,  and  that  a  certain  number  in  the  middle  school  are  now  taught  Greek. 

f  These  are  tiie  proportions  of  boys  who  arc  at  any  one  moment  learning  each  of 
these  subjects  ;  tliey  do  not,  of  course,  exactly  represent  the  course  of  studies,  for  every 
hoy  who  remains  long  enough  in  the  school  is  taugiit  mathematics  (for  instance),  as  well 
as  French  ;  and  in  the  highest  class  bovs  must  learn  eitl.cr  Gretl:  or  Gerir.an. 
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brothers  of  many  boys  in  their  lower  departments  may  be  found  in 
National  or  British  schools  ;  the  brothers  of  others  in  the  higher 
departments  are  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  In  the  ^j^eneral  arrangements 
of  both  there  is,  with  many  difierences  of  detail,  a  considerable 
general  similarity,  the  chief  point  of  distinction  being  that  whereas 
the  College  is  professedly  connected  with  the  Church  of  Engl  raid, 
and  teaches  Anglican  doctrine  to  scholars  whose  parents  do  not 
object  thereto,  the  Institute  was  founded  and  continues  to  be 
managed  as  a  place  of  purely  secular  instruction.  Hence  each 
school  has  come  to  be  associated  with  a  political  party  in  the  town^ 
and  has  gained  thereby  a  certain  amount  of  support  in  some 
quarters,  of  opposition  in  others.  In  point  of  numbeis  they  are 
nearly  abreast,  each  averaging  900  boys,  nor  is  there  any  notable 
difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given.  The  Institute  lays 
more  stress  on  natural  science,  which  is  worked  with  considerable 
vi^-our  in  its  commercial  school,  while  the  College  teaches  Latin  to 
a  much  larger,  and  mathematics  to  a  somewhat  larger,  number  o§" 
pupils.  Considering  that  both  are  self-supporting,  the  educa- 
tion which  they  give  must  be  pronounced  cheap.  In  the  lower 
departments,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Institute,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  too  cheap,  that  is  to  sa}',  too  cheap  to  pay 
sufficiently  good  salaries  to  the  masters. 

Besides  these  public,  there  are  in  and  around  Liverpool  many 
private  adventure  schools,  of  all  sizes,  sorts,  and  conditions.  There 
are  among  them,  especially  in  some  of  the  outer  suburbs,  several 
as  expensive  and  professing  to  give  as  high  an  education  as  the  best 
in  Mancliester.  These,  however,  are  few ;  the  better  class  of  day 
scholars  are  mostly  absorbed  by  the  three  public  schools,  especially 
the  Royal  Institution  and  the  College;  and  the  private  schools 
are,  therefore,  supported  chiefly  by  the  lower  middle  class,  who 
desire  a  cheap  and  very  plain  education.  Their  fees  range  from 
21.  \Qs.  to  8/.  {\n  rare  cases  to  12/.  or  16/.)  per  annum.  They 
teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  some  English 
grammar,  history,  and  book-keeping;  now  and  then,  and  to  a  'ifiw 
boys,  Latin  or  French.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
private  schools  elsewhei-e,  unless  it  be  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
are  taught  by  persons  who  have  had  some  previous  training  or  other 
qualification  for  the  work,  men  from  training  colleges,  or  who  have 
laboured  as  assistant-masters  in  the  College  and  Institute,  or  have 
been  in  the  normal  schools,  possibly  even  for  a  session  or  two  in 
the  universities  of  Scotland.*  Their  general  level  is  certainly 
above  that  of  private  schools  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  apparently 
above  that  of  tlie  cheap  schools  in  Mancliester. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  in  Liverpool,  but  rather  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  that  we  must  look  for  schools  com- 
parable to  the  most  expensive  of  the  Manchester  private  schools. 
Birkenhead,  with  Claughton,  Tranmere,  Rockferry,  and  other 
adjacent  suburbs,  seems  a  very  favourite  place  as  well  foi"  ladies'  as 
for  boys' schools ;  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  reputed  healthiness  of 
the  locality,  and   to  the  facility  of  obtaining  from  Liverpool  good 

*  Lancasliire  contains  an  immense  ninr.bcr  of  Scotch  immigranis  ,  and  in  Livi'rpoGl 
a  good  many  o<'t'!c:ni  mnj  be  found  eng?.i;c'c'.  in  teaching. 
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masters  for  music,  dancing,  and  modern  languages.  These  are, 
however,  ralher  boarding  than  day  schools,  and  such  day  scholars 
as  do  use  them  seldom  cross  the  ferry  i'rom  Liverpool,  but  are  the 
cliildren  of  people  whose  place  of  business  is  in  Liverpool  and 
their  residence  on  the  Cheshire  side. 

In  the  private  schools,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  grade,  there 
may  occasionally  be  found  active  and  painstaking  men,  who  do  much  Merits  of  the 
good  to  their  pupils,  especially  to  the  elder  ones,  who  come  more  private  schools. 
directly  under  them.  But  the  average  standard  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence  in  them  is,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  distincdy  inferior  to 
that  of  the  three  public  schools.  The  assistant  masters  in  the 
College  and  Institute,  although  some  of  them  far  from  satisfactory, 
are  generally  better  than  ushers  in  private  schools ;  the  head 
masters  are  pretty  certain  to  be  men  of  high  education,  capacity, 
and  energy,  able  to  give  a  tone  to  the  teaching  of  the  whole  school ; 
and  the  great  size  of  the  establishment  makes  possible  a  more  per- 
fect organization  of  teaching  ])o\ver,  and  a  more  exact  distribution 
of  boys  into  classes  suited  to  their  stage  of  progress. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  motives  which  determine  a  parent  in 
choosing  a  school  for  his  son;  but  we  may  believe  that  he  is  as  Social  status  of 
much  guided  by  an  estimate  of  social  as  of  educational  advantages,  the  various 
The  high  fees  and  the  classical  system  of  the  Royal  Institution  and 
of  the  upper  school  in  the  College  make  them  the  most  select  places 
of  education  ;  and  in  the  College  there  is  a  very  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  scholars  of  the  upper  and  those  of  the  middle  and 
lowerschools — a  line  which  its  arrangements  bring  into  an  unfortunate 
prominence.  The  Institute  being  cheaper  is  of  course  propor- 
tionately less  select,  and  the  distinction  between  its  "high  "and 
"  commercial"  schools  seems  to  be  of  an  educational  rather  than 
a  social  character.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  richer  people  of  Liverpool  send  their  sons  either  to  the  Royal 
Institution  or  College,  or  to  some  preparatory  school,  whence  they 
may  afterwards  proceed  to  the  south  of  England,  The  bulk  of  the 
connnercial  class  resort  either  to  the  College  and  Institute  or  to  the 
cheap  private  schools.  The  population  of  Liverpool  was  in  1861 
4-13,9.38  (parliamentary  limits).  Supposing  it  to  have  now  reached 
480,000,  and  taking  the  proportion  of  boys  of  the  middle  class  of 
school  age  to  be  11  to  every  1,000  of  the  population,  this  would 
give  5,280  scholars  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  these  nearly  1,900  are 
in  the  three  great  public  schools,  that  is,  not  quite  -j^p  of  the 
whole.  What  proportion  of  the  remainder  (after  allowing  for  those 
sent  from  home  to  boarding  schools)  are  in  private  and  what  in 
Government  (National  and  British)  schools,  there  are  no  data 
enabling  me  to  state.  But  ail  my  informants  agreed  in  declaring 
that  here,  as  in  Manchester,  many  children  of  shopkeepers,  clerks, 
and  well-to-do  artizans,  able  to  afford  los.  or  1/.  a  quartei-,  were 
being  etlucaled  at  from  2d.  to  Qd.  a  week,  in  schools  for  which  the 
country  pays,  a  capitation  grant  being  claimed  and  obtained  for 
most  of  them  (over  and  above  tiie  payment  on  attendance) ;  while 
even  the  rest  (those  few  on  whom  a  grant  is  not  chiimed)  got 
their  schooling  at  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  its  market  price, 
paying,  perhaps,  12.-?.  to  \l.  per  annum,  while  at  the  Institute  they 
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would  have  had  to  pay  Al.  The  same  evils,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  result  from  this  practice ;  the  fees  of  the  cheap  schools 
are  depressed,  and  the  public  money  does  but  little  to  educate 
and  raise  that  wretched  and  helpless  population  which  fills  the 
lanes  and  courts  of  the  northern  parts  of  Liverpool. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire, a  very  large  number  of  the  sons  of  wealthier  people  are 
sent  from  home,  some  when  they  reach  14,  others  even  from  10  or 
11,  probably  in  the  first  instance  to  a  preparatory  school.  There 
is  more  reason  for  the  practice  in  Liverpool  than  in  many  towns, 
for  its  suburbs,  especially  towards  the  east  and  south-east — in  the 
direction  of  Woolton  and  Aigburth — stretch  out  to  so  great  a 
distance  that  many  boys  would  have  to  go  daily  10  miles  or  more 
to  and  from  school.  There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  England  where 
so  few  of  the  richer  people  live  absolutely  in  the  town,  yet  scarce 
any  preparatory  schools  of  a  high  order  are  to  be  found  in  the  out- 
lying districts. 

General  Result. —  Condition  of  Education  in  Liverpool. 
It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  is,  if  not  a  per- 
fectly adequate,  yet  a  faiily  sufficient  provision  in  Liverpool  for  the 
instruction  of  all  classes  of  society.  The  institutions  which  give  it 
have  the  advantage  of  public  management;  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  endowed,  but  self-supporting,  obliges  them  to  consult  the 
v/ishes  of  the  people,  and  requires  them  to  charge  a  fair  price  for 
what  they  give,  instead  of  depressing  by  a  free  education — as  is 
\  sometimes  the  case  with  endowed  schools — the  fees  of  the  private 
schools  which  exist  alongside  of  them.  That  very  evil  to  which 
public  attention  has  only  just  been  called  in  London,  the  want  of 
a  sound  plain  education  for  the  poorer  commercial  class,  was  felt  in 
Liverpool  long  ago,  and  has  been  met  by  the  College  and  the  Listi- 
tute  on  a  scale  and  with  a  success  which  entitle  them  to  far  more 
attention  from  educational  reformers  than  they  have  hitherto 
received. 
Education  ^^  ^'^®  education  provided  in  Liverpool  three  types  may  be  distin- 

aictually  given  :  guished.  The  first  is  that  of  a  complete  classic£il  and  mathematical 
three  tj-pes  course,  lasting  till  (on  an  average)  18  years  of  age.  Not  more  than 
IS  ingius  a  e,  -  percent,  receive  it.  The  second  is  mainly  commercial,  including, 
however,  Latin,  French,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics.  About 
35  per  cent,  receive  it.  The  third  is  the  narrowly  commercial, 
which  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  elementary,  although  it  usually 
includes  some  history,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  and  is 
sometimes  decorated  by  a  little  profitless  book-keeping  or  mensura- 
tion. It  falls  to  the  lot  of  some  60  per  cent.  These  numbers — 
which  are,  of  course,  merely  approximative* — make  no  account  of 
that  large  body  of  children  (belonging  to  the  middle  class)  who 
receive  an  elementary  education  in  the  Government  schools.    They 

*  Ucfortunately  even  the  schools  which  did  make  returns  to  the  paper  of  questions 
■which  you  directed  me  to  send  to  them,  made  them  frequently  v.ithout  filling  up  the 
tables,  -which  were  the  most  vital  part.  The  calculation  in  the  text  is  therefore  nothing 
more  than  a  rough  estimate,  although  probably  one  substantially  correct.  An  estimate 
apparently  different  has  been  given  on  a  preceding  page,  but  I  have  there  taken 
curriculum  (7)  to  include  even  less  tl'an  what  is  here  called  the  third  type. 
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are  in  substance  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Liverpool  boys  are  destined  for  business — going  to  it  at  16  if  their 
parents  are  in  easy  circumstances,  at  14  if  their  means  are  narrow. 
It  is  only  those  designed  for  the  university  or  for  professions  who 
are  suffered  to  pursue  their  studies  until  18.  The  difference  in  this 
respect  between  Lancashire  and  some  other  parts  of  England,  where 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  boys  are  devoted  to  business,  and  where 
it  is  supposed  that  a  business  life  may  begin  later,  is  very  remarkable. 
It  makes  the  quality  of  the  education  received  before  14  or  16  a 
matter  of  all  the  greater  consequence,  and  it  suggests  the  need  of 
encouraging  young  men  in  offices  to  continue  to  enlarge  their 
knowledge  and  dieir  tastes  even  when  systematic  instruction  has 
ceased. 

Respecting  the  quality  of  the  education  given,  it  is  less  easy  to  Quality  of  this 
speak.      In  conversing  with  merchants  and  other  employers  of  edu-  *-'ducation. 
cated  labour  in  Liverpool,  I  was  met  by  complaints  similar — though  Complaiats 
perhaps  less  strong — to  those  which  have  been  mentioned  as  made  ™iants  and 
in  Manchester.     It  is  said  to  be  hard   to  find  a  youth  of  15  who  others. 
can  write  a  clear  swift  hand,  and  do  an}'  sum  in  practice  or  interest 
that  is  not  stated  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  his  text  book.      A  boy 
who  can  compose  an  English  letter  neatly  and  grammatically  on  a 
given   subject  is,  it  seems,  a  perfect  phoenix;  one  who  can  write  a 
French  or  German  letter  is  not  to  be  found  at  all.      Some  went  so 
fiir  as  to  conclude  th.at  the  existing  schools  must  be  bad,  to  judge  («)  As  res- 
from  the  specimens  thev  turned  out.      In  estimatinsr  the  weiirht  to  P*^^**^  Liverpool 
be   attached  to  these  representations,  it  is  proper  to  remember,  in  o-enerallv. 
the  first  place,  that  a  very  great  number  of  the  boys  in  Liverpool 
offices  have  not  been  educated  there,  but  come  from  places  up  and 
down  the  country,  fi'equently  from  small  towns  as  well  in  Cheshire, 
Shropshire  and  Wales  as  in   Lancashire  itself,  where   the  private 
schools  are  usually  very  bad.      With  regard  to  many  others,  it  was 
not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  they  came  from  Liverpool  private 
schools,  or  from  the  three  public  schools,  or  whether,  if  from  these 
latter,  they   had  been   there  long  enough  for  the  teaching  to  have 
made  any  impression  upon  th.em.     Many  boys,  I  found,  came  to  the 
Institute  to  "  finish,"  and  remain  for  a  year,  or  even  for  six  months 
only ;    and  the  head  master  of  the  College  told  me  that  the  average 
length  of  a  boy's  stay  there  did  not  exceed  two  years.      More  than 
one  merchant  said  that  he  did  find  boys  better   prepared  from  the 
College  and  Institute  than  from  private  schools,  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  instances  of  Collecfe  and  Institute  boys  who  reflected  no  creat 
credit  on  their  place  of  instruction.     Taking  these  statements  into 
consideration,  and  comparing  them  with  such  results  as  independent 
observation  had  led  me  to  form,  the  following  conclusions  seemed 
to  be  indicated  as  probably  true. 

The  private  adventure  schools  are,  as   a  whole,  inferior  to  the  Comparative 

three  public  schools.     Every  here  and  there  amoui;  them  one  finds  '^™<^'^''?^y  o* 
1  ,  .  ■'  ,  .  °       ,        ,  tlie  private 

a  good  one — that  is  to  say,  a  ck-ver   active   man  as  head  or  sole  udveuture  and 

teacher, — and  every  here  and  there  a  boy  who  does  better  in  a  small  the  three  public 

than   in  a   large  school;   but,  speaking  generally,   the   chances  of  ^^ 

getting  a  good  education  in  the  public  school  as  against  the  private 

are  as  five  to  tlircc.     If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  a^^ked  how  the  private 
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How  Uie 
private  schools 
maintain 
themselves. 


scliools    contrive    to  support    themselves    against  such  formidable 
rivals.      Tiie  reasons  are  apparently  these  : — ■ 

Firstly. — The  College  and  Institute  were  both  of  them  for  a  long 
time  in  low  water  (owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  into  which  1  need 
not  enter),  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  ^-ears  that  by  the  able 
management  of  their  late  respective  head  masters,  Dr.  Howson  and 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Jones,  they  have  risen  to  their  present  pitch  of 
prosperity.  Want  of  space,  and  the  extremely  onerous  nature  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  head  master  of  schools  so  huge,  will  not 
permit  them  to  increase  much  further. 

Secondly. — Liverpool  is  an  enormous  place,  and  seems  to  cover 
more  ground  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  great 
town  in  England.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  too  far  away  from 
the  public  schools  for  their  children  to  go  daily  thither  and  return 
on  foot.  Some  parents  fear  to  let  their  children  walk  even  for  a 
mile  or  two  through  Liverpool  streets,  which  are  supposed,  owing 
to  the  large  seafaring  population,  to  be  more  dangerous  or  dis- 
agreeable than  those  of  most  cities. 

Thirdly. — A  great  many  people  prefer  a  school  where  they  can 
walk  in  and  snub  the  schoolmaster.  They  like  to  be  courted,  as 
a  private  schoolmaster  so  often  is  forced  to  court  them.  They  don't 
like  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  rules  and  letting  their  son  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  mass,  which  the  arrangements  of  the  public 
schools  involve. 

Fourthly. — Of  the  value  which  parents  set  upon  ''individual 
teaching,''  and  of  the  real  nature  and  merits  of  tlie  same,  I  have 
spoken  already  (p.  575).  The  private  schoolmasters  think  that  il  is 
in  the  giving  of  this  that  their  strength  lies.  Tliey  are  so  far  right, 
that  in  a  small  school  an  energetic  master  can  more  easily  impress 
himself  upon  each  boy,  and  make  it  more  disagreeable  for  him  to 
be  idle.  On  the  other  hand,  energetic  men  are  not  content  with 
small  schools,  and  are  therefore  rarely  to  be  found  there.  The 
teacher's  attention  is  distracted  and  his  time  wasted  in  the  effort  to 
give  special  instruction  to  each  pupil ;  hence,  although  there  are 
some  timid  and  unambitious  boys  who  do  profit  more  in  small 
than  in  large  schools,  the  gain  to  these  does  not  compensate  the 
general  loss.* 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  private  schools  have  hitherto 
continued  to  hold  their  ground  does  not  prove  either  their  abso- 
lute merits,  or  the  undesirableness  of  extending  the  public  school 
.system, 
(/j)  As  respects  Although  the  complaints  made  of  the  deficiencies  of  boys  coming 
the  three  public  f^.Qj-jj  ^^^^  ihrce  public  schools  were  less  loud  than  those  directed 
against  the  private  adventure  and  Privy  Council  schools,  they 
were  numerous  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  estimate  their  pro- 
bable worth.  Having  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  Royal 
Institution,    the  College,  and   the  Instiiute,  and  having   heard  the 


*  It  is  proper  to  say  that  I  visited  one  or  two  private  schools  which  seemed  to  be 
doin"'  a  very  useful  work  in  this  v.'ay,  and  wliicli  would  no  doubt  continue  to  doii  even 
if  the  systcrn  of  public  schools  v.ere  ejUendcd  further.  One  such  occurs  to  me  wl)ieh 
lay  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  College,  and  yet  had  gone  on  prospering  for  seme 
twenty  years  or  more. 
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testimony   of  many  persons   conversant  with   tlic   working  of  all 

three,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  all  are  substantially  excellent 

schools.     The  teachino-  in  several   of  the  classes,  which  1  should  be 

glad  to  particularize  if  it  were  not  invidious  to  do  so,  seemed  to  me 

in  the  highest  degree  intelligent  and   thorough.      At  the  same  time 

it  is  not  to  be  doubted   that  there  are  in   these  schools,  as  in  other 

human  institutions,  weak  points,  which   from  time  to  time   make 

themselves  visible,  and   give  rise  to  the  complaints   whereof  I  have 

spoken.     Weak  points  is  only  another  name  for  weak  teachers,  and  Defects  of  the 

a  certain   number  of  the  teachers  in  the  lower  departments  of  the  College  and  In- 

Colleije,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  somewhat  s;reater  number  in  the  Insti-  ^^^^^^'^ '  incom- 

^  '         I'll-  .  rr<i  1     •  petence  of  the 

tute,  are  undeniably  incompetent,      1  hey  are  not  grossly  ignorant,  lower  teachei-s. 

like  the  ushers  in  so  many  private  schools,  nor  are  they  slothful ;  what 
they  want  is  force  and  intellectual  life.  The  system  of  the  school 
and  the  oversight  of  the  head  master  keeps  them  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  is  impossible  for  men  themselves  poorly  educated,  of 
no  great  natural  and  absolutely  no  acquired  capacity  for  teaching, 
to  m.Tintain  good  discipline,  or  produce  much  effect  upon  boys' 
minds,  no  matter  how  elementary  the  subject  they  deal  with,  llieir 
teaching,  like  that  of  the  average  master  in  a  Privy  Council 
school,  is  mechanical,  and  therefore  unstimiilating — they  do  not  so 
nujch  teach  as  hear  lessons.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  head 
masters  of  the  College  and  Institute  do  their  best  to  procure 
competent  men,  but  as  has  been  shown  already,*  the  supply  of 
competent  men  is  not  eqtial  to  the  demand,  and  will  not  be  sensiblv 
improved  f  until  salaries  rise  a  good  deal  above  v/hat  they  are  now. 
The  commercial  school  of  the  Institute  and  the  lov.-er  school  of  the 
College  probably  give  as  good  an  education  as  the  fees  theychaige 
make  it  possible  to  supply ;  and  merchants  must  be  prepared  to  find 
instances  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  among  boys  who  have  paid  4/. 
per  annum,  and  been  taught  by  persons  receiving  from  50Z.  to  807. 
Looking  to  the  remuneration  of  educated  capacity  in  other  occu- 
pations, I  doubt  whether  the  Institute  can  hope  to  have  all  its 
teachers  efficient  till  it  is  prepared  to  offer  even  to  the  youngest 
among  them  a  minimum  salary  of  100/.  or  120/.,  with  a  prospect  of 
increase.  At  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some 
changes  in  the  organization,  as  well  of  the  Institute  as  of  the 
College,  might  do  something  to  meet  what  is  confessedly  their 
defect — the  frequent  feebleness  of  those  who  teach  the  vouiifer 
and  humbler  boys. 

Some  few  merchants   gave   expression  to  a  set  of  complaints  so  views  ex- 
different  as  to  require  a  special  notice.     They  accused  not  so  much  in-essed  re 
the  existing  schools   as    the    public    opinion    which    governs    the  '"r  jj'^*^  ^'^'"'^ 
schools.     The   education   which  a  boy  intended  for   business   now  mental'difci- 
receives  is,  said  they,  far  too  narrow   and  superficial,  and  school  p'inc  and 

ought  to  do  much  for   the   general    trainini;  of  a  boy's   faculties,  !:"'l"'"^  ^'''" 

I  •   1     ^i  ^1  ^     ^  ,     .        ^  .       •    ,       .  business. 

■winch   the  parent  tloes  not  seem  to  desire,  nor  the  schoolmaster 

to  attempt.      This  involves  the  vexed  question,  on   which  practical 


*   Supra,  p.  680. 

f  Not  even  by  that  remedy  in  which  so  many  private  schoolmasters  seem  to  put 
faith,  the  provision  of  training  colleges  (similar  to  those  under  Government)  for 
personsof  a  class  socially  superior  to  National  school  masters. 
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men  are  themselves  so  much  divided,  of  the  value  of  education  for 
business,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  possible  practical  utility  in  com- 
merce of  general  mental  cultivation  and  of  intellectual  habits 
and  interests.  The  common  view  is  well  known.  It  denies  such 
value  altogether.  The  youth  who  comes  into  an  office  ought,  says 
the  average  commercial  man,  to  be  punctual,  attentive,  submissive, 
to  copy  carefully,  add  up  figures  correctly,  be  smart  in  running 
messages,  never  forget  to  post  letters  in  time,  and  keep  a  pretty 
sharp  look  out  on  all  that  he  sees  going  on.  What  use  is  it  to  him 
to  know  the  properties  of  triangles,  or  when  qui  should  be  followed 
by  the  subjunctive  mood?  Literary  or  scientific  tastes  render  the 
drudgery  of  business  far  more  irksome  to  him,  may  even  make  him 
dreamy  and  languid,  not  alive  to  passing  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merchants  whose  views  I  am  attempting 
to  report  argued  thus : — "  If  the  operations  of  business  are  intel- 
''  lectual  operations  at  all,  a  mind  ought  to  perform  them  the  better 
"  for  beinn;  trained  and  strengthened.  To  be  accustomed  to  trace 
'•'  the  v.orking  of  principles,  to  follow  processes  of  argument,  and  be 
"  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  one's  conclusions  ;  to  form  an  induction 
"  from  the  past  state  of  trade  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  pre- 
''  diction  respecting  its  state  six  months  hence  ;  to  have  the  power  of 
"  organizing,  and  classifying,  and  subordinating  details  to  prin- 
"  ciples — all  these  are  mental  aptitudes  of  the  highest  value  for  prac- 
"  tical  success,  and  such  as  a  good  education  may  foster,  strengthen, 
"  and  direct.  Itis  the  want  of  them,"  they  continued,  "that  makes  it 
'•  unsafe  for  us  to  trust  anything  requiring  judgment  to  our  clerks, 
"  and  that  makes  so  many  men  who  have  been  good,  useful  clerks, 
"  fail  utterly  when  they  become  principnls,  and  are  called  on  to 
"  direct  an  extensive  business.  Moreover,  it  is  through  the  want  of 
"  education  that  so  many  young  men  make  shipwreck  of  health,  for- 
"  tune,  and  character.  Having  left  school  at  l-i  or  15  without  any 
"  intellectual  tastes  or  interests,  and  finding  themselves  without 
"  occupation  for  their  evening  leisure — very  often  strangers  in 
"  Liverpool,  and  so  with  little  or  no  society,  they  take  to  question- 
"  able  amusements,  become  involved  in  debt,  and  end  by  losing 
*'  their  situation,  or,  perhaps,  by  decamping  with  their  emploj'er's 
"  money. 

There  is,  perhaps,  less  contradiction  between  these  opposite  views 
than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  The  qualities  needed  to  make  a 
good  clerk  and  a  good  head  of  a  business  seem  to  be  as  different  as 
tho.se  of  an  able  seaman  from  those  of  a  first-lieutenant,  or  a  first- 
lieutenant's  from  an  admiral's.  The  more  active  and  ingenious, 
the  more  orderly  and  comprehensive  a  man's  mind  is,  so  much  the 
better  for  him  when  he  gets  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  But  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  these  are  the  powers  which  will  enable  him  to  climb 
there.  The  element  of  chance  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  business, 
and  nowhere  have  so  many  fortunes  been  made  by  mere  random 

*  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  happened  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Liverpool,  and 
mv  informants  in  referring  to  it  expressed  their  surprise  that,  considering  how  young 
men  were  left  unguided  and  unaided  in  Liverpool,  such  public  scandals  were  not  more 
common.  They  added  that  they  are  really  more  common  tlian  is  supposed,  xcauy 
being  hushed  up  for  the  sake  of  relatives. 
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speculation  as  in  Liverpool  during  the  last  few  years.      The  quality 
which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  source  of  mercantile  success  is  a  / 

sort  of  half  unconscious  practical  insight — unable  to  render 
reasons  for  its  conclusionsj  and  developed  only  by  the  constant 
practice  of  business,  or,  as  Liverpool  people  would  say,  '  on 
the  flags/*  To  the  formation  of  such  insight  a  philosophical 
and  ratiocinative  habit  of  mind  does  not  contribute,  it  may 
even  mislead  and  destroy  it.  Moreover,  a  young  man  coming  to 
business  with  tastes  and  aspirations  above  office  work  is  apt  to  be 
irked  by  the  tedious  and  mechanical  nature  of  the  duties  which  are 
at  first  imposed  on  him.  Cases  were  mentioned  to  me  in  which 
parents,  having  kept  their  .sons  at  public  schools  till  18  or  19,  or  at 
the  university  till  21,  had  then  brought  them  home  and  placed 
them  in  the  office.  This  position,  which  would  have  been  welcomed 
at  15  as  an  eniancipation  from  school  restraints,  was  at  the  more 
advanced  age  dull  and  disagreeable,  and  the  young  men  either 
abandoned  business  in  disgust,  or  continued  for  a  long  time  to  do 
the  work  of  the  office  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  Besides  this,  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  which  still  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent,  throws  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  change.  Boys  are  com- 
monly taken  as  apprentices  for  five  years,  from  15  to  20.  The 
employer  objects  to  a  shorter  time  on  the  ground  that  the  boy  is  of 
so  little  use  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  that  he  ought  to  have 
some  profit  from  his  labour  during  the  latter  two  or  three.  Yet 
the  apprenticeship  cannot  commence  later  than  it  does  now,  for  it 
is  held  that  at  20  or  21  a  man  should  be  his  own  master.  The 
rule  in  all  these  offices  is  that  the  last  comer  takes  the  rough  work; 
he  must  lock  up  the  premises,  go  on  messages,  see  to  the  posting  of 
letters.  A  young  man  of  18  or  20  is  not  v/illing  to  go  through 
this,  and  to  find  himself  placed  under  the  orders  of  persons  wdio 
are  probably  his  juniors,  as  well  as  his  inferiors  in  education  and 
refinement.  Of  course,  if  he  does  overcome  his  repugnance,  and 
succeeds  after  a  year  or  two  in  getting  into  the  swing  of  the  office, 
his  wider  knowledge  and  capacities  make  him  in  many  ways  more 
useful,  and  probably  quicken  his  promotion.  I'or  it  is  partly  owing, 
said  my  informants  in  Liverpool,  to  the  meagre  attainments  and 
limited  range  of  ideas  in  the  clerks  that  the  prospects  of  advance- 
ment for  a  clerk  are  now  more  slender  than  was  the  case  30  years 
ago  ;  that  clerkdom  is  becoming  in  Liverpool  what  it  has  become 
in  London,  a  distinct  social  class,  whose  members  are  more  marked 
off  from  and  rise  more  rarely  into  the  class  of  mercliants. 

The  general  conclusion  on  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  it  would 
be  desirable,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  community  at  large,  but 
for  the  sake  of  having  business  itself  better  conducted,  if  it  became 
the  practice  for  boys  to  enter  offices  at  17  or  18  instead  of  15  or 
16,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  general  education  of  a  business  man  in 
Lancashire  was  as  long  as  that  of  a  professional  man  is  in  the  south 
of  England.  Most  parents  of  the  commercial  class  could  not 
afford  to  keep  their  sons  at  school  so  long,  but,  in  Liverpool  at 
least,  many  could,  and  it  is  only  custom  ant!  the  stress  of  competi- 
tion  for   situations  that  prevents  them  from  doing  so.      So  long, 

"*  i.e.  of  the  Exchange. 
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however,  as  tlie  value  of  education  for  money-getting  is  so  distant, 
indirect,  and  problematical  as  it  is  at  present  held  by  public  opinion 
to  be,  so  long  no  sensible  improvement  need  be  looked  for. 

Measures  that  may  he  adopted  for  the  Improvement  of  Education. 
Measmes  It  is  therefore  of  more  practical  consequence  to  ask — What  are  the 

needed  for  the  specific  measures  which  it  seems  necessary  and  possible  to  take  for 
improvement  of  ^^^^  extension  and  bettering  of  education  in  Liverpool  ?  Looking 
Liverpool.  ^^  the  defects  described  above,  and  comparing  the  provision  which 

exists  in   Liverpool  with   that  seen  to  exist  in  Manchester,  they 
will  appear  to  be  three. 
(1.)  Extension        First. — The  benefits  of   education  in  large  and  well-organized 
of  the  existing   schools  under  public  management,  may  be  extended  more  widely  by 
system  of  public  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  new  schools  similar  (generally)  to  the 
Roval  Institution,  College,  and  Institute.    The  value  of  such  educa- 
tion, the  advantages  of  a  large  public   institution  over  the  private 
academy,  need  no  further  proof  than   that  given   already.      But 
while  the  College  and  Institute  are  already  full,  and  indeed  of  a 
size    quite    as    great   as    is    compatible    with  efficiency,    there  are 
parts  of  Liverpool  v/liich  lie  too  far   from   them  to  be  served  by 
them.     Thu.s,  on  the  northern   and  north-eastern  side  of  the  town 
are  several  populous  suburbs  1^  to  Si  miles  from  the  College,  and 
oi  to  A\  miles  from  the  Listitute.      {Similarly  towards  the  east  and 
south-east,  there  are   many  streets  and  groups  of  houses  running 
out  into  the  counti'y  which  are  two  miles  or  more  from  the  College 
or  the  Institute,  and  even  further  from  the  Royal  Institution.*     In 
the  former  of  these  districts  more  particularly,  it  would  be  very  desi- 
rable to  establish  a  cheap  school  (fees  bl.   or  Ql.  to  8/.)  in  which 
thorough  commercial  teaching  should  be  the  first  object.      Such  a 
school,  if  well  managed,  might  hope  In  five  years  time  to  have  400 
pupils.      In  the  eastern  suburbs  the  need  is  perhaps  less  pressing, 
but  if  they  continue  to  increase  at  their  present  rate  it  will  soon  be 
felt.     In   the  extreme    south-east,   again,   towards  Aigburth    and 
Garston,  a  school  of  a  somewliat  different  character  would  seem  to 
be  called  for.     The  dwellers  in   these  regions  are  mostly  wealthy, 
and  many  of  them  send  their  children  to   boarding  schools  at  a 
distance,  others  to  the  public  schools  of  the  south  of  England.     As 
it  is  crenerally  agreed  to  be  better  that  boys  should  not  (if  possible) 
leave  home  for  such  schools  till  13  or  14,  parents  who  mean  their 
sons  to  n-o  there  eventually,  desire  in  the  first  instance  a  day  school 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a  good  classical  and  general  instruc- 
tion may  be  obtained,  sufficient  to  enable  a  boy  to  take  a  respect- 
able place  when  he  enters  Harrow  or  Rugby  at  14.      Others,  too, 
who  intend  their  boys  for  the  Royal  Institution,  or  the  upper  school 
of  the  College,  think  that  until  they  reach  the  age  of  13  or  14  they 
oufht   not  to  be  sent   three  or  four  miles  by  omnibus  or  train. 
There  is  therefore  a  fair  prospect  of  success  for  a  classical  school 


*  In  the  case  of  the  northern  suburbs,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, since  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  are  for  the  most  part  likely  to  need  and 
use  a  cheaper  school  than  it  is.  The  lines  upon  which  the  omnibuses  run  make  the 
Royal  Institution  more  generally  available  for  people  living  in  the  south-eastern  suburbs 
than  either  of  the  two  other  schools. 
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under  public  manngenient,  somewhere  in   the   great  south-eastern 
suburb. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the 
precise  educational  character  of  the  schools  which  appear  to  be 
needed  in  Liverpool,  since  each  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  population  in  the  district  where  it  is  to  be  planted.  Nor  need 
the  constitution  of  such  a  school  be  discussed,  for  this  will  depend 
upon  the  persons  who  may  undertake  to  found  and  start  it.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed, 
and  more  certain  to  benefit  all  classes,  if  it  were  founded  on  an 
undenominational  basis.  Both  the  College  and  the  Institute  have 
probably  suffered  more  than  they  have  gained  by  being  considered 
to  be  identified  with  political  parties. 

Secondly. — The  usefulness  of  the  College  and  the  Institute  might,  (o.)  Possible 
there  is   reason  to  believe,  be  increased  by  certain  changes  in  their  changes  in 
organization.     The  chief  defect  in  both  is  the  inferiority  of  some  of  J.    *^''f^^^^^" 
the  lower  teachers.      Ihe   simplest  way  ot  meetnig  this  would  be  to  existing  public 
attach  larger  salaries  to  the  posts  now  filled  by  these  men,  so  that  schools. 
better  men  mijjht  be  uot.     This  would  involve,  in   the  case  of  the 
Collejje,  a  slin;htlv  hifrher  scale  of  fees  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Institute, 
whose  salaries  are  lower,  both  higher  fees  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
larger  part  of  the  school  income  upon  the  payment  of  the  masters.* 
Such  changes  might  possibly  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  boys  who 
attend,  and  it  may  be  held  that  the  first  business  of  such  institutions 
is  to  provide  for  the  poorer   people  ;t     but  without    any  change 
either  in   the  number  or  the  payment    of  the  teachers,  a  certain 
improvement   might   be  effected    by  carrying   further  the  already 
partially  recognized    system    of  departments    and    the   division    of 
labour.!     ^^  things  stand  now  there  are  in  the  upper  and  middle 
schools  of  the  College  and  in  both  schools  of  the  Institute,  some  two 
or  three  masters  only  who  are  set   apart  to  teach  one  subject;   the 
great  majority  teaching  several,  however   little  natural    connexion 
there  may  be  between  them.      W  instead  of  this  system  the  school 
were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  departments — some  five  or 
six,  or  more — one  for  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  one  for  classics; 
one,  perhaps,  for  natural  science  ;  one  for  history  and  geography;  one 
for  English  grammar  and  composition;   one  for  modern  languages; 


*  A  considerable  part  of  the  income  of  tlie  school  department  is  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

f  There  is  reason  tobulieve,  however,  tliat  rrj^ths  cf  the  parents  who  now  ])aj-  4/.  per 
annum  in  the  commercial  school  of  the  Institute  would  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
pay  5l.  or  6/.  In  fact  persons  of  the  same  class  do  pav  51.  5s.  in  the  lower  school  of  the 
College. 

J  I  make  this  suggestion  with  diffidence,  finding  that  some  teachers  of  eminence 
tliink  that  the  gain  from  belter  teaching  would  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
hold  over  each  boy  which  the  present  plan  of  making  him  responsible  for  all  his  lessons 
to  one  master  ensures.  Having  known  of  cases,  however,  in  wiiich  the  proposed 
system  was  notably  successful,  I  cannot  but  think  it  \\oitli  while  to  call  your  atrentioit 
to  the  inatter. 

Tlierc  is  to  some  extent  a  departmental  system  already  existing  in  the  Institute 
schools  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  arranged  in  the  best  way,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
salaries  offered  to  the  teachers  docs  not  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  showing  the  advantages 
it  possesses. 

a.  c.  i.  3  Q 
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(3.)  Provision 
of  instruction 
in  the  higher 
subjects  for 
persons  -who 
have  left 
school. 


one  for  drawing  ;  one  for  writing  ;* — and  each  department  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  master  selected  as  well  for  special 
fitness  as  for  his  general  ability,  the  other  masters  being  distributed 
into  these  departments  (also  according  to  special  fitness),  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  their  department,  the  tone  of  the 
whole  teaching  might  be  expected  to  rise.  The  head  of  each  de- 
partment would  make  it  his  business  to  set  his  assistants  in  the  right 
path  and  keep  them  in  it,  so  that  he  would  virtually  teach  through 
them.  He  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  performances  of  all 
boys  in  that  subject,  and,  being  publicly  credited  with  their  profi- 
ciency, would  have  a  better  status  than  at  present,as  well  as  a  stronger 
motive  for  exertion.  It  would  be  his  duty  not  merely  now  and  then 
to  examine  the  younger  boys  taught  by  assistants,  as  the  head  masters 
of  these  great  schools  do  now,  but  occasionally  to  teach  them  him- 
self, and  give  to  them  those  explanations  {e.g.  of  each  rule  in  arith- 
metic as  they  are  introduced  to  it,  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
in  mathematical  geography,  scarcely  ever  understood  even  by  clever 
boys,)  which  cannot  safely  be  trusted  to  an  assistant.  Such  a  plan, 
while  it  economized  teaching  power  and  set  each  man  to  teach  what 
he  knew  best,  would  give  a  unity  and  definiteness  to  the  teaching 
of  each  subject  which  is  now  wanting.  It  would  be  the  business  of 
the  head  master,  who  presides  over  all,  to  see  that  the  departments 
worked  harmoniously  together.f 

Thirdly. — The  most  important,  perhaps  the  only  important  point 
in  which  Liverpool  appears  to  be  educationally  worse  off  than 
Manchester,  is  in  the  want  of  any  institution  to  fill  the  place  which 
Owens  College  holds  in  the  latter  city.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an 
establishment  called  Queen's  College^  Liverpool,  which  claims  to 
hold  the  same  place,  being  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London, 
and  having  among  its  professors  several  men  eminently  competent 
for  their  posts.  But  Queen's  College  has  been  hitherto  a  failure; 
owing  partly,  I  was  told,  to  the  little  sympathy  felt  in  Liverpool  for 
such  an  organ  of  the  higher  studies,  pardy  to  its  association  with 
the  Institute,  which  was  originally  a  mechanics'  institute,  and 
which,  as  being  wholly  secular,  and  managed  by  persons  belonging 
to  one  political  party,  has  incurred  the  hostility  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  opposite  party,  partly  to  the  want  of  an  endowment 
to  give  it  a  start  and  a  name  in  the  world.  Anyhow  it  is  a  failure, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  be  so  while  it  remains  a  mere  branch  of  the 
Institute.!       It  has  now  professors   teaching   (in  the  day  classes) 

*  I  purposely  make  these  different  from  the  arrangement  suggested  in  p.  726, 
because  the  exact  distribution  of  the  subjects  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  plan.  Objec- 
tions may  be  taken  to  every  distribution,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  -which  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  best. 

f  This  would  imply  some  change  in  the  present  organization  of  the  College  by  three 
separate  schools.  I  have  already  said  that  it  would  seem  to  be  much  better  to  detach 
the  lower  school  from  the  rest  of  the  College,  and  have  it  on  a  separate  site,  though  not 
necessarily  removed  from  the  supremacy  of  the  head  master,  and  of  course  still  under 
the  same  governing  body.  At  present  the  social  distinction  of  the  richer  and  poorer 
boys  is  unpleasantly  and  needlessly  obtruded.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  or  expedient 
to  unite  the  upper  and  middle  schools  is  another  question.  Many  of  my  informants  in 
Liverpool  condemned  the  present  separation,  but  thought  that  public  opinion  would 
continue  to  demand  it. 

X  The  evening  classes  at  Queen's  College  are  well  attended  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  institution  has  done  and  continues  to  do  useful  work. 
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classics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  English  litera- 
ture, history,  and  French,  In  the  day  classes  there  are  eight  students 
in  the  evening  classes  174  ;  and  of  these  only  one  or  two  are  matri- 
culated members  of  the  London  University.  So  feeble  a  support 
accorded  to  the  only  attempt  hitherto  made  to  provide  for  the  higher 
teaching  in  Liverpool  is  disheartening  enough;  nevertheless  it  may 
be  well  to  state  in  what  points  the  need  of  an  institution  giving  such 
teachinjT  is  now  felt. 

An  institution  other  than  a  school  is  wanted,  in  which  persons 
who  can  continue  their  education  beyond  16  may  receive  instruc- 
tion. Some  boys  profit  more  under  the  freer  system  of  a  college 
and  the  stimulating  influence  of  lectures  by  able  men  than  they  did 
or  would  have  continued  to  do  under  the  discipline  and  in  the 
monotonous  atmosphere  of  school.  Many  who  would  have  o-ained 
little  from  a  continued  school  course  of  classics  and  mathematics 
are  interested  and  benefited  by  the  study  of  history,  of  natural 
science,  of  logic,  and  mental  philosophy,  which  schools  do  not 
usually  teach,  or  teach  perfunctorily.  In  a  huge  town  like  Liver- 
pool there  are  always  a  number  of  nondescript  people,  chiefly,  of 
course,  persons  under  middle  age,  pursuing  their  studies  by  them- 
selves, and  anxious  to  obtain  any  help  they  can  from  the  oral 
teaching  of  accomplished  men.  These  two  classes  of  persons  would 
probably  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  students  for  the  day  classes 
of  a  college  which  should  be  able  to  present  a  better  face  to  the 
world  and  make  itself  better  known  than  Queen's  College  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  do. 

Remembering  the  complaints  made  of  the  meagre  education  of 
so  many  of  the  younger  business  men,  I  inquired  whetlier  there 
were  any  grounds  for  iioping  that  some  of  them  could  take  an  hour 
or  two  daily  from  office   work  to  attend   the   classes  of  such   an 
institution.     My  informants    agreed  in    holding    this   out   of  the 
question,   as  far  as   day  classes   are    concerned.     The   stress  and 
strain    of    work    is    too    great    in     Liverpool     for    a    clerk    ever 
to    be    spared :    a    great    deal    of   business  is    now  done,   not   by 
letters   sent  off"  in   the   evening,    but   by  telegrams,  which    arrive 
and  have  to  be  answered  at  all  hours  of  the  day.      But  to  evening 
classes  the  same  objection  does  not  apply.     The  hours  of  labour  Desire  for 
are  now  shorter  than  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  :   many  evening  classes 
young  men  do  attend  the   evening  classes  of  the  College  and  the  '"the higher 
Institute    for  the  sake  of  repairing   defects   in  the  more  essential  their  probable 
parts  of  their  education ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  expected  that  a  utility. 
number,  not  large  at   first,  but  certain  to   increase,  would  gladly 
resort    to    lectures    given    by    men    of   eminence    on    the    higher 
branches    of    literature    and    science  —  lectures    which,     though 
they    could     not    give    that    thorough    discipline    which    is    only 
possible  through  catechizing  and  examination,  would  yet  serve  to 
inform  their  minds,  to  give  them   tastes  and  interests  above  tiieir 
work,  to  direct  and  aid  such   studies  as  they  may  have  leisure  to 
pursue  for  themselves.     Tiiose   persons   who  desired  to  see  such 
lectures  attempted  thought  that  they  might  advantageously  be  con- 
nected with  an  institution   combining  to  some  extent  the  functions 

3  C  2 
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of  a  dub  with  those  of  a  place  of  study.     There  are,  they  said,  an 

immense  numlier  of  young  men  in  Liverpool  who  come  from  other 

parts  of  the  United   Kingdom,  and   live  alone  in  lodgings  ;  they 

have  now  no  means  of  recreation  except  theatres  and  music-halls; 

and  no  opportunity  of  procuring  any  books  and  periodicals  other 

than  those  ephemeral  ones  which   the  circulating   library  supplies. 

"  It  would    be   a   great   boon   to  the   meixantile  class,"  said  they, 

"  and    to    the    whole    town^    to  provide  some  place    where    these 

*'  young  men  might  be  encouraged  to  spend  their  evenings  in  a 

*'  quiet  simple  way;  it  would  be  a  much  more  considerable  one  to 

''  furnish  in  such  a  place,  through  books  and  lectures,  the  means 

*'  of  intellectual  culture."     Important  as  this  matter  was  h.eld  to  be 

by  several  of  the   merchants   and   others   with   whom    I    had    the 

General  results  opportunity  of  conversin<T,  it?  discussion  would  involve  a  diijrcssion 

jirrivf»(i  nt  res-       ^  .  .  . 

pectinff  educa-    f®^'  which  there  is  no  space  here.     I  will,  therefore,  merely  state  to 

tion  in  you,  in  conclusion,  the  general  results  at  which  I  was  able  to  arrive 

Liverpool.  respecting  the  educational  state  of  Liverpool.     Excluding  the  boys 

sent  from   home   to   boarding  schools,  and  those  taught  in   Privy 

Council    schools,   about  one-half  of  the  boys  above   the  rank   of 

labourers  are  educated  in  the  three  public  schools,  and  one-half  in 

private  adventure  schools.      The  private   schools   are  used  chiefl}^ 

by  the  lower  middle  class,  who  leave  them  at  14  or  15;  they  are 

apparently  superior  to  those  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire,  yet  on 

the   whole    inefficient,  since    tlieir    teaching    wants    thoroughness, 

spirit,  and  intelligence.     The  three  public  schools  provide  ibr  and 

are  used   by  all   sections  of  the  middle  and   upper  class.     They 

supply  an  instruction  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  in  the  main 

sound  and  good;  they  supply  it  at  prices  which,  considering  the 

absence  of  endowments,  are  at  least  as  low  as  is  compatible  with 

their  efficiency. 

So  far  as  the  defects  discoverable  in  them  can  be  charged  upon 

their  own  arrangements,  they  ai'e  chiefly  due  to  the  attempt  made 

in  their  lower  departments  to  give  education  cheaper  than  it  can 

be  given,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  it  by  means  of  under-paid  teachers.* 

But  these  defects,  as  well  as  those  of  the  private  schools,  must,  after 

all,  be    chiefly    ascribed    to    those   general   causes  which    depress 

schools  everywhere — to   the   early  age  at  which  boys  are  sent  to 

business,  to  the  neglect  of  parents  to  co-operate  with  schoolmasters, 

to  the  slight  attention  bestowed  upon  children  in  those  years— from 

5  to  10 — in  which  their   minds  receive   a  set,  to    the  attempt  to 

teach  too  many  subjects  at  once,  to  the  want  of  competent  masters. 

Until  the  great  bulk  of  assistant  teachers  are  abler  men  than  they 

are  now,  better  educated,    better  trainetl  for  their  special  work  ; 

until  they  understand  that  it  is  their  business  not  merely  to  carry  a 

boy  through  a  variety  of  subjects   and  put  into  him  a  number  of 

facts  and  rules,  but  to  give  him,  so  flir  as  they  can,  flexibility  of 

''*  So  far  .IS  I  could  judge,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  example  of  the  Institute  does  not 
encourage  the  hope  tliat  schools  charging  fees  so  low  as  its  fees  are  no^r,  can  be  made 
to  pay  any  dividend  to  proprietors.  If  .such  a  school  has  its  buildings  rent  free  and 
spends  the  whole  of  its  income  in  the  payment  of  its  masters,  it  does  quite  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  from  it. 
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mind  and  refinement  of  mind,  institutions  even  so  great  and  so 
prosperous  as  are  the  College  and  the  Institute  of  Liverpool  must 
fail  to  do  for  tlieir  scholars  much  which  every  one  admits  to  be 
desirable,  and  which  the  example  of  other  countries  proves  to  be 
attainable. 


IV. — The  INIanufacturing  District. 

The  south-eastern  quarter  of  Lancashire,  bordering  upon  Cheshire 
southwards  and  Yorkshire  eastwards,  is  a  district  to  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anything  comparable  in  England,  or  indeed  in 
Europe.  Within  a  circumference  of  some  90  miles  it  contains  nine 
towns  with  a  population  exceeding  30,000  and  16  others  with  a 
population  of  more  than  6,000  each,  towns  which  have  mostly 
sprung  into  greatness  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
which  continue  to  increase  at  a  rate  as  rapid  as  ever.  The  total 
population  of  the  district  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  1,200,000, 
excluding  Manchester  and  Salford;  its  area  at  500  square  miles, 
giving  something  like  2,400  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Even  these 
figures,  however,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  aspect  to  the  traveller. 
From  Burnley  to  Warrington,  from  Wigan  to  Stalybridge,  it  is 
one  huge  congeries  of  villages,  thickening  ever  and  anon  in.to 
towns,  but  seldom  thinning  out  into  anything  that  can  be  called 
country.  Between  Bury  and  Bacup,  for  instance,  or  between  Roch- 
dale and  Ashton-under-Lyne,  the  line  of  railway  is  almost  ever}'- 
where  fringed  with  factories  and  houses,  thickest  along  the  banks 
of  the  larger  streams,  but  also  climbing  the  slopes  of  the  great 
bleak  moors  that  hang  over  the  suioky  valleys,  and  only  stopping 
where  cultivation  itself  stops — at  the  edge  of  the  heathciy  domain 
of  the  grouse. 

A  century  ago  these  disiricts  were   among   the   wildest,  as  they  Rapid  change 

are  still   amonc;  the  rudest,  in   En<Tland.      The  valley  of  liossen- '"  **^*^^^^^.^*'*^'' 
II'--*  c    .\  .  I  .TTT'^of  this  region, 

dale,  lor  instance,  now  one  oi    the  most  populous  parts  or  Last 

Lancashire,  was  in  quite  recent  times  what  it  still  continues  to  be 
called,  a  forest,*  and  all  tlie  neighbouring  dales  round  Kochdale, 
Todmorden,  and  Burnley  were  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  almost 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  outer  v/orld,  speaking  a  dialect  unintelligible 
to  their  neighbours  of  the  lowlands.  The  speed  with  which  this  region 
has  increased  in  wealth  and  population  finds  no  parallel  except  in 
America  or  Australia,  and  the  phenomena  which  have  accompanied 
its  f>-rowtli  are  exactly  those  which  are  observed  at  this  moment  in 
some  of  our  newest  colonies.  Towns  have  risen  so  fast  as  hardly  to 
have  yet  become  conscious  of  their  own  existence :  they  are  straggling 
and  irregularly  built,  handst)me  piles  intermixed  with  hovels,  public 
buildings  extemporised  in  odd  corners,  big  rambling  shops  in  which, 
as  in  a  backwoods  store,  everything  is  sold,  from  silks  and  note- 
paper  £>t  one  counter  to  herrintjs  and  iiotatoes  at  the  other.  They  -.  .  ,  , 
aic,  in  short,  overgrown  villages  of  60,000  or  70,000  pcoi-le.  i30  mena  thcre- 
too,  as  in  a  colony,   society   is    in    an   unsettled    and   flucluating  from  resulting. 

*  Before  tliu  Kerormatioii  it  was  tlic  hiiiitiiig  ground  of  the  iibbots  of  WluiUey. 
The  llosseiulale  i)e();)le  maintain  that  witliiii  ihe  last  100  or  150  vcars  it  was  a  forest, 
not  merely  in  the  btiisc  of  being  wild  and  unenclosed  land,  but  as  actually  covered 
^Yith  wood. 
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state.  Men  almost,  sometimes  wholly,  illiterate,  have  risen  to  pro- 
digious wealth,  and  indulge  in  a  profuse  luxury  which  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  own  manners.  A 
millionaire  has  cousins  or  even  brothers  among  the  operatives, 
and  is  often  socially  on  a  level  with  his  own  workpeople,  to  whose 
class  he  belonged  a  year  or  two  before.  Of  course  it  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  everyone  else  to  tread  in  his  steps.  The  man  who  has  saved 
a  little  money,  sometimes  a  shopkeeper,  sometimes  a  pushing 
mechanic,  throws  it  into  machinery,  hiring  'space  and  power'  (as 
they  call  it),  or  raising  a  weaving  shed  of  his  own.  If  the  venture 
succeeds,  lie  extends  his  operations  and  makes  his  fortune;  if  it 
fails,  he  emigrates  or  goes  back  to  the  big  mill  to  earn  his  weekly 
wages.  As  men  shift  from  trade  to  trade,  so  they  are  always  moving 
from  place  to  place,  constantly  running  up  from  their  homes  to 
Manchester  or  Liverpool,  passing  into  Yorkshire,  and  going,  it  may 
be  once  a  fortnight  or  oftener,  all  the  way  to  London  on  some 
business  errand.  Life  passes  in  a  perpetual  hurry  and  bustle  ;  things 
are  done  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion,  which  serves  well  enough 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  moment  and  ignores  everything  beyond 
it;  trade,  or  in  other  words  wealth,  is  the  only  thing  that  anyone 
cares  for  or  allows  himself  time  to  think  of;  and  thus,  although  the 
country  as  a  whole  makes  wonderful  material  advances,  the  life  of 
the  individual  is  not  necessarily  any  more  pleasurable  or  refined. 

The  artizans,  being  here  far  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  than  in  most  other  parts  of  England,  receiving 
good  wages,  trained  by  frequent  struggles  with  the  millowners  to 
know  and  use  their  strength,  and  in  some  places  raised  by  the 
extension  of  the  co-operative  system  into  a  position  of  comparative 
independence,  are,  as  compared  with  the  rural  population,  a  bold 
and  free-spirited  race,  ambitious  of  rising,  and  often  w'ith  a  consider- 
able desire  for  knowledge  and  self-improvement.  It  is  a  consequence 
of  the  whole  social  state  of  these  towns,  with  their  broad  and  striking 
contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty  and  their  active  local  life,  as  well  as 
a  relic  of  the  excitement  of  tiie  free  trade  struggle  twenty-five  years 
ago,  that  political  feeling  runs  very  high — the  balance  oscillating 
quickly  between  the  two  parties — and  that  it  sometimes  degenerates 
into  the  mere  spirit  of  faction,  which  converts  things  indifferent  into 
grounds  of  quarrel.  Here,  too,  as  in  other  matters,  one  may  trace 
the  likeness  of  a  colony,  in  which  there  is  the  same  excitability,  the 
same  overflowing  energy,  the  same  rudeness  and  almost  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  anything  whose  value  cannot  be  directly 
expressed  in  money,  or  at  any  rate  in  power. 

The  educational  phenomena  of  a  district  are  the  reflection  of  its 
social  and  economical  condition ;  it  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  schools  in  these  towns,  and  the 
causes  of  their  defects.  As  the  great  stay  of  life  is  manufacturing 
industry,  a  proportion  of  the  people  far  larger  than  in  most 
parts  of  the  South  of  England  is  engaged  in  manual  labour,  or 
composed  of  persons  socially  on  a  level  with  the  manual  labour  class. 
What  is  called  the  middle  class  is  but  small,  there  being  few  pro- 
fessional men,  since  neither  a  doctor''s  nor  a  lawyer's  practice  is 
lucrative   in  such    places,  and    few   rich  shopkeepers,  since  all  the 
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better  people  do  their  shopping  in  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  buying 
nothing  but  groceries  and  such  like  in  the  local  store.  Hence  the 
education  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  is  conducted  in  the 
Privy  Council,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  public  schools. 
Nor  is  it  only  by  the  children  of  the  poor  that  these  schools 
are  used,  but  also  to  a  very  large  extent  by  those  of  what  would 
elsewhere  be  accounted  a  socially  superior  class,  the  shop- 
keepers, the  publicans,  the  foremen  and  overlookers  in  the  mills, 
nay  even  the  manufacturers  themselves.  This  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  singular  social  mixture  which  has  been  described 
above.  These  richer  people,  having  begun  life  as  working  men, 
and  still  preserving  in  their  prosperity  their  old  habits  and  ideas, 
iiave  not,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have,  any  delicacy  as  to 
availing  themselves  of  the  eleemosynary  education  which  the  State 
provides  for  them.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to  think  of  being  select, 
they  don't  care  about  the  roughness  which  is  inseparable  from  such 
a  school  in  such  a  district ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  one  constantly 
finds  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  who  could  pay  lOL  or  16?.  a 
year  for  schooling  and  never  feel  it,  going  to  the  National  or  British, 
or  Wesleyan  schools,  and  there  paying  3c?.  or  at  most  Qd.  or  ^d.  per 
week,  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  manufacturer, 
a  self-made  man,  had  died  suddenly,  leaving  an  only  daughter 
heiress  of  50,000/,  An  acquaintance  suggested  to  the  child's 
mother  that  she  ought  to  see  that  her  education  was  attended  to, 
as  she  might  hope  to  marry  well;  the  mother  answered,  "  Why  she 
goes  to  t'naytional  school." 

It  is  to  the  operation  of  these  causes  that  the  fewness  of  as  well  as  Causes  of  its 
the  scanty  attendance  at  schools  of  superior  instruction,  a  phenomenon  "impressed  state, 
at  first  sight  very  surprising,  is  to  be  traced.  Others  not  less  plainly 
connected  with  the  social  peculiarities  of  the  district  may  account 
for  their  defects.  There  is  a  want  of  leisure,  a  want  of  culture,  a 
want  of  interest  in  literature  or  science  or  anything  that  is  not 
practical,  which  throws  educational  matters  altogether  into  the  back- 
irround.  ■Men  who  beijan  life  with  little  or  no  education,  and  who 
have  been  busied  ever  since  in  making  money,  cannot  be  expected 
to  value  knowledge  highly,  to  care  much  forschools,orencouragegood 
teachers.  They  seldom  even  know  what  good  teaching  is,  and 
are  content  if  their  boy  can  add  up  quickly  and  writes  a  clear  bold 
hand.  One  hardly  knows  how  to  describe  the  state  of  things,  ex- 
cept by  saying  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  un- 
favourable to  education.  The  father  works  late  and  early,  is  very 
little  at  home,  and  never  reads  anything  but  a  newspaper.  The 
boy  begins  after  12  or  13  to  look  forward  to  the  time  of  his  eman- 
cipation from  school,  when  he  too  shall  be  independent,  and  begin 
the  great  work  of  money  making.  Education,  he  sees  plainly 
enough  from  the  success  of  uneducated  men,  has  little  to  do  with 
wealth ;  his  father  cares  nothing  about  it,  and  why  then  should  he  ? 
Parents  are  in  such  haste  to  be  rich,  and  to  set  their  children  in 
the  way  of  becoming  so,  that  they  take  them  from  school  and  send 
them  into  the  works  or  put  them  to  an  office  at  13  or  14,  each 
fearing  lest  the  sons  of  others  should  distance  his  own  in  the  race. 
In  such  circumstances  the  schoolmaster  has  really  no  chance.     xVll 
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things  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  so  in  its  way  is  the  school  also.  It 
often  happens  that  from  sheer  carelessness  a  boy  does  not  go  lo  school 
at  all  till  he  is  10  or  11,  or  is  transferred  at  12  from  a  Privy 
Council  school  to  a  private  teacher,  who  is  expected  to  turn  him  out 
finished  in  eighteen  months  time,  which  is  as  though  one  were  to 
expect  a  backwoodsman  to  cut  down  the  forest  trees,  and  drain 
the  land,  fence  it,  plough,  and  sow,  and  harrow,  and  raise  a  crop, 
all  in  one  season.  Hence  the  schools,  that  is,  the  private  schools, 
themselves  change.  Some  enterprising  man,  often  a  certificated 
master,  starts  an  academy  in  a  thriving  town  ;  he  fills  it  after  two 
years'  work,  and  begins  to  gain  some  experience  and  influence  j 
then  he  hears  of  an  opening  elsewhere,  or  uses  his  skill  in  accounts 
to  get  a  business  partnership,  the  academy  disappears,  and  the  town 
relapses  into  its  previous  state.  There  is  everywhere  such  a  demand 
for  labour — intelligent  as  well  as  manual  labour — and  so  many 
tempting  chances  of  wealth  flitting  before  the  eyes  of  an  ambitious 
man,  that  few  persons  of  spirit  and  energy  embrace,  or,  if  they 
have  embraced,  remain  in  so  discouraging  a  profession.  In  it  they 
can  never  have  more  than  a  competence ;  all  around  them  they 
see  men  inferior  to  themselves  in  knowledge  and  manners  rising  into 
wealth  and  power.  They  forget  the  failures,  and  play  high  for  the 
chance  of  success.  Thus  the  quality  of  teachers  is  lov.-ered  ;  and 
seeing  the  causes  that  are  at  work,  one  rather  feels  inclined  to 
vi^onder  that  there  should  be  so  many  men  of  vigour  in  the  profes- 
sion than  that  there  should  not  be  more. 

The  bitterness  of  party  spirit  which  has  already  been  noted  may 

seem  to  have   little  to  do  with  education,   yet  indirectly  it  has  an 

effect  and  an  injurious  one.     It  is,  of  course,  keenest  in  religious 

matters,  and  it  tends  to  prevent  men  from  combining  publicly  to 

do  anything  to  improve  a  state  of  things  which  so  many  of  them 

deplore.      Inquiring  in  one  great  town  whether  it  v/ould  not  be 

possible    to    get    people   to  unite    to  set   up  a  good    public  day 

school  where   it  was  sadly   wanted,   I  was  told  that  if  Church   of 

England   people  took  it  up  dissenters   would   not  send  their  sons, 

and   if  dissenters    took  it  up  Anglicans   would   stand   aloof.     No 

one   thought    it    possible    that    both    should    work    harmoniously 

together  for  an  object  in  which  both  were  equally  interested. 

Social  repul-  I  have  spoken  of  the  social  mixture — of  the  spectacle,  singular 

^^?\^^^y^         in  our  country,  of  people  who  belong   to  the  same  class  socially, 

poorer  middle     while  in  wealth  they  differ  very  greatly  from  one  another.     There 

class.  is  also  a  social  separation  not  less  striking.     While  a  man  is  still 

making  his   fortune,  he    often   continues  to  live  simply,   indeed 

roughly,  in  a  three-roomed  house,  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with 

his  workpeople,  and   send   his  children  to  the  national  school,  or 

others  little  better.     But  when  his  fortune  is  made,  when  his  income 

begins   to  exceed   a  thousand  or   two  per   annum,  he    suddenly 

expands  from  the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly,  turns  away  from  the 

class  out  of  which   he  has   risen,  and   strives  to  attach  himself  to 

that  composed  of  the  older  manufacturing  families,   or,  if  it  be 

possible,  even   to   the  landed   gentry.     The  first  step  to  this  is  to 

send  his  children  av/ay  from  home  to  a  boarding  school,  nominally 

to  get  rid  of  the  dialect,  but  really  to  get  rid  of  their  cousins,  to 
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form  genteel  connexions,  and  acquire  manners  more  polished  than 
those  of  home.  The  older  manufacturing  families  are  themselves 
not  wholly  exempt  from  similar  feelings.  They  have  an  almost 
exaggerated  horror  of  the  roughness  of  Lancashire  people;  they 
are  anxious  that  their  sons  should  make  no  acquaintances  among 
their  social  inferiors  in  their  own  town  ;  they  fear  that  he  may  learn 
vulgar  phrases  at  sch.ool,  and  that  his  health  may  suffer  in  the  smoke 
of  a  town  ;  they  usually  live  some  two  or  three  miles  out,  and 
don't  like  him  to  walk  in  so  far.  Thus  this  social  severance  of  rich 
and  poor  has  an  injurious  effect  on  these  schools;  for  it  destroys 
the  interest  which  the  richer  and  better  educated  inhabitants  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  to  take  in  them.  Setting  these  three 
facts  together — the  smallness  of  the  so-called  middle  class  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  population  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  the 
use  made  by  its  lower  section  of  the  Government  schools,  and  by 
its  upper  section  of  boarding  schools  at  a  distance — it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  children  to  be  looked  for  in  the  schools 
which  are  the  subject  of  your  inquiry  in  this  district  is,  after  all,  not 
so  very  great,  perhaps  not  greater  than  10,000  or  11,000.*  They 
are  the  children  of  persons  who  belong,  in  point  of  social  rank,  if 
not  of  income,  rather  to  the  lower  than  to  the  higher  section  of  the 
middle  class.  They  are  almost  all  destined  for  a  business  life ;  and  the 
education  which  is  desired  for  them  by  their  parents  is  therefore  a 
short  one  and  a  practical  one — words  which,  as  has  been  remarked 
already,  denote  in  substance  an  education  narrow  in  its  range  and 
illiberal  in  its  tone.  The  question  which  follows  is.  What  provision 
now  exists  for  giving  this  education  ? 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  it  is  rrovisionfor 
not  in  these  towns  that  we  are  to  look  for  any  of  those  new  fbunda-  e^l"cation  made 
tion  schools  which  have  of  late  years  arisen  in  such  large  numbers  schools  ^°^ 
in  some  parts  of  England.     Nothing  has  been  done  for  education 
here,|  except  what  the  liberality  of  founders  did  some  two  centuries 
ago,  and  what  the  commei-cial   instinct  of  the  present  day  may  do. 
In  other  words,   there  are  but  two  sets  of   institutions  in  which 
tcacliing  is    provided — the    old  grammar  schools   and    the    cheap 
private  adventure  schools. 

Having  already  described  each  of  these  two  classes  of  schools,  it 
is  imnecessary  to  do  more  liere  than  briefly  show  what  is  the  place 
they  fill  in  the  education  of  the  manufacturing  district. 

Although  it  is  only  widiin  this  century  that  the  Lancashire  The  grammar 
towns  have  grown  so  great,  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  schools. 
most  of  them  are  old  places — fbrmei'ly  almost  the  only  civilized 
places  in  a  wild  and  thinly-peopled  country.  Some  of  them, 
Preston,  for  instance,  and  Wigan,  Bury,  Bolton,  and  Clithcroe, 
bear  names  that  carry  us  far  back  in  the  history  of  England — 
names  famous  in  the  great  civil  war,  or  in  the  records  of  still 
eai-lier  times.  In  one  or  two  of  them  the  old  church  and  the 
two    or    three  quaint  old   houses    that    have   survived  from  those 

*  Taking  the  whole  population  of  the  manufacturing  region  at  1,200,000,  and  tlie 
proportion  of  cliiltlrLii  of  scliool  age  above  tlie  rank  of  labourers  at  9  in  every  1,000  of 
the  people,  we  have  only   10,800. 

f  There  is  a  sort  of  proprietary  school  at  Bolton,  which  has  grown  out  of  a  literary 
iustitution. 
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times  contrast  strangely  with  tlie  Victories  and  bran  new  shops, 
and  long,  unlovely  streets  of  grimy  brick,  that  have  arisen  all 
around  them.  These  older  towns  have  all  their  grammar  school ; 
indeed  none  of  the  larger  places  want  one  except  Ashton-under- 
Lyne.  The  towns  of  the  second  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mostly  places  that  have  shot  up  suddenly  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  have  seldom  a  foundation  school.  Such  are  Accrington, 
Todmorden,  Haslingden,  Bacup,  Ramsbottom,  St.  Helen's,  Over 
Darwen.* 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  manufacturing  district,  strictly  so 
called,  there  are  15  endowed  schools,-)-  and  among  these  schools,  how- 
ever diverse  in  wealth  and  in  efficiency,  there  is,  as  regards  educa- 
tional character,  a  considerable  general  resemblance.  They  are  old 
schools,  for  the  most  part  with  gloomy  old  buildings  and  often  old- 
fashioned  in  their  organization  and  in  the  school  books  they  use. 

The  centre  or  basis  of  their  curriculum  is  usually  Latin,  which 
has  been  clung  to  as  a  sort  of  palladium.  But  it  seldom  goes  far, 
not  far  enough  for  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  scholars  to  construe 
Virgil  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  Greek  is  well  taught  in 
Preston,  Bury,  and  Warrington,  though  to  but  few  boys;  in  the 
other  schools  it  is  a  mere  name.  Similarly  there  are  but  three  or 
four  in  which  French  is  handled  to  any  good  purpose,  nor  is  the 
condition  of  mathematics  much  better.  Of  the  boys  in  these  15 
schools,  about  22  per  cent,  are  at  this  moment  learning  it,  and  of  these 
not  one-fourth  will  go  beyond  the  second  book  of  Euclid  and  the 
simple  rules  in  algebra.  What  are  called  the  English  and  com- 
mercial branches  have  of  late  years  been  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant, and,  indeed,  the  most  important  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  recognized  more  readily  and  more  completely  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  foundation  schools  of  the  west  midland 
counties  or  of  Wales.  Nevertheless  they  are  sometimes  in- 
differently taught.  Arithmetic  does  not  always  receive  its  due 
share  of  the  head  master's  attention  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  treated  in  an 
unscientific,  and  therefore  superficial,  manner.^  As  for  the  other 
subjects,  history  and  geography,  writing,  spelling,  and  so  forth,  they 
are  everywhere  taught,  sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse,  but  on 
the  whole  more  thoroughly  than  in  private  schools.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  these  15  schools  is  about  880, 
and  of  these  about  190  are  above  14  years  of  age.§  The  best  school, 
it  is  evident,  cannot  make  very  much  of  pupils  whom  it  receives 
ill  prepared  at  11,  and  sends  into  the  world  at  or  soon  after  14  ;  great 

*  Chorley,  Leigh,  and  Farnworth  (near  Bolton),  are  exceptions,  possessing  each  a 
small  grammar  school. 

•(•  Preston,  Bury,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Burnley,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  War- 
rington, Leigh,  Farnworth,  Chorley,  Newchurch,  Middleton,  Colne.  I  omit  Stand, 
although  locally  within  this  district,  as  a  school  altogether  peculiar.  Chorley,  as  lying 
in  the  hundred  of  Leyland,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  has  already  been  spoken  of 
(p.  700,  et  seq.);  but  as  a  manufacturing  town  it  must  Tje  reckoned  in  here  also. 

X  The  grammar  schools  of  Farnworth  (near  Bolton)  and  Bury  are  conspicuous 
exceptions  to  this  remark. 

§  I  endeavoured  to  make  these  figures  quite  accurate,  but  the  imperfection  of  the 
returns  furnished  by  some  schools,  and  the  confused  way  in  which  others  are  drawn  up, 
render  it  impossible  to  do  so.  The  estimate  above  given  is,  however,  founded  on  the 
returns.  The  extreme  proportions  are  well  shown  by  the  cases  of  Preston,  in  which 
nearly  one-third  of  the  scholars  are  over  14,  and  Rochdale,  where  less  than  one-fifth  are. 
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allowance  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  work  done  under  such  dis- 
advantages. The  general  impression  which  I  formed  respecting  rp,  • 
the  grammar  schools  was  substantially  very  much  this — that  merits. 
their  state  was  not  creditable  to  or  worthy  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  stood,  but  that  neither  was  it,  considering  their  difficulties 
and  their  limited  resources,  discreditable  to  their  teachers.  Not 
more  than  three  or  four  could  be  pronounced  quite  efficient,  but 
not  more  than  one  or  two  were  positively  bad.  The  rest,  although 
they  could  not  offer  incomes  large  enough  to  procure  first-rate 
men,  and  altiiough  the  teaching  was,  therefore,  not  of  high  quality, 
were  doing  their  best  to  be  useful  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
were  really  serving  it  by  maintaining  a  standard  of  education  higher 
than  that  which  parents  form  for  themselves. 

Private  advienture  schools  may  be  found  even  in  those  towns  Private  schools. 
where  the  gi'ammar  school  thrives,  such  as  Preston  and  Bury ;  while 
in  others  where  it  is  under  a  cloud,  or  does  not  exist,  such  as  Old- 
ham, Accrington,  or  Bacup,  they  furnish,  along  with  the  National 
and  British  schools,  all  the  education  that  is  to  be  had.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  small,  ranging  from  30  to  60  boys  ;  not  more  than  two 
or  three  reach  100.  Their  social  status  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  lower  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools.  They  receive  the 
children  of  a  very  few  of  the  better  class  of  artizans,  of  the  shop- 
keepers, clerks,  foremen,  overlookers,  and  of  the  petty  manu- 
facturers— men  who  own  a  small  weaving  shed,  or  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  take  one  floor  of  a  mill.  These  children  come  from  a  Go- 
vernment school,  or  from  some  supposed  teaching  at  home,  at  about 
10  or  11  years  of  age,  and  leave  at  13  or  14.  Many  stay  only  a 
year  or  two  in  the  school :  those  who  remain  after  14  are,  according 
to  the  returns  made  to  your  forms  of  inquiry,  only  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Many  of  the  schools,  being  small, 
are  taught  by  the  head  master  only  ;  when  he  has  assistants,  they 
are  usually  young  and  inexperienced  men,  receiving  very  small 
salaries,  from  10/.  to  50/.,  without  board  or  lodging. 

For  tiic  sake  of  comparing  the  instruction  of  the  endowed  with  Nature  of  the 
that  of  the  private  schools,  I  subjoin  a  table  siiowing  the  number  instruction  they 
of  boys  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  mathematics,  (a)  in  s'^PPy* 
the  14  grammar  schools  of  the  district  (i.e.,  in  all  except  Burnley, 
which  has  not  made  returns)  and  (fd)  in  14  private  schools  in  the 
same   tlistrict,  these  14  including  all  the  best  schools  that  have 
made  returns  to  the  Forms  of  Inquiry. 
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Total  No.  in  the  school" 
No.  learning  Latin 
No.  learning  Greek 
No.  learning  French    - 
No.    learning    Mathe- 
matics. 
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The  education  given  is  in  many  of  the  private  schools  purely 
elementary — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  little  grammar, 
and  perhaps  geography.  In  other  schools,  history,  and  possibly  the 
elements  of  drawing  or  book-keeping,  are  added  ;  in  a  very  {ew, 
not  more  than  10  or  11  out  of  tlie  whole  number  in  these  towns, 
Latin,  mathematics,  and  French.  Greek  is  not  attempted,  nor 
German,  nor  Euclid  beyond  the  second  book.*  In  short  these 
schools  are,  as  respects  the  instruction  which  they  give,  little 
supei-ior  to  Government  schools,  and,  as  respects  the  rooms  in 
which  they  give  it,  very  much  inferior.  I  found  among  them 
some  four  or  five  where  the  head  master  was  a  man  of  vigour 
and  talent,  or  of  that  energy  and  zeal  in  his  profession  which  some- 
times stands  in  place  of  talent;  and  in  these  cases  the  elementary 
teaching  was  sound,  while  efforts  were  made  to  extend  its  range,  so 
as  to  take  in  the  higher  subjects.  There  were,  perhaps,  as  many 
more  passably  educated,  painstaking  men,  who  were  doing  the  best 
they  could  to  teach  the  commercial  subjects  in  a  straightforward, 
practical  waj'.  In  some  of  the  remaining  instances  the  school- 
master's knowledge  was  plainly  deficient;  in  others  he  was  indolent; 
in  others  he  appeared  simply  to  accept  the  position  wherein  he 
found  himself  without  trying  to  improve  it,  and  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  in  a  plodding  manner,  with  the  aid  of  pitiful  assistants. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  less  of  flagrant  incompetence  than  I  had 
been  led  to  expect,  and  the  conclusion  forced  itself  upon  me  that 
although  the  schoolmasters  are  far  from  being  equal  to  their  work, 
the  low  state  of  education  is  to  be  charged  much  more  upon  the 
economical  and  social  condition  of  the  district  than  upon  the 
schoolmasters.  It  is  not  safe  for  a  man  to  start  a  school  on  a  large 
scale,  nor  is  there  any  encouragement  to  give  good  teaching  and 
introduce  the  higher  subjects,  since  parents  do  not  desire  (and, 
therefore,  will  not  pay  for)  the  latter,  while  respecting  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  they  can  form  no  judgment.  In  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  towns  I  saw,  on  the  same  da}',  two  private  school- 
masters.    The   one  was  a  pursy,  noisy,  self-conceited   fellow,  who, 


*  In  both  the  grammar  schools  and  the  private  schools  the  real  state  of  instruction 
is  much  lower  than  would  appear  from  the  tables,  for  I  frequently  found  that  the  boys 
who  are  returned  as  learning  Latin,  or  geometry,  or  French,  had  gone  so  short  a  way 
in  these  subjects,  as  to  have  derived  no  profit  from  them.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  French  and  Latin  of  the  private  schools. 
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by  dint  of  his  loud  and  constant  puffery,  liad  got  together  a 
school  of  more  than  120  hoys  and  girls,  and  was  making  a  ^ood 
income  out  of  the  easily  deluded  tradespeople.  The  otlier  was 
a  sensible  and  apparently  well-educated  man,  teaching  some  30 
boys  in  the  upper  room  of  a  small  dwelhng  house,  which  was  all 
he  could  afl'ord  to  hire,  and  teaching  them  as  rationally  and 
thoroughly  as  it  was  possible  for  one  mnn  to  do  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  classes  engaged  on  different  subjects.  His  receipts  were 
not  large  enough  to  let  him  hire  an  assistant,  and  he  seemed  so 
much  disheartened  by  the  success  of  the  pretentious  rival,  whose 
arts  he  neither  would  nor  could  copy,  that  he  may  probably  have 
by  this  time  quitted  the  place  in  disgust.  Moreover,  the  boys  come 
to  school  absolutely  untrained  and  ignorant;  their  parents  are 
quite  uneducated,  and  their  home  manners  of  the  roughest;  they 
stay  so  short  a  time  that  the  best  master  can  do  little  to  soften  and 
civilize,  much  less  to  instruct  them. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  the  inferiority  of  these  private 
adventure  schools  to  the  grammar  schools  is  not  solely  owing  to  the 
better  teaching  in  the  latter,  but  to  the  fact  that  their  pupils  usually 
come  from  a  higher  social  class — a  class  which  is  two  or  three 
removes  from  barbarism,  while  that  which  fills  the  private  schools 
is  but  one.  The  advantages  of  the  endowed  school  are  obvious. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  persons  of  influence,  and  so  can 
command  the  confidence  of  the  town  ;  its  master  is  a  public  func- 
tionary, and  as  such  the  social  equal  or  superior  of  the  parents  of 
his  scholars  ;  its  buildings,  old  and  gloomy  and  dirty  as  they  are, 
are  better  than  the  stifling  little  rooms  into  which  the  private 
schoolmaster  is  forced  to  crowd  his  scholars. 

Tiiese  things  being  so,  it  may  cause  surprise  that  the  endowed 
schools  are  not  themselves  more  prosperous.  I  give  a  table  of  the 
population  of  some  of  the  more  important  towns,  with  the  number 
of  ])upils   now  in   attendance  at  the  grammar  schools.*       These 
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figures  show  how  small  a  part  of  the  population   is  educated  even 

*  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  persons  of  the  middle  class  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  lower  in  these  niaiuifacturinf?  towns  tlian  in  sucli  towns  as  Liver|)ool,  or 
Shitwshury,  or  Exeter.  IJul  tlie  incrc.ise  of  po;)iiIatIoii  hi-'twcen  ISfil  antl  IRGJ,  and 
the  fad  that  the  population  within  a  tiiree-niile  radius  is  often  much  larger  tlian  the 
population  j^iven  in  tlie  above  table,  may  be  taken  as  probably  sufficient  to  compensate 
this  cause  of  error, 

t  I  found  only  12  boys  in  the  Olulinin  school,  n"J  do  not  believe  that  the  attendance 
averages  anything  like  37. 
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in  the  efficient  and  prosperous  grammar  schools,  like  those  of 
Preston  and  Bury,  where  one  might  have  looked  for  200  or  300 
scholars.  A  grammar  school  does  not  seem  to  succeed,  even  where 
most  favourably  placed,  in  becoming  the  school  of  the  town,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  a  public  school  is  the  town  school  in  France, 
or  Germany,  or  America.  DiflFerent  causes  may  be  assigned  for 
this  in  different  places. 

(1.)  Sometimes  the  fees  are  higher  than  the  tradespeople,  clerks, 
foremen,  and  better  artizans  (^men  receiving  IZ.  10s.  to  3?.  per 
week)  are  now  disposed  to  pay.  They  get  an  elementary  education 
(which  is  all  they  now  desire)  in  the  Government  school  at  from 
105.  to  1/.  55.  per  annum  ;  or  a  poor  commercial  education  at  the 
private  school  for  21.  IO5.  to  5Z.  per  annum;  and  don't  care  to  pay 
lOZ.  10s.  to  6/.  6s.,  as  at  Preston  (unless  they  are  children  of  free- 
men and  admitted  on  the  foundation);  8Z.  8s.  to  47.  4s.,  as  at 
Bury ;  8/.  8s.,  as  at  Rochdale ;  8Z.  8s.  to  4Z.  4s.5  as  at  Warrington ; 
61.  6s.,  as  at  Blackburn. 

(2.)  There  is  a  deeply  rooted  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  mechanics  that  the  grammar  schools  teach  only  classics, 
or  at  any  rate  neglect  the  commercial  subjects.  It  is  an  erroneous 
belief,  for,  though  some  of  the  grammar  schools  do  not  give  suffi- 
cient  importance  to  arithmetic,  writing,  and  English  composition, 
several  teach  these  subjects  better,  and  nearly  all  teach  them  as 
well  as  do  the  private  adventure  (and  professedly  commercial) 
schools.  I  found  this  notion  prevailing  in  Wigan,  where  the  com- 
mercial teaching  of  the  grammar  school  is  fairly  good,  and  classics 
are  at  a  low  ebb  ;  in  Blackburn  and  Rochdale,  where  classics  are 
not  enforced  ;  and  in  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  It 
was  a  well-founded  one  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years  more  it  may  perhaps  disappear. 

(3.)  Theological  and  political  jealousies  have  borne  their  share 
in  injuring  the  grammar  schools.*  Party  spirit,  running  very  high 
in  these  new  and  excitable  communities,  has  intruded  itself  into 
things  which  ought  to  have  been  most  free  from  it — religion  and 
education.  The  foundation  schools  have  in  most,  though  not  in  all, 
cases  been  held  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  their  trustees  have  been  taken  solely  from  her  members  ;  the 
teaching  of  her  dogmatic  formularies  has  in  some  cases  been  made 
compulsory  upon  all  the  scholars.  Hence  nonconformists  have 
looked  with  aversion  or  indifference  on  the  grammar  school,  and 
have  preferred  to  send  their  children  to  other  places  of  education. 
I  had  evidence  given  me  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling  at  Farn- 
worth,  Wigan,  Blackburn,  Warrington,  and  Bolton,t  and  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  prevails  in  many  other  places. 


*  As  has  been  said  akeady,  this  does  not  arise  from  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
laity  for  distinctive  religious  teaching,  nor  from  any  difficulty  in  receiving  children  of 
different  persuasions  in  the  same  school,  for  it  is  imiversaUy  admitted  that  such  desire 
and  such  difficulty  do  not  exist.  It  is  due  solely  to  that  strong  social  and  political 
antagonism  of  two  parties  which  has  made  things  indifferent  a  ground  of  quarrel. 

•j-  In  the  three  former  of  these  towns  Church  of  England  dogma  is  not  enforced  on 
persons  objecting. 
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(4.)  Besides  these  three  causes,  which  have  operated  generally, 
there  are  several  minor  ones,  into  which  it  is  uimecessary  to 
go,  that  have  told  unfavourably  in  this  or  that  particular  school. 
In  several  cases  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  the  failure 
of  the  school  except  to  mere  neglect  —  a  neglect  sometimes 
arising  from  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  foundation,  some- 
times from  the  accidental  presence  of  a  bad  master,  sometimes 
from  the  indifference  of  trustees.  Thus  Blackburn  grammar 
school  was  altogether  closed  some  years  ago,  the  then  head  master 
refusing  to  teach  anything  but  classics,  and  the  trustees  being  unable 
to  dismiss  him.*  Thus  Middleton  grammar  school,  having  no 
local  body  to  look  after  it,  and  a  foundation  too  small  to  support 
more  than  one  master,  drags  on  a  misei'able  existence,  its  battered 
old  building  scarcely  keeping  out  the  rain,  its  master  teaching  the 
elementary  subjects  to  some  25  children,  and  scraps  of  Latin  and 
mathematics  to  10  or  12  more.f  The  town  has  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  population  all  round  it  is  dense. 

An  even  lower  point  of  wretchedness  has  been  reached  by  the 
Oldham  grammar  school.  In  a  gloomy  and  filthy  room,  in  the 
worst  part  of  this  great  and  growing  manufacturing  town,  I  found 
a  teacher,  Avho  had  himself  received  a  very  scanty  education,  hearing 
twelve  dirty  and  unkempt  children,  none  of  them  over  10  years  of 
age,  read  in  an  elementary  lesson  book.  They  read  very  badly,  could 
not  write  down  numbers  on  the  slate,  and  proved,  on  examination, 
to  be  unable  to  do  anything  in  arithmetic.  For  many  years  past 
no  one  had  cared  for  the  school,  and  thus  it  had  been  allowed  to 
sink  from  the  respectable  position  it  had  held  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  into  a  state  which  would  have  disgraced  a  hedge  school  in  the 
remotest  country  district.  Iso  other  grammar  school  is  in  a  plight 
comparable  to  this ;  yet  several,  such  as  those  of  Bolton,  A\'igan, 
and  Burnley,  are  far  from  prosperous,  existing  rather  than  living, 
teaching  only  some  50  or  60  scholars,  in  places  where  they  ought 
to  have  300. | 


*  It  is  now  a  fairly  efficient  school. 

f  IMiddlcton  returns  itself  as  teaching  Latin  to  nearly  all  the  boys  ;  but  returns  arc 
often  far  from  showing  the  true  state  of  things. 

J  A  great  number  of  children  of  the  middle  class  are  educated,  as  has  been  stated  in 
speaking  of  3Ianchester  and  Liverpool,  in  schools  receiving  Government  aid.  In 
some  towns  and  villages  they  are  the  only  places  of  instruction  accessible,  in  others  my 
informants  declared  that  one  half  of  the  people  who  might  have  paid  4/.  or  even  6l. 
a  year  for  what  is  called  a  commercial  education  preferred  to  pay  1/.  for  an  elementary 
one.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  code  the  education  is,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  practically  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  since  it  is  upon  the 
performances  of  boys  in  the  several  '  standards  '  fixed  in  these  subjects  that  the  capita- 
tion grant  is  awarded.  In  a  certain  number  of  National  schools,  however,  and  still  more 
in  British  and  Wesleyan  schools,  the  highest  class  is  instructed  in  other  subjects,  history, 
geography,  grammar,  even  (though  rarely)  Latin  and  tlie  elements  of  matliematics. 
For  tliis  instruction  they  pay  fees  of  from  Gel.  to  Is.  a  week,  yet  this  does  not  prevent 
some  masters  from  presenting  them  for  examination  by  the  inspector,  and  obtaining  a 
grant  upon  them.  To  wliat  extent  this  goes  on  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  me  to 
discover,  since  the  teachers  and  managers  of  schools  often  tliink  it  undesirable  for  the 
inspector's  attention  to  be  drawn  to  it.  But  I  heard  loud  complaints  from  tlie  private 
schoolmasters,  who  said  that  not  only  were  boys  drawn  away  from  them  in  this  manner, 
but  the  scale  of  their  own  fees  kept  down  at  an  unremunerative  point.  It  is  rather 
hard,  they  think,  to  be  exposed  to  be  under-bidden  by  the  competition  of  men  who  pay  no 
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Estimate  of  the 
educational 
state  of  these 
towns. 


Average  educa- 
tion received  by 
the  boys  in 
these  towns. 


Estimate  of  th.e  State  of  Education  generally. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  concisely  the  conclusions  which  I 
was  able  to  form  respecting  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation provided  in  the  two  sets  of  institutions  just  ilescribed. 

(1.)  In  several  of  the  great  towns  there  may  be  obtained  at  the 
grammar  school  a  fair  conmicrcial  education  and  a  classical  educa- 
tion, good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  sufficient  to  prepare  a  clever  boy  to 
enter  the  university,  though  hardly  sufficient  to  give  him  a  fair 
chance  of  distinction  there.*     Mathematics  are  at  a  low  ebb. 

(2.)  In  several  of  the  smaller  towns  (10,000  to  20,000  or 
30,000)  the  grammar  school  gives  a  sufficient  commercial  and  an 
elementary  classical  education. 

(3.)  In  most  of  the  towns  whose  population  exceeds  20,000  there 
may  be  found  two  or  three  private  schools,  one  at  least  of  which  is 
probably  conducted  by  an  active  man,  who  teaches  the  commercial 
subjects  as  well  as  one  can  expect  them  to  be  taught  for  fees  so  low. 

(4.)  In  towns  whose  population  falls  short  of  20,000  the  private 
schools  are  generally  very  bad,  or  altogether  wanting ;  and  no  edu- 
cational provision,  except  that  of  Government  schools,  with  here 
and  there  an  uninspected  denominational  school,  can  be  said  to 
exist. 

(.5.)  Throughout  the  whole  district  the  education  of  what  may 
be  called  the  lower  middle  class  is  narrow  in  range  and  poor  in 
quality.  Not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  them  are  in  the  15 
grammar  schools  of  the  district ;  and  the  rest  do  not  stay  long 
enough  at  the  private  or  Privy  Council  school  to  get  anything 
more  than  what  may  be  called  a  single  coat  of  educational  paint. 

The  average  boy,  son  of  a  grocer,  or  of  a  mill  foreman  with  ISO/, 
per  annum,  runs  about  the  house  and  the  streets  till  he  is  eight  or 
nine,  barely  able  to  read  and  spell  the  easiest  words.  Then  he  goes 
to  a  National  or  British  school  for  a  year  or  two,  learns  to  read  and 
to  work  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  At  11  or  12  he 
is  placed  in  a  private  school,  still  raw  as  regards  knowledge,  and 
rude  from  mixine;  with  the  iialf-timers  of  the  Goverimient  school. 
The  private  schoolmaster  and  his  one  assistant  have  50  or  60  boys 
and  girlsf  to  deal  with,  not  v/anting  in  natural  capacity,  but  coming 
from  homes  so  roughly  practical  that  all  the  ideas  which  he  who 
teaches  the  children  of  the  rich  finds  ready  to  his  hand — everything 
in  the  shape  of  taste  and  literary  interest — must  be  created  in,  or 
rather  pitchforked   into,  their   minds.     Thus  lialf  the  time   which 


rent,  and  are  maintained  by  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  educating  fbo  poor.  Yet  it 
seems  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  forbid  such  an  arrangement  in  places  where 
there  exists  no  otber  provision  for  education  but  that  of  the  Government  schools  ;  and 
the  Imposition  of  proper  restrictions  might  remove  the  dangers  now  complained  of — 
the  withdrawal  of  the  master's  attention  from  the  poorer  scholars  and  the  undue 
cheapening  of  instruction  for  tlie  richer. 

*  It  will  be  understood  that  neither  this  nor  the  deficiency  noted  in  mathematics,  is 
necessarily  due  to  any  incompetence  in  the  head  master,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
school. 

■f  Throughout  Lancashire  girls  and  boys  are  to  be  found  together  in  the  scliools, 
both  endowed  and  private,  used  by  the  lower  middle  class. 
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oiifrlu  to  be  spent  In  building  is  spent  in  laying  roundations.  The 
boy  pursues  his  arithmetic  and  writing,  begins  English  grammar  and 
geography,  is  expected  to  pick  up  English  history  from  his  reading 
book,  and  Scripture  histoiy  from  the  Bible,  which  often  serves  as  an 
alternative  reading-book.  If  he  stays  after  14  he  is  set  to  copy 
out  into  his  show-book,  h.itherto  lilied  with  pieces  of  ornamental 
penmanship  and  sums  revised  by  the  master,  some  problems  in 
mensuration,  or  entries  meant  to  imitate  those  of  a  ledger,*  which 
he  may  show  to  his  fiither  as  a  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  book- 
keeping. But  before  he  iias  reached  14  he  has  grown  impatient  of 
school,  envying  playmates  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  an  office  or  an  apprenticeship  in  trade;  the  ialher,  wlio 
sees  no  use  for  any  more  knowledge  thup.  he  possesses  himself,  gets 
a  situation  for  him  ;  and  his  education  ends  before  he  knows  any- 
thing of  decimals  or  compound  proportion,  anything  more  of 
grammar  than  the  difference  between  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  anything 
in  geography  except  the  capitals  of  countries  and  the  chief  rivers 
of  England  ;  and  anything  of  Scriptuie  e:;cept  what  the  Sunday 
school — if  he  went  there — may  have  taught  him.  Of  mental 
training  and  of  culture  I  do  not  speak,  for  in  such  a  hasty  and 
scattered  education  thorough  mental  training  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  teachers  think  they  do  well  if  they  make  the  lad  tolerably  fit 
for  office  work.  This  he  seldom  is  ;  but  being  put  at  first  into  some 
place  v.here  there  is  not  much  writing  or  leckoning  to  do — where, 
in  fact,  it  is  chiefly  important  that  he  should  be  sharp  and  active, 
his  defects  are  more  easily  pardoned  than  those  of  a  youth  entering 
a  Liverpool  office  at  IG  would  be.  In  tuo  or  three  years  he  picks 
up  arithmetic  enough  to  serve  his  turn,  and  such  general  knowledge 
as  his  own  business  may  need  ;  more  he  never  has  time  to  get,  and 
seldom  thinks  of  getting,  alth.ough  the  want  of  it  is  through  the 
rest  of  his  life  a  weight  to  drag  him  down  and  prevent  him  from 
filling  with  dignity  the  position  of  v/ealth  and  intluence  to  which  he 
may  not  improbably  rise. 

The  fault  which  strikes  one  most  in  the  schools  of  the  manu- ^^^i^elessness  of 
facturing  tlistrict  is  their  languor.  I  i\o  not  know  whether  they  are  ^^  ^^ 
so  much  worse  than  schools  elsewhere,  but  the  contrast  of  the  school 
with  the  world  without  is  certainly  more  forcible.  Where  all  else 
is  life  and  movement,  where  the  whirr  of  machinery  is  heard  from  the 
factories  that  line  the  street,  and  the  clang  of  hammers  resounds 
from  the  foundries,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine  and  clatter 
of  the  train  scarcely  cease  all  day  long  upon  the  lines  of  railway 
that  intersect  this  wonderful  region — where  restlessness,  activity, 
ambition  are  painted  on  every  face,  in  the  school  alone  there  is 
dulness,  slowness,  dawdling.  From  the  sirenuous  life  without,  one 
passes  into  the  schoolroom,  and  finds  the  grammar  school  boj's 
lazily  repeating  the  Latin  acciilencc,  or  quoting  from  some  old- 
fashioned  grammar  a  rule  wjiich  they  ilon't  dream  of  understanding; 
or  (if  the  school   be  a  private  one)    sitting    in  knots  about  the 


♦   All  the  intelligent  teacliers  I  met  with  ri  Jicsled  this  custom,  but  some  of  them  were 
obliged  to  coiitorm  to  it. 
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stifling  room,  trying  to  make  their  answers  to  a  sum  agree  with  the 
answers  in  the  book,  while  the  master  hears  others  repeat  off  the 
columns  of  a  spelling  book  as  their  ancestors  may  have  done  a 
century  before.  A  Government  school,  however  narrow  the  range 
of  its  teaching,  is  a  far  more  pleasant  sight,  for  there  one  finds  at 
any  rate  motion  and  activity,  a  sense  of  something  being  done,  and 
of  an  effort  to  get  up  to  Standard  V.  or  VI.  Standard  VI.  may 
represent  no  great  mental  culture,  but  it  is  something  to  reach  a 
standard  of  any  kind. 
Feelings  of  Unsatisfactory  as  the  state  of  education  is,  one  hears  fewer  com- 

parents respect-  plaints  about  it  than  in  Manchester — fewer  even  than  in  Liverpool, 
education^  ^  °  where  the  provision  for  instruction  is  far  more  ample.  The  cause  is 
plain  enough.  Education  has  less  practical  value  here  than  in  those 
cities,  for  less  of  it  is  needed  to  start  a  boy  in  life,  and  it  has  no  social 
value  at  all.  Hence  parents  of  the  so-called  middle  class  do  not  com- 
plain ;  some  of  them  are  nneducated,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
matter ;  the  rest  are  too  busy  ever  to  think  of  it.  A  different  set 
of  causes  prevent  the  richer  or  more  intelligent  men  from  feeling 
and  seeking  to  remedy  the  evil.  Except  in  towns  like  Preston 
and  Bury,  where  the  grammar  school  is  prosperous  and  respected, 
the  wealthier  manufacturers,  and  as  many  of  the  professional  men 
as  can  afford  to  do  so,  send  their  sons  to  boarding  schools  at  a 
distance.  Some  do  this  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  badness  of  the 
existing  schools.  Others  desire  to  give  their  sons  a  higher  social 
polish,  and  to  enable  them  to  form  acquaintances  of  a  superior 
rank,  or  at  any  rate  to  break  them  from  those  inferior  ones  which 
environ  them  at  home.  The  boy  goes  to  Harrow,  or  Cheltenham, 
or  Southport,  that  he  may  escape  from  cousins  who  are  earning  I85, 
a  week  in  the  factory.  Others,  again,  especially  of  a  class  socially 
less  elevated,  are  too  busy  to  look  after  their  children,  and  send 
them  away  merely  to  get  rid  of  them  and  keep  them  from  falling 
into  mischief.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Yorkshire  boarding 
schools,  and  schools  like  that  described  in  p.  568  are  stocked.  Thus 
at  Oldham  I  found  that  the  sons  of  all  the  more  respectable  people 
(except  a  few  who  went  daily  by  rail  to  Manchester)  were  away  at 
boarding  schools.  At  Rochdale,  although  there  is  a  fairly  good 
grammar  school,  the  same  thing  happens,  some  people  saying  that 
the  climate  is  too  damp  and  the  air  too  smoky  for  their  children, 
others  that  the  town  boys  are  too  rough.  So  in  Bolton,  Wigan,  and 
Burnley,  so  in  Ashton  and  Stalybridge,  and  all  through  the  popu- 
lous district  of  the  forest  of  Rossendale.  Although  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  manufacturing  towns  such  a  practice  is  un- 
avoidable, its  results  are  in  many  respects  unfortunate.  Where 
there  is  an  endowed  school  it  makes  the  trustees  more  remiss  in 
their  care  of  it,  since  they  have  no  interest  as  parents.  This  is 
conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  Oldham  and,  though  the  consequences 
have  been  less  serious,  of  Bolton,  Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  Leigh. 
Where  there  are  only  private  schools  the  principal  inhabitants  do 
not  think  of  exerting  themselves,  either  to  improve  the  existing 
schools  or  get  better  ones  established.  They  send  their  boys  away 
because  the  schools  are  bad,  and  the  schools  are  bad  because  they 
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send  their  boys  away.  For  the  schoolmaster,  whether  endowed  or 
private,  is  placed  in  a  much  worse  position  when  he  has  few  or 
none  of  the  children  of  the  better  classes  entrusted  to  him  ;  he  is 
less  respected  by  the  poorer  people,  and  must  lower  his  teaching- 
and  his  fees  to  suit  their  narrow  views.  Boarders  he  cannot  hope 
to  get  in  such  a  locality;*  Iience,  if  he  is  an  ambitious,  active  man, 
he  leaves  the  place,  and  starts  a  boarding  school  at  Southport,  or 
somewhere  else  on  the  seacoast.  It  is  an  evil  for  the  whole  upper 
class  to  be  so  completely  cut  off  during  the  years  of  boyhood  from 
the  bulk  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  chasm  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  those  wiio  desire  to  be  exclusively  select  and  those 
who  still  sympathize  with  the  mass  of  the  working  people,  is  already 
sufficientlv  wide,  and  seems  in  Lancashire  to  widen  dailv. 


Plans  suggested  for  the  Improvement  of  Education. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the   remedies   that  may  be  applied  to  the  Possible  reme- 
"  ...    -  ..    -  .     •  clies  for 

existinpr  evils. 


evils  stated  to  exist.      Some  will   be  supplied  by  time  itself,  and  by  '^^^^*^°'' 


the  progress  of  society  to  a  more  settled  and  civilized  condition. 
These  towns  are  this  moment  probably  not  unlike  what  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  were  forty  years  ago,  and  in  forty  years  more  will 
have  ripened  into  something  more  like  what  Manchester  and  Leeds 
are  now.  One  may  distinguish  different  stages  of  civilization  amonfj 
them  corresponding  to  their  age.  Bacup,  Darvven,and  Todmorden, 
for  example,  are  far  more  rough  and  raw  than  Rochdale  or 
Bolton  ;  Rochdale  and  Bolton  less  refined  than  Preston.  In 
anothcA'  generation  or  two  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  many  of  the 
features  which  make  the  district  so  peculiar  and  so  interesting 
now  will  have  begun  to  disappear,  and  that  the  standard  of  school- 
teaching  will  rise  along  with  that  of  knowledge  and  social  p;)lish. 

Xor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  such  remedies  as  may  benefit  the 
private  schools,  if  any  such  there  be  that  can  be  applied  by  public 
authority.  Whatever  private  schoolmasters  may  iiope  from  scholastic 
registration,  or  a  system  of  public  examinations,  or  the  training  of 
teachers,  they  may  iiope  elsewhere  as  well  as  here.  It  is  only  those 
special  remedies  which  the  circumstances  of  the  district  seem  to 
call  for,  and  which  public  action  may  be  invoked  to  provide,  that 
need  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion.  These  are  two — the  re- 
organization and  improvement  of  the  existing  grammar  schools, 
and  the  foundation  of  new  public  schools  in  places  wiiere  they  are 
now  wanting. 

I.   As  regards  the  improvement  of  existing  grammar  schools. 

The   chief  points    wherein    the    constitution,    management,  or  IJoorganization 
organization  of  the   endowed   schools   seems   to   need  reform  have  "'"  ''*^f*'"^  "^ 
already  been  described   in   speaking  of  schools  of  that  class.     Tiie  schools, 
measures  called  for  are  of  course  not  the  same  in  every  town.      In 
Preston,  for   example,  the   grammar  school   is  already  prosperous ; 
it  is  well  managed  by  a  public  body,  the  town  council,  and  gives  a 


*  Boarders  arc  taken  in  two  or  three  of  the  moic  important  cndoweJ  schools,  and  at 
Preston  they  arc  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  head- 
master's income.  But  Preston  is  by  nuKli  tlie  pleasantest  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
as  a  place  of  residence. 
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good  clapsical  and  commercial  education  to  about  100  boys,  mostly  of 
the  so-called    upper  middle  class.      The  object  must  therefore  be  to 
make  it  more  accessible  to  the   minor   shopkeepers   and  mechanics, 
and  this  mav  be  done  either  by  permitting  boys  to  enter  who  shall 
have  a  commercial  education  only,  at  the  same  time  slightly  lower- 
in""   the  fees ;  or  by  starting  a  branch   school  which   shall    be   both 
cheaper  and   more   distinctly  commercial.     There   is  a  part  of  the 
town,  or  rather  a  northerly  suburb,  where  such  a  school  would  bs 
conspicuously  useful ;  and  it  would  succeed  all  the  better  for  being 
formally  connected  with  the  grammar  school,  as  a  sort  of  prepara- 
tory department,  superintended,  if  it  were  thought  proper,  by  the 
grammar  school-master,  and    placed  under  the  general  control  and 
management  of  the  town  council.*      In  Bolton,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  grammar  school   has  got   into   low  water,  partly  from   neglect 
and  partly  from  faults  in  its  constitution.     It  has  but  two  masters, 
and    draws    its    scholars  almost  wholly    from    the    poorer  class  of 
people.       Considerable   changes  are  needed  to   make  it  do  what  it 
ought   to   do   for   the    town  ;  the   imposition  of  fees   (making    the 
places   on    the   foundation    prizes,   instead  of  a   useless   bounty  to 
sluggish  parents,  as  they  are  now),  the  introduction  of  a  vigorous 
teaching  of  the  more   practical   subjects,  the  popularization  of  the 
board    of  trustees.f     There   are  many   other  cases  whose  special 
circumstances  it  would   take   too  long  to  describe,  and  with  regard 
to  which  it  may  be  enough    to   say  that   to  make  them  adequate  to 
the  work  before  them  more  energy  must  be  infused,  sometimes  into 
the  governing   body,  sometimes  into   the  teachers,  sometimes  into 
both.     How  to  do  this  is  of  course   the  problem.     The  four  mea- 
sures which  are  generally  admitted   to   be  the  most  directly  neces- 
sary, and  the  most   likely  to  be  generally  serviceable  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  foundation  schools,  are  the  following  : — 
Four  measures        1.  The   erection  of  better  school-houses.     Almost  everywhere, 
that  may  be       1,^,^-  ^^y^t  conspicuously  in  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Leigh,  Middleton, 
benefit  the         Nev.church,  Bolton,  and  Oldham,  new  buildings  are  wanted  to  give 
grammar  the  school  a  fair  chance,  not  merely  of  maintaining  its  social  credit, 

schools.  |jy|-   Qf  giving   its   teaching  in  a  proper  manner.      Supposing   the 

headship  of  any  of  these  schools  vacant,  half  the  candidates  who 
came  down  to  make  inquiries  about  it  would  turn  away  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  schoolroom. 

2.  The  retonslitution  of  governing  bodies,  so  as  to  introduce 
everywhere  a  representative  element,  and  to  give  the  townspeople 
a  more  direct  and  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school.f 

3.  The  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  commercial  subjects, 
arithmetic,  writing,  and  English  composition,  as  being,  not  less 
than  classics,  an  essential  part  of  the  schoolwork,  to  be  taught 
with  as  much  care  and  by  teachers  of  equ.d  relative  competence. 
At  present  trustees  and  head  masters  often  seem  to  think  that  any 
certificated  master  is  good  enough  to  teach  the  commercial  subjects; 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  town  councils  would  in  many  cases  be  willing  to 
make  grants  for  the  suppoit  of  such  schools. 

•j-  It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  grammar  school  with  a  sort  of  proprietary 
school  hard  by,  and  probably  this  would  be  a  benefit  to  both  and  to  the  public. 

J    Vide  supra,  p.  447-453. 
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and  when  the  townspeople  complain  that  these  subjects  are  neglected, 
tliev  talk  of  hiring  such  a  master,  as  if  by  so  doing  th.ey  made  all 
vi<dit  for  the  future.*  Whether  a  separate  commercial  department 
should  or  should  not  be  established  is  a  question  which  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  school.  But  if  there  be  one, 
it  is  evident  that  no  lower  standard,  either  social  or  intellectual, 
should  be  fixed  for  its  master  than  for  the  other  teachers  of  the 
s;chool.t  To  teach  arithmetic  and  mathematics  in  a  thorough  and 
scientific  fashion  is  neither  an  easier  nor  a  less  important  duty  than 
to  teach  Latin,  nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  a  cultivated  man. 

4.  A  re-settlemeut  of  the  rules  respecting  the  benefits  of  the 
foundation  in  such  a  way  as,  without  depriving  the  poor  of  any 
rights  which  they  not  only  nominally  possess  but  actually  use,  to 
raise  from  fees  a  revenue  greater  than  the  present,  and  thus  tempt 
better  masters  by  the  prospect  of  larger  Incomes.  The  stipends  of 
under-masters  are  now  frequently  insufficient,  and  are  usually 
fixed,  whereas  it  is  evidently  the  interest  of  the  school  that  they  no 
less  than  the  head  ma'-ter  sliould  share  in  the  income  from  fees,  and 
profit  by  every  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  resettling  the  foundations  it  seems  particularl}'  desirable  that 
.something  should  be  done  to  connect  the  Government  (elementary) 
schools  with  the  grammar  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  admi.ssion 
free  or  at  a  reduced  rate  to  the  grammar  schools  of  the  best  boys 
from  th.ese  elementary  schools.  Both  sets  of  Institutions  would  be 
equally  benefited  thereby. 

The  limit  of  the  district  which  any  given  school  can  serve  as  a  day- 
school  may  be  commonly  determined  by  a  three-mile  radius  from 
some  central  point.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
population  is  distributed  over  the  maiuifacturing  district,  not  merely 
gathered  into  large  towns,  but  also  dispersed,  as  it  were,  in  a  con- 
tinuous village  over  the  whole  country,  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
fix  on  particular  centres,  and  say  that  there  rather  than  elsewhere 
the  population  requires  a  school  superior  to  the  elementary.  Nor  do 
the  census  returns,  being  adapted  to  divisions  which  do  not  coincide 
with  those  which  the  increase  of  houses  has  shaped  out  for  it>elf,  give 
all  the  assistance  in  the  matter  which  ir.ight  be  desired  from  tliem. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  give  a  list  of  the  towns  in  the  manu- 
facturing district  whose  population  in  1S61  exceeded,  or  has  by 
this  time  approached  near  to,  10,000,  and  where  there  is  at  present 
no  foundation  irrammar  school:  — 


II.  Exteu- 
sion  of  the 
system  of 
public  (founda- 
tion) schools. 


Places  where 
superior 
schools  are 
needed. 


Town. 

Population 
in  1861. 

Town. 

1 

Population 
in  1861. 

Accrington         -             -           13,872 
Ashton-under-Lyne         -  1        ."34,880 
liacup    -              -              -            10,93.5 
Haslingden         -             -  [          C,929 
Ileywood            -             -  ;        12,824 
Ilindley              -             -  |          8.477 

Over  Darwen  -             -           14,327 
St.  [lelen's        -              -           18,396 
StalybridgeJ     -             -           24,921 
Todniordfn       -             -            11,747 
Kanisbottom     -             -            8,000  (?) 

*  This  sort  of  notion,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  more  often  to  be  found  prevailing  in  Shrop- 
shire and   Worccptersliire  than  in  Lancashire. 

•(•  Tliis  arrangement  e\ibts  in  Liverpool  College,  and  has  been  found  to  work 
excellently  there. 

X  The  chief  part  of  the  borough  of  Stalybridge  lies  in  Cheshire. 
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Besides  these  towns  theres  are  several  others,  such  as  Padiham, 
Droylsden,  Newton-in-?vIakerfield,  whose  popuhition  ranges  from 
(1,000  to  7,000,  and  where  there  is  at  present  no  grammar  scliool. 

The  average  proportion  which  children  of  school  age  above  the 
rank  of  labourers  bear  to  the  whole  population  of  a  given  place  has 
been  stated,  taking  tlie  whole  of  England,  at  11  to  1,000.  In  these 
Lancashire  towns  it  is  doubtless  lower,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  being  engaged  in  manual  labour.  In  Oldham,  for  instance, 
it  may  be  only  8  to  1,000;  in  Over  Darwen  possibly  lower. 
Even  this  proportion,  however,  would  give  from  50  to  150 
children  in  the  towns  just  enumerated,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  in  Lancashire  would 
enable  many  working  men  to  use  schools  charging  4L  4s.  per 
annum,*  and  offering  a  better  education  than  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment schools.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
a  supply  of  scholars  would  be  wanting  in  these  places;  certainly 
not  if  more  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  well-to-do 
people  from  getting  their  children  educated  at  the  public  expense 
in  National  and  British  schools.f  Of  the  above  towns,  those  in 
which  it  might  be  desirable  first  to  try  the  experiment  of  founding 
public  schools  for  a  superior  or  commercial  education  are  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Accrington,  and  St.  Helen's.  If  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeded there,  it  would  be  easy  to  try  it  in  the  other  places  named. 
Where  is  the  It  may  be  asked,  how  are  funds  to  be   procured   for    such   an 

money  to  come  undertaking  ?  Those  who  know  Lancashire,  know  that  it  is  no 
paradox  to  say  that  money  is  the  thing  which  it  is  easiest  to  get 
there.  All  that  is  absolutely  wanted  for  this  enterprise  is  a  sum  to 
purchase  sites  and  erect  buildings.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  school 
with  these  advantages  should  not  be  self-supporting,  although  any 
little  endowment  might  give  it  a  better  chance  at  starting.  If, 
tlierefore,  it  is  found  impossible  to  divert  to  this  plainly  useful  pur- 
pose any  existing  charities  which  are  known  to  be  useless  or  per- 
nicious, it  would  not  be  hard  to  raise  by  local  subscriptions  enough 
money — from  1,000/.  to  3,000/.,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  town — to  set  the  school  a-going  in  well-ventilated  rooms,  for 
which  it  should  pay  no  rent.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  find  men  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  money,  organizing  the  estab- 
lishment, and  appointing  the  master.^ 

In  many  Lancashire  towns  there  are  charitable  funds  which 
would,  if  applied  to  the  establishment  or  the  aid  of  grammar  schools, 
confer  a  far  greater  benefit  on  the  community,  including  the  poor, 
than  they  now  confer.  Thus  in  Oldham,  the  miserable  state  of 
whose  grammar  school  I  have  described,  there  is  a  charity  school 
with  a  revenue  of  2,213/.  a  year  which  is  spent  in  clothing  and 
feeding  and  giving  a  moderately  good  education  to  about  100 
boys.      Warrington    Blue  Coat  school  has  an  income  of  1,000/.  a 

*  I'he  wages  of  a  cotton  operative  vary  from  18.s\  to  42s.  a  week,  according  to  the 
r.ature  of  his  work. 

■[•  They  need  not  be  excluded  from  these  schools — there  are  indeed  some  advantages 
hi  their  presence  there — but  they  ought  neither  to  receive  a  capitation  grant  nor  be 
admitted  at  the  present  low  fees,  which  are  unjust  to  the  private  schoolmaster. 

J  The  extreme  difficulty  which  a  local  board  of  trustees  finds  in  selecting  a  competent 
teacher  from  a  number  of  candidates  has  already  been  commented  on  (p.  530). 
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year,  and  educates  40  children.  Clieeiham's  hospital  in  Manchester 
has  more  than  3,000/.  a  year,  and  educated  in  1864  only  100  boySo 
Then  there  are  apprentice  charities,  like  Kenyon's  at  Rochdale 
(where  the  grammar  school  is  very  poorly  endowed)  whose  funds 
are  accumulatinjr  for  want  of  power  to  apply  them  in  any  but  this, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  a  useful  way.  And,  lastly,  there  are  the 
numerous  dole  charities,  which  are  almost  always  mischievous, 
and  the  almshouses,  of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said,  according 
to  the  report  given  by  those  who  have  watched  their  working, 
is  that  they  are  sometimes  iiarmless.  The  poor  who  now  receive 
little  or  no  benefit  from  all  this  money,  would  receive  a  great 
deal  from  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  their  children 
might  obtain  at  low  fees  an  education  which  would  give  them  a 
chance  of  rising  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  at  length  what  should  be  the  edu-  Proper  educa- 
cational  arrangements  of  such  a  school,  for  these  will  be  best  settled  tio°al  orgam- 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Evidently  its 
first  business  would  be  to  oive  thoroujjh  teachino-  in  the  commercial 
subjects — i.e.,  arithmetic  and  writing,  with  English  grammar  and 
composition.  Stress  would,  of  course,  be  laid  upon  mathematics, 
and  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  Latin,  French,  and  drawing, 
if  possible  for  natural  science  also.  But  it  might  be  found  better 
to  make  none  of  these  subjects  compulsory.  There  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  those  who  desire  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
sometimes  err  by  insisting  on  teaching  the  higher  subjects  to  all 
who  enter  their  school.  The  usual  result  is  to  frighten  away  many 
parents  whose  sons,  had  they  entered  the  school  to  take  the  com- 
mercial subjects,  would  probably  have  been  drawn  on  to  languages 
and  mathematics,  and  would  at  any  rate  have  learned  even  their 
arithmetic  and  English  grammar  far  better  than  in  the  nasty  little 
commercial  academy  in  which  they  so  often  take  refuge.  After 
all,  the  great  thing  in  education  is,  not  to  teach  the  boy  this  or 
that,  but  to  get  him  under  the  hands  of  an  able  teacher. 

As  regards  fees,  1  found  people  generally  agreed  that  they  should  Scale  of  fees, 
range  from  4/,  to  8Z.  per  annum.  More  than  4/.  or  5Z.  few  mechanics 
or  pul)licans  and  scarce  any  operatives  would  consent  to  pay  ;  less 
than  8?.  would  not  be  a  fair  market  price  for  instruction  in 
languages  or  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  subjects. 
Of  course  if  an  endowment  could  be  procured  there  might  be 
places  in  the  foundation  at  even  lower  rates,  or  altogether  free,  to 
which  the  best  boys  of  the  Privy  Council  schools  might  aspire. 
As  touching  management,  my  informants  were  agreed  that  this  nuist 
be  public,  and  that  to  give  the  school  a  fair  chance  of  success  it  must 
be  undenominational.  But  they  al^o  agreed  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  get  men  of  influence  in  this  busy  county  to  take  interest  in  and 
bestow  time  upon  the  concerns  of  a  school.  And  I  could  see  that 
in  some  places  they  almost  despaired  of  getting  different  parties 
religious  antl  political,  to  unite  even  for  an  object  of  such  ac- 
knowledged public  utility.  The  lait}',  they  said,  might  be  willing 
enough,  but  the  laity  are  so  occupied  with  business,  that  in  educa- 
tional  matters  a  good  deal  must  depend   on    the   attitude  of  the 
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clerrjy  of  all  dcnominatio!)?,  ap.d  lliey  held  it  to  be  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  clergy  would  couibine.* 
Proposal  to  It  was  partly  for  this   reason,  tho  fear  that  local  apathy  or  local 

erect  a  District  dissensions  mijrht  prove  fatal  to  an  enterprise  which  they  thought  so 
EducatLn.  necessary,  that  some  of  those  witli  whom  I  conversed  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  district  educational  board,  whicli  might  address  itself  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  existing  grammar  schools,  the  establishment 
of  new  ones  where  needed,  and  the  managenient  of  all  when  once  set 
in  m.otion.  "  It  would  be  possible,"  they  argued,  "  to  find  in  Man- 
"  Chester  and  the  other  manufacturing  towns  a  sufficient  number  of 
"  able  men  interested  in  the  matter,  to  form  a  body  which  migh.t 
"  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  district 
"  and  impress  a  sort  of  unity  upon  its  education,  might  excite  and 
"  direct  local  effort,  and  by  communicating  with  persons  in  these 
"  different  tov/ns  render  liie  experience  of  one  j)Iace  useful  to 
"  another.  England  trusts  a  little  too  much  to  the  energy  of 
"  sinijle  citizens,  and  forijets  the  advanta2;es  of  or<j:anization.  In- 
"  dividual  energy  may  be  enough  w!)ere  individual  interest  is  the 
"  mainspring  of  action,  but  in  questions  of  education  and  social 
"  improvement  other  means  must  be  resorted  to." 

Desirable  as  the  institution  of  a  district  board  may  appear,  its 
success,  considering  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  who  would  give 
time  to  woik  it,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  questions  wherewith  it 
would  have  to  deal,  cannot  be  considered  certain,  nor  could  it  fail, 
while  stimulating  and  advising  local  bodies,  to  need  occasionally 
the  aid  and  advice  of  a  central  office  simihir  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mission. But  if  the  experiment  of  a  district  boarJ  is  to  be  tried 
anywhere,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  fitter  place  for  trying  it  than 
Lancashire. 

There  are  several  minor  points  which  might  have  been  treated 
of  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  which  it  may  be 
enough  simply  to  mention.  One  is  the  possibility  of  grouping  or 
in  some  way  connecting  the  public  schools  througb.out  the  manu- 
faciuring  cHstrict-  From  Burnley  to  Stockpoi-t,  the  district  is  almost 
one  continuous  town,  whose  streets  are  the  railways,  and  where  trains 
serve  for  omnibuses.  It  might  be  well,  therefore,  while  bringing  a 
good  plain  education  within  everybody's  reach  by  the  foundation 
of  nev/  schools  and  the  vivification  of  old  ones,  to  set  apart  st)me 
two  or  three  or  more  where  the  course  of  education  should  be  more 
extended,  and  to  which  the  minor  schools  might,  if  necessary,  act  as 
feeders.  If  placed  in  well-chosen  central  situations,  these  higlier 
schools  miglit  serve,  even  as  day  schools,  towns  and  villages 
lying  at  some  distance  from  them  along  the  lines  of  railway.  A 
possible  scheme  for  the  re-arrangement  of  existing  school  exliibi- 
lions  by  means  of  grou[)ing  has  already  been  mentioned  (page  483); 
and  if  a  relation  were  in  this  or  some  similar  way  establ'.slied 
between  different  schools — if,  for  instance,  lliere  was  a  system  of 
promotion  from  the  lesser  to  the  cjreater — it  mi^ht  be  turned  to 
account  for  other  useful  purposes. 

Again,  there  exist  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  towns  lileraiy 
instiiutes,  lyccums,  and  so   forth,  with   some  of  which   schools  and 

*  .Sec  nous  to  p.tge  726  and  758. 
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science  classes  are  already  connected.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  founding  new  schools  these  might  perhaps  be  made  available. 
Others  have  thought  that  Owe'ns  College  irx  Manchester,  being  the 
chief  organ  of  the  higher  education  in  the  three  manufiicturing 
counties  (Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire),  ought  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  schools,  either  by  the  foundation  of  exhibitions 
to  be  held  at  it  by  their  scholars,  or  by  entrusting  to  it  functions  of 
advice,  or  even  of  visitation  and  inspection.  Into  the  discussion  of 
such  matters  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter. 

There  remains  one  other   topic,   of  which   this   is   perhaps   the  Need  felt  of 

fittest  place  to  speak.     Even  after  a  considerable   extension  of  day  cheap  and  safe 
,1  ^  I-     y  r  •  ^■       •  •  boarding  estab- 

schools,  some  parts  or  tlie  manuiacturmg   district  must  remain  out  lishments : 

of  their  reach,  and  even  in  those  parts  where  they  are   accessible  desire  that 
many  parents  will  be   found  desiring  from  various  reasons  to  send  these  should  be 
1     •         1  -1  I  I  T  II  II  nn      1      I       founded  under 

then"    children   to   a   boarchng    school,    yet    unable    to    artorcl   the  public 

expense   of  places   like  Marlborough,  Rossnll,  or  Clifton,  or  of  the  authority. 

best  private   boarding  schools  around  Manchester   and  Liverpool. 

It   is  by  persons  of  this  class    that    the    cheap    boarding    schools 

(charging  from  201.  to  35/.  per  annum)  are  now  supported.      Some 

of  these  cheap   schools,  there  is  too  much   reason  to  fear,  are,  both 

as  respects  instruction,  accommodation,  and  moral  tone,  deplorably 

bad,  while   in  few  can   it  be   possible  to   give  at  such   cheap  rates 

anytliing  like  good    teaching  and   plentiful  food  to  a  small  number 

(30  to  50)   boys.     Many  parents  feel    this,  and   complain   bitterly 

that  they  have  no   means  of  ascertaining  where   they   may  safely 

place  their   children.      For  their  sakes  it  would  seem   desirable  to 

found,  on   the  verge  of  the    manufacturing   district,  and  probably 

in  connexion  with  some  existing  grammar  school,  boarding  houses 

under   public   management  and   constantl}'  open    to    the  visits  d 

properly    qualified  public  examiners  or  inspectors,  so   that   every 

possible  security  shall  be  taken    against  the  evils  which  it  is  sought 

to  escape  from.     Some  persons  urge,  and  urge  with  great  force,  that 

such  establishments  ought  not  to  be  boarding  schools,  in  the  ordinary 

acceptation  of  the  term,  but  hostels   attaciied  to  day  schools.      "  It 

**  is  an  advantage  to  the  boy,"   said  they,  *'that  he  whom  he  lives 

"  with  should  not  also  be  his  teacher,  for  in  this  way  the  teacher  is 

*'  less  an  object  of  fear,  and,  not  being  constantly  present  out  of 

"  school  hours,  is  not  felt  in  school   hours  to  be  so  wearisome.     It 

**  is  a  more   plain    advantage  to  the   teacher,  for   his   evenings   are 

"  free  for  study  or  relaxation,  his  mind  is  relieved  of  the  exhau.-=l- 

*'  ing  sense  of  responsibility,  he  docs  not  feel  that  he  is  making  his 

"  income  off  the  food  and  lodging  of  the  boys,  that  the  interests  of 

"  his  pocket  and  their  heallh   are  opposed  to   one   another.      The 

*'  head    master   must  be  in  the  last  resort  responsible  for  the  goixi 

*'  conduct  and  discipline  of  these  hostels,  but  their  internal  economy 

"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  steward  or  otlierpaid  official  charged 

"  to  provide  good   food   at   the  lowest   possible  cliarge,  and   their 

"  ordinary  discipline   ought   not   to    be   laid    as  a  buriien   on   the 

"  assistant-masters,   milcss  it  is  found   impossible  to  procure  other 

"  competent  persons."      Ivespccting  these  views  I  need  express  no 

opinion.      But   what  I  saw  left   me  in  no  doubt   that   the  need  for 

authoiized  boarding  establishments  at   low  fees  is    pressing,   and 
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that  an  attempt  made  to  supply  them,  whether  hy  the  State  or  by 
any  influential  public  body,  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  Lan- 
cashire parents. 


Statement  of 
the  vie'ws  enter- 
tained and 
wishes  ex- 
pressed in 
Lancashire 
respecting 
certain  expe- 
dients that 
have  been 
suggested  for 
the  improve- 
ment of 
schools. 

I.  Incorpora- 
tion or  regis- 
tration of 
schoolmasters. 


Organization 
of  the  teaching 
profession  : 
difficulties  to  be 
encountered. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Concluding  Remarks. 

Your  instructions  directed  me  to  ascertain,  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those  with  whom  I  was 
brought  in  contact.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper,  before  bringing 
to  a  close  these  observations  upon  the  state  of  education  in 
Lancashire,  to  report  to  you  what  expedients  for  the  improvement 
of  schools  I  found  discussed,  and  what  views  respecting  them  are 
entertained  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  each.  Out  of  many 
— out  of  the  almost  infinite  number  which  have  been  suggested — 
there  are  four  which  seem  to  require  special  mention. 

I.  The  first  is  the  elevation  and  purification  of  the  scholastic 
profession.  Some  persons  hope  that  the  former  of  these  objects 
might  be  attained  by  the  incorporation  of  teachers  as  a  recognized 
body,  the  latter  by  a  system  of  scholastic  registration.  Inquiring  the 
views  of  schoolmasters  respecting  registration,  I  found  some  few 
zealous  for  it,  a  good  many  favourable,  although  in  a  languid  way, 
and  some  others,  themselves  not  the  least  eminent,  altogether  opposed 
to  it.  If  those  who  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter  were  polled,  there 
would  apparently  be  a  majority  for  it.  But  the  mass,  especially 
those  who  teach  the  cheap  private  schools,  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  opinion  whatever.  The  incorporation  of  teachers  as  a  body 
having  been  attempted  by  the  founders  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Preceptors,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  with  what  feelings  that 
institution  was  regarded  in  Lancashire.  This  was  not  easy,  for  it 
seems  to  be  scarcely  known  there.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  more  than  two  or  three  schoolmasters  who  were  members  of 
it,  or  at  any  ratewlio  described  themselves  as  such  ;  and  in  looking 
through  the  list  of  the  boys  who  pass  the  Preceptors'  examinations 
(as  reported  in  their  official  organ),  iew  or  none  are  entered  as 
coming  from  Lancashire  schools.  It  may  be  that  in  Lancashire, 
lying  so  far  from  London,  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  College 
have  not  yet  become  known  to  those  whose  support  it  desires  to 
enlist.  It  may  be  that  the  distrust  which  several  teachers  expressed 
of  it,  provoked  by  the  use  frequently  made  of  the  letters  M.C.P.,* 
is  shared  by  a  number  of  their  brethren.  Whatever  the  cause, 
this  institution  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired  any  hold  upon  the 
county. 

I  heard  many  persons  urge  very  strongly  the  desirability  of 
having  teachers  organized  as  a  profession.  Others,  while  agreeing 
that  they  might  thus  attain  a  social  status  and  an  independence  of 
action  which   they  now  want  and  ought  to  possess,   dwelt  upon  the 

*  Tliese  letters  denote  that  he  who  enjoys  the  right  to  use  them  has  paid  1/.  \s.  as 
his  subscription  for  the  current  year  to  the  funds  of  the  Royal  College  of  Preceptor?, 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  schooimasters  use  them  knowing  that  many  patents  wik 
suppose  them  to  denote  some  academical  honour,  or  the  possession  of  some  diploma 
hearing  witness  to  literary  or  scietiti£c  eminence. 
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obstacles  to  such  an  organization  which  tlie  present  state  of  the  pro- 
fession shows  to  exist.  There  are  in  England,  they  remarked,  three 
almost  wholly  distinct  classes  of  teachers  ;  firstly,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  and  a  few  of  the 
most  expensive  private  schools;  secondly,  the  teachers  who  conduct 
most  of  the  private  schools,  men  who  have  either  graduated  at 
London  or  Dublin,  or  not  at  any  university ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
trained  masters  in  the  National  and  British  and  other  elementary 
schools.  Each  of  these  three  bodies  is  cut  off  from  the  other. 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  are  most  of  them  clergymen,  and 
their  sympathies  are  rather  for  the  Church  of  England  and  their 
own  university  than  for  their  occupation.  The  trained  masters  are 
brought  into  an  altogether  peculiar  set  of  relations  by  their  depen- 
dence on  Government  and  (in  the  case  of  the  denominational 
schools)  upon  the  clergy.  It  is  only  the  second  of  the  three  classes 
that  has  any  definite  professional  feeling;  and  as  it  is  socially  above  ,. 
the  third,  so  (being  composed  in  large  measure  of  nonconformists) 
it  stands  in  point  of  religion  distinguished  from  the  first.  Hence, 
before  the  profession  can  be  organized  as  one,  it  must  be  fused  into 
one,  and  an  esprit  de  corps  created  which  is  at  present  lacking  in 
England,  though  it  seems  to  exist  in  Germany  and  in  America.* 

University  Local  Examinations. 

II.   The  second  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  schools  which  I  (2.)  The  uni- 

heard  discussed  is  one  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  actual  oner-  "^^'"^'^y  ^^^^ 

,  ,  ,  I    I      1     r        1  1-  ^-  III-     examinations. 

ation,  and  has  attracted  a  good  deal  or  public  notice,  tlie  local  exami- 
nations conducted  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
As  these  examinations  have  been  taken  up  with  some  spirit  in 
Lancashire,  both  Manchester  and  Liverpool  being  local  centres, 
and  as  the  number  of  candidates,  already  large,  is  increasing 
every  year,  it  was  easy  to  get  abundance  of  information  respect- 
ing their  working,  and  the  difficulty  rather  was  to  sift  and  esti- 
mate what  was  obtained.  The  rules  and  arrangements  of  these 
examinations  are  too  well  known  to  you,  and  stated  too  clearly 
in  the  Reports  issued  annually  by  the  Oxford  Delegacy  and  the 
Cambridge  Syndicate  to  make  it  necessary  to  spend  time  in 
describing  them.  1  shall  therefore  speak  only  of  what  I  heard 
and  saw  regarding  their  actual  operation. 

It  is  agreed  that  they  have  done   a  great  deal  to  improve  the  Tht-ir  services, 
tone  of  education,  and  that  in  several  ways. 

They  have  set  before  schoolmasters  a  definite  standard  to  work 
up  to,  and  have  enabled  them  to  see,  by  the  performances  of 
their  pupils,  what  are  the  strong  and  what  the  weak  points  in 
their  own  teaching. 

They  have  given  several  deserving  schools  the  opportunity  of 
commending  themselves  to  the  pubhc  by  the  success  of  their 
pupils  in  passing  or  in  gaining  honours. 

They  have  excited  tlie  diligence  of  some  boys  in  the  schools 
which  use  them. 

*  In  Germany  there  is  held  annually  a  great  Lehrerversaminlung,  or  congress  of 
teachers,  to  which  school  masters  of  all  ^oits  and  conditions  flock  from  every  [Kirt  of  the 
country.   One  can  hardly  suppose  such  an  institution  prospering  in  England  as  it  is  now. 
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Their  defects 
and  incidental 
evils. 


Have  not 
reached  the 
poorer  schools. 


Do  not  prove 
the  general 
excellence  of 
the  school 
teaching. 


Interfere  ■nith 
the  internal 
arrangements 
of  a  school. 


They  have  roused  the  bettei*  class  of  schoolmasters,  whether 
using  them  or  not,  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  tborouf]jhness 
and  definiteness  in  school  work,  and  have  done  something  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  to  educational  questions. 

As  against  these  admitted  merits  of  the  system  I  found  the 
following  defects  and  drawbacks  urged,  more  strongly  by  some 
persons,  less  so  by  others,  but  on  the  whole  to  such  un  extent 
and  upon  such  evidence  as  put  their  existence  beyond  doubt. 

1.  They  have  not  reached,  and  have  therefore  done  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  to  improve  the  cheap  day-schools  (fees  3Z.  S.'?.  to 
8?.  85.  per  annum),  and  the  cheap  boarding  schools  (fees  20Z.  to 
35/.  per  annum) ;  and  have  therefore  been  unable  to  benefit  the 
class  which,  being  at  this  moment  worst  educated,  needs  some 
improvement  most — the  clerks,  warehousemen,  small  shopkeepers, 
mechanics,  and  generally  what  is  called  the  lower  middle-clas?. 
This  may  in  some  degree  be  ov,ing  to  the  fee  exacted  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  examination,  which  parents  of  this  class  are 
seldom  willing  to  pay;*  but  it  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nar- 
row range  of  subjects  taught  in  these  schools,  to  the  disadvan- 
tageous position  of  the  teacher,  who  can  rarely  give  a  sound  pre- 
paration, and  most  of  all  to  the  ignorance  and  dulness  of  parents, 
who  set  no  value  on  education,  and  who,  it  is  feared,  would  not 
encourage  any  teacher  who  slioukl  attempt  to  send  his  pupils  in 
to  be  examined.! 

2.  They  are  rio  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
throughout  the  school  ;  for  the  proficiency  or  some  boys  may  be 
gained  by  neglecting  others.  This  difficulty  was,  of  course,  fore- 
seen from  the  first,  but  il  was  supposed  that  the  success  of  tlie 
pupils  would  at  any  rate  prove  the  competence  of  the  head- 
master. It  does  not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  my  informants, 
do  even  this  ;  it  proves  only  the  presence  in  the  school  of  some 
one  teacher  capable  of  giving  sufficient  preparation ;  the  head- 
master and  the  other  assistants  may  be  as  ignorant  as  they 
please.  Nor,  indeed,  was  the  incompetence  of  teachers  the  prime 
evil  which  these  examinations  were  designed  to  cure — it  was  rather 
the  want  of  educational  result  upon  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  a 
school,  the  dull  as  well  as  the  clever.  This  evil,  therefore,  is 
pretty  much  what  it  wiis  before. 

3.  They  have  disturbed  the  arrangements  of  schools,  and  limited 
the  discretion  of  masters  in  the  choice  of  text-books  and  the 
method  of  handling  subjects.!     Several  teachers  complained  that 


*  Many  schoolmasters  complained  to  me  of  it,  but  none  suggested  how  it  could  be 
dispensed  -with. 

I  I  know  of  one  case  only  in  -wliich  the  master  of  a  cheap  day  school  has  from 
time  to  time  sent  in  boys  to  be  examined.  In  that  case  it  must  have  been  some  sivtis- 
faction  to  the  master,  who  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  merit,  to  see  his  pupils  succeed ;  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  made  any  difference  to  the  position  of  his  school  in  the  town. 

%  The  head  master  of  one  of  the  best  private  schools  in  Manchester,  or  indeed  in 
the  county,  a  man  of  great  judgment  and  experience,  made  the  following  answer  to  a 
question  addressed  to  him  respecting  the  local  examinations.  "  As  far  as  my  ex- 
"  perience  has  extended,  I  believe  that  these  examinations  act  beneficially  on  bad 
"  schools  by  securing  a  low  maxim imi  of  instruction  where  very  little  was  given 
"  before.  They  act  detrimentally  on  good  schools,  as  the  principal  is  in  danger  of 
"  remaining  satisfied  if  his  boys  can  pass  this  really  superficial  examination.     The 
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they  could  not  now  aiTord  to  teach  as  much  classics  and  mathe- 
matics as  they  had  taught  before,  and  as  they  believed  that  they 
ought  to  teach  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  their  pupils, 
since  they  must  give  more  time — and,  as  they  thought,  quite  too 
much  time — to  geography,  history,  and  the  grammatical  analysis 
of  English  sentences.*  Almost  every  teacher  admitted  that  his 
boys,  except  a  very  few  of  the  most  clever  and  most  diligent,  could 
not  pass  without  special  preparation  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  could  not 
go  in  on  the  strength  of  their  ordinary  work  in  class.  Some 
teachers  finding  they  can't  spare  time  to  give  special  preparation, 
have  ceased  to  send  boys  in  to  compete.  Others  give  the  spe- 
cial preparation  to  the  boys  whom  they  have  selected  to  send  in, 
neglectinc:  in  a  greater  or  less  deo-ree  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Others,  among  whom  it  need  not  be  said  are  included  the 
more  conscientious  men,  give  the  special  preparation  at  extra 
hours,  putting  more  labour  on  themselves  that  the  boys  who  are 
going  in  may  not  suffer. 

4.  They  have  a  tendency,  a  tendency  which  high-minded  school-  Tend  to  injure 
masters  resist,  but  which  others  yield  to,  to  vitiate  the  tone  of  the  the  tone  of  the 
teaching.  Special  preparation  need  not  mean  cramming;  in  some  ^^°  °^" 
of  the  schools  which  I  visited  it  certainly  does  not.  And  there 
are  some  subjects — ^ Latin  for  instance,  and  mathematics — in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  cram  a  boy  so  that  he  shall  not  be  detected  by 
a  skilful  examiner.  Others,  however,  said  my  informants,  and  in 
a  notable  degree  history  and  geography,  may  be  crammed,  and 
are  crammed  with  great  success. f  The  use  of  clever  devices  to 
assist  the  memory,  the  employment  of  manuals,  and  the  practice 
of  making  the  learner  constantly  reproduce  on  paper  what  his 
text-book  has  told  him,  will  enable  a  boy  to  display  in  an  examina- 
tion a  knowledge  which  his  mind  has  not  attempted  to  assimilate, 
and  which  will  have  departed  from  him  in  a  few  weeks.|  And 
even  when  cramming  is  out  of  the  question,  special  preparation  is 
almost  sure  to  take  the  form  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
may  be  called  over-teaching.  If  the  subject  prescribed  be  a 
Latin,  or  Greek,  or  French  book,  the  boys  are  worked  over  it 
again  and  again  till  they  know  it  ahnost  by  heart.  If  it  be  gram- 
matical analysis,  they  are  practised  in  taking  sentences  to  pieces, 
and  throwing  ofi"  the  "  extensions"  and  so  forth,  till  the  thing 
becomes  so  mechanical  that  they  almost  lose  the  sense  of  what  it 
means.     It  requires  great  strength  of  mind  in  the  teacher  to  resist 

"  instruction  given  to  the  best  boys  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
"  university  examiners.  This  limits  the  course  of  study  and  fetters  the  action  of 
"  really  good  teachers." 

*  One  teacher  told  me  that  he  liad  almo.st  dropped  Latin  because  he  found  it  so 
much  easier  to  make  his  boys  pass  in  French.  Ilr  admitted  that  in  this  way  th«?ygot 
much  less  mental  benefit ;  but  then  the  thing  answered  equally  well  as  an  advertisement. 

•f  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  not  ajiply  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  to  history 
as  studied  by  persons  of  mature  minds,  to  whom  (juestions  requiring  some  little  power 
of  origination  as  well  as  of  abstract  thought  may  be  given. 

\  By  May  of  example,  I  may  refer  to  the  case  of  the  school  described  in  p.  o59.  Its 
pupils  showed  the  greatest  familiarity  with  the  facts  of  English  history,  but  did  not 
appear  to  bave  derived  the  slightest  mental  benefit  from  the  study.  I'robably  they 
were  the  worse  for  it,  for  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  they  could  ever  afterwaras  read 
history  with  pleasure. 
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the  temptation  to  explain  only  such  things  as  are  likely  to  be 
useful  in  an  examination,  and  to  appeal  constantly  to  the  boy's 
ambition,  to  lead  him,  in  fact,  to  look  upon  knowledge  as  valuable 
only  when  and  because  it  can  be  set  down  in  answers  to  a  paper 
of  printed  questions, 
'^^'^y '"j*^®  3.   Considering  the  age  at  which  boys  go  in  for  these  examina- 

the  intelligence  tions,  they  impose  or  may  impose  too  severe  a  strain  upon  the 
of  the  younger  body  and  mind  of  the  candidate.  A  great  many  stories  were  told 
candidates.  j^g  Qf  j^Qyg  whose  health  had  suffered  seriously  from  the  stress  of 
preparatory  work  and  the  excitement  of  the  examination  itself; 
and  whether  these  stories  are  well  founded  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  parents  believe  the  danger  to  be  a  real 
one,  and  refuse  to  let  the  schoolmaster  send  in  their  boys  for  the 
competition.  It  is  this  fear,  much  more  than  the  offensive  (and 
unauthorized)  name  "middle-class  examinations."  which  has  made 
so  man}'  of  the  wealthier  people  stand  aloof  from  the  scheme,  and 
oppose  the  proposal  to  extend  it  to  girls.  Some  persons  who 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  great  reason  to  fear  for  the  health,  dwell 
very  strongly  on  the  bad  effects  of  an  examination  system  on  the 
intelligence  of  boys  of  14  or  15.  "  There  is  a  danger,"  say  they, 
"  not  only  of  overloading  the  mind  for  a  few^  Aveeks,  but  of  per- 
"  manently  narrowing  and  dwarfing  it,  and  of  destroying  such 
"  originality  as  it  may  possess.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
"  best  boys  who  excel  in  such  examinations.  The  pliability  of 
"  the  intellect  at  14,  and  its  capacity  for  remembering  informa- 
"  tion  and  reproducing  it  in  a  cut  and  dry  form  (for  these  are  the 
"  aptitudes  most  serviceable  in  an  examination)  are  no  sort  of  test 
*'  of  what  it  will  have  developed  into  at  18  or  19.  Hence  the 
*'  value  of  these  examinations  as  a  means  of  eliciting  talent,  and 
"  inducing  boys  of  the  commercial  class  to  proceed  to  the  uni- 
"  versities  is  very  much  less  than  has  commonly  been  assumed." 
In  this  remark,  which  evidently  applies  much  more  to  the  junior 
than  to  the  senior  examination,  there  seems  to  be  some  force.  One 
hears  of  cases  in  which  boys  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
very  brilliantly  at  the  local  examinations  proceed  to  the  university, 
and  do  not  attain  more  than  a  very  moderate  success  there. 
One  such  boy  (I  remember  to  have  been  told  in  Cambridge) 
i>ave  those  who  saw  his  work  at  college  the  impression  that  the 
freshness  and  spring  had  been  taken  out  of  his  mind  by  the 
forcing  system  through  which  he  had  passed.* 
Alleged  causes  It  was  chiefly  by  the  masters  of  those  schools  which  have  most 
of  these  evils,  f^.gg]^,  ^,gg^  ^.-^^  gained  credit  by  the  local  examination  that  I 
beard  these  drawbacks  to  the  present  system  descanted  upon. 
Some  ascribe  them  to  the  unduly  high  standard  which,  as  they 
say,  has  been  set  up,  and  which  makes  special  preparation  neces- 
sary.    Oihers  think  that  too  many  subjects  are  required  to  be 

*  This  is  of  course  less  likely  to  happen  where  the  boys'  natural  power  is  considerable. 
I  heard  of  another  case  in  which  a  boy  who  had  also  distinguished  himself  highly  at 
the  local  examinations,  obtained  the  highest  classical  honours  at  his  university.  As 
it  happened,  he  was  going  through  a  regular  classical  and  mathematical  course  at  an 
excellent  classical  grammar  school,  so  that  the  examinations  were  only  an  episode  in 
his  career,  and  he  would  have  in  any  case  proceeded  to  the  university. 
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taken  in,  and  that  boys  are  permitted  to  enter  too  young  :*  others 
that  the  evils  complained  of  are  chiefly  due  to  the  honour 
examination,  and  not  to  the  pass.  "  If  honours  were  not  given, 
"  and  if  prizes  and  scholarships  had  not  unfortunately  been  at- 
"  tached  to  the  competition,  we  should  not  see,  as  we  do  now,  boys 
"  going  in  three  or  even  four  times  in  succession  :f  once  or  twice 
"  tor  the  Oxford  examination,  once  or  twice  again  for  the  Cambridge 
'■'  one,  and  then  once  more  for  a  prize  or  scholarship,  their  own  am- 
"  bition  being  stimulated  by  the  schoolmaster,  to  whom  each  honour 
"  gained  is  an  advertisement  for  his  school."  Many  persons 
thought  that  the  most  unfortunate  thing  about  the  whole  scheme 
was  the  way  in  which  three  or  four  schoolmastei's  had  taken  it  up 
and  used  it  for  their  own  purposes  as  a  mere  engine  of  puffery. 
'•'  The  thing  was  doing  excellently/'  they  said,  "  if  it  had  been 
"  left  quietly  to  itself;  as  it  is  now,  we  have  a  great  fuss,  a  solemn 
*•'  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  boys  by  some  political  or  ecclesias- 
*•'  tical  star,  a  series  of  newspaper  paragraphs  in  which  the  honours 
"  of  the  examination  are  claimed  on  different  scores  bv  several 
"  pushing  teachers,  and  after  all  we  know  no  better  than  we 
"  did  before  where  we  may  safely  send  our  sons,  whom  we  don't 
*•  want  to  make  associates  of  arts,  but  to  educate  in  a  healthy 
**  simple  fashion  till  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  business." 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  success  of  a  school  in  these  exa- 
minations is  far  from  being  a  proof  of  its  excellence.  A  good 
many  of  the  schools  which  I  visited  had  done  remarkably  well, 
as  well  as  any  in  England,  in  these  examinations.  Some  of 
them,  especially  the  public  (grammar  and  proprietary)  schools, 
were  thoroughly  good  schools,  and  were  very  possibly  llie  better 
for  the  examinations.  iSome  were  thorou2;hlv  bad  (i.e.,  jrivinir  no 
sound  training,  and  wanting,  so  far  as  I  could  judge^^  a  good  tone, 
moral  and  intellectual).  But  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
parent  to  discover,  by  their  appearance  in  the  public  list,  which 
did  and  which  did  not  deserve  his  confidence.|     One  of  the  most 

*  Some  persons  declared  to  me  that  the  experience  of  schools  where  places  on  a 
foundation  are  given  by  competition  at  an  early  age,  has  sho-wn  that  the  peifonnances 
of  a  child  of  12  or  14  are  no  certain  e^^dence  of  what  he  will  turn  out,  and  that  the 
stimulating  influence  of  pubhc  examinations,  which  is  not  free  from  dangers  and  evils 
at  any  age,  is  often  found  to  do  permanent  injurj-  to  persons  imder  15.  One 
Lancashire  head-master  of  great  eminence,  on  my  asking  how  far  it  was  possi- 
ble to  predict  a  boy's  future  powers  from  his  pei-formances  at  14,  said,  "I  find  that 
"  the  boy  who  strikes  me  as  ablest  at  13  or  14  turns  out  the  ablest  in  the  end,  when 
**  he  reaches  the  highest  classes.  But  his  examination  performances  are  verj-  far  from 
"  being  a  test  of  his  ability  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  my  best  boys  who  do 
"  best  in  these  local  examinations." 

I  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  boy  had  passed  the  junior  examination  at  12.  No 
doubt  he  was  as  fit  then  as  others  might  be  at  14  ;  still  it  seems  undesirable  that  at 
such  an  age  any  child  should  be  penuitted  to  undergo  a  public  examination  of  the 
kind. 

f  These  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  vcrj*  nnconmion.  I  heard  of  one  in  which  a  boy 
had  obtained  the  degree  of  A. A.  four  times  over. 

X  A  great  many  criticisms  in  detail  are  made  by  schoolmasters  upon  the  examina- 
tion rules  and  on  the  examination  papers,  into  a  minute  account  of  which  it  seems 
neeJlesH  to  go.     Two  or  three  may  be  mentioned. 

Many  complaints  arc  made  respecting  the  Oxford  rules  for  tlie  subject  entitled 
"  The  rudiments  of  Faith  and  Keligion."  J'arents  of  the  Church  of  England  don't 
like  to  expose  their  boys  to  be  plucked  in  a  subject  which  Nonconformists  may  escape. 
Nonconformists  don't  like  to  be    required  to  make  a  formal  objection  "  conscientice 
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successful  private  schools  (not  that  described  in  p.  5o8)  struck  me 
as  being  intellectually,  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  morally  also,  as 
bad  as  a  school  could  well  be. 

Some  of  my  informants  thought  the  evils  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  attributed  to  the  present  system  so  grave  that  they 
declared  that  the  local  examinations  had  done  more  harm  than 
good.  This,  however,  is  not  the  general  impression;  nor  is  it,  so 
far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  one  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  general  stimulus  which  these  examinations  have 
given  to  education  seems  a  benefit  sufficient  to  compensate  even 
for  the  real  and  serious  evils  mentioned  above.  And  it  would 
be  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  to  make  changes  in 
the  present  arrangements  which  v/ould  retain  most  of  the  good  and 
get  rid  of  the  evil.  Different  remedies  are  suggested,  a  lowering 
of  the  standard,  so  as  to  let  the  pass  represent  nothing  more  than  ' 
the  respectable  knowledge  v/hich  an  average  number  of  a  well- 
taught  class  might  be  expected  to  possess  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
honour  examination,  retaining  the  pass  as  at  present;  the  giving 
a  permission  to  obtain  certificates  in  single  subjects,  without 
taking  up  the  number  now  required  ;  the  abolition  of  the  examina- 
tion for  juniors  while  retaining  that  for  seniors;  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  examination,  so  that  it  should  turn  much  less 
upon  crammable  subjects,  like  history  and  geography,  and  more 
upon  a  sound  knowledge  of  a  language  (Latin  or  French),  not 
merely  of  some  prescribed  book  in  that  language,  and  upon  profi- 
ciency in  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  So  far  as  the  facts  I 
saw  enabled  me  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  they  led  me  to 
believe  that  tiie  last  of  these  proposals  was  a  very  sensible  one, 
and  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  that  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well,  if 
the  examination  for  juniors  be  retained,  to  make  it  merely  a  pass 
examination,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  easier  examination  than 
it  seems  to  be  now.  A  great  deal  would  be  gained  if  that  which 
one  or  two  schools  profess  to  do  were  regularly  done,  and  if  whole 
classes  were  sent  in  instead  of  boys  selected  and  specially  prepared. 

Examination  of  Schools. 

Thirdly.  Many  persons,  and  not  the  least  those  who  dislike 
the  local  examinations  as  at  present  managed,  advocate  a  system 
of  inspection  or  examination,  either  for  all  schools  or  for  endowed 
schools  only.*     I  was  at  some    pains    therefore    to  inquire    the 

causa."  I  heard  a  story  of  a  boy  wlio  having  tendered  the  objection  "  conscientiee 
causa  "  found  that  thus  he  would  be  exckided  from  competing  for  a  prize  of  some 
value,  one  of  the  conditions  attached  to  which  was  that  the  candidate  should  have 
passed  in  Paith  and  Religion.  His  conscience  at  once  underwent  a  change  and  the 
objection  was  withdrawn.  And  some  one  told  me  of  a  Church  ofEngland  parent  who 
objected  "  conscientia  causa,'"  saying  that  his  conscience  did  not  allow  him  to  expose 
his  son  to  be  plucked  in  any  subject  which  he  might  escape. 

Some  schoolmasters  complain  bitterly  of  the  examination  in  grammatical  analysis, 
which  is  apt,  they  say,  to  turn  entirely  on  an  examiner's  peculiar  crotchets. 

Others  object  to  the  examination  in  English  literature,  saying  it  is  and  must  be  met 
by  cramming  fi-om  manuals.  And  an  infinitude  of  criticisms,  frequently  just  ones,  are 
passed  upon  particular  questions  in  the  papers,  especially  those  set  in  geography. 

*  Such  examination  is  now  offered  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  it  has  been 
accepted  in  very  few  cases  ;  in  Lancashire  (to  the  best  of  my  belief)  by  one  school  only. 
This  may  be  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  expense. 
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opinion  of  schoolmasters,  trustees,  and  others  upon  tliis  question. 

As   respect  endowed  schools,  there  is  a  very  general,  indeed  a  Views  respect- 

8urnrisin"-lY  fjeneral   ai^reement,  that  such   a   measure  would   be^°?^°°^. 
,^^.?*^-r  •   1  1  •  e         •  X.  ^  examinations 

beneficial.     It  was  not  without  apprehensions  ot  resistance,  or  at  ^s  applied  to 

least  of  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  head  masters  and  governing  endowed 
bodies,  that  I  entered  on  the  course  of  visits  to  endowed  schools  schools, 
which  you  directed  me  to  pay;  and  it  was  with  as  much  surprise 
as  gratification  that  I  found  out  of  more  than  100  endowed  schools 
only  one,  an  obscure  school  in  Wales,  which  offered  any  opposi- 
tion. The  trustees  of  endowed  schools  not  only  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  State  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  cliaritable 
foundations,  but  seem  in  almost  all  places  glad  that  anything 
should  be  done  to  bring  the  school  into  notice,  and  stimulate  its 
master  and  scholars  to  exertion.  The  head-masters,  who  have  so 
much  to  struggle  against  in  the  sordid  notions  of  parents  and  the 
difficulty  of  changing  the  frequently  antiquated  rules  of  the 
foundation,  appear  disposed,  so  long  as  their  own  independence  is 
respected,  to  welcome  the  visit  of  an  examiner,  explain  to  him 
the  circumstances  of  the  school,  and  give  him  every  facility  for 
seeing  the  v»-o!-k  of  the  boys.  Frequently  they  told  me  that  they 
particularly  wished  to  be  able  to  procure  examiners  from  the 
universities  annually  (as  some  do  already),  and  that  they  deplored 
the  want  of  funds  which  now  checks  them.  Others  who  can 
afford  the  money  do  not  know  how  to  get  men  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ;  and  hence  many  expressed  a  hope  that  steps  would  be 
taken  to  create  public  provision  for  periodical  examinations  of 
the  jrrammar  schools.  Sometimes  I  found  them  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  present  Commission  was  to  be  permanent,  and 
asking  when  they  might  expect  another  visit,  adding  that 
they  hoped  then  to  be  better  prepared,  and  that  the  prospect  of  an 
examination  woidd  enable  them  to  spur  on  their  boys  to  greater 
efforts.  Inquiring  very  often  from  trustees  whether  they  would 
object  to  such  examination,  they  answered  invariably,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  that  they  would  desire  it.  As  respects  private  As  applied  to 
adventure  schools,  the  case  is  different;  inspection  would  of  P"vate  schools 
course  be  offered  to  such  schools  as  a  favour,  not  imjjosed  as  an 
obligation.  But  so  far  as  1  could  gather  from  conversing  with  their 
teachers,  most  of  them  would  object  to  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  voluntary  inspection,  not  wishing  to  use  it  themselves,  and  tau-ing 
thai  if  others  did  while  they  did  not  they  would  be  placed  in  a 
disagreeable  position.  Many,  however, — more  perhaps  than  could 
liave  been  expected,  and  among  these  a  considerable  number  of 
the  most  able  and  competent  schoolmasters,  said  they  did  desire 
such  inspection,  and  would  probably  accept  it  if  offered  ;  supposing 
of  course  that  it  were  done  in  a  way  which  neither  trenched  upon 
their  own  dignity  nor  exposed  tiieir  school  to  accidental  disad- 
vantage. Both  they  and  the  endowed  schoolmasters  said  that 
although  they  valued  the  visit  of  an  independent  examiner  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  boys  and  lor  their  own  sake  (inasmuch  as  it 
might  give  them  hints  as  to  their  own  weak  points  and  as  to 
possible  imprdvemiv'nts  in  method),  it  would  not  be  fair  to  let  the 
a.  c.  4  3  E 


examiners. 
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school  suffer  from  the  crotchets  of  a  particular  examiner,  or  from 
the  fact  that  at  any  given  moment  there  was  a  set  of  dull  boys  in 
the  higher  classes.  And  fears  were  sometimes  expressed  that 
examiners  either  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  might  be  apt  to  lay 
too  great  stress  upon  proliciency  in  clasbics  and  mathematics, 
undervaluing  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 
Who  should  There  exists  more  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  authority 

appoint  the  ^^  whom  the  duty  of  appointing  examiners — if  examiners  are  to 
be  appointed — should  be  committed.  Some  persons  said  they 
would  give  it  to  a  department  of  the  State,  thinking  that  the 
principle  of  local  self-government  is  strong  enough  ip  Engiand  to 
pievent  a  central  authority  from  drawing  too  much  to  itself  or 
paralyzing  individual  effort;  and  believing  that  nothing  short  of 
a  permanent  administrative  body  could  be  sufficiently  active  and 
systematic  to  do  the  work  which  has  to  be  done,  and  to  rouse  the 
local  boards  of  trustees  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility.  Others 
deprecate  even  the  appearance  of  centralization  ;  and  maintain 
that  the  interference  of  Government  in  educational  matters  would 
excite  a  jealousy  that  would  go  far  to  destroy  its  possible  utility. 
"  A  Government  board/'  they  say,  "  would  for  the  first  few 
''  years  be  pliable  and  conciliatory,  feeling  that  it  had  to  win  its 
"  way.  But  before  long  it  would  degenerate  into  routine,  and 
"  would  introduce  a  mechanical  and  monotonous  system,  whose 
"  evils  would  be  even  greater  than  those  which  neglect  and  dis- 
'*  order  gives  rise  to  now.  Moreover,  it  would  not  readily  escape 
"  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  political  motives.  In  our 
"  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be  safer  to  entrust  the  supervision 
^'  of  endowed  schools  and  the  appointment  of  examiners  for  all 
*'  schools,  to  the  Universities,  independent  bodies,  from  whose 
"  members  the  examiners  would  in  any  case  be  mainly  chosen. 
'•  We  do  not  deny  that  the  Universities  might  be  less  energetic 
"  than  a  paid  board,  and  we  admit  that  their  action,  as  they 
"  are  at  present  constituted  and  governed,  would  be  regarded 
"  with  great  suspicion  by  the  Nonconformists.  These  objections, 
"  however,  are  not  insuperable,  and  it  is  permissible  to  hope 
"  that  the  greatest  good  might  result  to  the  whole  country 
"  from  bringing  its  highest  literary  and  educational  institutions 
"  into  some  relation  with  the  body  of  the  people.  At  present 
"  the  Universities  are  useful  only  to  one  class  of  the  people; 
"  their  enormous  wealth  is  spent  in  educating  persons  who  can 
"  for  the  most  part  perfectly  well  pay  for  their  own  educa- 
"  tion,  and  in  giving,  through  their  fellowships,  a  start  in  life 
"  to  young  men  whose  abilities  and  whose  private  means  (in 
"  many  cases)  would  enable  them  to  fight  their  own  way.  A 
"  measure  like  this  might  restore  to  them  that  hold  over  the 
"  nation  which  they  have  lost,  and  might  do  something  to  bridge 
''  over  that  chasm  between  the  education  of  the  rich  and  that  of 
"  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  which  is  at  present  the  most 
"  fatal  defect  in  the  English  school  system." 

It  may  be   worth  while  to   add   that  some  persons   held   that 
examiners,    if   appointed,    should    not   be    a    permanent    body 
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employed  upon  the  work  of  examining  only  (like  the  inspectors  of 
Privy  Council  schools),  lest  they  should  come  to  do  their  work  in 
a  merely  mechanical  fashion,  and  lest  the  teachers  in  their  district 
should  be  constantly  subjected  to  the  peculiar  views  or  crotchets 
of  any  single  examiner.  It  would  be  better,  said  they,  to  have  a 
large  roll  of  persons  approved  as  examiners  (whether  chosen  by 
Government  or  by  the  Universities),  and  let  an  examiner  be  on 
each  occasion  selected  from  this  roll  and  sent  down  to  the  par- 
ticular school  or  group  of  schools  to  be  examined.  This,  it  is 
supposed,  would  give  greater  freshness  to  the  thing,  and  would 
better  secure  the  independence  of  the  schoolmaster. 

District  Boards. 
Fourthly.  A  fourth  question  which  I  heard  discussed  has  re-  (■*•)  pstact 
ference  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  district  boards  to  super-  education. 
intend  the  endowedschoois  of  a  particular  local  circumscription — a 
county,  for  example,  or  group  of  counties.  As  it  is  agreed  that 
the'separate  local  bodies,  i.  e.  the  trustees  of  individual  schools, 
have  been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that  some 
step  must  be  taken  to  rouse  them  up,  and  to  establish  a  relation 
between  the  schools  of  each  district,  the  point  at  issue  is  wdiether 
this  should  be  done  by  a  district  board,  or  by  a  central  board 
(i.  e.  a  public  department  analogous  to  the  Charity  Commission), 
or  by  both  together.  Those  whose  opinions  I  inquired  agreed 
that  a  district  board  would  be  desirable  in  itself,  and  in  some 
res]3ects  safer  than  a  central  board  ;  but  they  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  influential 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  it  and  work  it,  "  Unless  very  con- 
*'  siderable  powers  were  granted  to  it,  a  seat  at  such  a  board 
*^  would  not  be  an  object  of  ambition,  and  the  whole  thing 
"  would  either  languish  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  permanent 
"  official  or  one  or  two  active  men.  In  an  agricultural  district 
**  the  board  would  merely  represent  the  landed  gentry,  who 
"  have  already  shown,  as  local  trustees,  their  indifference  to  J 
*'  educational  improvement,  and  who  are  almost  all  rnen  of 
*'  one  party.  In  a  manufacturing  district,  where  politics  run 
*'  high,  it  might  be  hard  to  get  men  of  different  parties  to  work 
"  harnioinously  together.  AVhat  we  doubt,  however,  is  only  the 
"  possibility  of  such  an  institution,  not  its  desirability ;  the  experi- 
*'  ment  may  be  quite  worth  trying;  and  no  place  is  fitter  to  try 
*'  it  in  than  this  county,  where  there  is  at  any  rate  no  lack  of 
**  energetic  and  public  spirited  men,  representing  very  different 
"  interests  and  shades  of  opinion." 

General  Character  op  Education  in  Lancashire. 
It  lias  been  shown   already  that   the  overwhclining  majority  of  Education  in 

Lancashire  boys  receive  what  is  called  a  conunercial  education:  Lancashire 

1  1         r  1  I  •  ,      ,        •     .       1  •!         1  1  commercial. 

to  sliow   tncretore  wliat  tins  amounts  to,  is  to  describe  tlie  educa-  ,„,  ,  .,• 
•        ■,  T,.  p     ,  riM  .     .       ,,,  ,.         n  \v bat  this  word 

tional  condition   oi   the  county,      llic  term  is  itself  not  free  from  denotes  or 
ambiguity — an  ambiguity  which  is  natural  enough,  but  at  the  same  ought  to 
time  vcrv  harmful.    In  the  mouths  of  almost  all  who  use  it,  parents  '^e"*^''-'- 

3  E  2 
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and  schoolmasters,  it  means  that  measure  of  instruction  which  a 
boy  must  have  to  enter  a  shop  or  an  office  with  a  tolerable  pros- 
pect of  .rising  ;  but  taken  in  its  higher  sense,  as  denoting  the 
education  suitable  for  one  who  is  to  go  to  business  at  15  or  16,  it 
means,  or  ought  to  mean,  a  great  deal  more.  It  would  include,  in 
the  first  place,  so  much  of  practical  preparr.tion  for  work  as  the 
boy's  future  occupation  may  require  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  good  hand, 
readiness  at  accounts,  some  power  over  English  words,  and  enough 
general  information  to  enable  him  to  watch  with  intelligent  eyes 
the  phenomena  of  trade,  and  to  understand  the  events  that  are 
passing  in  his  own  and  other  countries.  In  the  second  place  it 
includes  such  knowledge  and  such  aptitudes  as  may  fit  him  to  be 
a  useful  member  of  society  and  of  the  state ;  that  is,  it  ought  to 
give  the  boy  who  is  to  have  no  further  systematic  training 
such  a  mastery  over  some  one  language  besides  his  own  as  may 
enable  him  to  distinguish  words  from  thoughts  in  his  own. 
It  ought  to  let  him  understand  the  nature  of  demonstrative  reason- 
ing, and  give  him  some  ideas  respecting  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  universe,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  investigated.  Of 
the  history  and  political  constitution  of  liis  own  country,  it  should 
let  him  have  so  much  knowledge — or  at  least  so  much  Avish  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  —as  may  prevent  him  from  being,  when  he 
reaches  manhood,  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  leading  articles 
in  the  newspaper  which  he  reads.  It  ought  to  aim,  through  the 
teaching  of  every  subject,  at  so  strengthening  his  faculties  as  to 
make  him  competent  to  carry  a  number  of  facts  in  his  mind,  see 
relations  between  them,  and  weigh  the  evidence  by  which  the 
existence  of  these  relations  may  be  established  or  controverted. 
Lastly,  it  ought  to  give  him — or  at  least  to  attempt  to  give  him — 
tastes  and  interests  which,  even  if  they  do  not  lead  him  to  follow 
out  some  study  for  himself,  may  at  least  enable  him  to  derive 
pleasure  from  literature,  and  keep  him  from  sinking  into  a  merely 
animal  existence.  To  what  extent  this  can  be  done  before  the 
age  of  15  must  depend  greatly  not  merely  on  the  cleverness  of  a 
given  boy  or  class  of  boys,  but  on  the  atmosphere  by  which  he  or 
they  is  or  are  surrounded  at  home.  It  would  be  o%'er  sanguine  to 
expect  it  to  be  often  carried  out  completely  and  successfully.  What 
may  be  expected  is  tiiat  something  should  be  done  towards  it, 
something  sufficient  to  leave  a  permanent  impress,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish in  after  life  the  man  who  has  remained  at  school  till  16 
from  the  man  who,  having  left  school  at  12,  has  received  only  that 
Present  short-  elementary  and  in  the  main  mechanical  education,  beyond  which 
it  is  at  present  held  to  be  impossible  to  carry  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  not  of  doing  the  thing  perfectl}', 
but  of  doing  it  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  so  far  as  it  goes, 
thoroughly  and  rationally.  This  limited  measure  of  success  is  not 
attained  in  Lancashire,  The  first,  or  practical  part  of  a  commer- 
cial education,  that  which  is  to  fit  a  boy  for  business,  is  given  of 
course,  but  siven — accordino;  to  the  general  testimonv  of  mer- 
chants,  parents,  and  schoolmasters  themselves — so  imperiectly 
that  boys  usually  have  to  pick  up  in  the  warehouse  or  office  what 
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they  should  have  learned  at  scliool.  The  other  part,  that  which 
should  start  the  boy  in  life  with  a  disciplined  mind,  susceptible  to 
intellectual  impressions,  and  capable  of  filling  his  place  as  a 
citizen,  is  not  often  thought  of,  less  often  seriously  attempted,  and 
least  often  prosecuted  with  success.  The  Lancashire  schoolmasters  * 
are  not,  as  a  body,  incompetent;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  them  distinctly  superior  to  those  in  the  country  towns 
throughout  England,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Their  teaching  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  is  better  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  theschools  of  Shropshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Wales.  But  the  level  of  commercial  education  in  Lancashire  is  Their  causes, 
very  low;  it  is  seldom  thorough,  even  in  the  more  expensive 
schools;  it  is  meagre  and  narrow,  as  well  as  unsound  in  the 
cheaper  ones ;  while  that  which  may  be  described  as  its  tone 
and  spirit  is  in  all  but  a  icw  of  them,  low  and  poor. 

The  causes  of  this  state  of  things  have  been  treated  of  ali'eady. 
They  seem  to  be  the  following: — 

1.  Tlie  education  of  children,  from  the  age  of  five  or  six  till  ten,  is 
neolected.or  mismanafjed  in  awav which  is  olten  worse  than  neolect. 

2.  The  existing  schools  are  for  the  most  part  small :  hence  a 
proper  organization  of  classes  becomes  riiore  difficult,  teaching 
power  is  wasted,  and  the  momentum  and  spirit  which  numbers 
give  are  lost. 

3.  The  arrangements  of  schools  are  often  defective.  Assistant 
masters  are  left  too  much  to  themselves ;  they  are  not  selected  for 
their  power  of  teaching  any  one  subject  well,  and  allowed  to  devote 
themselves  to  it,  but  are  set  to  teach  all  subjects,  however  scanty 
their  knowledL>e,  however  slijrht  their  skill. 

4.  Parents,  knowing  nothing  about  education,  often  obstruct  and 
very  rarely  assist  the  schoolmasters.  Those  who  use  the  more 
expensive  schools  are  often  exacting,  and  expect  the  (private) 
schoolmaster  to  obey  their  caprice,  requiring  him  to  teach  loo 
many  things  to  their  children,  and  by  consequence  to  teach  them 
superiicially.  Tljose  of  lower  social  rank  discourage  all  teaching 
except  that  of  the  subjects  useful  in  business,  v.hereof  they  can 
perceive  the  direct  pecuniary  value. 

5.  There  is  altoiicther  a  low  estimate  of  the  office  and  functions 
of  the  schoolmaster.  A  commercial  education,  as  has  been  said,  is 
practically  taken  to  mean  an  e(hication  which  will  be  directly 
serviceable  in  business,  i.e.,  will  help  one  to  make  money.  The 
result  of  ihis  misconception  is  that  not  only  are  those  subjects 
neglected  whose  utility  is  less  direct — those  which  go  to  form  the 
man,  rather  than  the  5hopkce})er,  merchant,  or  manufacturer — but 
that  the  practical  subjects  themselves,  arithmetic  for  instance, 
are  taught  in  an  unscientific  way,  and  are  made  to  do  but  little 
towards  the  strengthening  of  the  intelligence.  The  more  schools 
I  saw  in  Lancashire,  and  the  more  I  conversed  with  persons  of 
experience  and  judgment  theie,  so  much  the  less  fancifid  did  it 
seem  to  attribute  most  of  the  existinj;  defects  in  education  to  the 
want  of  a   due  ieco;;nition  of   the  liijilier   view  of  its   functions 

— of  what    1    have     heard     people    call    its    ideal    element.       It  Class 
sounds  very    trite    to  say   that  there    is  a   distinction    between  ^^"<^*^o°- 
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education  and  instruction,  and  that  the  teacher's  prime  function 
is  not  to  make  the  boy  write  and  cipher  and  spell  and 
repeat  the  kings  of  England  and  the  rivers  of  Siberia,  but 
to  elicit  and  train  his  intellectual  powers.  Yet  this  principle, 
so  far  from  being  acted  upon,  makes  little  head  against  the  theory 
of  class  education  which  is  dominant  in  Lancashire,  and  tacitly 
adopted  by  not  a  few  of  its  supposed  educational  reformers. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  at  this  moment  doing  so  much  harm  to  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes  as  the  notion  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  'middle  class  education' — that  one  sort  of  education  is  fit 
for  the  poor,  another  for  commercial  men,  another  for  the  rich  ; 
and  that  the  studies  of  commercial  men  should  be  in  an  especial 
manner  directed  towards  practical  life  and  the  acquiring  of  useful 
information,  as  those  of  the  upper  class  are  towards  culture  and 
intellectual  development.  There  is  plainly  a  difference  between  a 
course  of  training  which  stops  at  15  or  16  and  one  which  stops  at 
23,  and  if  that  were  all  that  the  phrase  "  middle  class  education  " 
means,  it  could  not  be  accused  of  doing  injury  to  anyone.  As  it 
is  now  used  in  Lancashire  it  does  mean  or  at  least  imply  something 
else.  It  leads  people  to  think  that  the  difference  between  "upper 
class  "  and  "  middle  class "  education  is  not  one  of  quantity  or 
degree  only  but  also  one  of  kind ;  that  the  son  of  a  clerk  whose 
income  is  400Z.  or  500/.  a  year  does  not  need  (just  as  much  as  the 
son  of  a  squire  or  a  great  merchant  with  4,000/.  a  year)  to  have  his 
mind  enlarged  and  his  faculties  exercised,  and  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  opposition  betw^een  this  mental  training  and  the  knowledge 
(of  accounts,  for  instance)  which  will  be  useful  in  business,  so  that 
a  cultivated  intellect  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  warehouseman 
who  lives  in  a  30/.  house  as  gold  plate  would  be  upon  his  table. 

Class  distinctions,  which  sixty  years  ago  hardly  existed  in  schools, 
seem  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase  in  them  now ;  obvious  as  it  is, 
that  to  introduce  them  is  not  more  offensive  in  a  social  point  of  view 
than  it  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  education.     The  chief 
educational  want  of  Lancashire   at  present  is  a  system  of  efficient 
day  schools,  and  in  day  schools  it  is  fortunately  easier   than  in 
boarding  schools  to  induce  parents  of  the  better  class  to  dispense 
with  their  idol — "  selectness."     It  is,  therefore,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  certainly  unde- 
sirable   in   extending  and  improving  the  Lancashire    schools   to 
mark  them  out  for  any  one  class  in  the  community,  or  give  their 
instruction  an  exclusively  practical  direction. 
Arithmetic  and       There   are   two  subjects — arithmetic    and  Latin — -which  seem 
Latm  t  e  two     ^    -^^  marked  out  as  the  proper  basis  of  an  education  which  is  to. 
vital  branches  -n  i  r         in         a    -.i  •     •  x        i     i       r        i  .  •  * 

of  instruction    last  till  la  or  10,     Arithmetic  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  practi- 

in  commercial    cally  useful  branch   of  knowledge  for  a  Lancashire  boy,   but  is 
schools.  ^IgQ  Qjjg  which  most  admits  of  and  best  repays  strictly  scientific 

treatment.  Worked  at  with  great  energy,  and  carried  up  into 
algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  it  ought  not  only  to  give  the 
school  course  a  scientific  value,  but  also  to  satisfy  the  demands 
and  win  the  support  of  parents.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
best  centre  for  the  literary  or  linguistic  part  of  the  training ;  it 
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has,  as  I  once  heard  an  eminent  Lancashire  teacher  remark, 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  a  subject  Avhich  grows  gradu- 
ally more  difficult  as  the  learner  advances  in  it;  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  English  grammar  and  composition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  made  on  the  other  to  expedite  the  learner's  progress  in 
French;  it  gives,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  a  social 
character  and  status  to  the  school  in  which  it  exists,  and  makes  it 
useful  not  only  to  boys  whose  education  is  to  be  completed  there, 
but  also  to  those  whose  parents  mean  to  send  them  afterwards 
to  some  more  exclusively  classical  seminary. 

As  I  have  already  attempted  to  sliow,  the  hostility  of  shop- 
keepers and  farmers  to  Latin  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mercial subjects  have  been  hitherto  sacrificed  to  classics,  not  that 
the  latter  have  been  well  taught,  but  that  they  have  been  a 
pretext  for  neglecting  everything  else.  If  the  two  were  reconciled, 
this  hostility  would  in  time  disappear;  if  a  school  teaches  arith- 
metic and  writing  thoroughly  well,  it  may  with  impunity  teach 
whatever  else  the  schoolmaster  or  the  governess  think  best  fitted 
to  train  and  develope  the  mind.  The  experience  of  some  schools 
proves  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  boys  before  15  or  16  as 
good  a  commercial  education  as  they  can  possibly  need,  a  linguistic 
and  scientific  training,  real  and  valuable  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  a  far 
greater  amount  of  general  information  and  general  intelligence  than 
has  been  attained  under  the  present  system  of  classical  schools. 

The  Higher  Education. 

Although  a  commercial  education,  i.e.  one  which  ceases  at  15,  The  higher 
may  be  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of  boys  in  any  given  com-  education, 
munity,  as  it  unquestionably  must  be  in  Lancashire,  there  will  yet 
be  always  a  certain  proportion  who  receive  that  more  complete  and 
lengthened  one  which  we  call  a  collegiate  or  university  education, 
and    which  is   sometimes   distinguislied   from    the  shorter  course 
as  having  for  its  aim  not  only  training  but  also  culture.*     The 
proportion   who   pass   through   such  a   course   is,  in   Lancashire,      '^ 
smaller  tiian  might  have  been  expected  or  wished.     There  are  in 
the   county    two   institutions    which   profess  to  give  it;  Queen's 
College,  Liverpool,  and  Owens  College,  Manchester.f    The  former 
of  tliese  lias  been  a  complete  failure;  in  1865,  there  were  but  six 
students  in  its  day  classes.     The  Owens  College  has  been  much 
more  successful;  yet  even  it,  with  a  good  endowment  and  a  staff 
of  professors  highly  eminent  in  their  respective  departments,  has 
only  110  students  in  its  day  classes;  most  of  whom  are  to  be  found     ^ 
in  the  literary  classes ;   the  rest  being  engaged  on  some  branch  of 


*  It  is  obvious  of  course  that  there  is  no  training  -without  culture,  any  more  than 
there  is  culture  without  training:  tlie  two  are  not  opposed  to  one  another  but  are  both 
opposed  to  the  narrowly  practical  education.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  a  complete  education  the  chief  thing  is,  so  to  speak,  to  rough  hew  the 
mind,  in  the  later  part  to  give  it  a  fine  polish. 

t  Stonyhurst  has  a  collegiate  department,  in  which  there  are  usually  15  or  20  young 
men  ;  but  being  a  purely  denominational  institution,  it  may  be  excluded  from 
consideration. 
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natural  science,  mainly  with  a  view  to  practical  life.*  Much  of 
the  work  done,  owing  to  the  imperfect  preparation  of  the  students, 
is  work  which  ought  to  have  been  got  through  at  school. 

As  respects  the  old  universities  tiie  case  is  not  better.  The  little 
use  made  of  existing  exhibitions  in  the  lesser  grammar  schools 
has  already  been  remarked  upon  {supra,  p.  480  et  serj.)  In  order 
to  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible  the  number  of  boys  who  continue 
their  general  education  after  leaving  the  Lancashire  schools, 
I  sent  a  circular  to  the  grammar  schools  of  Manchester,  Lancastei-_. 
Preston,  Bury,  Bolton,  Hawkshead,  Wigan,  Warrington,  Burn 
ley,  Clitheroe,  Kirkham,  and  llivington  (the  only  grammar  schools 
which  profess  to  give  an  education  fitting  boys  for  the  university) 
as  well  as  to  Kossall,  the  three  great  schools  of  Liverpool,  and 
several  of  the  most  important  private  adventure  schools  of  the 
county,  asking  them  to  state  the  number  of  boys  who  had  gone 
from  them  within  the  last  five  years  to  pursue  their  education  at 
any  university  or  college. f     The   result  was  as  follows  : 

Average  number  of  persons  who  go  annually  from  Lancashire 
schools  :  X 

To  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

To  the  Scotch  Universities 

To  Trinity  College,  Dublin 

To  Owens  College,  Manchester  - 

To  other  institutions  professing  to  give 
an  university  education 
The  population  of  Lancashire  was,  in  1861,  2,429,440,  which  will 
Five  about  3,000  boys  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  middle  class, 
in  their  19th  year.  Of  these,  then,  about  41,  or  1-4  per  cent.,  pro- 
ceed yearly  from  all  the  Lancashire  schools  put  together  to  any 
place  of  superior  education  out  of  the  bounds  of  Lancashire,  and 
about  I'l  per  cent,  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  population  of 
Lancashire  is  a  little  less  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  number  of  undergraduates 
who  enter  annually  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  something  over 
900,  of  whom  Lancashire  sends  about  one  twenty-seventh.  Thus 
the  proportion  of  men  from  Lancashire  schools  at  the  universities 
is  less  than  one-third  of  that  which  tlie  population  of  the 
county  bears  to  that  of  England,  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  in 
how  many  ways  it  is  a  misfortune  for  the  Lancashire  people,  and 
in    a  particular   manner  for  tlie   Lancashire  schools,  to  have  so 

*  This  is  no  detraction  from  the  ixtility  of  the  college,  but  it  shows  that  the  use 
made  of  it,  as  a  place  of  general  education,  is  even  less  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

f  There  are,  of  course,  many  Lancashire  boys  who  go  to  the  Universities  from  board- 
ing schools  situated  out  of  Lancashire.  But  these  boys  do  not  represent  or  act  upon  the 
schools  of  the  county  itself ;  and  against  them  must  be  set  the  non-Lancashire  boys 
who  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  fi-om  Rossall,  Lancaster,  and  some  of  the  Liverpool ' 
schools. 

J  This  table  is  obviously  incomplete  as  respects  Owens  College,  which  probably 
receives  20  young  men  annually  who  have  been  educated  in  Lancashire  schools. 
Otherwise,  and  especially  as  regards  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  believe  it  to  be 
tolerably  correct,  for,  though  I  could  not  obtain  infonnation  from  every  one  of  the 
private  schools,  I  did  get  it  from  nearly  all  the  best. 

§  Of  these  22  come  from  the  grammar  schools  of  Manchester  and  Lancaster,  and  from 
Eossall ;  6-6  from  the  three  public  schools  of  Liverpool.  Thus,  all  the  other  schools 
of  the  county,  endowed  and  private,  send  only  4-2  boys  annually. 
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little  connexion  with  the  higher  education  of  the  country 
as  these  figures  show  them  to  have.  The  chief  cause  is, 
no  doubt,  the  pressure  towards  commercial  life  and  the  indis- 
position of  boys  (as  well  as  of  their  parents)  to  spend  four,  five, 
or  even  six  years  on  apparently  unprofitable  studies,  and  find 
themselves  at  20  or  22  only  ready  to  enter  life,  while  their  old 
schoolfellows  have  already  made  Avay  in  business,  gained  a  place 
in  society,  and  begun  to  tliink  of  marriage.  Xevertiieless  some- 
thing may  be  set  down  to  the  insufficient  provision  of  education 
fitting  a  boy  for  the  universities,  and  to  the  want  of  what  may  be 
called  mediating  institutions,  whose  function  it  should  be  to 
connect  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Avith  the  ordinary  school,  and 
make  the  idea  of  ooino-  ihei"e  less  strange  and  remote  than 
it  is  at  present.  In  JNIanchester  and  in  Lancaster  the  grammar 
schools,  in  Liverpool  the  College  and  the  lioyal  Institution, 
already  do  this ;  and  scholarships  are  frequently  gained  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  boys  from  all  four  schools.  But  in 
the  rest  of  the  county  such  seminaries  are  hardly  to  be  found, 
the  first  duty  of  the  schools  being  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  those  who  leave  at  15.  There  are,  moreover,  many  persons, 
chiefly  professional  men,  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  physi- 
cians, solicitors,  architects,  and  engineers,  who  desire  a  superior 
education  for  their  sons,  but  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  four 
years  at  Oxfoid  or  Cambridge*  A  provision  for  such  cases 
may  be  made  in  two  ways.  Some  of  ihem,  and  a  certain  number 
of  merchants  also  who  could  not  or  would  not  keep  their 
sons  unemployed  later  than  19  or  20,  might  avail  themselves  of 
Owens  College,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  begin  to  do  so  when 
that  institution  has  obtained  a  more  suitable  local  dwelling-place 
and  has  made  itself  more  widely  k:iown.  Its  extension  and 
prosperity  ought  certainly  to  be  objects  of  the  highest  interest 
not  to  jMnnchester  only,  but  to  all  Lancashire,  to  which,  and 
to  Yorkslilie  and  Cheshire,  it  may  aspire  to  render  services 
similar  to  those  which  the  University  of  Aberdeen  has  ren- 
dered in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Those  persons,  on  the^feansby 
other  hand,  who  wish  for  a  full  university  course  at  Oxford  or  ^'''^^^^  ^  f^' 
Cambndge,  may  be  aided  by  a  better  arrangement  or  tlie  exhibi-  tion  may  be 
lions  v.hich  now  exist ;  by  the  foundation,  if  possible,  of  new  ones ;  made  more 
by  being  kept  better  informed  tiian  they  are  at  present  of  the  ^c<^^^si^^^- 
scijolarships  offered  for  competition  at  the  two  universities,  and 
above  all  by  the  cheapening  of  the  universities  themselves.f  ]\Iany 

*  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  particular  inquiries,  to  -what  extent  parents  who 
•wish  their  sons  to  liave  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  education  arc  now  prevented  from 
giving  it  to  them  by  poverty.  Both  in  Lancasliire  and  in  the  West  Jlidiand  counties 
the  answer  was  usually  the  same.  Not  many  actual  cases  could  be  cited  in  which 
this  had  taken  place  ;  but  it  was  said  that  this  was  because  parents,  knowing  from  the 
first  that  they  could  not  afford  to  send  their  sons  tlicre,  fixed  upon  some  other  profes- 
sion for  them,  and  that  if  an  university  education  was  to  be  considerably  cheapened 
the  afflux  of  boys  woidd  increase  greatly.  'I'lie  general  impression  which  I  received 
was  that  there  would  in  the  end  be  an  aftlux.  but  that  it  would  not  be  rapid.  An 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  course  is  at  present  considered,  except  by  such  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  are  themselves  members  of  these  universities,  a  luxury  suitable 
only  for  tlie  very  rich,  or  for  persons  designed  for  the  church  or  the  bar. 

t  Some  of  my  infonnants  were  for  this  reason  disposed  to  attacli  much  imjiortance 
to  the  proposal  recently  made  by  some  university  reformers  for  the  affiliation  to 
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of  my  informants  laid  great  stress  not  only  upon  the  expensiveness 
of  college  life  as  an  obstacle  to  the  influence  of  the  universities 
but  also  upon  the  complete  ignorance  respecting  their  arrange- 
ments and  the  nature  of  the  studies  pursued  in  them,  which,  as 
they  said,  prevails  in  Lancashire,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
great  respect  which  one  everywhere  liears  expressed  for  their 
antiquity  and,  above  all,  for  their  wealth. 

A  word  may  be  added  upon  those  educational  arrangements  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  make  them  difficult  of  access  to  the 
bulk  of  the  English  middle  class.  For  persons  of  limited  means, 
the  one  avenue  to  a  university  education  is  through  the  scholar- 
ships attached  to  the  colleges.  With  a  few  trifling  exceptions, 
these  are  now  given  by  competitive  examination  and  are  open  to 
every  candidate  under  a  certain  age,  from  whatever  school  and 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  may  come.  But  as  the  exami- 
nation turns  (in  the  colleges  at  Oxford)  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  as  proficiency  in  verse  composi- 
tion contributes  largely  to  success,  these  scholarships  are  practically 
restricted  to  boys  from  the  great  classical  boarding  schools,  or  so 
called  '  public  schools,'  Harrow,  Rugby,  Marlborough,  Chelten- 
ham, Clifton,  Rossall,  and  the  like,  and  to  a  very  few  of  the  most 
prosperous  grammar  schools,  such  as  Birmingham.  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  and  Uppingham,  since  it  is  in  these  schools  alone  that 
a  boy's  Latin  and  Greek  composition  is  or  can  be  brought  up  to  a 
high  point  of  excellence.  Even  from  such  considerable  grammar 
schools  as  those  of  Preston,  Bury,  and  Cliiheroe,  never  to  speak 
of  Hawkshead,  Cartmel,  Ormskirk,*  a  boy  who  did  not  possess 
surprising  natural  abilities  would  have  no  sort  of  chance  of 
gaining  an  open  scholarship  at  Oxford.  At  Cambridge  things  are 
not  so  bad,  because  a  greater  number  of  scholarships  ai'e  given  for 
mathematics;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cambridge  has  failed 
far  less  signally  than  Oxford  in  making  its  vast  endowments  help- 
ful to  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes.  This  is  one  drawback.  A 
second  is,  that  whereas  in  Germany  a  university  gives  not  only  a 
general  education  but  also  a  specific  one,  fitting  men  for  every  occu- 
pation in  which  scientific  knowledge  is  available,  (including  some 
occupations  which  we  do  not  commonly  class  as  professions,)  the 
English  universities  give  no  professional  education  whatever  except 
to  the  clergy,  and  even  that  to  the  most  limited  extent.  Hence,  on 
one  goes  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  unless  he  can  afford  to  prolong 


V  Oxford  of  Owens  College  aud  similar  collegiate  institutions,  so  as  to  draw  on 
students  -who  had  begun  their  education  there  to  complete  it  at  Oxford.  They 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil  for  the  university  to  give  a  degree  without 
residence,  but  they  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  abridge  the  term  of  resi- 
dence now  required,  if  rules  were  framed  restricting  this  privilege  to  the  students 
of  seminaries  giving  a  truly  collegiate,  and  not  a  mere  school,  education.  To  di'aw 
up  and  work  such  a  scheme  might,  they  said,  be  somewhat  difficult ;  but  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  it  might  benefit  all  parties  :  Oxford  by  drawing  more  students  ; 
Owens  College  by  giving  it  a  better  position  and  a  wider  range  of  influence  through 
these  new  privileges  ;  Lancashire  generally  by  making  the  advantages  of  a  university 
education  better  known  and  more  easilj-  accessible  to  persons  of  limited  means. 

*  All  six,  as  has  been  said  already,  are  efficient  schools,  taught  by  competent 
masters. 
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his  general  education  till  he  is  22,  seeing  that  after  that  he 
must  pass  through  two  or  three  years  at  least  of  some  special  edu- 
cation to  become  a  barrister  or  solicitor,  or  a  medical  man,  or  a  civil 
engineer.  It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  any  scheme  of 
university  extension  will  succeed  in  giving  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
a  substantial  hold  upon  the  commercial  and  poorer  professional 
class,  and  on  the  schools  they  use,  unless  either  (a)  it  becomes  the 
habit  for  students  to  enter  two  years  younger  than  they  do  now 
(16-17,  instead  of  18-19),  or  (jS)  provision  is  made  giving  special 
professional  teaching  a  place  beside  those  general  studies  which  are 
now  alone  regarded. 

Want  of  Educational  Organization. 

I  heard  frequent  complaints  of  the  absence  in  matters  of  educa-  No  attempt  to 
tion  of  all  concerted  action  among  either  parents,  schoolmasters,  organize 
or  trustees,  and  of  any  sort  of  general  or  public  organization  of  ^gg^j^g^Qfji^g 
schools  with  reference  to  one  another.  Everything  is  left  to  take  laissezfaire 
its  chance,  and  every  man  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  system. 
eyes.  There  is  nothing  to  help  a  good  schoolmaster,  nobody  to 
give  him  a  certificate  of  fitness,  no  means  to  bring  his  school 
into  notice  which  are  not  equally  open  and  equally  serviceable 
to  the  most  ignorant  pretender.  Xor  is  there  anything  to  check 
a  bad  schoolmaster,  to  prevent  him  from  beguiling  ignorant 
parents  by  professing  knowledge  which  he  does  not  possess  and 
giving  in  his  prospectus  filse  accounts  of  his  premises  and 
assistant-masters,  from  starving  his  pupils  and  putting  them  to 
sleep,  two  or  three  in  a  bed,  in  stifling  rooms.  Where  the  State 
has  interfered,  as  in  the  creation  and  payment  of  the  Privy 
Council  schools,  it  has  acted  Avithout  reference  to  the  pre-existing 
provision  or  want  of  provision  of  schools,  whether  elementary  or 
superior;  and  while  benefiting  education  in  one  way  has  incident- 
ally injured  it  in  another.  A  parish  where  the  incumbent  is  non- 
resident or  neglectful  may  now  happen  to  be  left  without  a  school 
of  any  kind, while  in  the  next  parish  there  is  a  National  school,  and 
one  or  more  endowed  schools.  One  finds  in  some  silent  country 
nook  a  Avell  endowed  foundation,  whose  sole  result  is  to  teach 
reading  and  writing  to  a  handful  of  labourers'  children;  while  the 
people  of  a  busy  manufacturing  town  ten  miles  off  have  no  place 
but  the  National  and  British  schools  to  send  their  children  to. 
But  although  those  who  grumble  at  this  state  of  things  are  more 
numerous  than  those  who  commend  it  as  a  gratifying  lesult  of 
the  laisscz  f aire  system,  it  is,  nevertheless,  rare  to  find  anyone  pre- 
pared to  suggest  a  scheme  of  improvement.  Each  class  has  its 
own  peculiar  grievance,  and  if  it  has  time  to  think  of  a  remedy 
at  all,  thinks  only  of  a  remedy  for  that.  Trustees  complain  that 
they  have  no  one  to  help  or  advise  them  in  the  management  of 
their  schools;  endowed  schoolmasters  that  they  have  no  means  of 
stirring  up  their  trustees.  The  clergy  say  they  are  left  to  deal 
single-handed  with  the  country  eleuientary  schools;  })hilanlhro- 
pists  in  towns  lament  that  tliey  can  neither  get  the  public  money 
applied  to  the  education   of  the   destitute   poor,  nor    supply  the 
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want  of  it  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  nor  force  tbe  reckless  and 
profligate  to  send  their  cliildren  to  the  scliools  provided.  Parents 
declare  they  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  good  schools — 
above  all  good  boarding  schools,  from  bad  ones,  and  must  act 
upon  the  evidence  of  rumour  or  an  advertisement  in  choosing  the 
man  who  is  to  form  the  character  and  train  the  intellect  of  their 
son.  Schoolmasters  call  for  some  measure  which  may  exclude 
from  the  profession  the  ignorant  charlatan  who  now  degrades  it : 
they  lament  that  having  no  external  test  or  standard  to  appeal  to, 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of,  and  must  see  their  best  plans  of  educa- 
tion tlivvarted  by,  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  parents ;  they 
insist  above  all  on  the  impossibility  of  obtaining,  at  the  present 
rate  of  fees  and  salaries,  competent  assistant-masters — men  who 
can  teach  a  lesson  as  well  as  hear  it,  men  of  energy  and  character. 
Not  all  of  these  complainants,  perhaps  not  any,  expected  the 
evils  they  regretted  to  be  entirely  removed,  either  by  the  com- 
bined eflbrts  of  private  persons  or  by  the  action  of  the  State. 
But  many  of  them  thought  there  was  room  for  legislation,  and  all 
concurred  in  desiring  their  dissatisfaction  and  its  causes  to  be 
plainly  set  before  you,  believing  that  the  indifference  of  the 
public  to  educational  questions,  and  the  slight  discussion  they 
have  hitherto  received  is  itself  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  and 
the  one  which  must  first  be  got  rid  of. 

"  And  in  all  that  is  done  or  attempted,"  said  some  of  them, 
"  it  were  well  to  keep  in  sight  one  truth,  whose  obviousness 
'*  makes  it  none  the  less  important  to  repeat  it  without 
"  ceasing,  that  the  great  object  of  all  improvements  must 
*'  be  to  procure  better  teachers.  Questions  respecting  the 
"  management  of  schools,  or  their  internal  arrangements,  or  the 
"  subjects  to  be  taught  in  them,  are  after  all  trifling  matters 
'•'  compared  to  this.  Teaching  is  simply  the  action  of  mind  upon 
"  mind,  and  as  the  problem  of  the  engineer  is  to  bring  the  greatest 
'•'  attainable  steam  power  to  act  upon  the  piston,  so  the  problem 
'•*  of  edtication  is  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  mental 
"  power  in  the  teacher  to  bear  upon  the  pupil.  The  quantity 
"  of  mental  power  depends  on  the  talent,  energy,  and  skill  of  the 
"  teacher;  and  whether  you  get  these  depends,  in  the  long  run, 
'•'  on  the  price  you  are  prepared  to  give  for  them.  It  is  no  doubt 
"  well  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  power  may  best  and 
"  most  economically  be  applied.  A  good  system  of  school  organi- 
"  zation  will  do  something;  the  introduction  of  rational  methods 
"  and  text-books  will  do  even  more.  But  we  need  look  for  no 
^'  real  or  permanent  improvement  in  our  schools  until  they  are 
"  filled  by  a  new  race  of  teachers,  better  paid,  better  trained  for 
'*  their  work,  and  above  all,  more  highly  educated." 

The  want  of  a  due  provision  of  education,  the  absence  of  all 
order  and  method  in  the  school  system  taken  as  a  whole,  may 
perhaps  be  no  greater  in  Lancashire  than  elsewhere,  but  it  strikes 
a  stranger  whh  more  surprise  because  it  is  so  forcibly  contrasted 
with  the  wonderful  development  of  the  district  in  oiiier  respects. 
Livino-  in  Lancashire,  one  learns  to  sympathise  with  that  patriotic 
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pride  which  its  natives  feel  for  this  great  county,  wliicli  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  part  of  England  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  England  as  a  whole,  whose  manufacturers  have  shown 
so  much  energy  and  enterprise,  its  working  people  so  much  self- 
control  and  power  of  combination  for  a  common  object.  It  is 
natural,  while  acknowledging  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
schools,  to  attribute  it  in  some  measure  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
population  has  increased,  and  to  expect  that,  as  society  becomes 
more  settled,  better  schools  will  spring  up,  and  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people  rise  till  it  becomes  more  worthy  of  their 
material  prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  state  to  you 
that  the  views  taken  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  thought- 
ful persons  with  whom  I  conversed,  were  far  from  encouraging. 
"  It  is  true,"  said  they,  "  that  there  is  no  want  of  energy  among 
"  us,  but  this  energy  is  spent  only  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
"  and  though  there  are  many  people  who  would  subscribe  liberally 
"  to  projects  of  educational  reform,  there  are  fev.-,  perhaps  fewer 
"  than  would  have  been  found  twenty  years  ago,  to  interest  them- 
*'  selves  personally  in  such  projects,  and  spend  their  own  time  and 
*^  labour  upon  them.  The  intelligence  and  culture  of  our  people 
'^  seems  to  us,  if  improving  at  all,  to  be  improving  very  slowly. 
*'  The  Factory  Acts  have  done  something  for  the  education  of  the 
"  working  people,  but  in  those  trades  to  which  these  Acts  do  not 
*•'  apply  the  pressure  of  labour  still  causes  great  numbers  of 
"  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Besides,  the  Government 
"  schools  give  a  very  mechanical  sort  of  instruction  ;  and  as  they 
*'  are  quite  cut  off  fiorn  the  superior  schools,  a  boy  of  capacity 
"  has  no  chance  given  him  of  getting  a  better  education,  or 
"  rising  into  a  position  where  his  talents  w-ill  have  scope.  There 
**  is  a  greater  isolation  than  ever  between  classes,  and,  we  fear, 
"  a  less  cordial  relation  between  employers  and  workmen.  The 
"  upper  class,  as  we  told  you  before,  are  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
*'  of  wealth,  and  in  the  effort  to  gain  a  more  assured  social  posi- 
'■  tion,  and,  if  possible,  force  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the 
*'  landed  aristocracy.  The  commercial  class  is  prosperous  and 
'*  comfortable,  but  its  notions  of  enjoyment  don't  go  beyond 
"  material  comfort,  and  the  only  ambition  of  its  more  pushing 
"  members  is  to  amass  riches  enough  to  enable  them  to  outshine 
"  tlu-ir  neighbours,  and  win  that  higher  social  status  which  riches 
*'  and  display  do  not  fall  in  a  commercial  community  to  secure. 
"  It  cares  very  little  about  politics,  and  is  commonly  guided,  in 
"  its  political  action,  either  by  prejudice  or  by  a  narrow  and 
"  often  mistaken  conception  of  its  own  interests.  Its  whole  life 
"  is  dull  and  colourless,  a  monotonous  round  of  labour,  um-clieved, 
"  in  most  cases,  by  rational  pleasures  or  by  a  taste  for  any  literary 
"  or  scientific  pursuit.  You  may  think  it  mere  idle  grumblin"-  to 
"  complain  of  this,  because  we  are  all  so  familiar  with  it. 
"  Dulncss  and  insensibility  arc  the  rule  everywhere;  and  perhaps 
"  our  age  and  country  are  no  worse  than  others.  Jhit  the  verv 
"  purpose  of  education,  as  we  take  it,  is  to  give  those  intellectual 
"  tastes  which  combat  dulncss,  and  to  make  a  man  interested  in 
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"  other  things  than  his  own  household  and  his  own  business — 
"  to  enlarge  liis  sympathies  and  disabuse  his  mind  of  prejudices. 
"  The  education  wliicli  the  middle  classes  now  receive  does  not 
"  do  this,  does  not  even  attempt  to  do  it.  For  all  that  we  can 
'*  see,  they  might  pretty  nearly  as  well  not  go  to  school  at  all, 
"  except  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  write  and  cast  accounts, 
«^  for  they  carry  nothing  else  away.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
"  that  education  comes  more  through  books  than  through  school, 
^'  and  to  talk  of  the  civilizing  and  refining  influence  of  literature. 
"  But  a  great  deal  of  current  literature  does  anything  but  civilize 
"  and  refine;  and  to  enjoy  literature  of  a  high  stamp,  men  must 
"  be  educated  up  to  its  level.  Our  middle  class  is  not  now  so 
"  educated  ;  it  is  not,  taking  it  all  in  all,  a  class  which  cares  for 
"  literature,  or  learns  anything  from  it." 

How  far  these  views  are  jaundiced,  or  how  far  they  are  an 
expression  of  the  disappointment  with  which  over-sanguine 
minds  regard  a  state  of  things  far  below  their  ideal,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  judge,  desiring  only  to  represent  to  you  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  dissatisfaction  so  genei-ally  felt  at  the 
educational  condition  of  Lancashire  rests.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  social 
benefits  which  may  be  expected  from  an  improvement  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  But  two  things  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
clear.  The  first  is  that  a  higher  and  sounder  education  is 
among  the  simplest  and  directest  remedies  that  can  be  applied 
to  those  evils  which  are  admitted  to  exist.  The  other  is 
that  little  or  no  improvement  in  education  need  be  looked  for  so 
lona:  as  things  are  left  to  themselves.  If  the  teaching  received 
by  the  upper  section  of  what  is  called  the  middle  class  is 
neither  searching  nor  stimulating,  and  not  such  as  produces  any 
permanent  effect  upon  the  mind  and  character,  if  that  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  same  class  is,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  narrow  in 
range  and  poor  in  quality,  scarcely  fitting  boys  even  for  the  sale 
room  or  the  counting-house,  this  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
schoolmasters  as  of  the  public.  Those  very  faults  of  the  com- 
mercial class  which  are  charged  on  the  badness  of  its  schools,  its 
want  of  intellectual  interests,  its  worship  of  wealth  and  show,  its 
indifference  to  everything  which  has  not  a  di)  ect  money  value, 
are  themselves  the  causes  which  keep  the  schools  down  to  their 
present  level.  And  at  that  level  they  will  apparently  remain  until 
something  is  done,  whether  by  the  State,  or  by  local  public  bodies, 
or  by  combined  voluntary  effort,  to  offer  to  parents  a  better  edu- 
cation for  their  children  than  they  now  desire  or  are  capable  of 
appreciating,  and  to  convince  them  of  its  value.  The  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  such  an  education  will  in  time  create  a  taste 
for  it,  and  people  will  then  be  willing  to  pay  the  schoolmaster 
belter  than  they  do  now,  and  to  hold  him  in  higher  esteem. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Education  of  Girls. 

Your  instructions  directed  me  to  consider  the  education  of  girls 
as  an  altogether  secondary  and  subsidiai-y  department  of  the  in- 
quiry which  I  was  charged  to  conduct  in  Lancashire.  Making  it  my 
6rst  business,  therefore,  to  visit  all  the  numerous  endowed  schools 
and  as  large  a  number  as  could  be  overtaken  of  the  proprietary  and 
private  adventure  boys'  schools,  I  found  it  impossible  to  devote  to 
the  subject  of  girls'  education  tbe  time  and  pains  which  its  import- 
ance deserved,  and  to  examine  as  great  a  number  of  schools  as  it 
vould,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  have  been  desirable 
to  become  acquainted  witli.  As  it  was  I  succeeded  in  visiting  up- 
wards of  50  (containing  more  than  2,000  scholars)  35  of  which  I 
examined,  with  more  or  less  completeness  as  time  permitted.  If  it 
had  been  necessary,  as  there  seemed  before  entering  on  the  inquiry 
some  reason  to  fear,  to  spend  time  in  seeking  out  schoolmistresses 
less  unwilling  than  others  to  receive  a  visit,  in  disarming  appre- 
hensions and  explaining  at  length  the  objects  of  the  Commission, 
I  could  not  have  hoped  to  accomplish  even  so  much  as  this.  But 
these  preliminary  operations  w^ere  fortunately  far  simpler  and 
shorter  than  could  have  been  expected.  I  found  the  mistresses 
of  private  schools  upon  the  whole  more  willing  to  afford  informa- 
tion and  permit  their  pupils  to  be  examined  than  were  the  private 
schoolmasters.  And  although  at  first  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Commission  considered  them  to  lie  within  its  province, 
they  testified  very  little  jealousy  of  its  action,  and  often  ended  by 
expressing  their  belief  that  such  inquiries  could  not  fail  to  be 
useful,  and  deserved  whatever  sympathy  and  assistance  they 
could  render.* 

Before   entering    on  a  description    of  the   schools    themselves.  Most  notabU- 
several  facts  ouofht  to  be  adverted   to  which  make  the  education  of  P°™*^  ^^ 

(iiiiGrGiicti 

girls  dilfer  from  that  of  boys,  and  differ  chiefly  for  the  worse.  xVmong  between  the 

people  in  easy  circumstances  a  much  greater  number  of  girls  than  circumstances 

of  boys  are  educated  at  home  by  resident  or  visiting  i2;ovei-nesses.  of  guls' schools 
r,-,      •'    ,  ,1  I'll  1  11        and  those  01 

I  he  private   schools  to  which  they   resort  are,   as  a  rule,  smaller  t^^^p'  schools. 

than  those  for  boys,  being  often  so  small  that  the  schoolmistress  is 

virtually  in  the  position  of  a  private  governess.   Mothers  belonging 

to  what  is  called  the  lower  middle-class  are  able  to   make   their 

daughters  useful  at  home  ;  they  can   help  in  the   house-work  and 

mind  the  baby,  whereas  boys  of  the  same  age  are  only,  as  they 

express  it,  "a  plague  and  a  worrit.''     Hence  it  often  happens  that 

girls  are  not  sent  to  school  till  long  after  the  age  when  systematic 

instruction  ought  to  have  begun,  and  that  they  arc  kept  away  upon 

slight  grounds.     Their  health  eitlier  is  or  is  supposed  to  be  frailer 

than  that  of  boys,  and  hence  less  work  is  required  from  them,  and 

*  They  frequently  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  to  send  round  examiners  at 
stated  periodis,  expressing  their  wish  that  this  should  be  done. 
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a  slight  ailment  or  a  wet  day  becomes  more  fi'equently  an  excuse 
for  absence  from  school.  Above  all,  parents  have  an  entirely 
different  set  of  views  and  wishes  respecting  their  daughters  frorn 
those  which  guide  them  in  conducting  the  education  of  their  sons. 
Obvious  as  this  difference  is,  it  may  be  proper  to  show  in  some 
detail  how  it  works. 

There  are  three  motives  by  which  a  parent  is  or  may  be  in- 
fluenced in  determining  how  much  he  will  pay  for  his  son's  educa- 
tion, choosing  a  school  for  him,  and  settling  what  branches  he 
shall  learn.  The  first  is  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  education 
as  training  the  mind  and  moulding  the  character.  The  second  is 
a  deference  to  the  opinion  of  persons  of  his  own  rank,  which 
requires  boys  to  stay  a  certain  number  of  years  at  school,  be 
taught  certain  things  there,  and  have  a  certain  sum  of  inoney 
expended  upon  them.  The  third  is  a  desire  that  his  son  sliould 
get  on  in  the  world  and  should  therefore  have  the  knowledw  and 
the  sharpness  that  may  help  him  to  do  so.  Of  these  three  the  last  is 
no  doubt  (as  applied  to  the  case  of  boys)  the  most  generally 
diffused  and  the  most  powerful.  But  in  the  case  of  girls  it  does 
not  exist.  Except  those  daughters  of  small  shopkeepers  and 
jDublicans  who  are  put  on  market-day  behind  the  counter,  and  those 
daughters  of  poor  professional  men  who  must  go  out  as  gover- 
nesses, there  are  no  girls  to  whom  knowledge  is  of  any  practical 
service  at  all.  The  first  motive,  which  influences  very  few  parents 
as  respects  their  sons,  influences  still  fewer  as  respects  their 
daughters.  Although  the  world  has  now  existed  for  several 
thousand  years,  the  notion  that  women  have  minds  as  cultivable 
and  as  well  worth  cultivating  as  men's  minds  is  still  regarded  by 
the  ordinary  British  parent  as  an  offensive,  not  to  say  a  revolu- 
tionaiT,  paradox. 

It  is  therefore  the  second  or  social  motive  tluit  practically 
controls  tlie  education  of  girls.  In  persons  who  belong  to  the 
poorer  commercial  class  this  motive  is  weak.  Among  those  who 
account  themselves  better  it  has  great  strength,  but  it  acts  only  in 
the  direction  which  an  unthinking  opinion  has  worked  out  for  it. 
Society  has  agreed  to  set  a  high  value  upon  a  young  lady's  music, 
danciug,  and  aeneral  air  of  good  breeding,  and  a  somewhat  lower 
value  upon  her  French  and  her  skill  in  drawing  and  fancy  Avork. 
These  therefore  are  the  arts  in  which  fathers  and  mothers  desire 
that  their  daughters  should  excel.  In  the  case  of  boys  it  fortu- 
nately happens  that  the  subjects  which  are  most  practically  useful, 
such  as  arithmetic,  and  those  on  which  custom  lias  set  its  stamp, 
such  as  classics,  are  also  subjects  which  cannot  be  learnt  to  much 
purpose  without  being  learnt  thoroughly,  and  which  furnish,  when 
so  treated,  an  admirable  intellectual  discipline.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  those  studies  (the  aforesaid)  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  a  girl's  education,  some  of  which  have  no  disciplinary  value, 
while  others  are  so  taught  as  to  destroy  theirs.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  other  subjects  commonly  included  in  the  curiiculum  of  a 
ladies'  school — arithmetic  geography,  history,  English  grammar, 
German  or  some  branch  of  science.  But  in  the  eyes  of  parents  these 
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things  are  altogether  subordinate  to  the  accomplishments,  and 
though  they  are  paid  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  interest  is  taken 
in  the  progress  of  the  children  in  them,  and  little  inquiry  made  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  to  whom  they  are  entrusted.  As  some 
one  put  it  to  me  :  "  Boys  are  educated  for  the  world  and  girls 
for  the  drawing-room." 

The  wishes  of  parents  are   so  important  an  element  in  the 
problem  of  educational  improvement  that  I  missed  no  opportunity 
of  inquiring  from  schoolmistresses  their  experience  in  the  matter. 
Their  answer  was  invariably  the  same.     "  Mothers  are  acutely  Eepresenta- 
*'  sensitive  to  anything  which  may  affect  their  daughters'  social  tions  made  by 
"  success,  whether  it    be   the  '  selectness '  of  the  school,  or  its  JJjfgtTeS" 
^*  situation,  or  the  fame  of  the  music  and  dancing  masters.    They 
*'  are  profoundly  indifferent  to  their  diligence  (as  a  moral  quality) 
*'  or  to  tlieir  progress  in  the  more  solid  branches  of  an  En'^lish 
*'  education.   If  a  girl  begins  to  get  interested  in  the  school-work, 
'•'  and  is  seen  in  the  evening  busy  over  her  theme,  her  mother 

*'  comes  to  me  and  says,  '  Now,  Miss ,  you  must  not  make 

''  Augusta  a  blue.'  If  I  report  that  another  does  not  try  to 
*'  improve  herself  in  arithmetic,  tiie  mother  says, '  Well  you  know 
*'  I  am  anxious  about  her  music,  of  course  ;  but  it  really  doesn't 
*'  matter  about  her  arithmetic,  does  it  ?  Her  husband  will  be  able 
*•'  to  do  all  her  accounts  for  her,  you  know.'  I  find  people  who 
■"  willingly  pay  2l.  \2s.  6d.  for  12  dancing  lessons,  grumbling  if 
"  they  are  asked  to  pay  3/.  35.  Or/,  for  a  quarter's  English,  includ- 
''  ing  all  the  regular  school  work.  To  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
^'  scientious  and  wish  to  do  the  best  for  the  mind  and  character 
"  of  our  pupil?,  school-keeping  is  a  thankless  and  troublesome 
*'  task.  To  those  who  are  content  to  float  with  the  stream, 
"  putting  the  names  of  eminent  'accomplishment'  masters  in  the 
"  prospectus,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  teaching  to  ill-paid 
"  governesses,  it  is  an  easy  one.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  bear  the 
^'  whims  of  and  submit  to  be  thwarted  by  the  very  people  for 
''  whose  children  you  are  trying  to  do  your  best.  But  it  is  much 
''  more  painfid  to  find  them  filling  their  children's  minds  with  the 
"  notion  that  their  education  is  not  to  be  of  any  use  to  them,  and 
*'  that  they  need  not  care  whether  or  not  they  profit  by  it,  so  long 
*'  as  they  possess  those  showy  qualities  which  arc  supposed  to 
"  command  the  admiration  of  the  other  sex." 

Account  of  the  Schools  visited. 

The  girls'  schools  whicli  I  saw  admit,  much  better  than  do  the 
boys'  schools,  of  being  described  as  a  whole,  for  they  are,  almost 
without  exception,  private  adventure  schools,  and  they  have  very 
much  the  same  general  character  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  it  maybe  remarked   that  there  ai"e  two  types  Qj^jg.  g^tioQl^ 
among  them,  under  one  or  other  of  which  most  may  be  ranged,  tlic  in  Lancashire 
cheap  (lay-school,  and   the  genteel  school  in  which,  although  day-  fall  into  two 
scholars  are   not  excluded,  the  chief   object  of  the  mistress  is  to  ^ '*^^'^^' 
procure  boarders.    A  third  type,  specimens  whereof  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood    of  London  as  well  as  in  Brighton,  Clifton,  and 
a.  C.4.  3   F 
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other  such  places — the  costly  and  fashionable  boarding  school — is 
in  Lancashire  so  scantily  represented  that  it  may  almost  be  left 
unnoticed.  A  rough  notion  of  the  distinction  between  the  two 
former  types  may  be  conveyed  by  saying  that  the  fees  of  the 
genteel  schools  (which  I  call  class  A.)  range  from  10/.  upwards 
(for  day  scholars),  and  that  French  and  music  are  essentials,  learnt 
by  every  pupil;  while  the  cheap  schools  (class  B.)  charge  fees  of 
from  3/.  0.s\  Od.  to  8Z.  Os.  Od.,  and  regard  French  and  music  more 
or  less  in  the  light  of  luxuries. 

1.  Number. — The  exact  number  of  schools  it  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  because  some  are  very  small  and  unpretend- 
ing, unnoticed  even  by  the  directories,  while  of  many  others  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  schools  for 
the  middle  or  for  the  lower  class.  I  found  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  thev  are  at  last  twice  as  numerous  as  the  boys' 
schools ;  and  that  hardly  any  town  of  3,000  people  and  upwards 
is  without  one  or  more.  There  are  in  the  county  at  least  470,  and 
probably  many  more  than  500.*  Their  existence  in  any  given  spot 
does  not  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  children  to  be 
instructed  so  much  as  by  the  number  of  ladies  without  other 
occupation  who  desire  to  support  themselves  in  this  way.  I  found 
cases  of  towns  with  a  population  of  5,000  or  6,000  and  five  girls' 
schools,  and  other  towns  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  where  there 
seemed  to  be  only  two  or  three.  It  w-as,  therefore,  very  difficult 
to  discover  any  fixed  relation  between  the  demand  and  the  suppl\\ 

2.  Size. — As  one  might  expect  from  their  greater  number,  girls' 
schools  are  usually  smaller  than  boys'.  Of  those  which  returned 
answers  to  the  forms  of  inquiry  which  you  directed  me  to  issue, 
the  average  size  of  schools  of  class  A.  (the  more  expensive  schools) 
is  26,  and  of  class  B.  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.f  As  a  good 
many  excused  themselves  from  making  returns  on  the  ground  that 
their  school  was  too  small  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  as  a  certain  number  of  others  were  so  small  as  to 
escape  notice  altogether,  the  real  average  is,  no  doubt,  considerably 
lower,  probably  not  exceeding  20.  A  great  many,  especially  of 
the  cheaper  sort,  consist  of  six  or  eight  children  only,  taught 
by  a  single  mistress,  not  in  a  class  but  singly,  one  after  the  other. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  partly  in  what  was  mentioned 
above — the  abundance  of  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  little  money 
by  teaching,  but  have  neither  the  capital  nor  the  enterprise  which 
would  enable  them  to  start  a  school  on  a  great  scale,  and  partly 
in  the  belief  so  common  among  parents  that  their  child  is  better 
attended  to  as  one  of  a  small  than  as  one  of  a  large  number. 
The  results,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  in  almost  every  respect 
unfortunate. 


*  A  cenain  number  of  these,  but  what  exact  number  I  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, are  virtually  schools  for  the  labouring  class.  Probably  about  400  are  used  by 
the  middle  classes,  i.e.,  the  pupils  remain  till  14  and  pay  from  3/.  per  annum  upwards. 
About  180  girls'  schools  made  answers  more  or  less  complete  to  the  forms  of  inquiry 
which  you  directed  me  to  issue. 

f  My  own  impression  would  have  been  that  the  cheap  schools  are,  on  an  average, 
smaller  than  the  more  expensive  ones  ;  and  this  may  possibly  be  correct,  as  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  did  not  make  returns. 
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3.  Buildings  and  Accommodation. — As  the  number  of  pupils  in  School  houses 
the  vast  majority  of  Lancashire  girls'  schools  does  not  reach  30,  ^^"^  furniture. 
and  in  very  few  exceeds  50,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 

classes  are  not  taught  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose.  I  can 
just  remember  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  successful  or  ^ 
speculative  schoolmistress  had  built  a  room  expressly  for  school 
purposes.  Everywhere  else  the  school  was  held  in  a  private 
housCj  in  the  different'  apartments  of  M'hich,  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, the  various  classes  were  gathered  under  governesses  or 
masters.  In  the  case  of  the  cheaper  schools,  it  frequently  happened 
that  these  rooms  were  quite  too  small  for  the  number  of  children, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  consequently  close,  almost  to  suffocation. 
An  instance  occurs  to  me  of  a  cheap  Liverpool  school  (otherwise 
far  from  bad)  where  one  could  hardly  move  through  the  low- 
roofed  chamber,  so  thick  was  the  press  of  girls,  and  the  mistress, 
on  being  asked  whether  she  did  not  think  it  would  be  better  to 
open  the  windows,  answered  that  she  had  never  found  the  room 
disagreeable.  The  small  private  boys'  schools  are  perhaps  no 
better,  but  boys  spend  a  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  open  air 
and  are  perhaps  less  apt  to  suffer  from  ailments  of  the  chest  than 
girls  are.  As  regards  the  more  expensive  schools,  I  seldom  found 
any  overcrowding,  although  there  was  an  unreasonable  dread  of 
fresh  air.  The  want  of  buildings  expressly  designed  for  school 
purposes  is,  however,  an  injury  to  them  in  another  way,  for  it 
makes  a  systematic  organization  of  the  school  more  difficult,  and 
it  prevents  the  head  mistress  from  exercising  an  efficient  super- 
vision over  her  assistant  teachers.  Even  the  absence  of  desks*  in 
which  ink  bottles  are  fixed,  and  where  school  books,  papers,  and 
copy  books  may  be  kept,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  definite  room  or 
a  definite  place  in  the  room  where  each  class  is  habitually  to 
assemble,  helps  to  produce  that  irregularity  and  slovenliness  which 
is  so  frequent  a  fault  in  girls'  schools. 

As  respects  boarding  accommodation,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  very  great  reason  to  complain  of  schools  for  girls. 
In  the  more  expensive  schools  the  sleeping  rooms  were  usually 
large  enough  or  nearly  large  enough  for  the  number  of  girls 
placed  in  them,  and  even  in  the  cheaper  ones  I  did  not  see  that 
squalor  and  confusion  and  reckless  overcrowding  which  has  been 
remarked  upon  as  disgracing  so  many  of  the  cheap  boarding  schools 
for  boys.  But  as  the  schools  which  I  saw  were  no  doubt  favourable 
specimens  of  their  class,  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  evils  similar 
to  those  of  the  boys'  schools  may  not  exist  in  other  boarding  schools 
which  I  did  not  happen  to  come  across. 

4.  Cost-   \  reference    to    the   table  given   on  pages   796-799  Scale  of 
will  show  what  are  the  charges  made  for  the  board  and  for  the  anTboarding^ 
education    of  girls  in    the    Lancashire    schools.       This    table    is  schools. 

not    so   complete   as   could    have    been    wished,    for    the  school- 

*  It  still  sometimes  happens,  especially  of  course  in  the  cheaper  schools,  that  the 
girls  sit  upon  forms  or  benches  not  furnished  with  backs.  JIany  teachers,  however, 
arc  alive  to  the  evils  of  this  practice  ;  and  in  most  of  the  more  genteel  schools  chairs 
and  not  forms  are  used. 

3  F  2 
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41.  4s. 

rFrench         -       -       -   £;j    0    0 
PTtms  <'  Music          -       -       -      5    0    0 
^^'^™^)  Do.  by  master     -       -660 

vDrawiiig      -       -       -      3    0    0 

A  30 
B70 

43 

65 

22 

5 

In   a  country  village; 
also  a  boarding  school. 
Three-fifths   of     the 
children  under  14. 

c. 

General  work— 4?.  4s.  (all  ages) 
Extras,  French,  music,   drawing,  each 
il.  4s. 

A  42  i  35 
B5S 

•i£d 

11 

" 

In  a  small  town  on  the 
verge  of  a  mining  dis- 
trict. Two-thirdsofthe 
children  are  under  14. 

d. 

General  work— under  8, 31. ;  over  8, 41. 4s. 
Extras,   French,  music,  drawing,  each 
41.  4s. 

A  10  1  IS     53 
BOO 

14 

— 

In  a  watering-place  on 
the  sea  coast.    A  few 
boarders  also  taken. 

e. 

General  work— under  10,  4?.  Is.;  over  10, 
61.  6s. 

r  French        -       -       -   £2    2    0 
Extras^  Music  -       -       -       .      4,    4    o 

CDo.  (advanced  pupils)      8    8    0 

A  40 
BCO 

76 

33 

14 

3i 

In     a    manufacturing 
town.  Four-elevenths 
of    the    girls    under 
14:  nearly   one   half 
boarders. 

f. 

General  work— under  10,  8?.  8s. ;  over  10, 
10?.  10s. 

rScience  and  Euclid  -   £1    4    0 

Languages         -       -      6    6    0 

Extras  i  Music       -     8    8    0  to  10  10    0 

1  Drawing    -       -       -      6    6    0 

LDancing  and  di-ill     -440 

1     It 
E     III 

d 

- 

- 

In   one  of   the  better 
suburbs  of  Liverpool. 
About  half  the  pupils 
boarders;  about  three- 
lifths  over  14  years  of 
age. 

0- 

General  work— under  8,  6?.  6s. ;   over  12, 
V2l.  12s. 

rFrench       -       -       -   £4    4    0 

1  Music         -       -       -      6    6    0 

Extras  -i  Drawing    -       -       -      6    6    0 

German     -       -       .440 

LDancing     -       -       -      4    4    0 

A  48 
B52 

70 

67 

17 

A  day  school  in  Liver- 
]30ol,  in  the  suburbs. 
Seven-tenths    of  the 
girls  under  14. 

h 

Gener.al  work— under  12,  6?.  6s.;  over  12, 
81.  Ss. 

/-French      -        -       -   £4    4    0 
■p_f_-.  3  Music       -    6    6    0  to  8    8    0 
Ex.ras  <  Drawing    -        -       .440 

(.Dancing     -       -       -      6    6    0 

A  40 
B60 

11 

eo 



A    school    of   28    girls, 
four  of  them  boarders ; 
in     the       outermost 
suburbs  of  Liverpool. 

i. 

General  work— under  8,  GZ.  6s. ;   8  to  12, 
81.  8s. ;  over  12, 10/.  10s. 

rFrench       -       -       -  £4    4    0 

German     -       -       -     6    6    0 

Extras  i  Music      -      4    4    0  to  8    8    0 

j  Drawing    -       -       -      1  10    0 

LSingiug      -       -       -      2    2    0 

A  32 
B68 

41 

37     39 

1 
1 

4 

A  large  day-school,  not 
far  from  the  centre  of 
Liverpool. 

?• 

General  work— under  10, 121. 12s. ;  10  to 
12,   21?. ;    IS  to  14,  26?.   5.?.;    over  14, 
81?.  10s.,  including  all  subjects  except 
insti-umental  music,  German,  Italian, 
dancing,  and  water-colour   painting, 
which  are  charged  for  by  the  visiting 
masters. 

90 

£0 

00 

20 

In  the  suburbs  of  Man- 
chester. One-sixth  of 
the  pupils  boarders;; 
about     four-sevenths 
over  14  years  of  age. 

•  A  denotes  children  of  professional  men,  merchants,  and  persons  of  independeut  means ; 
B,  children  of  shoj)keej)ers,  clerks,  and  farmers  ;  C,  children  of  labourers. 
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Table  of  Charges  iu  Day  Schools  for  Girls. 
B. — Cheaper  Schools. 


0 

0 

Per-centage 
learning 

Fees. 

•g      0 

tc 

p 

i 
I 

0 

EemarKs. 

a. 

General  work  — under  9,  4d.;  above  9, 

6d.  a  week. 
Extras ;  none. 

* 

A—    — 

B40 

C60 

— 

— 

— 

An     elementary     day 
school  in  a  manufac- 
turing town  conducted 
by  a  trained  mistress. 

h. 

General  work— under  10, 1/.  4s. ;  over  10, 
Extras;  none. 

A-  1- 

Bso  ; 

C20 

A     tradespeople's    dny 
school  under  one  mis- 
tress ;     children     all 
under  14. 

e. 

Tnder  10,— 

Reading  and  sewing       -       -    £1  10    0 
Do.       with  writing     -       -      1  14    0 
Do.       with  arithmetic        -      2    2    0 

Over  10, 11. 10s. ;  over  12,  37.  4s. 

A  12 
B70 
C  IS 

_ 

—    In  a  large  manufactur- 
uig  town,    two-thirds 
of  the  cliildren  under 
10  :    two-thirds    learu 
arithmetic,    one-third 
geography  and  history. 

d. 

General  work — M.  4,t.        .... 
T,^.     ,  f  French       -       -       -   £2    2    0 
Extras  ^^jjy^i^.         .       .       .     4    4    q 

A  10 
B80 
CIO 

30 

40 

A  small  school  (14  girls) 
in    a  country  village, 
kept  by  a  widow  lady 
partly  for  the  sake  of 
Jier  three  daughters; 
one  or   two   boarders 
taken. 

e. 

General  work — under  12,  4?.  4s. ;  over  12,        5;   •      6 
6?.Gs.                                                            S^sl 
/French      -       -       -   £4    4    0   -eflS 

^^t'^  1  Drawing     -        -        -      2    2    OH&g^ 
(.Dancing     -       -       -      5    0    0  |     g,^, 

6 

9 

A  day  school  in  Liver- 
pool, with  35  children, 
of  whom    only  3  are 
over  14. 

f. 

General  work— under  10, 11. ;  over  10,  3?. 

(■French       -       -       -    £2    0    0 
Extras  \  ]\tusic         -       -       -300 

(.Drawing    -       -       -      2    0    0 

A  — 
B9S 
C    5 

16 

A  rough  but  not  ineffi- 
cient day-school  in  one 
of    tlie    nortli-easteni 
parts  of  Liverpool,  in- 
habited   by    captains 
and  mates  of  vessels, 
pilots,  engineers,  and 
so  forth.    Of  73  girls 
only  3  above  14. 

V- 

General  work— under  8,  11.  2s. ;  over  8, 
4?.  4s. 

("French       -       -       -   £2    2    0 
Extras  \  .AI\isic         -       -       -      4    4    0 

CDrawing    •       -       -      2    0    0 

A  22 
B78 

1 

14     IS 

! 

A  school  lying  in  a  fairly 
respectable     part    of 
Manchester,      chiefly 
resorted  to  by  Roman 
Catholic  girls.    Out  of 
46  only  1  is  over    14 
years  of  age. 

•  A  denotes  children  of  professional  men,  merchants,  and  persons  of  independent  means; 
F,  children  of  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  farmers  ;  C,  children  of  labourers. 


Table  of  Charges  in  Boardi.xc  Schools  for  Girls 
Chiss  A. — '  Genteel'  Schools. 
Copies  of  School  Bills 
Board  and  instraction    - 
!Music    -  -  -  - 

Chalk  drawing - 
Harp     .  -  -  - 

French  -  -  -  - 

German  ... 


Use  of  pianc 
Do.  of  globes 
Iv'ew  music 
Hooks   - 


Carried  forward 


.■C30 

9 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0   ' 

7 

7 

0 

2 

18 

.3 

£58 

12 

3 

Remarks. 
A  day  and  boarding  school  in  a 
town,  used  by  ianners,  shopkeepers, 
professional  men.  and  the  minor 
manufacturers.  The  bill  given  is 
the  highest,  the  average  being 
stated  as  .'55/.  G.s.  3r/.  ;  the  lowest  as 
35/.  3.<;.  5f/.  Here  the  extras  exceed 
the  principal  charge  (Mhich  is  low 
considering  the  (juality  of  the  in- 
struction). 
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Brought  forward 
Pens     -  -  - 

Exercise  and  copy  books 

Drawing  materials 

Laundress 

Offertory 

Materials  for  fancy  work 

Dancing 


£58  12  3 

0     5  0 

0  14  0 

4     0  7 

3     0  0 

0  13  3 
2     5  11 

1  1  0 


Total 

-      £70 

12 

0 

Board  and  instruction  - 

-    £52 

10 

0 

French  lessons 

6 

6 

0 

Music  do. 

6 

6 

0 

Use  of  piano     - 

Seat  in  church  -             « 

1 
1 

0 
6 

0 
0 

Services  of  laundress     - 

4 

0 

0 

Stationery 

Drilling  (one  quarter)  - 

0 
0 

14 

5 

0 
6 

Total    -    £72     7     6 


A  Manchester  school,  receiving  day 
scholars  also ;  taught  by  three 
ladies,  and  visiting  masters  for 
French,  vocal  music  (one  hour  a 
week),  EngUsh  grammar  and  litera- 
ture (one  hour  a  week),  arithmetic 
and  natural  philosophy  (two  hours 
a  week). 


One  year's  school  pension          -  ^£40     0  0 

Music  master    -            -            -  8     8  0 

Singing  and  dancing  master      -  10  10  0 

Class  for  harmony  and  singing  -  2     2  0 
School  stationer}',  books,  music, 

and  needlework         -            -  16  10  6 

Total    -  £77  10  6 


.  convent  school,  receiving  no  day 
pupils.  The  bill  given  is  its 
highest ;  the  average  is  reported  as 
54/.  12s. ;  the  lowest  as  36?.  8s.  erf- 


Board    and   tuition   in   English 

and  French  -  -  - 

Pianoforte         -  -  - 

Class  singing     -  .  - 

Drawing            .  -  - 
Drawing  materials 
Lectures  and  Euclid 
Dancing  and  caUsthenics 

Drill     -            -  -  - 

Stationery         -  -  _ 
Use  of  school  books 

Do.  of  piano      -  -  - 

Music  -             -  -  - 

Box  of  colours  -  -  - 

Pew  rent            _  -  - 

Laundress         _  -  - 

Three  charts     .  -  - 


£57 

15 

0 

10 

10 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

8 

7 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

11 

6 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2101 

18 

1 

A  day  and  boarding  school  not  far 
from  Liverpool,  used  chiefly  by 
merchants  and  professional  men. 
The  extras  and  minor  charges,  it 
will  be  seen,  almost  equal  the  prin- 
cipal charge.  Average  bill,  84?.; 
lowest  bill,  63/. 


Copies  of  School  Bills. 


Board  and  tuition 

- 

£52     0 

0 

Singing 

- 

8     8 

0 

Music    -             -             - 

- 

8     8 

0 

Accompanying  lessons  - 

- 

4   10 

0 

German 

- 

8     8 

0 

French 

- 

6     6 

0 

Drawing 

- 

6     6 

0 

Dancing 

- 

6     6 

0 

English  composition  and  arithmetic     4     4 

0 

Class  singing     - 

- 

2     2 

0 

Seat  at  church  - 

- 

0   10 

0 

Laundress 

- 

4     4 

0 

Total 

- 

£111    12 

0 

Remarks. 
A  boarding  school  on  the  sea  coast, 
used  by  professional  men,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  ;  65  per  cent,  of 
them  resident  in  Lancashire  ;  35  per 
cent,  in  Yorkshire.  A  resident 
German  governess,  and  visiting 
masters  for  accomplishments,  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  and  English 
composition.     Lowest  bill,  69/.  16s. 
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Class  B. — Cheaper  Schools 
Copies  of  School  Bills. 


Board  and  tuition 

- 

- 

£26 

6 

0 

Piano  and  seat  in  church 

- 

1 

0 

0 

Laundry 

- 

- 

1 

12 

0 

Dancing 

- 

- 

U 

15 

0 

Collection 

- 

- 

0 

0 

6 

Fires    •■ 

. 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Fancy  work 

- 

- 

0 

0 

9 

Books  and  sundries 

- 

- 

1 

1 

0 

Total 


£31     1 


Remarks. 

The  average  bill  of  a  day  and  boarding 
school  in  the  suburbs  of  Liverpool, 
used  by  tradespeople  and  farmers. 
Taught  by  three  sisters  ;  assistants 
receive  education  in  return  for  their 
services.  Not  every  pupil  has  a 
separate  bed. 


Board  and  tuition 

Music   - 

French  - 

Use  of  piano     - 

Materials  for  -work 

Stationery 

Pew  rent 

Laundress 


Total 


£26 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

£37 

13 

0 

A  day  and  boarding  school  in  one  of 
the  roughest  manufacturing  towns. 
The  lowest  bill  is  stated  thus  : 
Board  and  tuition  -  £  1 5   1 5     0 
Books        -  -       1     1     0 

Materials  -  -       0     5     0 

Stationery  -       0  15     0 

Pew  rent  -  -       0  10     0 

Laundress  -       2     0     0 


Total 


20     6     0 


Board  and  tuition  in  English 

jNIusic,  French,  and  drawing 

Laundress 

Pew  rent 

Use  of  piano     - 

Total 


£26 

5 

0 

12 

12 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

£42 

13 

0 

A  day  and  boarding  school  in  one  of 
the  smaller  manufacturing  towns. 
This  is  the  highest  biU  ;  the 
average  (from  which  all  extras  are 
omitted)  is  stated  at  25/.  The 
children  are  those  of  Wesleyan 
ministers,  small  manufacturers,  and 
shopkeepers. 


Board  and  instruction 

- 

-     £31   10 

0 

Music    - 

- 

4     4 

0 

Seat  at  church  - 

- 

1      0 

0 

Quarter's  dancing 

- 

1    11 

6 

Laundress 

• 

3     3 

0 

Books,  &c. 

- 

1    15 

0 

i\I:iterials  for  needlework 

0  10 

0 

Trains,  &c. 

- 

0   15 

0 

Total     -    £44     8     6 


A  day  and  boarding  school  in  the 
outermost  suburbs  of  Liverpool, 
used  by  professional  men  and  shop- 
keepers. Two  visiting  masters  for 
music  and  dancing  ;  apparently  no 
other  assistants  to  the  two  ladies 
who  teach  the  school. 


Board  and  tuition 

- 

. 

£30 

0 

0 

French  - 

- 

- 

5 

5 

0 

Music   - 

- 

- 

5 

5 

0 

Singing 

Drawing 

Drilling 

- 

- 

5 

5 

1 

5 

5 

10 

0 
0 
0 

Laundress 

- 

- 

3 

3 

0 

Quarter's  dancing 
Drawing  materials 
Pieces  of  music 

- 

- 

1 
1 

0 

6 
0 

18 

3 
0 

0 

Use  of  books  and  ] 

>iano 

Total 

1 

0 

0 

£59 

17 

3 

A  boarding  school  in  the  country, 
filled  by  the  children  of  shopkeepers, 
the  minor  manufacturers,  land 
agents,  and  so  forth  ;  most  of  them 
from  the  Lancashire  towns.  The 
bill  given  is  the  highest.  The 
average  is  42/.  \\s.  9c/. ;  the  lowest, 
36/.  2*-. 
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mistresses  who  made  returns  to  your  forms  of  inquiry  very 
often  omitted  to  fill  up  that  most  vital  form  which  related 
to  the  fees;  sometimes  mei*ely  because  they  found  it  irksome^ 
but  sometimes  also,  as  I  am  informed,  because  they  thought 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  income  tax,  and  did  not  quite 
know  to  what  they  might  not  subject  themselves  by  a  statement 
of  their  emoluments.  The  omission,  however,  is  practically  of 
little  consequence,  for  I  find  it  easy  to  ascertain  the  average  cost 
of  each  description  of  education  supplied.  In  the  case  of  the 
cheaper  schools  (class  B.)  the  fees  do  not  differ  from  those  ex- 
acted in  boys'  schools  of  the  same  social  grade.  A  plain  English 
education,  i.e.,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  needlework, 
and  the  rudiments  of  history,  geography,  and  Englisli  grammar 
may  be  had  for  3/.  to  6/.  per  annum*  French  when  (as  usually 
in  schools  of  this  class),  an  extra,  is  from  21.  2s.  to  Al.  As.  per 
annum,  more  frequently  the  latter.  Instrumental  music,  also  an 
extra,  generally  stands  at  4/.  As.  to  Ql.  Qs.  per  atmum,  though  in 
two  or  three  schools  I  have  found  it  offered  for  less.  German,, 
drawing,  dancing,  and  so  forth,  when  taught  in  schools  of  this 
rank  are  charged  about  Al.  As.  each,  of  course  extra.  The  two 
former  are  rarely  taken ;  the  latter  is  often  learnt  in  a  dancing 
academy.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  girls  be- 
longing to  what  is  called  the  lov.er  middle  class  receive  a  plain 
education  for  the  same  fees  as  those  paid  by  their  brothers  in 
private  schools,  about  5/.  per  annum.  When  accomplishments 
(among  which  French  may  be  reckoned)  are  added,  their  edu- 
cation becomes  at  once  more  expensive,  rising  to  8/.  or  even  10/. 

In  schools  of  higher  social  pretensions  (those  classed  under  "A.") 
there  is  a  more  considerable  difference  between  the  charges  of  boys' 
and  of  girls'  schools.  In  both  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction 
(including  Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
French  of  the  latter)  may  be  had  at  from  8/.  to  12/.  or  16/.  per 
annum;  but  custom  requires  girls  to  take  "accomplishments" 
which  boys  escape,  and  these  run  up  the  cost  of  a  girl's  schooling  to 
20/.  or  even  80/.  per  annum.  If  expensive  masters  are  taken  for 
vocal  music  or  to  give  finishing  lessons  on  the  pianoforte,  the 
parent  may  have  to  pay  as  much  as  40/.  The  average  scale  of 
charges  may  be  represented  as  follows  : — 

Englisli  (including  reading,  writing,  history,    £  s. 

geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic)  -  10  10 

French  -  -  -  -  -     4  4     to  G/.  6s. 

German  or  Italian  (the  latter  seldom  or  never 

taken)  ...  -  -     4  4 

Latin  (seldom  taken)    -  -  -  -     4  4 

Drawing,  use  of  the  globes,  natural  history, 

astronomy,  and  so  forth  (as  it  may  happen)     4  4     to  6^.  Gs.] 

Vocal  music     -  -  -  -  -     4  4     (and  upwards.) 

Instrumental  music     -  -  -  -     G  G     (and  upwards.) 

Dancing  and  callisthenics        -  -  -44     (and  upwards.) 

*  I  remember  a  case  in  whicli  the  fee  for  these  subjects  (with  the  addition  of 
singing)  was  only  \l.  10s.  per  annum.  But  this  was  a  school  connected  with  a  Non- 
conformist congregation,  and  so  the  mistress,  although  allowed  to  settle  her  own 
terms  and  make  her  own  profits,  sat  rent  free,  and  could  therefore  aflbrd  to  charge 
Itss  than  most  of  her  compeers. 

t  Usually  taught  by  the  occasional  lectures  of  a  visiting  master. 
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In  the  case  of  the  last  three  items  I  have  stated  the   minimum 
fee,  it  being  impossible  to  give  an  average,  because  the  maximum 
varies  according  to  the  eminence  of  the  master  employed  and  may 
be  8/.  Qs.,  or  12/.,  or  even  more.     Probably,  taking  one  day  school  Average  cost 
with  another,  a  merchant  or  well-to-do  professional  man  in  Liver-  of  education  in' 
pool  or  Manchester,  pays  about  18/.  per  annum  for  his  daughters  school  w  h  r 
education  from  her  eighth  to  her  twelfth  birthday,  and  about  35/.  for  a  girl  than 
from  her  twelfth  till  her  seventeenth,  in  all  pretty  nearly  250/.  for  ^^^  ^  W- 
nine  years,* 

These  charges  seem  moderate  compared  with  those  of  the  most 
fashionable  London  or  Brighton  schools;  but  they  make  a  girl's 
education  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as  that  far  more  solid 
and  practically  useful  education  which  a  boy  receives.  Two 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  difference.  In  the  first  place, 
accomplishments,  for  which  (and  not  for  the  more  solid  subjects 
of  instruction)  so  large  a  price  is  paid,  are  fancy  articles,  and  as 
such,  costly.  People  who  make  pretensions  to  gentility  are 
ashamed  to  economise  in  them,  having  a  nervous  fear  that  their 
daughter  may  be  placed  at  a  social  disadvantage  by  not  having 
had  all  the  masters  who  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  in  fashion. 
Secondly,  the  accomplishments  are  taught  by  teachers  (male 
or  female)  who  go  about  from  school  to  school,  getting  five 
or  six  pupils  here,  eight  or  nine  there ;  they  fix  their  own 
terms,  and  are  paid  directly  by  the  parents,  although  through  the 
medium  of  the  schoolmistress,  who  sometimes  receives  part  of  the 
fee  as  a  sort  of  commission,  JSince  the  transaction  is  at  their  own 
risk,  they  having  nothing  assured  to  them  by  her,  and  since  they 
desire  to  be  recompensed  for  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in 
coming,  perhaps,  from  some  distance,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  only 
in  the  school,  their  charges  are  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  parts  of  the  permanent  school  staff",  as  they  would  be  if 
the  schools  were  much  larger,  or  if  a  greater  number  of  pupils 
required  their  instruction.  Thus  the  number  of  competing 
schools  and  the  small  size  of  each  becomes  one  of  the  causes  why 
a  girl's  education  is  dearer  than  a  boy's. 

In  the  Lancashire  boarding  schools  the  charge  for  board  alone, 
exclusive  of  instruction,  ranges  from  20/  up  to  50/  per  annum  ; 
sometimes  of  course  with  extras  which  make  it  several  pounds 
more.  In  the  cheap  schools,  where  the  day  pupils  are  taken  at  5/.  or 
6/.  per  annum,  and  where  little  stress  is  laid  upon  French,  music, 
and  gentility,  tlie  average  terms  for  boarders  are  25/.  or  30/.  per 
annum;  so  that  a  girl's  whole  school  expenses,  teaching  and  extras 
included,  need  not  come  to  much  more  than  40/.  a  year. 

In  the  more  fashionable  schools  board  alone  cosis  from  40  to 
50  guineas ;  extras  are  heavier,  and  the  entire  bill  for  a  year  of  a 
young  lady  of  seventeen  may  nioiuit  as  high  as  105/.  Higher 
than  this  it  does  not  seem — in  Lancashire — to  go,  and  its  average 
is  probably  little  over  70/.     This  is  more  than  a  tatlier  would  have, 

*  The  cause  of  the  increase  is  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  pupil  who 
had  previously  been  taught  music  (vocal  and  instrumental)  by  a  governess  usually 
takes  lessons  from  a  visiting  master,  and  sometimes  hears  lectures,  for  which  another 
visiting  master  has  to  be  paid. 
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except  in  extreme  cases,  to  pay  for  his  son's  board  and  education 
in  almost  any  Lancashire  school ;  but  it  is  of  course  far  less  than 
is  charged  in  the  more  showy  ladies'  boarding  schools  of  the 
south  of  England. 

5.  Time  spent. — Fi'om  an  examination  of  the  returns  furnished 
by  nearly  130  schools  (the  rest  not  having  answered  these  questions 
in  your  forms  of  inquiry)  it  appears  that  the  average  number 
of  weeks  in  the  year  during  which  a  school  is  at  work  is  41-75; 
and  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  during  which  the  girls 
are  in  school  28*35;  giving  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  1,183 
school  hours  during  the  year. 

6.  Organization. — As  compared  with  boys'  schools,  girls'  schools 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  organized  at  all.  There  is  a  certain  num- 
ber of  classes,  or  of  girls  learning  particular  things,  but  there  is 
neither  any  definite  course  of  studies  nor  any  grouping  of  classes, 
so  as  to  play  into  one  another.  In  the  smaller  and  cheaper  schools 
one  often  finds  one  mistress  alone,  or  a  mistress  aided  by  a  young 
person — perhaps  a  sister,  perhaps  a  sort  of  apprentice — teaching 
every  subject  to  every  class  in  one  or  at  most  two  rooms.  The 
15  or  20  girls  are  of  all  ages,  from  8  to  16;  it  is  impossible  to 
work  them  together,  and  impossible  to  keep  all  employed  under 
one  teacher;  hence  half  or  two-thirds  are  left  to  their  own 
devices  while  the  rest  are  saying  their  lessons,  and  thus  contract 
dawdling  and  listless  habits,  which  would  destroy  the  effect  even  of 
far  better  teaching  than  they  receive.  There  is  no  system  in  these 
little  schools  ;  things  go  as  chance  or  the  momentary  convenience 
of  the  mistress  directs ;  the  pupil's  progress  is  not  marked  and 
registered,  for  she  is  never  examined,  and  there  is  no  higher 
class  for  her  to  enter;  the  total  number  is  too  small  to  excite  not 
merel}^  emulation  but  any  spirit  or  sense  of  movement. 

Although  this  want  of  order  and  want  of  briskness  may  be 
remarked  in  the  larger  schools  also,  it  is  in  them  by  no  means  so 
conspicuous.  Still  their  organization  is  somewhat  simpler  and 
looser  than  that  of  boys'  schools  of  the  same  social  rank.  There  is 
no  classification  by  departments ;  no  one  subject  made  central,  so 
that  the  promotion  of  a  pupil  should  be  determined  mainly  or 
wliolly  by  her  progress  in  it.  The  classes  are  usually  small,  and 
the  teaching  tends  to  become  individual  rather  than  collective, 
i.e.,  ten  or  a  dozen  girls  are  not  handled  as  a  class,  but  as  so 
many  separate  pupils  who  happen  to  be  learning  the  same  thing. 
A  class  is  not  a  unity  but  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms. 

In  most  of  the  larger,  and  in  all  the  more  expensive  establish- 
ments, the  teaching  staff  consists  of  two  sets  of  persons — gover- 
nesses (mostly  resident)  and  visiting  masters.  Of  the  former, 
among  whom  the  mistress  may  be  reckoned,  one  is  usually  a 
foreigner,  and  iindertakes  very  little  except  the  French,  possibly 
also  the  German  classes,  and  part  of  the  music  teaching.  The 
others  are  English,  and  have  seldom  or  never  any  special 
subject  allotted  to  them ;  they  take  the  younger  children  in  all  • 
subjects,  attend  to  such  trivial  matters  as  arithmetic,  history,  and 
Eno-lish  grammar,  and  spend   the  rest   of  their  time  in  superin- 
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tending  that  torturing  of  the  piano  which  goes  on  unremittingly- 
all  day  long.  The  masters  on  the  other  hand,  and  occasionally  a 
visiting  female  teacher  for  music  and  dancing,  come  generally  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  once,  twice,  or  (rarely)  thrice  a  week. 
Most  important  and  most  highly  paid  is  the  music  master, 
who  gives  lessons  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  to  each  in 
succession  of  the  most  advanced  girls,  and  whose  charge,  as  has 
been  said  already,  is  usually  a  separate  item,  paid  to  him  by  the 
parents  through  the  mistress.  Then  there  are  masters  for  French 
and  for  German,  coming  probably  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
taking  the  higher  classes  only;  a  master  for  drawing  coming  once 
or  twice  a  week;  and  in  a  few  of  the  schools  in  or  near  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  a  master  who  gives  lectures  once  a  week  on 
some  branch  of  natural  history  or  natural  science  ;  or  possibly, 
though  very  seldom,  on  mathematics,  or  on  history  and  English 
literature.  More  rarely  still,  that  is  to  say,  in  five  or  six  schools 
only  out  of  the  whole  number  in  the  county,  one  finds  a  master 
teaching  arithmetic,  or  Latin,  or  English  composition. 

The  distribution  of  a  girl's  time  upon  the  different  parts  of  her  Arrangement 
school  work  is  regulated  by  an   elaborate   time-table,  similar  to  of  the  subjects 
those  described  in  the  case  of  boys'  schools,  but  even  more  com-  t^^^S**** 
plex,  as  it  is  the   fashion   for   a  girl   to  go  through  the  form  of 
learning  two  or  three  dozen  subjects  at  once.     After  examining 
a  good  many  of  those  supplied  by  schoolmistresses,  I  found  the 
general  result,  in  the  case  of  the  more  expensive  schools  (Class  A.) 
to  be  as  follows  : 

Music  is  the  only  subject  on  which  a  girl  is  occupied  every 
day. 

French  comes  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  rarely  four  times. 

^Vriting  and  arithmetic  come  twice  a  week,  rarely  three  times. 

Histor}'  comes  thrice  a  week,  but  then  it  is  not  the  same  history. 
As  a  rule  English  history  comes  once,  ancient  (Greek  or  Roman, 
or  both)  once  a  week,  modern  (usually  French)  also  once  a 
week. 

Geography,  English  grammar,  and  German  are  each  of  them 
usually  taken  up  twice  a  week,  more  rarely  once  only. 

Drawing  comes  once  or  twice  a  week. 

A  variety  of  branches  of  science  (so  called),  the  most  conspicuous 
M'hereof  is  the  well  known  "  use  of  the  globes  "  come  once  a  week 
each. 

That  is  to  say,  a  girl  passes  so  incessantly  from,  subject  to  sub- 
ject, and  spends  so  small  a  jiart  of  her  whole  available  time  upon 
each,  that  her  mind  cannot  lay  firm  hold  on  or  concentrate  itself 
upon  any.  German,  let  us  suppose^  comes  on  Tuesdays  from  10  till 
11a.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  till  10.  Everyone  knows  how 
much  pains  and  what  close  attention  are  needed  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  German  grammar.  But  the  girl  after  lier  Tuesday 
morning's  lesson  has  her  head  full  of  all  sorts  of  other  matters 
during  the  rest  of  Tuesday,  during  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
and  Friday,  and  when,  late  on  Friday  evening,  or  early  on  Satur- 
day morning,  she  begins  to  prepare   Saturday  morning's  lesson, 
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what  was  learnt  on  Tuesday  l)as  been  well  nipfli  forgotten,  or  is 
remembered  in  that  careless  indeterminate  way  which  is  the 
parent  of  inaccuracy  and  slovenliness.  Under  such  circumstances 
sound  mental  discipline  and  substantial  progress  in  the  language 
are  not  to  be  hoped  for.  And  when  a  subject  comes,  as  so  many 
subjects  do,  only  once  a  week,  the  case  is  even  worse. 

There  are  two  other  remarks  respecting  the  distribution  of  time 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  add  here.  The  first  is,  that  music  not 
only  engrosses  an  exorbitant  share  of  time  and  labour,  but  is  so 
managed  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  injury  to  other  subjects 
of  study.  For  as  practising  goes  on  all  day  long,  and  as  there  are 
few  pianos  and  many  girls,  each  has  to  leave  the  class  in  which  she 
may  happen  to  be  when  her  turn  for  practising  comes,  or  when  the 
music  or  singing  master  arrives  to  give  his  lesson.  The  second  is 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  girls'  schools,  more  especially  in 
boarding  schools,  for  lessons  to  be  learnt  during  school  hours,  and 
it  may  even  be,  immediately  before  they  are  said.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  are  learnt  hurriedly  and  forgotten  quickly. 

Nature  of  the  Instruction  given. 

Nature  of  the  The  extent  to  which  each  of  the  more  important  subjects  of 
instruction  instruction  is  taught  is  shown  in  the  table  given  on  page  805, 
although  shown  in  a  form  more  favourable  than  the  truth.  For 
the  returns  on  which  this  table  is  founded  were  more  frequently 
made  by  the  better  than  by  the  inferior  schools,  and  I  had  reason 
to  know  that  in  many  cases  subjects  which  are  entered  as  taught 
are  taught  in  a  merely  nominal  fashion.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
class  in  pneumatics,  or  in  Italian  literature,  because  it  is  the  theory 
of  the  school  that  there  should  always  be  such  a  class.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  one  finds  no  girl  studying  either  pumps  or  Dante. 

The  facts  which  appear  by  this  table  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows . — 

Greek  and  Italian  are  not  taught  in  the  Lancashire  jrirls'  schools : 
Latin  to  a  very  small,  and  mathematics  to  an  infinitesimally  small 
extent. 

English  literature,  ancient  history,  physical  geography,  and 
some  one  or  more  branches  of  natural  history  or  natural  science 
are  taught  (though  often  nominally  only)  in  most  of  the  more 
expensive  schools. 

French  is  taught  wherever  the  total  of  the  annual  school  fees 
(for  day  pupils)  exceeds  lOZ. ;  German  where  it  exceeds  \yi.* 

Instrumental  music  goes,  perhaps,  a  little  yet  not  much  lower, 
socially,  than  French  does.  Some  schools  charging  no  more  than 
from  6/.  or  8/.  per  annum  for  all  subjects,  profess  to  teach  it; 
but  it  is  only  where  the  charge  rises  above  10/.  that  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  pupils  learn  it. 

Geography,  English  history,  and  English  grammar  are  taught 
in    all    but    the    very    poorest   schools;    sometimes   alone,   some- 


*  There  are  of  course  exceptions  on  both  sides,  but  this  may  be  taken  as  the  rule. 
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times  with  the  addition   of  science   and   general   information  in 

the   shape  of  Mangnall's  Questions,  or  a   sixpenny  Catechism  of 

Knowledge. 

Time  expended       It  is  of  more  real  consequence  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of 

upon  each         time  is  spent  upon  each  of  these  studies.     After  examining  a  great 

^"  ^^^  '  number  of  time  tables,  I  found  reason  to  believe  that,  taking  the 

number  one  to  represent  the  total  quantity  of  working  time  at  a 

girl's  disposal  (/.   e.  about   from  36  to  40   hours  per  week*},  the 

time    spent  upon   each    subject    in  the   more    expensive    ladies* 

schools  might  be  approximately  stated  as  follows : — 

Subject.  Time  spent. 

Music         -  -  -  -  -     "25 

Miscellaneous  informationf  -  -     '15 

French  -  -  -  -     •12 

History      -  -  -  -  -     -08 

Drawing     -----     -065 

Arithmetic  _  _  -  _     -075 

German      -----     -045 

Geography  -  -  -  -     -05 

Writing     -  -  -  -  -     -06 

English  grammar    -  -  -  -     -045 

Use  of  the  globes    -  -  -  -     "025 

Needlework!  -  -  -  -     -035 


•      1-000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  whole  available  time  of  a  school 
girl,  one-fourth  is  spent  upon  music,  and  one-thirteenth  only  upon 
arithmetic.  If  we  were  to  divide  the  subjects  of  instruction  into 
three  classes,  those  which  rank  as  accomplishments,  those  in  which 
facts  only  are  taught  and  little  or  no  intellectual  training  given, 
and  those  whose  study  almost  necessarily  involves  some  iiealthy 
mental  effort,  such  as  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  French,  and 
German,  we  should  find  that  subjects  of  the  first  class  occupied 
considerably  more  than  one-third  of  a  girl's  school  life ;  those  of 
the  second  class  about  one-third ;  those  of  the  last  class  not  much 
more  than  one-fourth. 

In  the  cheaper  schools  (Class  B.)  the  range  of  subjects  is  much 
less  extensive ;  but  the  more  solid  subjects  come  off  very  little 
better.  A  great  part  of  the  time  which  is  spared  from  music  and 
French  (not  often  taught  in  these  schools)  is  given  to  needlework, 
plain  and  ornamental ;  English  grammar  and  arithmetic  receive 
about  three  hours  per  week  each  ;  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
geography,  history,   writing,   and  general  information,  this   last 


*  Counting  in  the  time  spent  on  preparation.  The  actual  school  work,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  averages  less  than  30  hours  per  week. 

•j-  Including  chronology,  mythology,  Mangnall's  Questions,  astronomy,  botany, 
literature,  biography,  Greek  roots,  heraldry,  and  so  forth ;  all  which  subjects,  with 
many  more  of  the  same  kind,  I  find  specified  among  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  making  returns  to  the  questions  of  the  Commission. 

j:  In  some  schools  the  proportion  of  time  spent  on  needlework  rises  much  higher. 
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being  usually  conveyed  by  means  of  miserable  catechisms.  When 
music  is  taught,  it  occupies  far  less  time  than  in  the  genteel  school, 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  hours  in  the  week. 

Quality  of  the  Insteuction  given. 

A  statement  of  the  subjects  professed  to  be  taught  is  of  course 
far  enough  from  conveying  any  idea  of  th.e  real  value  of  the  teach- 
ing. I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  describe  very  briefly  the 
result  in  the  case  of  each  branch  of  instruction,  so  far  as  the  exa- 
minations which  I  conducted  in  the  schools  visited  enabled  me  to 
ascertain  it.  Having  already  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  methods 
employed  in  boys'  schools,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  do  more 
than  call  attention  to  such  points  as  seem  distinctively  to  belong 
to  girls'  schools. 

Reading. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  which  girls'  schools  are 
markedly  better  than  boys.  There  docs  not  seem  to  be  much 
more  direct  training  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  othei',  so  it  is 
left  us  to  suppose  that  the  superiority  of  the  girls  is  due  to  their 
more  correct  ear,  their  quicker  perception  of  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read,  and  that  more  perfect  harmony  which  seems  to  exist 
between  their  intelligence  and  its  expression  in  voice,  feature,  and 
gesture.  Even  where  they  have  had  no  special  teaching,  they  are 
free  from  that  plodding  awkwardness  which  generally  belongs 
to  a  Lanca.shire  boy's  reading.  And  in  several  schools,  where  the 
mistresses  had  accustomed  their  pupils  to  read  aloud,  and  had 
carefully  checked  any  tendency  to  affectation,  the  reading  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  grace,  variety,  and 
expressiveness. 

Spelling. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  girls  spell  much  worse   than   boys  Spelling. 
do.       In  the  schools  which  I  examined  this  was  not  the  case;    the 
spelling  of  the  girls  was  on  the  whole  quite  equal  to  that  of  boys 
of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  case  of  several  schools  deserved  the 

hiorhest  commendation. 

o 

Writing. 

The  notion  still  prevails  among  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  Writing, 
class  that  the  merits  of  a  lady's  handwriting  are  its  angularity, 
the  lightness  and  thinness  of  the  strokes,  and  a  general  scratchi- 
ness  of  effect.  Hence  in  most  of  the  cheaper  girls'  schools, 
the  writing  is  both  illegible  and  ugly.  I  found  on  inspecting  the 
copybooks,  that  the  pu[)ils  were  often  taught  to  write  a  clear  round 
hand,  like  that  of  bojs,  until  they  reached  12  or  18  years  of  age, 
from  which  time  on  it  was  thought  proper  to  require  them  to 
imitate  a  saw  as  closely  as  possible.  In  the  more  expensive 
schools  a  bolder,  rounder,  and  altogether  better  style  of  hand 
finds  favour ;    but  as  girls  in  these  schools  spend  only  about  half 
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the  time  on  their  copybooks  which  their  brothers  are  required  to 
do  on  theirs,  they  are  seldom  found  to  write  equally  well. 

Arithmetic. 

In  all  the  girls'  schools  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  I  set  an 
examination  paper  in  arithmetic,  giving  to  the  more  advanced 
classes  the  same  questions  as  were  given  to  the  less  advanced 
classes  in  the  boys'  schools  of  the  same  social  rank.  With  a  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  the  results  were  most  unsatisfactory.  It 
frequently  happened  that  girls  of  15  or  16  were  pronounced  by 
their  teacher  unfit  to  attempt  simple  questions  in  fractions  or 
practice  or  proportion.  Very  few  understood  decimals.  Scarcely 
any  showed  any  power  of  grasping  the  meaning  of  questions  which 
deviated  ever  so  slightly  from  the  examples  given  in  the  book  they 
worked  from. 

The  schoolmistresses  did  not  generally  appear  surprised  to  find 
their  pupils  acquit  themselves  ill  in  arithmetic.  They  believe,  and 
the  parents — if  parents  think  about  the  matter  at  all — share  their 
belief,  that  girls  have  for  numbers  a  natural  incapacity  and  a 
natural  hatred,  against  which  it  is  almost  useless,  and  perhaps  not 
very  important,  to  struggle.  This  belief  seems  to  be  quite  without 
foundation.  I  found  several  schools,  among  which  I  may  par- 
ticularly mention  the  Institute  girls'  school  in  Liverpool,  and  two 
private  schools  in  Manchester,  whose  names,  were  it  permissible,  I 
should  be  glad  to  give,  in  which  the  arithmetic  was  excellent,  quite 
up  to  the  level  ot"  that  in  boys'  schools,  and  where  the  scholars 
took  an  evident  pleasure  in  it.  And  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  from  persons  whose  means  of  observation  qualified  them 
to  speak,  all  tending  the  same  way.  So  far  from  being  necessarily 
bad  arithmeticians,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  girls,  being 
by  nature  quicker  at  inost  things  than  boys  are,  are  quicker  at 
fifures  also,  and  can  go  through  the  common  operations  of  adding, 
subtracting,  and  so  forth,  either  mentally  or  on  paper,  as  easily 
as  boys  can.  Several  persons  who  admit  this  may  be  heard  to 
maintain  that  girls  have  less  power  of  abstraction,  and  are  less 
able  to  grasp,  remember,  and  apply  arithmetical  principles.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  assume  any 
such  cause  for  their  present  inferiority  in  arithmetic,  since  it  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  arith- 
metical teaching  which  they  receive.  As  has  been  stated  already, 
arithmetic  occupies,  in  the  more  expensive  schools,  not  more  than 
one-thirteenth  of  a  girl's  time,  in  the  cheaper  ones,  perhaps  one- 
tenth — that  is  to  say,  it  comes  but  twice  a  week  in  the  former,  thrice 
or  at  most  four  times  a  week  in  the  latter.  Then  the  teaching  is 
generally  very  poor,  slov,',  lifeless,  and  unintelligent.  It  is  almost 
all  what  is  called  individual  teaching ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
there  is  no  teaching  but  only  a  languid  working  of  sums  ;  each 
girl  sitting  with  her  book  beside  her  and  her  slate  before  her, 
plodding  through  the  examples  of  the  rules,  and  making  such 
sense  out  of  the  thing  as  the  meagre  explanations  of  the  maimal 
enable  her  to  do.    Seldom  enough  among  the  lower  grade  of  boys' 
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schools,  but  still  more  seldom  among  girls'  schools  of  any  grade, 
does  one  find  a  class  working  all  together— working  with  briskness, 
and  promptness,  and  interest — tanght,  as  no  book  but  only  skilful 
oral  explanations  can  teach,  what  is  the  meaning  of  rules,  and  how 
to  applv  to  different  sets  of  cases  the  principles  whicls  rules  involve 
and  are  meant  to  express. 

\^  there  is  any  truth  in  the  reproach  so  often  made  against  the 
education  of  women — that  it  leaves  them  disposed  to  guess  where 
they  ought  to  reason,  with  no  idea  of  the  value  of  accuracy  and 
no  power  of  concentrating  their  attention — this  may  in  a  large 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  all  but  universal  neglect  of  so 
valuable  a  means  of  mental  discipline  as  the  scientific  study  of 
arithmetic  supplies. 

French. 

In  fashionable  schools  French  is  usually  taught  to  the  vounger  French. 
children  by  a  resident  French,  German,  or  Swiss-born  governess, 
and  to  the  elder  ones  by  a  Yisiting  master.  It  begins  when 
they  are  seven  or  eight,  and  lasts  till  they  leave  school  at  17 
or  18.  By  that  time  girls  of  good  abilities  can  usually  translate 
an  ordinary  French  author  with  some  facility,  and  turn  an  easy 
piece  of  English  into  French,  which  if  neither  idiomatic  nor 
accurate  is  at  least  intelligible.  It  is  quite  exceptional  to  find 
them  able  to  do  more  than  this ;  that  is  to  say,  to  write  a 
theme  in  French,  or  to  show  such  a  familiarity  with  words  and 
phrases  as  would  enable  them  to  keep  up  a  conversation  for  ten 
minutes.  They  have  learnt'  the  grammatical  forms  with  some 
care,  have  gone  more  than  once  through  syntactical  rules  (generally 
over-minute),  and  have  learnt  Ironi  plirase-books  or  manuals  of 
conversation  a  considerable  number  of  idioms,  intended  for  col- 
loquial use.  But  whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  language,  or  of 
the  grammars  used,  or  of  the  teachers',  or  of  the  languid  intermit- 
tent way  in  which  lessons  are  given,  it  is  certainly  rare  to  find 
girls  whose  mind  the  study  of  French  seems  to  have  done  an}'- 
thing  to  strengthen  or  train.  Plainly,  they  get  less  intellectual 
benefit  from  it  than  the  average  boy  gets  from  Latiii ;  and  although 
they  can  usually  read  a  Fi'ench  book  by  the  time  they  leave 
school,  this  is  no  very  great  result  for  some  nine  or  ten  years  work. 

German. 
In  ladies'  schools,  German  seems  to  have  quite  dis[)laced  Italian.  Gemian. 
It  is  now  taught,  and  sometimes  well  taught,  in  the  more  fashion- 
able schools;  into  the  cheaper  ones  (Class  B.)  it  does  not  penetrate. 
Schoolmistresses  often  assured  me  that  they  found  iis  stutly  much 
more  serviceable  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline  than  the 
study  of  French ;  but  the  system  on  which  schools  are  organized 
leaves  so  little  time  for  it  that  one  cannot  look  for  any  high  pro- 
ficiency among  the  ])upils.  They  scarcely  ever  go  fir  enough  to 
read  Schiller  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary. 

Italian. 
I  found  Italian  taught  nowhere  save  in  one  or  two  of  the  board-  Italian, 
ing  schools  attached  to  convents,  which,  by  the  Kindness  of  their 
a.  c.  4.  3    Q 
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respective  ladies  superior,  I  was  admitted  to  visit  and  examine. 
The  sisters  in  these  establishments  appeared  to  teach  it — as  indeed 
they  teach  most  things — with  care  and  success.  I  met  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  county  with  several  highly  cultivated  ladies  who 
regretted  the  neglect  of  Italian,  and  expressed  their  belief  that 
both  on  the  score  of  the  literature  to  which  a  knowledge  of  it  gave 
access,  and  from  the  greater  ease  with  which  girls  learn  it,  it  had 
many  claims  to  be  preferred  to  German.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
study  of  its  grammar  has  less  disciplinary  value. 

English  Grammar. 

In  some  six  or  seven  of  the  more  expensive  schools,  and  in  a 
few  of  the  cheaper  ones  taught  by  mistresses  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  the  Government  training  colleges,  English  grammar, 
and  more  e.specially  what  is  called  grammatical  analysis,  is  re- 
markably well  taught.*  Sometimes  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
puzzle  the  girls,  and  they  had  an  evident  pleasure  in  the  exer- 
cise which  seemed  to  prove  its  value.  But  in  four-fifths  of  the 
schools,  both  higher  and  lower,  English  grammar  means  the 
committal  to  memory  of  Lindley  Murray,  or  some  one  of  his 
less  illustrious  brethren  ;  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  little 
notion  even  intelligent  teachers  had  of  handling  the  subject  in  a 
rational  way.  I  remember  the  case  of  one  mistress  of  a  flourishing, 
and  on  the  whole  a  good  school,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester, who,  on  my  asking  her  to  examine  the  class  in  grammar, 
began  thus:  Q.  "What  is  English  grammar?"  ui.  (by  two  or 
three  girls)  "  English  grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
*'  the  English  language  correctly.''  Q.  "  How  many  parts  has 
"  it  ?"  A.  "  Four ,-  orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody." 
"  Q.  "  What  is  orthography  ? "  Answers  doubtful,  suggesting 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  letters.  Whereupon  the  mistress 
explains :  "  Orthography  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  and 
means  a  writing  about  letters.  What  is  Etymology  ?"  and  so  forth, 
without  any  idea  of  getting  at  the  meaning  of  these  long  words, 
much  less  of  explaining  the  rules  that  followed.  Yet  English 
grammar  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  taught  in  girls'  schools  by 
whose  means  the  reasoning,  as  distinguished  from  the  remem- 
bering powers,  njay  realiy  be  exercised. 

English  literature  is  sometimes  lectured  upon  by  a  visiting 
master,  and  occasionally  taught  informally  by  the  schoolmistress  ; 
it  is,  however,  far  from  receiving  in  ladies'  schools  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  There  are.  it  need  hardly  be  said,  few  people 
whose  studies  have  qualified  them  to  teach  it  well,  or  who  possess 
the  art  of  being  able  to  interest  their  pupils  in  it,  and  give  them 
a  taste  for  reading  which  may  abide  with  them  through  life. 

History. 

English  history  is  taught  everywhere ;  Greek  and  Roman  history 

in  some  of  the  cheaper  and  in  all  the  more  ambitious  schools ;  me- 

diaaval  or  modern  Continental  history  in  several  of  the  latter.     It  is 

managed  in  three  ways.     In  some  two  or  three  of  the  Manchester 

*  Among  those  -where  it  is  well  taught  I  may  mention  the  Clergy  Daughters' 
School  at  Casterton,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
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and  Liverpool  schools  masters  are  brought  in  who  discourse  at 
intervals  upon  these  subjects  to  the  more  advanced  pupils;  or  (al- 
though this  is  more  rare)  the  mistress  herself  expounds  the  history 
of  a  period  while  the  girls  take  notes.  Then  a  considerable  number 
of  schools,  probably  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number, 
teach  either  solely  or  mainly  by  catechisms  or  question  books, 
the  answers  wherein  contained,  chiefly  dealing  with  dates  and 
such  like,  are  got  by  rote.  The  rest  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  case  of  boys'  schools,  using  manuals  which  the 
children  read  and  are  examined  on  by  the  governess,  and  which 
are  frequently  made  to  serve  as  reading  books. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  catechism  plan  is  not 
more  disagreeable  to  its  unhappy  victims  than  it  is  intellectually 
worthless.  I  never  found  on  examining  givls  who  had  been 
handled  by  means  of  it  that  they  had  learnt  anything  worth 
knowing.  Sometimes  they  remembered  stray  facts  or  dates,  but 
with  no  apprehension  of  their  meaning  or  bearing  ;  they  would  tell 
you  that  gunpowder  was  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  without 
knowing  where  Cressy  was  or  who  fought  the  battle,  or  w^hy  it  was 
fought,  or  what  difference  the  use  of  gunpowder  has  made  in  war. 
Reading  in  the  manuals  is  of  course  better,  and  might  be  a  fairly 
satisfactory  method  if  the  manuals  themselves  were  not  so  arid. 
If  history  is  to  be  studied  to  good  purpose  in  schools,  it  would 
seem  that  one  of  two  things  ought  to  be  done.  If  made  a  regular 
lesson,  it  ought  to  be  regularly  taught,  and  that  by  competent 
persons,  who  can  explain  at  length  and  supplement  the  text-book 
from  their  own  sources  of  information.  1^,  on  the  other  hand, 
children  are  left  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it  from  their  own 
reading,  the  present  dull  and  meagre  epitome  ought  to  be  re- 
placed by  treatises  of  greater  length,  written  in  a  more  interesting- 
style,  and  expressly  designed  to  supply  those  ideas  which  children 
do  not  now  bring  to  the  study  of  history,  and  the  absence  of 
which  makes  a  record  of  historical  facts  so  often  unintelligible  to 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  history  is,  of  all  their  school 
subjects,  the  one  which  girls,  whose  imagination  is  more  sus- 
ceptible than  that  of  boys,  find  both  the  easiest  and  the  most 
agreeable.  In  several  schools  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  examine 
an  advanced  class  in  it,  so  considerable  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils,  and  so  keen  the  zest  with  which  they  entered  into  it ;  and 
such  cases  made  the  general  worthlessness  of  what  is  learnt  under 
the  name  of  history  the  more  lamentable.  Both  in  boys'  and  in 
girls'  schools  most  teachers  at  this  moment  know  just  so  much 
history,  and  no  more,  as  the  text-book  contaius;  all  they  can  do, 
therefore,  is  to  see  that  their  scholars  have  learnt  its  words. 
Hence  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Roman — I  may  perhaps  add  of 
modern  foreign  history — is  a  mere  farce  in  the  vast  m  ijority  of 
girls'  schools,  and  that  of  English  history  very  little  better  in  a 
great  many. 

Geography. 

Girls  appear  to  have   a   quicker  acquisitive,  if  not  a  stronger  Geography, 
retentive   power,  than  boys   have  ;  hence  they  learn  geography 
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readily,  and  seem  to  like  it  whenever  it  is  passably  well  taught. 
There  is  nothing  to  call  for  special  remark  in  the  manner  of 
teaching",  except  as  respects  that  exalted  branch  of  it  which  one 
sees  so  often  mentioned  in  the  prospectuses  of  ladies'  schools,  and 
which  is  entitled  "  The  Use  of  the  Globes."  When  requested  to 
examine  a  class  of  girls  in  this,  1  found  it  expedient  to  begin  by 
asking  "  What  is  the  equator?"  Their  answer  to  this,  or  to  any 
other  equally  elementary  question,  usually  showed  so  hazy  a  com- 
prehension of  the  rudiments  of  mathematical  geography  as  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  further. 

Miscellaneous  Knowledge. 

Under  this  head  maybe   comprised   all  that  congeries  of  sub- 
jects, scientific,  literary,  and  historical,  which   it  is  the  fashion  to 
teach  girls  by  way  of  making  them  "  well-informed;"  that  is  to 
say,  chronology  (usually  considered  something  quite  distinct  from 
history),  mythology,  biography  (ancient  and  modern),  literature, 
lessons  on  objects,  heraldry,  architecture,  mental  philosophy,  and 
the  circle  of  the  sciences.     It  is  in    this  point  that  the  course  of 
education  which  girls'  schools  profess  to  give  appears  so  much 
more  ambitious  than   ihat  of  boys'  schools ;   and  it  is  in  this  that 
the  vanity  and  superficiality  of  their  system  most  plainly  appears. 
Here  and  there    a    school  may  be  found  in   which  some  one  of 
these    subjects    is    well    taught.     Cases    occur   to    me    in    which 
•neology,  for  instance,  or  botany,  or  the  elements  of  chemistry,  or 
English  literature,  had  been  handled  so  as  to  interest  the  scholars, 
and  give  them  what  seemed  a  genuine  taste  for  the  subject;  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  by  catechisDas  and  manuals,  by  books  like  Brewer's 
Guide  to  Science,  Blair's  Catechism,  Eves'  Examiner,  Maunder's 
Treasury,  the  Child's  Guide  to  Knowledge,  and  so  forth,  that  these 
things  are  taught,  the  pupil  being  merely  required  to  remember  a 
certain  number  of  detached  facts,  whose  mutual  bearing;  she  can 
have  no  notion  of    Most  of  these  facts — such  facts  for  example  as 
the  number  of  houses  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  which  1 
remember  to  have  heard  a  schoolmistress  ask,  could  be  of  no  manner 
of  use  if  they  were  kept  in  memory;   but  they  are  very  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  only  result  of  the  time  and  trouble  spent  on  learning 
them  has  been    to  form  in  the  mind    the   habit  of  remembering 
without  understanding.     It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  isolation  in 
which  schoolmistresses  live,  and  tlieir  ignorance  of  the  changes  of 
the  world,  that  Mangnall's  Questions,  which   has  become  a  bye- 
Avord  of  scorn  among  the  more  enlightened  teachers,  is  still  used 
as  a  text-book  in  a  very  great  number,  perhaps  in  nearly  one-half, 
of  the  ladies'  schools  of  Lancashire. 

Natural  Science. 

Natural  science  and  natural  history,  as  has  just  been  said,  are 
in  most  schools  taught  as  par(s  of  "  general  information  "  by 
means  of  these  lamentable  catechisms;  but  in  several  of  those 
which  I  visited  I  found  them  handled  with  considerable  judgment 
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and  energy,  sometimes  by  the  schoolmistress  herself,  sometimes 
by  a  visiting  master,  who  gave  lectures  and  showed  experiments 
once  a  week.  More  than  once  the  results,  as  tested  by  exami- 
nation, were  highly  satisfactory.  I  I'emember  no  instance  in 
which  girls  had  been  trained  in  chemistry  in  the  same  thorough 
way  as  boys  are  trained  in  the  Institute  schools  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  them  such 
training  are  obvious,  although  perhaps  not  insuperable.  Botany 
and  geology,  however,  seem  to  excite  a  very  lively  interest,  and 
are  singularly  well  adapted  to  cultivate  in  girls  the  habit  of  obser- 
vation and  a  love  for  nature.  Their  quickness  in  perceiving- 
similarities  and  differences  enables  them  to  excel  in  these  studies, 
at  least  in  the  simpler  parts  of  them ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  every  girl  had  the  opportunity  given  her  of  acquiring 
a  taste  for  them. 

Latin. 
A  desire  to  teach  Latin  is  jjrowino-  amoniij  schoolmistresses  of  Latin. 

O  O  o 

the  better  class,  partly  for  the  sake  of  getting  some  one  subject 
which,  if  dealt  with  at  all,  must  be  dealt  with  thoroughly;  partly 
because  private  governesses  are  often  asked  to  give  the  elements 
of  Latin  to  the  yoimg  brothers  of  the  girls  whom  they  teach.  In 
the  ten  or  twelve  schools  in  the  county  where  Latin  exists  it  is 
only  a  very  few  girls,  perhaps  some  30  or  40  in  all,  who  learn  it. 
Some  of  these  I  examined;  their  performances  were  generally 
creditable,  quite  equal  to  those  of  boys  who  had  been  working  at 
the  subject  for  the  same  length  of  time.  If  it  were  not  so  hard  for 
the  schoolmistresses,  who  are  of  course  themselves  but  seldom 
acquainted  with  Latin,  to  find  people  capable  of  teaching  it,  the 
number  of  girls  who  learn  would  increase  rapidly. 

Greek  is  not  taught  in  any  girls'  school  in  Lancashire. 

Mathematics. 

Geometry  is  taught  in  four  or  five  schools,  algebra  in  one  or  two  Mathematics. 
only.  I  was  assured  by  the  mistresses  (and  in  one  case  also  by  a 
visiting  master)  that  the  girls  worked  at  Euclid  with  a  great  deal  of 
spirit,  and  appeared  to  receive  much  general  intellectual  benefit 
from  it.  It  was  only  once  or  twice  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  class  of  girls  in  geometry  ;  on  those  occasions  they 
acquitted  themselves  very  well,  and  showed  that  they  understooci, 
and  were  interested  in  understanding,  tiie  principles  of  deductive 
reasoning. 

Drawiiuj. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  remark  iq)oa  the  teaching  of  Drawing, 
drawing  to  girls,  except  that  one  often  finds  it,  even  more  often 
than  in  boys'  schools,  confined  to  copying  from  the  flat,  and  that  it 
is  perhaps  a  more  fully  recognized  practice  for  the  drawing- 
master  to  "touch  up  "  the  works  of  art  which  a  young  lady  carries 
home  at  the  end  of  each  half  year  with  her  name  written  in  the 
corner. 
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Religious 
Icnowledge. 


Music. 


Neglect  of  the 
grammar  of 
music  and 
hannony. 


Religious  Knowledge. 

The  remarks  made  respecting  the  teaching  of  this  subject  to  boys 
(p.  232)  equally  apply  to  its  condition  in  girls'  schools.  Scriptiu'e 
history  is  possibly  somewhat  better  known,  girls  naturally  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  Bible  narrative  more  than  boys  do. 
Where  dogma  is  taught  there  is  the  same  readiness  to  repeat  forms 
of  words,  with  the  same  blank  ignorance  of  their  meaning.* 

It  was  rather  striking  to  find,  after  asking  schoolmistress  after 
schoolmistress  how  she  dealt  with  the  religious  difficulty,  that 
none  of  them  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  such  difficulty.  Some 
teach  only  Bible  history  without  doctrinal  formularies,  others  teach 
the  doctrine  of  their  own  religious  body,t  and  either  take  their 
boarders  Avith  them  to  their  own  place  of  worship,  or  send  then' 
under  'charge  of  a  governess  to  that  to  which  their  parents 
belong.|  Whatever  arrangements  it  is  found  necessary  to  make 
are  amicably  made  between  the  parents  and  the  schoolmistress ; 
and  the  pi'esence  of  children  of  different  creeds  in  the  same  school 
neither  prevents  the  mistress  from  giving  what  teaching  she  thinks 
fit,  nor  creates  any  feeling  of  separation  or  any  jealousy  among  the 
scholars. 

Music. 

I  do  not  presume  to  pass  any  criticisms  upon  the  way  in  which 
music  is  taught  in  the  girls'  schools  of  Lancashire,  although,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  mistresses,  I  had  frequently  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  playing  and  singing  of  their  more 
advanced  pupils.  The  musical  taste  of  Lancashire  people  is  v/ell 
known,  and  the  perfonnances  of  these  young  ladies  appeared  to 
me,  so  far  as  I  could  venture  to  form  an  opinion,  to  be  in  most  cases 
of  high  excellence.  There  are,  however,  two  points  relating  to 
musical  teaching  on  which  I  heard  opinions  expressed  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  to  you. 

The  first  has  reference  to  the  method  in  which  music  is  at 
present  usually  taught.  I  was  assured  by  a  great  number  of 
competent  witnesses  that  the  common  way  of  teaching  is  not  only 
unscientific  but  positively  irrational  and  wasteful,  and  that  the 
best  results  might  be  expected  from  a  thorough  and  really  intelli- 
ofent  treatment  of  the   elements  of  what  is  called  the  theory  or 


*  Even  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  are  very  often  most  imperfectly  understood. 
I  remember  one  day,  in  questioning  some  children  in  the  Gospel  history,  to  have  asked 
them  who  Pontius  Pilate  was.  They  answered,  "  He  was  the  King  of  the  Jews." 
"  No,  no,"  said  the  teacher,  somewhat  provoked,  "  You  ought  to  know  better  than 
that.  Who  was  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  "  To  wliich  they  replied,  with  one  voice, 
"  Nebuchadnezzar." 

f  In  Liverpool  I  found  several  schools  teaching  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  to  all  the  children,  whether  N(mconformists  or  Church  of 
England.  In  one  of  these  it  appeared  that  the  Church  of  England  children  learnt 
not  only  the  Shorter  Catechism,  but  the  Church  Catechism  also,  and  not  long  before 
my  visit  the  first  prize  for  religious  knowledge  had  been  gained  by  a  Church  of 
England  girl,  who  had  repeated  the  Shorter  Catechism  from  beginning  to  end  without 
a  mistake,  a  rather  surprising  feat  of  memory. 

;j:  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  schools  which  I  visited,  conducted  by  Unitarian  ladies, 
this  latter  course  was  followed  as  respected  girls  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England. 
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grammar  of  music.     These  benefits  they  stated  to  be  the  three 
following : 

(1.)  The  Jearner  havinpj  a  rational  clue  finds  it  easier  to  master 
the  complicated  system  of  musical  notation. 

(2.)  To  know  the  principles  on  which  she  has  to  proceed,  and 
to  trace  out  their  applications  is  a  pleasure  to  the  learner,  and 
tends  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  accuracy  in  playing  or  singing. 

(3.)  The  scientific  teaching  of  the  subject  is  in  itself  an 
excellent  means  of  mental  discipline,  giving  precision  and  clear- 
ness of  thought. 

Other  witnesses,  while  admitting  the  two  latter  merits  of  in- 
struction in  the  rudiments  of  musical  theory,  doubted  the  first, 
and  thought  a  girl's  power  over  the  instrument  Avould  not  be 
sensibly  affected  by  any  scientific  instruction.  The  question  is 
one  on  which  I  cannot  express  any  opinion.  But  having  in  some 
few  schools  found  the  theory  of  music  taught  with  much  care,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  results  upon  the  intelligence  and  taste  of 
the  pupils — i.e.,  their  pleasure  in  music  of  a  high  order — seemed 
to  be  very  good.  Whether  it  made  much  difference  to  their 
execution  is  another  affair. 

The  second  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  speaking  of  the  rortentous 
great  amount  of  money,  time,  and  pains  spent  upon  the  teaching  !""*l,i 
of  music  in  ladies'  schools.  Of  all  the  schoolmistresses  I  conversed  uoon  music 
with,  there  was  scarcely  one  who  did  not  say  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  her  pupils  showed  no  taste  for  music,  and  would  do 
much  better  to  devote  to  some  other  study  the  time  spent  upon  it. 
At  present  music  occupies  pretty  nearly  as  much  of  a  girl's  life  as 
classics  do  of  a  boy's.  Two  hours  a  day  is  a  very  moderate  allow- 
ance for  the  time  spent  in  learning  the  pianoforte  (including  both 
lessons  and  practising),  by  a  girl  belonging  to  the  upper  middle 
class,  with  an  average  capacity  and  average  fondness  for  music. 
This  gives  12  hours  per  week,  and  552  hours  per  year  (supposing 
that  during  a  vacation  of  12  weeks  the  girl  practises  only  one 
hour  daily).  At  this  rate  a  young  lady  wlio  having  begun  music 
at  the  age  of  eight  remains  at  school  till  eighteen,  has  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  sat  before  her  pianoforte  during  5,520  hours,*  at  a 
cost  to  her  parents  of  at  least  100/.  Even  if  a  girl  becomes  a 
brilliant  performer  (I  have  heard  people  say)  after  all  this  expen- 
diture of  time  and  money,  there  might  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  spent  in  the  best  possible  way.  But  a  brilliant 
performer — that  is  to  say,  a  girl  who  has  superadded  patient  labour 
to  a  marked  natural  capacity  for  music — has  probably  spent  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of  time  and  money  (let 
us  say  7,000  hours,  and  150/.,  finishizig  lessons  being  very  costly)  ; 
and  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  average  girl  is  that  she  plays  well 
enough  to  take  her  turn  at  the  piano  at  an  evening  party,  and  that, 
during  the  first  year  iiCier  her  marriage,  she  amuses  herself  with 
going  over  two  or  three  of  her  stock  pieces  in  the  drawing-room 


nt 
upon  music. 


*  The  same  girl  has  probably  spent  about  640  hours  upon  arithmetic  between  the 
age  of  eight  and  the  age  of  sixteen  (after  which  age  arithmetic  is  usually  dropped). 
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till  her  husband  comes  in  from  his  wine.  Then  there  are  also 
a  good  many  cases  in  which  the  girl  never  learns  to  play  with 
taste  and  feeling,  never  reaches  more  than  that  mechanical 
correctness  of  execution  which  gives  no  pleasure  either  to  her- 
self or  to  those  who  listen.  In  these  cases  it  is  mere  waste  of 
time  to  plod  away  at  the  piano ;  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  far 
larger  class  it  is  at  least  worth  considering  whether  the  result  is 
worthy  of  the  means  taken  to  procure  it. 

I  understood  those  whose  arguments  I  am  endeavouring  to 
report  to  admit  the  desirability  of  giving  to  all  girls  some  form 
of  {esthetic  cultivation,  and  to  admit  also  that  music  is  the  most 
o-enerally  suitable  form  such  cultivation  can  take.  They  thought, 
however,  that  the  present  state  of  things  must  be  regarded  as 
eminently  unsatisfactory. 

As  to  the  exact  proportion  of  girls  whose  taste  for  music  is  too 
slio-ht  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  pursue  the  study  seriously,  I 
found  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to 
be  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  girls  should  be  tried  at  the  piano  for  a 
year  or  so,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time*  about  one-third 
would  do  well  to  give  it  up. 

Discipline  and  Moral  ToNt:. 

Under  this  head  I  have  very  little  to  state,  since  these  are  just  the 
things  which  it  is  least  possible  for  a  passing  visitor  to  judge  of. 
So  far  as  it  was  displayed  in  the  behaviour  of  girls  in  the  school- 
room, the  discipline  seemed  to  me  usually  good,  although  some- 
what laxer  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  boys' school  of  the  same  rank. 
Girls  are  of  course  less  noisy  and  turbulent  than  boys.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  greatly  inclined  to  talk  with  one  another,  and  are 
apt  to  settle  themselves  in  irregular  groups,  and  to  get  through 
the  movements  from  class  to  class  in  an  indolent  way.  Governesses 
are  not  sufficiently  concerned  to  enforce  promptitude  in  little 
things  ;  and  French  governesses  in  particular  often  either  do  not 
care  to  check  or  do  not  succeed  in  checking  the  habit  of  gossiping. 
"When  required  to  prepare  for  an  examination  on  paper,  girls 
seem  quite  thrown  off  their  balance,  and  have  no  notion  how  to 
set  briskly  to  work.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  were  more 
frequently  subjected  to  this  test  by  their  own  teachers,  since  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  give  them  more  promptness  in  reproducing 
their  knowledge,  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  importance  of  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy. 
Kcwarcls  and  Diligence   is  in   almost  all  schools  of  the  higher  and   many  of 

punishments,  the  lov.'er  grade  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  prize  books,  and  some- 
times also  by  certificates  of  merit  and  reports  to  parents.  The 
nature  of  the  punishments  in  use  will  appear  from  the  accom- 
panying table : 

*  Some  few  of  my  informants  thought  that  this  was  too  short  a  time  to  try  the 
experiment  in. 
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Table  of  Punishivients  used  in  Girls'  Schools."* 


Niunber  of 
schools 


Impo- 
sitions. 


38 


Deten- 
tion. 


Bad 

marks. 


26 


19 


Corporal 
punish- 
ment. 


rt 


No  piuiish- 

ment 


Several  modes  of  punishment  are  also  reported  which  cannot  well 
be  classed  under  any  of  the  above  heads.  Ip.  one  school,  for  ex- 
ample, the  only  penalty,  and  one  which  is  stated  to  be  perfectly 
efficacious,  is  the  iiiterdiction  from  croquet  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days.  In  another,  the  mistress  answers,  "  I  say  that  I  don't  love 
them,  that  is  always  enough."  In  a  third,  the  mistress  answers  to 
the  ([uestion  respecting  punishments,  "  The  pupils  are  not  })er- 
"  mitted  to  gather  the  precious  fruits  of  knowledge.  When  they 
"  are  wilfully  inattentive,  they  are  requested  to  leave  the  room, 
"  and  go  out  to  play  if  they  wish  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  This 
"  is  our  severest  punishment."  Others  similar  are  described  which 
1  forbear  to  enumerate.  The  general  impression  which  I  received 
was  that  discipline  is  usually  mild,  the  fault  of  girls  being  seldom 
an  obstinacy  which  has  to  be  broken  down  by  violent  measures. 
The  difficulty  rather  is,  say  the  schoolmistresses,  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  those  petty  offences  which  a  girl  is  equally  ready  to  repent 
of  and  to  repeat,  and  how  to  judge  the  sincerity  of  those  expres- 
sions of  affijction  by  which  real  or  apparent  contrition  is  usually 
accompanied. 

Kespecting  the  moral  and  social  tone  of  girls'  schools,  I  could  J^ifficuitios 
ascertain  little  from  direct  inspection,  Avhilethe  evidence  given  by  ^'xp<^''''^'nced  by 
mistresses  and  former  pupils  was  of  course  very  varying.     In  the  mistresses  m 
appendix  (Answers  to  questions  relating  to  the  education  of  girls),  uiaintaining 
will  be   found  some  interesting  remarks  upon  these  matters  by  "  *^'^^' '  ^.™""S 
ladies  of  experience.     The  great  difficulties,  it  seems,  with  which     ^"^  ^'"^"  ^' 
schoolmistresses  have  to  contend  among  their  pupils  are  a  love  of 
dress  and  a  want  of  truthfulness.     It  is  hard,  one  is  told,  to  main- 
tain a  sense  of  honour  among  them,  and  the  practice  of  copyino- 
from  one  another  in  examinations  is  appealed  tons  a  proof  of  their 
deficiency  in  this  regard.     So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  boys  are 
quite  as  much  addicted  to  copying  as  girls  are;   and  if  girls  have 
a  less  acute  sense  of  honour  (which  may  be  doubled),  it  is  because 
it  is  less  frequently  appealed  to.     There   seems  reason  to  believe 
that  in  this  respect  the  management  of  boarding  schools  is  now  far 
better  than  it  was  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.     Espionacre  is 
generally  discredited  ;  girls  are  accustomed  to  mix  with  their  teacliers 
on  more  easy  and  friendly  terms  than  formerly  ;  and  they  are  not 
so  much  harassed  by  petty  and  tiresome  rules,  requiring-  this  and 
forbidding  that  on  pain  of  a  fine  or  some  other  contemptible  little 
punishment. 

Regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  day  and  boarding  schools  Boardinp 
. day  schools. 

*  The  remaining  schools  either  did  not  answer  this  question  or  ansMcred  it  in  a 
confused  way,  wiiich  made  it  useless. 

t  One  school  states  its  punishment  to  lie  "  hitting  tiieir  knuckles." 
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generally,  I  am  equally  unable  to  state  anything  from  my  own 
observation.  After  inquiring,  however,  the  opinions  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  I  found  the  prevailing  notion  to  be  that  boarding 
schools  are  more  favourable  to  a  girl's  intellectual  progress,  inas- 
much as  she  can  be  kept  steadily  to  work,  and  is  free  from  the  dis- 
tractions (of  parties,  concerts,  and  so  forth)  which  surround  her  at 
home,  while  in  other  respects  they  are  somewhat  less  eligible,  being 
apt  to  injure  that  simplicity  and  naturalness  which  is  the  greatest 
charm  of  a  girl's  character  and  manner,  and  exposing  her  too  unre- 
servedly to  the  influence  of  her  companions.  Here  as  in  the  case 
of  boys'  schools,  the  balance  has  to  be  struck  between  the  advan- 
tages of  being  thrown  on  one's  own  resources,  and  gaining  some 
experience  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  the  evil  tendencies  of 
coteries,  petty  jealousies,  and  unprofitable  talk.  It  is  agreed  that 
as  a  boarding  school  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  a  cultivated 
and  high-principled  mistress  is  better  than  the  life  of  an  average 
home,  so  a  bad  boarding  school,  where  the  mistress  is  remiss  and 
the  tone  of  the  scholars  not  high,  is  much  worse  than  almost  any 
home  can  be.  So  far  as  any  practical  conclusion  can  be  tliought 
to  be  indicated,  it  would  seem  to  be  this :  that  while  there  will 
always  be  abundance  of  parents  wishing  to  use  boarding  schools, 
and  abundance  of  children  for  whom  they  are  suited,  it  is  never- 
theless most  desirable  to  put  a  good  day  school  education  within 
the  reach  of  every  person  living  in  a  town  large  enough  to  furnish 
40  or  50  pupils  who  would  remain  at  school  till  the  age  of  14.  or 
15.  At  present  there  are  out  of  the  36  towns  in  Lancashire  whose 
population  exceeds  5,000  not  more  than  five  or  six  where  a  sound 
plain  education  can  be  had  for  girls,  whatever  price  a  parent 
may  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Want  of  games  Before  qiiitting  the  subject  of  discipline,  it  may  be  remarked 
or  gir  s.  ^j^^^  ^.^1^  suffer  very  much  from  the  want  of  good  games.  A  girl  of 

of  sixteen  looks  upon  the  skipping  rope  and  similar  diversions  very 
much  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  looks  upon  marbles.  Croquet  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  croquet  gives  very  little  exercise.  Hence  at  a  day 
school  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  genuine  hearty 
play  ;  and  a  boarding  school  has  to  fall  back  upon  the  dreary  two 
and  two  walk  along  the  dusty  highway  or  the  dull  subui'ban  street. 

The  Ti:achers  in  Girls'  Schools, 

Their  Income. 

Income  of  the         On  this  point  it  is   impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to 

teachers.  make    any  but  a    conjectural    estimate.     The    Lancashire    girls' 

schools    being   private   schools,    the    income    of    the    mistress  is 

variable,  is   sometimes  hardly  known  even  to  herself,  and  is  a 

subject  respecting  v.hich  she  cannot  v.-ell   be  expected  to  furnish 

information.     Those    of  your  questions  (in  the  printed  form  of 

inquiry)    which   bore  upon  pecuniary   matters    excited    in  some 

quarters   no  little  suspicion,   being  supposed,   as  I  was  told,  to 

have  something  to  do   with  the  income  tax,  and  to  expose  those 

who  answered  them  to  unknown  pains  and  penalties.    The  charges 
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In  Lancashire  boarding  schools  are  very  moderate  compared  with 
those  of  London  schools,  and  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  for- 
tunes are  often  made  by  their  mistresses.  I  certainly  saw  no 
school  whose  mistress  appeared  to  be  making  a  fortune.  In  day 
schools  the  scale  of  fees  is  somewhat  higher  (as  has  been  stated 
above)  for  girls  than  for  boys.  I  doubt,  however,  if  the  private 
schoolmistress  realizes  a  larger  profit  than  the  schoolmaster,  for 
although  the  salaries  given  to  governesses  are  low,  yet  a  con- 
siderable part  of  what  a  parent  pays  goes  to  masters,  especially 
music  mastei's,  and  as  the  school  is  generally  smaller  than  a  boys' 
school  of  the  same  social  rank,  the  expense  of  working  is  greater 
and  the  profit  upon  each  child  less.  On  the  whole,  considering 
the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  school  keeping,  Lancashire  / 
mistresses  cannot  be  thought  to  be  now  overpaid,  although  the 
expense  to  parents  is  greater  than  it  need  be.  The  salaries 
received  by  resident  governesses  average  from  30/.  to  100/.  in  the 
genteel  schools  (class  A.)  and  from  10/.  to  20/.  in  the  cheap  ones.* 
Very  frequently  no  salary  is  given,  especially  in  the  cheaper 
schools,  the  assistant  being  paid  by  her  keep,  and  by  occasional 
lessons  in  music  and  French.  In  the  cheaper  schools  (class  B.)  it 
is  evidently  impossible  to  secure  high  capacity  at  such  prices,  and 
hence  most  highly  educated  women  who  are  driven  to  educational 
work,  prefer  situations  in  private  families,  which  are  thought 
more  dignified,  are  probably  less  laboriovis,  and  are  on  the  whole 
more  lucrative. 

Jt  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  as  women  scarcely  ever  take 
up  school-keeping  of  choice  as  a  profession,  the  income  to  be 
made  by  it  has  a  much  less  direct  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
teachers  than  is  the  case  in  boys'  schools. 

Their  Qualifications. 

Although  a  considerable  number  of  women  of  ability,  cncroy,  Deficiencies  y 
and  refinement  may  be  found  among  the  mistresses  of  girls'  schools,  lJjri*'''schools 
especially  of  the  higher  class,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taken  as 
a  body,  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  not  competent  for  their 
work,  I  do  not  state  this  as  the  result  of  my  ov/n  observation 
merely,  but  also  on  the  faith  of  the  evidence  of  almost  everyone 
Avith  whom  I  conversed  in  Lancashire,  including  the  Lanca'shire 
schoolmistresses  themselves,  who  were  indeed  the  loudest  in 
deploring  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  This 
incompetence  appears  to  be  due  to  three  causes: 


*  I  need  hardly  remarii  tliat  a  great  indisposition  was  shown  to  state  the  exact 
salaries  paid  to  assistant  teachers.  Not  more  than  one  copy  out  of  eight  of  the  returns 
gives  a  clear  and  candid  account,  and  many  omit  to  state  whether  the  governess  is 
resident  or  not.  1  have,  therefore,  heen  obliged  to  desist  from  an  attempt  to  show  in 
a  tabular  form  the  amount  of  the  salaries  paid.  In  looking  through  the  returns  I  find 
that  out  of  about  30  cases  in  vhieh  the  salaries  of  assistants  are  mentioned  there  is 
only  one  in  which  the  assistant  receives  100/.  a  year  or  upwards,  six  in  which  she 
receives  from  4o/.  to  60/.,  thirteen  in  which  she  receives  2o/.  to  40/.,  and  several  others 
in  which  she  receives  less  than  20/.,  sometimes  her  board  only,  with  perhaps  some 
instruction.  " 
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\V ant  of  any  ^^.^   Deficient  education.     This  docs  not    usually  show    itself  in 

supplying  a  gross  ignorance,  although  I  am  lold,  and  can  well  believe,  that  such 
Iiigh  education  cases  arc  not  rare  among  those  who  teach  the  cheaper  schools  (.3/. 
to  women ;  ^.^  g^^  p^^.  j^pnum),  but  in  an  extreme  superficiality  and  flimsiness 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  want  of  accuracy  of  mind.  The  teachers 
cannot  be  greatly  blamed  for  it,  since  it  is  the  result  of  the 
inadequate  provision  now  made  in  this  country  for  the  instruction 
of  women.  Schoolmasters,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  are  far 
from  being  what  might  be  desired,  either  in  point  of  knowledge 
or  of  mental  cultivation.  Conceive,  however,  what  schoolmasters 
would  be  if  there  were  in  England  no  universities,  nor  any  foun- 
dation schools  either  of  the  higher  or  the  lower  grade,  and  if  the 
private  schools,  by  which  alone  education  would  then  be  supplied, 
were  to  lose  the  reflex  influence  and  the  stimulating  rivalry  of 
these  public  institutions.  This  is  exactly  what  the  state  of  tlie 
teachers  of  girls  is  now.  At  present  the  heads  of  ladies'  schools 
have  rarely,  and  their  assistant  teachers  almost  never,  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin,  still  less  with  mathematics  or  natural 
science.  Their  history  is  picked  up  from  school  books.  They 
can  seldom  read  a  German  book,  that  is  to  say,  read  it  well  enougli 
to  profit  by  the  contents.  They  have  not  been  taught  arithmetic 
intelligently,  and  therefore  cannot  explain  it  to  their  pupils.  They 
have  not  been  taught  French  accurately,  and  have  .seldom  any 
other  notion  of  accuracy  than  the  repetition  of  rules  and  phrases 
as  they  stand  in  the  book. 
Or  to  Main  (^2.)  Deficient   training  for   the   icork  of  teaching.      Specific  and 

t/™!r  ^^°™^  express  training  for  this  end  is  perhaps  not  more  uncommon  among 
women  than  among  male  teacliers;  it  hardly  exists  among  either. 
(I  speak,  of  course,only  of  persons  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.)  But  a  man  has  received,  at  a  good  school  and  afterwards  at 
his  university,  a  so  much  more  thorough  general  education  than  a 
girl  can  hope  to  receive,  that  he  is  better  able  to  extemporize  an 
(XI  ^rt  of  teaching;  moreover  he  more  frequently  makes  teaching  the 
'  ausiness  of  his  life,  and  if  he  has  the  good  luck  to  serve  his  ap- 
prenticeship under  a  skilful  head  master,  he  picks  up  some 
knowledfje  of  the  art  from  intercourse  with  him.  Governesses,  on 
the  other  hand,  look  upon  school  work  as  a  temporary  resource 
only  ;  they  are  content  to  get  through  the  lesson  hearing  in  a 
perfunctory  way,  trying  to  rid  themselves  of  the  distasteful 
necessity  as  soon  as  possible.  Hence,  the  want  of  skill  in  teaching 
and  of  the  very  conception  of  the  process  of  teaching  as  an  art  is 
School-  an  even  more  serious  evil  in  girls'  schools  than  it  is  in  boys. 

fvi^TieiX^'^^  (3.)   Isolation. — Schoolmasters,  at  least  of  the  better  class,  live 

ignorant  of  in  the  world,  and  know  what  is  going  on  in  it.  If  educational 
new  methods  questions  are  being  discussed  they  are  concerned  to  follow  the 
an  new  oo  '^^  (^jgcnssion  ;  if  books  appear  —  classical  or  scientific  books,  or 
histories  or  travels — which  can  serve  them  professionally,  they 
hear  of  them  and  try  to  read  and  profit  by  them.  Many  maintain 
close  relation  with  their  university,  and  through  it  with  their 
brethren  throughout  the  country.  Schoolmistresses,  with  few 
exceptions,  live  in  isolation,  often  even  in  seclusion.  They  con- 
tinue to  use  obsolete  methods  and  text  books,  and   are  possessed 
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by  antiquated   notions  which  seriously  impair  their    efficiency  as 
teachers. 

The  injurious  effects  of  another  peculiarity  of  girls'  as  com-  Want  of 
pared  with  boys'  schools — the  want  of  any  such  external  "Jiiversity 
qualification  and  testimony  of  fitness  as  is  supplied  by  a  univer-  ^^(^meu :  is  '° 
sity  degree,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  much  exaggerated.  A  this  any  evil  ? 
certificate  which  declared  the  possession  of  a  creditable  amount  of 
knowledge  and  capacity  to  teach,  and  which  should  be  given  with 
scrupulous  care  to  none  but  deserving  persons,  would  have  a  real 
value  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  university  degrees,  as  they 
are  at  present  given,  do  not  injure  education  much  more  than 
they  benefit  it.  There  is  in  particular  an  extraordinary  and  (it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say)  a  wholly  misplaced  reverence  in  England 
for  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree.  People  suppose  that  instead 
of  proving  merely  that  a  man  has  resided  for  three  years  in  one  of 
those  seats  of  learning,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  exceedingly 
limited  (and  probably  to  him  quite  profitless)  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  the  merest  smattering  of  mathematics  or  history 
(frequently  got  by  rote),  it  witnesses  to  high  literary  or  scientific 
capacity.  With  university  honours  the  case  is  different.  But 
parents  don't  know  the  difference  between  a  class  and  a  poll  or 
pass  degree,  and  even  trustees  in  making  appointments  to  gram- 
mar schools  are  seldom  competent  to  judge  of  the  value  of  uni- 
versity distinctions.  Their  one  substantial  service  is  that  rendered 
to  the  head  masters  of  important  foundations,  who,  in  procuring 
assistant  masters,  can  ascertain  by  a  candidate's  degree  what  his 
positive  knowledge  is,  while  their  own  experience  of  men  helps 
them  when  they  see  him  to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  school  v/ork. 
The  want  among  women  of  anything  similar  to  university  honours 
is,  therefore,  the  source  of  some  difficulty  to  the  heads  of  ladies' 
schools  in  choosing  their  governesses. 

The  two  capital  defects  of  the  teachers  of  girls  are  these — they  Teaching  is 

have  not  themselves  been  well  taught,  and  thev  do  not  know  hov,-  •""""«"  \v<>»>en 

i        1         11     >      1  1    /•  "    •  1  1         't  1  T     ,    a  temporary 

to  teacli.     iiotii  these  delects  are  accidental,  and  may  be  remedied,  resource.    " 

The  source  of  a  third  is  much  deeper.     Hardly  any  women   take 

up  teaching  as  a  profession,  meaning  to  stick  to  it  and   live  by  it. 

A  clergyman,  or  a  merchant  who  has  just  become  bankrupt,  dies 

suddenly,  leaving   his  daughters    unprovided    for.       They   have 

received  the   ordinary  education   of  girls   in  their  rank  of  life — a 

flimsy  education,  which  has  made  them  able  to  play  and  sing,  and 

speak  a  little  French,  but  has  given   them  no  solid  and  connected 

body  of  knowledge,  and  no  power  of  mental  labour.     To  supoort 

themselves,  perhaps   to   support  their  mother   and   the  younger 

children,   they  must  go   out   as    governesses   or  open    a   school. 

'Iheir  intentions  are  the  best  possible  ;   but  iiow  can  they  hope  to 

become  clHcicnt  teachers  ?    The  same  thing  happens  among  persons 

of  a  lower  social  rank  ;  in  fact  it  happens  with  much  worse  results. 

Tiie  expensive  schools   are  comparatively  permanent.      The  prin- 

(•i]»al    (as  she   is   styled)    acquires   experience   in   her   work,   nnd 

sonu'times   gets  oUl  pupils  whom    she  has  formed    to  assist  her  in 

teaching.      And   some   part  of  tiie   teaching  is  done   by  visiting 
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Zeal  of  the 
school- 
mistresses. 


capacity  of 
■women  for 
teaching. 


masters,  who  make  teaching  their  business.  But  the  schools  to 
which  the  children  of  tradesmen  resort  have  no  character  to  make 
or  lose ;  they  are  started  by  a  widow  or  two  sisters  who  think 
school-keeping  a  shade  more  genteel  than  millinery ;  the  neigh- 
bours send  their  children  out  of  good  nature.  For  five  or  six 
years  the  school  goes  on,  the  girls  learning  nothing  from  a  teacher 
who  is  only  fit  to  ask  questions  out  of  Blair's  catechism.  Then 
the  schoolmistress  is  married  or  goes  to  keep  house  for  a  brother; 
the  school  disappears,  and  another  one  like  unto  it  arises  in  its 
stead. 

The  bright  point  in  this  otherwise  gloomy  landscape  is  that 
women  are  naturally  skilful  teachers,  and  that  they  are,  so  far  as 
Markednatural  i^iy  observation  goes,  zealous  and  conscientious  teachers.  When- 
ever I  happened  to  hear  the  teaching  of  a  lady  of  good  ability 
who  had  herself  been  thoroughly  educated,  its  merits  struck 
me  as  at  least  equal,  and  probably  superior,  to  those  which 
would  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  a  man  of  the  same 
general  capacity  and  education.  Women  seem  to  have  more 
patience  as  teachers,  more  quickness  in  seeing  whether  the  pupil 
understands,  more  skill  in  adapting  their  explanations  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  pupil's  mind;  and  certainly  a  nicer  discernment 
of  his  or  her  character.  They  are  quite  as  clear  in  exposition  as 
men  are,  and,  when  well  trained,  quite  as  capable  of  making  their 
teaching  philosophical.  I  must  confess  myself  to  have  been  also 
impressed  by  the  interest  which  they  so  often  took  in  their  pupils, 
and  their  genuine  ardour  to  do  their  best  for  them.  Charlatanism 
and  a  mercenary  spirit  are  no  doubt  far  more  repulsive  in  a  school- 
mistress than  in  a  schoolmaster  ;  but  they  are  also,  if  I  may  judge 
from  what  I  saw,  far  more  rare.*  Having  unfortunately  a  good 
deal  that  is  not  agreeable  to  record,  it  is  all  the  more  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I  met  with  several  schoolmistresses  in  Lan- 
cashire of  high  cultivation  and  marked  capacity  for  teaching; 
that  I  found  many  others  struggling  hard  against  the  mean  ideas 
of  parents,  and  full  of  zeal  for  any  project  of  educational  reform, 
and  that  I  can  remember  scarcely  any  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
doing  their  duty  carefully  and  honestly,  according  to  their  ability, 
towards  the  children  placed  under  their  charge.  There  is  not 
any  reason  why  girls'  schools  should  not  be  almost  wholly  taught 
by  Avomen,  if  there  existed  any  means  by  which  women  who  in- 
tended themselves  for  the  profession  might  obtain  a  high  education 
and  some  measure  of  specific  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
Visiting  masters,  useful  and  excellent  as  some  few  of  them  are, 
cannot  do  for  girls  what  may  be  done  by  a  highly  cultivated 
teacher  of  their  own  sex,  able  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  aptitudes  of  her  pupils,  able  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, inspire  them  with  a  fondness  for  stud}',  and  lead  their 
minds  away  from  those  petty  thoughts  and  interests  which  are  too 
frequently  permitted  to  absorb  them. 


*  I  met  with  but  one  thorough-paced  impostor  among  the  private  schoolmistresses, 
and  three  or  four  at  the  least  among  a  not  greater  number  of  private  schoolmasters. 
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Actual  State  of  Girls'  Education. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  in  endeavouring  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  educational  condition  of  Lancashire  as  respects  girls,  to 
describe  sepai'ately  the  four  districts  into  which,  in  treating  of 
boys'  schools,  it  was  proper  to  divide  the  county.  For  although 
the  girls'  schools  are  better  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  than 
they  are  in  the  lesser  manufacturing  towns  or  in  the  rural  district, 
the  system  and  character  of  all  in  every  part  of  the  county  are 
essentially  the  same. 

Taking  the  proportion  of  girls  of  school  age  (8-16)  belonging  Different -ways 
to  what  is  called   the  middle   class  at  10  to  every  1,000   of  the  ^Lane^a'shire  ' 
population,  the  number  of  such  girls  in  Lancashire  would  be,  in  girisare' 
round  numbers,  24,000.*     There  are  four  different  ways  in  which  educated. 
these  girls  are  educated. 

(a)  A  certain  proportion  are  taught  at  liome  by  their  parents 
or  by  governesses,  resident  or  visiting.  What  this  proportion  is, 
there  are  of  course  no  means  of  determining ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  small  one,  probably  smaller  than  in  the  South  of  England. 

(i3)  Some  are  in  the  Privy  Council  schools,  during  either  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  school  course.  Here  again,  the  exact 
number  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  apparently  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  boys  of  the  same  social  rank  who  use  these 
schools,  and  can  scarcely  exceed  10  or  15  per  cent. 

(7)  A  third  class  includes  those  who  are  sent  to  boarding  schools 
situated  out  of  Lancashire,  and  chiefly,  of  course,  in  the  South  of 
England.  In  estimating  them  at  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  I 
am  making  a  mere  conjecture ;  but  such  an  estimate  is  probably 
not  above  the  truth.  They  mainly  belong,  it  need  not  be  said, 
to  the  upper  section  of  the  middle  class. 

(S)  Lastly,  we  have  those  who  are  educated  in  the  private  day 
and  boarding  schools  of  Lancashire  itself,  forming,  probably, 
some  Q5  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  What  proportion  arc 
boarding,  and  what  day  scholars,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  day  schools  are  used 
by  a  majority  even  of  the  richer  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  what  is  called  the  poorer  middle  class. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  moment  the  three  former  classes,  Education 
it  may  be   asked  what   is  the  average  education  received  by  a  received  by 
Lancashire  girl  in  the  private  schools  of  her  own  county.     I  will  'f  J:  tielongmg 

,       n  I  r'     V        1  I  n  I  •  p       •         1   to  the  upper 

take  iirst  the  case  01   the  daughter  ot  a  merchant  or  proicssional  middle  class. 
man  or  wealthy  shopkeeper. 

Till  her  tenth  year  she  remains  at  home  under  the  hands, 
sometimes  of  a  nursery  governess,  sometimes  of  a  visiting  gover- 
ness, and  is  taught,  probably  along  with  hi-r  brothers,  to  read  and 
write  and  sew,  to  say  the  multiplication  table,  to  learn  the  rudi- 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  24,000  between  eight  and  sixteen  are  at  school  at  the 
same  time,  since  many  (probably  15  or  20  per  cent.)  leave  school  at  14  or  15.  Eut 
counting  in  those  under  eight  who  are  at  school  (and  who  appear  in  the  returns  made 
to  your  Forms  of  Inquiry),  24,000  is  probably  jiot  too  large  a  number  to  assume  as 
that  of  the  liancashire  girls  belonging  to  the  so-called  middle  class  who  are,  in  some 
way  or  another,  receiving  their  education  at  the  same  time. 
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merits  of  musical  notation  and  the  first  few  pages  of  a  French 
grammar.     The  teaching  is  often  pamstaking,  but  it  is  not  intelli- 
gent.    Then  she  is  sent,  sometimes  at  once,  more  frequently  after 
two  or   three  years  at  a  day  school,  to  a  boarding   school  with 
some  pretensions  to   selectness.      Here,   besides   going    on    with 
French  and  writing  and   spelling,  she  takes  a  little  arithmetic,  a 
little  grammar,  a    little  geography,  a  little  Roman,   Greek,  and 
English    history,    the    elements    of    German,  the    vise    of   the 
globes,  and  drawing  from  the  flat,  and  she  listens  once  a  week 
to  a  lecturer  discoursing  on  botany,   or  showing    chemical  ex- 
periments.    She  rises    at    7,  practises    or    learns  lessons   for    an 
hour   before    breakfast,   goes    into   the   class-room  at  9,  is  there, 
perhaps     with    one    interruption     for    play,    until     noon.       An 
hour  is  spent  in  croquet,  or  more   frequently  in   loitering   about 
the  garden  or  play-yard;    dinner  comes  at  1  or  1*30;    work  is 
resumed  at  2  or  2*30  and   continues  until  4  or  5,  when  the  day 
pupils  saunter  away  homewaixl,   and   the   boarders   go   out   two 
by  two  for  their  daily  walk.     In  the  evening  from  one   to  two 
hours  are  employed  in  preparation  or  in  making  up  arreai's  of 
practising,  and  sometimes  a  governess  reads  aloud  from  an  improv- 
ing book   while  the  listening  circle  sews  or  knits.     Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  are  half-holidays.     Counting  in  the  time  spent  on 
music  and  in  preparation,  the  working  day  consists  of  from  eight 
to  nine  hours,  a  time  quite  sufficiently  long  if  the  work  were  done 
with  spirit.     Unfortunately  very  little   of  it  is  done  with  spirit. 
Sometimes  the   masters*  are  indifferent  teachers,  but  even  when 
they  are  good — and  I  met  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  with  one 
or  two   who  were  remarkably  good — they  come  so  seldom  (once 
or  twice  a  week  only)  and  stand  so  much  more  in  the  position  of 
lecturers  than  of  teachers,  that  they  effect  far  less  in  the  way  of 
stimulating  and  training  the  intellects  of  their  pupils  than  would 
be  effected  by  an  equally  good  resident  female  teacher  who  could 
acquire  a  personal  knowledge  of  her  class.     It  is  chiefly  the  out- 
lying subjectsf  such   as  Latin   or   science   or   English   literature 
(whei'e    taught),     and    usually    onl}-    the   elder    girls,    that    are 
taken  by  masters.     The  rest  of  the  school  in  all  subjects,  and  the 
higher  classes  in  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic, are   committed  to  governesses   or  taken  by  the  mistress 
herself.     From  the  governesses  the  girl  generally  gets  but  little, 
because  they  have  so  little  to  give ;  she  says  her  lessons  to  them 
in  a  mechanical  way,  while  they  keep  their  eyes  on  the  book  to 
arrest  a  slip,  and   that  is  all.     From  the  mistress  she  sometimes 
does  learn  a  good   deal,  for  the   mistresses   of  these  schools  are 
frequently,   as   has   been  said  already,  earnest  and   high-minded 
v.'omen,  able  to  form  their  pupil's  character,  and  anxious  to  excite 
her  interest  in  study.     But  their  knowledge  of  teaching  as  an 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  the  music  masters,  respecting  whose  merits  I  could  form  no 
opinion. 

•j-  Chiefly,  although  not  altogether,  for  French  and  German  are  frequently  taught 
hy  masters  to  the  more  advanced  pupils.  I  have  even  known  cases  in  which  arith- 
metic was  taught  bv  a  master. 
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art  often  falls  short  of  their  zeal ;  they  are  obliged  to  make  the 
school  system  suit  the  wishes  of  misguided  parents,  and  they  are 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  large  household. 

Thus  the  average  boarding  school  girl  does  not  see  much  of  her  Frivolity  and 
mistress  (unless  the  school  is  very  small),  and  comes  under  no  jangnor  of 
other  powerful  influence.  She  learns  so  many  bits  of  things  tiiat  schoouie. 
one  drives  the  other  out  of  her  head.  She  knows  well  enough 
that  none  of  them,  except  possibly  her  music  and  dancing,  will 
make  any  difference  to  her  success  in  life.  She  is  a  member  of 
isolated  society  in  which  cliques  and  coteries  spring  up,  and  whei'e 
a  constant  stream  of  gossip  ripples  on,  gossip  about  looks,  or  dress, 
or  the  comparative  wealth  of  parents,  or  the  peculiarities  of  the 
French  governess,  or  other  equally  profitable  subjects.  No  atmo- 
sphere can  be  less  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  high  character 
or  even  to  mental  activity,  nor  is  the  rest  of  her  life  such  as  to 
niainiain  that  healthy  balance  of  mind  and  body  by  which  mental 
activity  should  be  sustained.  She  has  little  time  allotted  for  play, 
her  games  are  few,  and  such  as  give  scarcely  any  exercise.  If  not 
interested  in  her  school  work  she  is  interested  in  nothing  else ;  if  slie 
is  interested,  there  is  some  little  danger  that  she  may  overtask  her 
strength,  since  in  girls'  schools  those  counter-balancing  influences 
are  wanting  which  among  boys  keep  in  check  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, and  enable  study  to  be  pursued  in  a  more  robust  and  less 
exciting  fashion.* 

The  average  girl,  however,  is  not  interested,  being  confused 
among  the  multitude  of  things  she  learns;  she  pursues  her  com- 
plex course  of  studies  with  more  or  less  diligence,  according  to 
her  docility  and  force  of  nature;  and  at  17  is  either  taken 
home  and  launched  into  society,  or  else  is  sent  for  a  year 
to  a  "  finishing  school."  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  The 
are  the  attributes — the  connotation,  so  to  speak — of  a  school  "  |^°^^^'"o  " 
described  by  this  phrase,  so  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  parents, 
nor  do  parents  themselves  ajipear  to  know.f  As  they  use  it, 
it  is  a  purely  relative  term,  and  denotes  an  establishment  more 
expensive  than  that  at  which  their  daughter  was  before — one  where 
the  masters  charge  higher  for  music  and  dancing,  and  where  the 
"  selectncss"  which  high  fees  are  thought  to  secure  may  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  superior  refinement  of  manners.  To  a  girl  of 
the  richer  class,  a  "  finishing  school  "  is  generally  one  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  of  these  I  cannot  speak  from  personal 
observation.  But,  so  far  as  appears,  the  methods  pursued  and 
general  character  of  the  education  are  just  the  same  as  in  the 
genteel  Lancashire  schools,  and  the  only  difference   to   the  girl  is 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  this  danger  is  at  present  serious  ;  on  the  contrary,  ill-health 
seems  to  be  far  more  frequently  caused  by  the  lanj^uor  and  dulness  of  an  "unoccupied 
mind  than  by  overwork.  IJut  if  an  examination  system  were  to  rule  {lirls'  schools 
and  the  teaching  were  to  become  much  more  stimulating  than  it  is  no'.v,  it  would  be 
desirable  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  better  provision  for  physical  exercise  than  now 
exists. 

t  Many  rich  people  in  Lancashire  have  risen  suddenly  to  wealth;  and,  being  them- 
selves uncultivated,  such  persons  often  neglect  their  daughter's  education  till  she  is 
nearly  grown  up. 
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that  she  learns  out  of  other  text  books  and  has  accomplishment 
lessons  from  anew  set  of  masters.     The  "  finishing  scliool  "  is  not 
so  much  an  educational  ai^ent  as  a  tribute  which  the  parent  pays  to 
hi?  own  social  position,  and  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  girl  is  much 
the  same  whether  she  goes  there  or  not.     In  any  case  her  school- 
ing, and  not  only  her  schooling  but  her  education  also,  is  over 
at  17  or  18.      She  can  then  play  well   on    the  piano,  can  dance, 
can,  if  her  natural    capacities   are    good,   translate   an    ordinary 
French    author    without   dictionary,    make    an    attempt  (usually 
a  faint  one)  at  speaking   French   when   she    goes  to  Paris,  and 
follow  the  general  sense    of  an    easy  German    author    with   the 
help  of    a    dictionary   and  grammar.       At  writing  German  she 
cannot    make    the  feeblest    attempt.       She    can  work  a   sum   in 
the    simple    rules    of  arithmetic,    but    gets    confused    over   one 
in   practice  or   proportion,    and  is    quite    at  sea  in   fractions  or 
decimals.      She  has  a  general  notion  of  English  history,   believes, 
for  example,  that  William   the   Conqueror  introduced  the  feudal 
system,  and  that   Cromwell  put  Charles  the    First  to    death   to 
gratify  his  spite  and   serve    his   private    ends.     As    regards    the 
branches  of  science  which   she  was  taught,  from  astronomy  down 
to  heraldi'y,  she  has  a  consciousness   of  having  known  something 
about  them,  and  remembers   a  certain  number  of  isolated  facts. 
Here  and  there  a  girl  of  more  than  common  ability  has  contracted 
at  school  (probably  from  the  head  mistress)  a  taste  which  abides 
with  her,  and  continues  to  read  history   or   poetry  fur  her  own 
edification  after  she   returns  home,   or  pursues  her   German  or 
Italian  under  a   visiting  master.      But  as  a    rule   an    unmarried 
young  lady,  living  at   home,  reads   only  the  novels  v>'hich  the  cir- 
culating library  supplies,  spends  her  mornings  in  letter  writing, 
fancy  work,  and  other  approved  means  of  killing  time,  her  after- 
noons in  shopping  and  visiting,  her  evenings  in  concerts,  parties, 
and  tea  drinkings.     Tilings  learnt  fade   fast  from  the  mind  when 
there  is  nothing  to  recall  them.     It  is  very  hard  for  a  girl  to  keep 
up  the  habit  of  thoughtful  reading  when  there  is  no  object  to  be 
gained  by  it,  no  person  to  stimulate  or  direct  it,  and  a  hundred 
petty  influences  to  distract  the  mind  and  break  in  upon  times  set 
apart  for  study.      Hence  in  a  year  or  two  the  positive  knowledge 
acquired  at  school  has  pretty  nearly  vanished,  leaving  just  such  a 
residuum  as  prevents  the  young  lady  from  betraying  any  culpable 
ignorance.      This    knowledge    was    fragmentary    from  the    first, 
being  multifarious  and   disconnected — being  known  not  scientifi- 
cally, as   a   subject,   but  merely  as  so   much  "  information  " ;  and 
hence,  like  a  wall  of  stones  without   mortar,  it  readily  falls  to 
pieces.     As  to   thorough  mental   training,  the  formation  of  intel- 
lectual habits  and  tastes,  it  was  not    the   wish  of  the  parents  to 
foster  these,  it  was   seldom  the  object  of  the  school.     Education 
has  not  failed  to  create  them,  because  it  has  not  tried. 

The  education  received  by  girls  of  what  is  called  the  lower 
middle  class,  daughters  of  persons  whose  incomes  range  from 
150/.  to  600/.  per  annum  (excluding  the  professional  men)  i*-  con- 
siderably shorter,  stopping  at  14  or  15  instead  of  17  or  18,  and 
turns  rather  less  upon  accomplishments.     The  great  majority  of 
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people  of  this  class — the  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  shopkeepers, 
with  the  highest  o-rade  of  artisans — live  in  towns  and  send  their 
children  to  day  schools  ;  it  is  chiefly  by  the  nclier  farmers  (who 
are  few  in  Lancashire)  and  by  the  petty  manufacturers,  mine 
managers,  and  so  forth,  who  live  scattered  through  the  country, 
that  the  cheap  boarding  schools  are  supported.  I  will  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  typical  girl  of  this  class,  daughter  of  a  clerk 
with  200/.  per  annum,  or  of  a  grocer  in  one  of  the  manufacturing 
towns,  goes  to  a  day  school.  She  is  nearly  ten  years  old  when 
she  goes,  and  has  learnt  at  home  little  but  reading  and  how  to 
hold  a  needle,  that  being  pretty  nearly  all  her  mother  or  elder 
sister  can  teach  her.  In  the  school,  which  is  a  small  on6,  she  is 
perfected  in  reading,  learns  spelling  from  a  book,  of  which  she 
repeats  half  a  column  daily  ;  learns  geography  and  English  gram- 
mar— both  by  rote;  does  sums  out  of  an  arithmetical  text-book  Inefficiency  of 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  reads  in  Goldsmith's  History  of^^^t^^*^'' 
England.  After  two  or  three  years  this  course  is  extended  to  ^  ^^P  ^^ 
include  chronology,  geology,  and  mythology,  with  other  brandies  of 
science  and  general  information,  which  she  learns  by  committing  to 
memory  the  answers  in  Mangnall's  Queitions,  or  some  one  of  the 
numerous  catechisms  already  mentioned.  An  hour  or  two  in  the 
afternoon  is  also  devoted  to  needlework,  plain  and  ornamental, 
the  latter  being  especially  precious  in  the  eyes  of  farmers'  wives. 
And  if  her  parents  are  rather  more  ambitious  than  their  neigh- 
bours she  is  also  taught  French,  and  takes  lessons  on  the  piano- 
forte, spending,  however,  far  less  time  in  practising  than  is  spent 
by  pupils  in  the  genteel  schools.  This  course  of  study — inter- 
rupted* of  course,  by  frequent  absences  from  school  when  the  day 
is  wet,  or  she  is  wanted  to  mind  the  baby — continues  till  the  girl 
is  14  or  15.  Everything,  except  perhaps  the  music  and  in  rare 
cases  the  French,  is  taught  by  the  mistress,  either  single-handed,  or 
with  the  assistance  of  a  younger  sister  or  a  governess,  who  gets  15Z. 
or  20/.  a  year  and  her  board.  The  classes  consist  of  four  or  five 
children  each,  who  stand  round  the  mistress  to  repeat  their  lesson  ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  school  (which  seldom  exceeds  20  or  25  in 
number)  sits  here  and  there  sewing,  or  doing  sums,  or  learning 
the  Mangnall  which  is  to  be  repeated  immediatelj'  afterwards.  The 
rooms  are  those  of  a  small  private  house,  low-roofed  and  stifling; 
the  playground  is  a  back  yard  surrounded  by  houses. 

Plow  little  a  girl  can  manage  to  learn  during  five  years  spent  in 
such  a  school  will  hardly  be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  had 
ocular  proof  of  it.  So  far  as  I  could  discover  most  girls  in  these 
private  schools  carry  nothing  away  but  reading  (which  is  generally 
good),  an  angular  and  scratchy  handwriting,  and  a  very  indifferent 
skill  with  the  needle,  much  less,  that  is  to  say,  than  they  would  have 
got  in  a  well-conducted  National  or  British  school.  I  remember  to  instancs. 
have  gone  into  a  ladies'  school*  in  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
county,   where  there  were  some  25  girls,   daughters  of  professional 

*  In  this  school,  a  typical  one  in  its  way,  music  was  learnt  by  one-fourth  of  the  girls, 
and  French  by  about  one-eighth.    There  was  a  master  for  music  and  dancing. 
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men  and  sliopkoeoers,  paying  G/.  or  8/.  per  annum.  The  list  of  the 
school-books  vvliich  they  iiseil — mostly  catechisms  upon  all  subjects, 
including  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  geography  and  nearly 
every  branch  of  science — would  fill  a  page,  yet  not  one  could  do 
the  simplest  sum  in  the  addition  of  money,  or  answer  any  question  in 
English  grammar  except  in  the  words  of  the  book  whicli  she  had  got 
by  rote.  Further  examination  of  the  pupils  would  no  doubt  have 
disclosed  equal  ignorance  in  other  subjects,  but  the  mistress  seemed 
so  nnich  distressed  by  the  children's  performances  that  I  gave  over 
questioning  them.  She  was  a  well  meaning  and  may  have  been  a 
painstaking  woman,  a  widow  wlio  had  started  a  school  to  support 
herself,  engaged  a  master  for  music  and  dancing,  and  then  gone  on 
teaching  the  other  subjects,  without  the  least  notion  of  her  own 
incapacity.  Happening  to  enter  another  school — in  a  great  manu- 
facturing town — where  there  were  some  25  girls  (fees  5/.  55. 
to  Ql.  Qs.  per  ainium)  I  found  a  lesson  in  geography  going 
on.  The  chief  mistress,  an  elderly  person  and  rather  deaf,  was 
sitting  knitting  with  a  geography  book  open  on  her  knee,  the 
children  stood  round,  and  she  questioned  them  from  it  thus  : 
"  What  is  separated  from  Scandinavia  by  the  narrow  sea  called 
the  Sound  ?"  "  What  island  in  the  .South  of  England  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty?"  When  I  asked  her  whether  grammar  was  taught, 
'  she  answered  "  Yes,  they  learn  a  verb  every  day."  As  to  teach- 
ing them  what  grammar  meant,  they  might  as  well  have  said 
their  lessons  to  the  arm-chair  as  to  her.  I  might  describe  a  dozen 
such  schools  in  all  of  which  it  was  evident  that  the  teaching  iiad 
effected  nothing;  the  pupil's  mind  at  the  end  of  five  years  was  just 
where  it  had  been ;  no  more  knowledge,  no  more  taste,  no  more 
aptitude  for  any  useful  occupation. 

A  Lancashire  parent  of  the  lov/er  middle  class  is  usually 
satisfied  with  this  education  for  his  daughter,  and  takes  her  from 
it  at  14  or  15.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  desired  to  put  on  a 
finer  polish,  and  the  girl  is  therefore  sent  for  a  year  to  a  l)oarding 
school  "  to  finish."  No  one  could  blame  the  boarding  school  if  it 
did  but  little  in  one  year  for  a  mind  already  dwarfed  and  distorted 
by  bad  teaching.  But  the  boarding-school  (assuming  it,  as  one  may 
do,  to  belong  socially  to  the  same  class)  follows  (in  all  probability) 
the  same  vicious  system  as  the  day-school,  and  the  only  difference 
that  it  makes  to  the  girl  is  to  take  away  some  of  the  primitive 
Ultimate  result  roughness  or  simplicity  of  her  manner  and  give  it  an  air  of  affecta- 
on  the  girl ;  {j(),j  ^^^  constraint.  Then  at  1()  she  goes  home  *'  for  good."  She 
home'^^  "°  displays  the  two  or  three  pieces  of  ornamental  needlework,  each  of 
Vi'hich  has  occupied  her  three  months,*  and  some  drawings,  copies 
from  the  flat  of  figures  and  landscapes,  whose  high  finish  betrays  the 
drawing  master's  iiand.  A  neighbour  drops  in,  conversation  turns 
uoon  Jane's  return  froni  school,  and  the  mother  bids  her  play  one 
of  the  pieces  she  learnt  there.  For  two  or  three  weeks  this  exhibition 
of  skill  is  repeated  at  intervals,  and  then  it  ceases,  the  piano  is 
wo  more  touched,  tlie  dates  of  inventions,  the  relationships  of  the 

*  The  farmers  are  fond  of  framing  these  •works  of  art,  and  hanging  them  up  in  the 
state  parlour. 
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heathen  pjods,  the  number  of  houses  burnt.  In  llie  fire  of  London, 
and  oihcr  interesting  facts  contained  in  Maiignall  are  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  girl  is  as  though  she  had  never  been  to  sciiooi 
at  all.  There  are  few  books  on  her  father's  shelves,  perhaps 
two  or  three  green  and  yellow  novels,  some  back  numbers  of 
liie  Family  Herald,  Mr.  Tapper's  Proverbial  Philosophy,  Cowper's 
poems  with  gilt  edges,  dusted  more  often  than  opened,  "Enquire 
within  upon  Everything,"  and  one  or  two  religious  biographies. 
It  is  not  this  want  of  material,  however,  that  quenches  her  taste 
for  reading,  for  school  gave  her  no  such  luste  ;  her  life  henceforth 
till  marriage  is  listless  and  {)urposeless,  some  of  it  spent  in  petty 
occupation,  more  of  it  in  pettier  gossip;  and  when  at  last  she  is 
called  upon  to  manage  a  household  she  finds  that  her  education 
has  neither  taught  her  anything  that  can  be  of  practical  service, 
nor  made  her  any  fitter  than  nature  made  her  at  first  to  educate  and 
govern  her  children.  In  point  of  knowledge  and  refinement  she  is 
just  wJiere  her  mother  was,  and  her  sons  and  daughters  suiter  for  it. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  thus  describing  the  education  of  the  a  few  schools 
average  girl  of  the  poorer  middle  class,  I  do  not  mean  to  describe  are  bright 
everyone  of   the   schools  used  by  that  class.      In    both  Liverpool  ^'^^eptions,*'.^., 

1    -11  r        I  ,1  1       '         I  1  •    •  I       *'ie  Liverpool 

and  Mancnester  there  are  places  wliere  a  sound   trammg  mav  be  institute  Girls' 

had  at  very  low  fees.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  girls'  School. 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Liverpool  Institute,  where  300 
children  (daughters  of  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  the  better  mechanics, 
with  a  lew  children  of  professional  men)  receive  at  5?.  12.^.  per 
annum  a  good  useful  education,  to  wliich  they  may,  if  they 
please,  add  accomplishnients  as  extras."*  The  teaching  is  not,  with 
perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  of  a  high  order,  for  that  can 
only  be  given  by  persons  of  natural  ability  who  have  themselves 
been  educated  more  highly  than  the  Institute  teachers.  But  of 
its  kind  it  is  thorough  and  sensible.f  In  Manchester  there  is  no 
public  girls'  school  of  the  same  magnitude,  but  I  found  two  private 
schools  of  this  class  of  very  considerable  merits.  Although  the  fees 
were  not  very  iiigh,  in  one  of  them  only  2/.  II5.  to  3/.  7^.  per 
annum  (French,  of  course,  being  an  extra),  the  teaching  in  both  was 
solid  and  useful,  and  in  one  of  them  the  performances  of  the  pupils 
in  arithmetic  were  highly  creditable.  \\\  Liverpool  too  there  are  a 
few  such,  and  every  here  and  there  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
county  it  is  possible  that  there  may  exist  cheap  private  schools  of  some 
merit,  kept  probably  by  some  one  from  the  Government  training 
colleges.  But  such  scliools  must  be  extremely  few,  for  I  did  not 
come  across  them  or  hear  of  them.  Those  which  1  visited  in  tlie 
manufacturing  towns  and  in  the  lural  district  were  either  bad  (ex- 
cept one  or  two  which  mij^ht  be  pronounced  just  tolerable),  or  else 
were  restricted  by  the  scale  of  their  charges  to  persons  of  a  some- 
what higher  social  position. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  j^^^"j.i^^°  j^  ^^.^^ 
the   actual   state  of  things  by  dcscril)ing  the  result  of    particular  Lancas)iire 
inquiries  prosecuted  in  two  Lancashire  towns,  didering  a  good  deal  towns. 

*    Vide  Hupra,  p.  596. 

f  Also  well  taught,  and  with  a  well-arranged  curriculum  of  studies,  is  the  Collegiate 
School  for  girls  in  Liverpool,  founded  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  exertious  of 
Dr.  Uowson. 
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(«)Inalarge  in  the  character  of  their  respective  popuhitions.  The  first  is  a 
manufacturiBg  manufacturing  town  of  some  40,000  people,  containing,  one  may 
*^^°  suppose,   about  400   girls  of  school   age  (8-16),  above  the  rank  of 

artisans.  The  richest  people — millowners,  bankers,  solicitors,  and 
so  forth — send  their  daughters  to  boarding-schools  at  a  distance, 
some  to  Southport  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  others  to 
London.  I  find  in  the  Directory  tiie  names  of  about  150  persons 
described  as  private  residents  or  professional  men,  but  among  these 
not  more  than  30  who  would  be  likely  to  send  their  children  away. 
Adding  to  these  some  few  of  the  richest  shopkeepers,  and  of 
the  people  connected  with  factories  or  mines,  the  number  of  girls 
who  belong  to  the  town  but  are  educated  elsewhere  may  be  esti- 
mated at  50  or  60. 

There  are  in  the  town  seven  day  schools  for  girls.  That  which  is 
accounted  the  most  genteel  contains  25  scholars,  daughters  mostly 
of  the  better  class  of  shopkeeepers,  with  a  few  of  the  minor  manu- 
facturers and  professional  men.*  Its  charge  is  Ql.  Qs.  per  annum; 
most  of  the  mv\s  learn  music,  very  few  drawini;,  only  two  French. 
The  mistress  seemed  sensible  and  careful,  but  the  performances  of 
her  pupils,  so  far  as  1  could  judge  from  a  few  questions,  were 
indifferent.  A  second — socially  lower — charges  Al.  45.  per  annum, 
and  has  18  daughters  of  tradespeople,  publicans  and  so  forth. 
It  is  kept  by  a  teacher  (of  no  particular  merit)  formerly  in  a 
Privy  Council  school,  who  gets  a  French  lady  to  come  in  and  teach 
French  to  such  pupils  as  desire  it.  Music  and  dancing,  she  tells 
me,  are  considered  indispensable  by  the  parents,  the  arts  of  fancy 
work  and  cutting  out  paper  flowers  are  also  valued.  A  third  has 
28  girls,  including  some  very  yonng  children.  I'he  charges  are 
from  21,  2s.  to  3/.  a  year  (according  to  age).  No  music  nor  French 
is  taught,  only  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
history,  geography,  and  "general  knowledge."  I  examintd  the 
highest  class,  consisting  of  eight  girls  (ages  10  to  14).  They  spelt 
pretty  well,  and  two  or  three  succeeded  in  doing  an  easy  sum  in  the 
addition  of  money.  The  rest  could  not  even  take  it  down  from  dic- 
tation. Most  of  them  were  ignorant  of  arithmetical  notation.  None 
appeared  to  know  anything  of  geography,  or  history,  or  English 
grammar,  not  even  the  parts  of  speech.  The  mistress  was  a  gentle, 
quiet  person  ;  her  school,  she  said,  suflfcred  from  the  competition 
of  the  Privy  Council  schools,  which  took  girls  (of  the  same  class  as 
those  who  come  to  her)  at  2c?.  a  week.  A  fourth  school  (kept  by  a 
master  formerly  in  a  Privy  Council  school)  is  mixed.  I  found  33 
boys  and  5  girls  in  it  (of  the  same  class  socially  as  the  preceding) 
who  were  learning  the  elementary  subjects  with  the  addition  of 
history,  geography,  and  English  grammar.  They  paid  2l.  to  41.  4^s. 
per  annum.  The  master  needed  assistance,  the  children  being  of 
very  different  ages  ;  his  teaching,  however,  was  intelligent  and  ap- 
parently sound  so  far  as  it  went.  There  are  three  other  private  girls' 
schools  in  the  town.  One  of  them  is  very  similar,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  to  the  preceding;  it  contains  12  pupils,  children  of  trades- 
men, of  whom   four  learn   instrumental   music,   two  dancing,  and 

*  These,  the  mistress  told  me,  often  -went  for  a  year  to   a  boarding  school   to 
"  finish." 
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none  French.     Fees  4L  4s.  per  annum.     Another  did  not  answer 
the  questions  of  the  Commission,   and  no  one  in  the  town  seemed 
to    know    much    about  it ;    it    cannot   have   more   than  a    dozen 
scholars,   if  so  many.     A  third  seemed  to  be  suspended  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  owing  to  the  illness  of  a  relative  of  the  teacher;  it  had 
however  returned  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Commission,  and 
from  these  it  appeared  that  there  were  18  scholars  in  attendance,  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  paying  from  1/.  14^.  to  2l.  2s.  per  annum. 
None  were  learnino;  either  French  or  music.  Then  besides  these  there 
is  a  convent  school  charging  4Z.  4s.  a  year,  and  used  of  course  by 
Roman  Catholic  children  only.  I  do  not  know  the  number,  but  it  can  Q^ngj-al 
exceed  scarcely  and  probably  does  not  reach  30.  Reckoning  all  these  conclusions 
together,   I  find  that  there  are  in   the  schools  of  the  town  (other  respecting  the 
than    Government  schools)  not  more  than  140  girls.     Supposing  ^o^^     ^ 
(as  above)  60  to   be  away  at  boarding  schools,  200*  remain  to  be 
accounted  for.      Some  of  these  may  not  be  at  school  at  all;  the  rest, 
I  conclude,   must  be   in   the  Government  schools,    receiving   their 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  country.      How  many  these  may  be 
it  was   of  course  impossible  to  ascertain.      But  anyhow  two  things 
were  clear  :   firstly,  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  number 
of  girls  of  the  middle-class  were  receiving  their  education   in  the 
local   schools   used  by  the  middle  class;    and  secondly,  that  three- 
fourths  of  those   who  were   in  the  local  schools  were  receiving  a 
very  poor,  I  may  almost  say  a  worthless,  education. 

The  other  town  lies  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  popu-  (j,)  in  a 
lation  of  about  6,000.     It  contained  at  the  time  of  my  visit  seven  inoderately 
private  girls'  schools;  of  these  one  was   by  common  consent  the  ^^^  ^°^°*^y 
best  and  most  fashionable.      It  had  some  50  scholars  on  the  books,   . 
43  of  whom  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit ;  about  one-third  the  schools 
were  the   daughters  of  farmers,  the  rest    mostly  of  shopkeepers,  visited. 
The  charge  was  4Z.  45.  per  annum  for  day  scholars.     All    learnt 
history,  geography,  and    English  grammar ;  a  music  master  came 
once  a   week  (to  teach  only  one  pupil,  however),  and  a  dancing 
master    also    once    a    week.      One    of  the  teachers   gave    French 
to    such   girls    as    desired    it.     I    examined   the   "iris   in  most  of 
the    subjects    tauffht.     Their    writinji  was   creditable,  the  mistress 
discouraging  an  angular  hand;  so  was  the    spelling.     Geography 
and  history  were    not  n^ore  than  passable,  the   latter  being  taught 
at   first  from  a  catechism    which    the    pupils  got   by    heart.      At 
my    request    the    schoolmistress    examined    her  class  in    English 
gz'ammar;     it  was   disappointing   to  find   her  questions    mechani- 
cal,   taken  straight  from  the  book,  and   not  turning   upon  points 
of  real  importance.      As  she  was   a    clear    headed    and    energetic 
woman,    one   could    not   think  that   she  would  have   taught   better 

♦  It  is  possible  that  in  taking  the  proportion  of  girls  of  school  ajre  (8-16),  of  the 
middle  class  at  10  to  1,000  of  the  whole  population,  1  may  have  made  an  excessive 
estimate.  Anyone  who  knows  tlie  I^ancashire  towns  knows  that  in  a  population  of 
such  a  character  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  middle  and  what  the  lower 
class,  since  many  persons  who  belong  to  the  middle  class  in  point  of  income  belong  to 
the  so-called  lower  class  in  point  of  social  status  and  personal  ba])its.  Anyhow  1  do 
not  doubt  that  out  of  this  population  of  40,000  there  are  ;i.")0  or  400  girls  of  school  age 
whose  parents  could  well  afford  to  pay  4/.  per  annum  for  the  education  of  each  of 
two  daughters  at  the  same  time. 
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if  anyone  had  ever  told  her  how.  The  somewhat  wooden  cha- 
racter of  the  teachinir,  and  the  obsolete  books  employed  were 
tlie  weak  points  of  the  school,  which  was,  nevertheless,  taken  all 
in  all,  distinctly  above  the  average.  There  was  far  less  languor 
than  one  usually  finds;  there  was  more  attempt  at  thoroughness; 
the  indifferent  character  of  the  result  v.as  due  partly  to  the 
wretched  state  of  preparation  in  which  the  children  came  (many 
being  sent  for  a  year  or  two  only  after  a  neglected  childhood)  and 
to  the  want  of  knowledge  in  the  mistress  of  good  methods  and  good 
text-books. 

The  second  school  charged  the  same  fees,  and  professed  to  be, 
though  it  evidently  was  not,  equal  in  social  rank.  There  were  23 
pupils  on  the  books,  daughters  of  farmers  and  shopkeepers.*  Its 
mistress  was  so  fluttered  and  frightened  by  the  advent  of  an  in- 
spector that  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  examine  the  children  ;  she 
led  me,  however,  into  the  class-room,  vvhich  was  small  and  horribly 
close.  A  gentleman  of  the  town  who  taught  arithmetic  was 
looking  over  the  slates  of  some  of  the  girls  ;  the  rest  of  the  teaching 
seemed  to  be  done  by  the  mistress  herself,  who  was  evidently  not 
very  competent  for  her  work.  At  present,  she  said,  there  was  no 
French  class,  but  a  little  drawing  was  taught:  fanc}'  work  (espe- 
cially embroidery  to  please  the  farmers),  and  the  piano  to  five  or 
six  pupils.  History  was  read  in  Goldsmith,  and  the  Child's  Guide 
to  Knowledge  got  by  rote;  most  girls  went  just  so  far  in  arith- 
metic as  to  get  into  practice;  a  few,  it  seemed,  took  proportion 
also.  They  came,  some  from  National  schools,  and  others  straight 
from  liome  to  learn  their  ABC,  and  left  at  14.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  teaching  must  have  been  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  arithmetic)  almost  woithless. 

A  third  school  confessed  itself  to  be  socially  lowei',  being  used  by 
the  inferior  tradespeople  and  some  of  the  farmers;  40  pupils  were 
on  the  books,  nearly  half  of  them  little  boys.  The  fees  were 
1/.  105.  a  year  for  English,  with  lOs.  extra  for  fancy  work  ;  no 
Trench  was  taught,  nor  drawing,  nor  music.  I  saw  the  school- 
room, vvhich  as  usual  was  small  and  close,  and  examined  four  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils  (ages  8-13)  in  English  grammar  and  I'eading. 
The  poor  children  knew  notliing  at  all.  The  mistress  was  a 
respectable  'elderly  person,  and  the  time  of  iier  pupils  was  not 
altogether  wasted,  for  they  were  knitting  away  pretty  briskly  all  the 
time  I  was  there.  Here  the  Child's  Guide  was  replaced  by  Blair's 
Catechism,  which  {he  girls  got  by  heart. 

The  fourth  school  was  a  little  more  definitely  elementary  in  its 
character,  although  the  children,  of  whom  there  were  20  on  the  books 
(16  present),  were  the  daughters  of  farmers  and  tradespeople,  and 
paid  fees  (1/,  4s.  Of/,  per  annum  for  reading  and  writing — 1/.  165.  Od. 
for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic) considerably  higher  than  those  of 
the  national  school.  English  grammar  was  taught,  but  no  history  or 
geography,  much  less    French    or    music.     They  read    and    spelt 


*  Four  -were  little  boys  preparing  for  the  grammar  school.    Five  of  the  farmers' 
daughters  -n-ere  weekly  boarders. 
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passably,  did  not  know  anytiiing  of  grammar.  The  copy-book  of  a 
girl  of  10  was  shown  me  as  a  specimen  of  a  "  lady's  finishing 
hand ;"  it  was  a  hideous  saw-like  scrawl.  The  mistress,  like  others 
of  her  sisterhood,  complained  of  the  competition  of  the  Privy 
Council  schools,  to  which,  she  said,  many  respectable  people  who 
could  well  have  paid  4Z.  a  year  sent  their  children  at  2d.  a  week  to 
be  taught  at  the  public  expense. 

A  fifth  school  was  lield  in  a  small  room,  or  rather  shed,  opening 
off  a  backyard  approached  by  a  very  narrow  passage  :  26  children 
were  said  to  be  on  the  books;  18  were  present,  three  of  them  little 
boys.  Six  or  eight  were  learning  Lennie's  Grammar,  and  one  had 
got  as  far  in  arithmetic  as  practice.  The  fees  were  8.*?.  or  10s. 
a  year  for  very  young  children,  1/.  4.<f.  for  older  ones;  ll.  12s.  for 
those  most  advanced  scholars  who  get  into  geography  and  English 
grammar.  The  mistress  had  been  a  pupil  teacher  in  a  Govern- 
ment school;  she  was  very  young,  and  had  but  just  opened  this  little 
school.  The  children  were  almost  all  little  things,  reading  words 
of  one  or  two  syllables. 

A  sixth  school  contained  45  girls,  many  of  them  Roman 
Catholics,  who  learnt  reading,  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  work — a 
good  deal  of  the  last-mentioned — from  their  mistress;  and  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  so  forth,  from  her  husband,  who  kept  a  boys' 
school  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  fees  were  from  16^-.  to  '21.  per 
annum,  according  to  the  subjects  taught.  jNIany  of  the  children 
seemed  to  belong  to  parents  above  the  rank  of  labourers ;  the 
school,  however,  was  really  an  elementary  school,  and  a  very  bad 
one  of  its  kind,  both  master  and  mistress  being  palpably  unfit  for 
their  work.* 

The  total  number  of  girls  in  these  six  schools,  excluding 
boarders,  is  about  170,  of  whom  about  three-fourths  were  resident 
in  or  close  to  the  town.  The  daughters  of  the  richest  people  were 
no  doubt  sent  to  boarding  schools,  while  many  of  those  of  the 
poorer  middle  class  resorted  to  the  national  school.  I  visited  it, 
and  was  assured  by  the  teachers  that  the  number  of  children  of 
tradespeople  and  farmers  was  very  small,  but  as  all  the  private 
schools  hatl  declared  that  a  considerable  part  of  their  scholars  (v,-ho 
were  nearly  all  the  children  of  tradespeople  and  farmers)  came  from 
the  national  school,  I  could  not  but  feel  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact- 
ness of  this  statement. 

Of  the    six    private  girls'   schools    described   above,   four    were  Conclusion  as 
virtually  elementary,  and  only  one  had  any  pretensions  to  efticiency.  to  the  state  of 
In  all  but  this  one  a  meagre  education  was  given  by  the  most  incom-  fn  tiiis  town, 
petent  persons   in   the   most  unprofitable  way.     It  was  liie  same  in 
every  one  of  the  minor  Lancashire  towns — I  may  almost  say  of  all 
the  Lancashire  towns — which  I  visited.     Here  and  there  one  found 
a  competent   mistress  and   a  good  school — there  are  one  or  two 


♦  Besides  these  six,  I  heard  of  another  private  girls'  school  in  the  town,  whose  fees 
•were  2d.  a  week,  its  instructions  purely  elementary.  There  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
charity  school,  as  well  as  a  National  school  (inspected). 
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such  in  places  on  the  coast  like  Blackpool  and  Grange,  or  in  towns 
like  Preston  and  Lancaster — but  such  schools  are,  almost  without 
exception,  restricted  by  their  fees  to  the  upper,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  upper  middle,  section  of  the  middle  class.  The  education 
of  girls  of  that  class  is  indeed  far  from  satisfactory.  Custom  requires 
the  children  of  the  merchants  and  professional  men  to  spend  great 
part  of  their  time  upon  accomplishments,  and  does  not  require 
other  things  to  be  learnt  thoroughly.  But  the  education  of  girls 
belonging  to  the  poorer  middle  class  is  incomparably  worse.  The 
daughters  of  the  farmers,  who  are  sent  to  petty  boarding  schools, 
the  daughters  of  the  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  who  resort  to  the  cheap 
day  schools  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  learn  to  read,  to  write 
badly,  to  execute  elaborate  uglinesses  in  thread  or  Berlin  wool. 
That  is  all  that  school  teaches  them,  and  except  for  the  sake  of 
getting  that,  they  might  as  well  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  baby. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  such  inquiries  as  I  was  able  to  make 
into  the  girls'  schools  of  Lancashire,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  obtained  respecting  boys'  schools,  the  chief  defects  in  the 
education  of  women,  as  at  present  conducted,  will  appear  to  be  the 
following : 

1.  The  schools  are  too  numerous  and  too  small.  Such  compe- 
tition as  there  is  among  them  is  a  competition  which  lowers  the 
price  of  education  but  does  not  improve  its  quality.  In  a  school 
with  from  10  to  25  pupils  only  (and  more  than  half  the  total 
number  of  girls'  schools  are  no  bigger)  it  is  impossible  to  let  classes 
be  organized  according  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  impossible  to 
keep  up  spirit  and  momentum,  impossible  to  have  a  sufficiently 
large  staiFof  teachers,  impossible  also,  unless  the  fees  are  heavy,  to 
employ  teachers  of  high  education  and  capacity.  There  are  chil- 
dren of  peculiar  temperaments  whom  a  small  school  suits,  as  there 
are  others  whom  home  education  suits.  But  taken  as  a  whole  the 
small  school  system  is  the  most  wasteful  possible,  and  the  most 
adverse  to  educational  improvement. 

2,  There  is  no  external  stimulus  to  a  school,  and  no  test  of  the 
quality  of  its  teaching.  The  same  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  private  adventure  boys'  schools,  especially  the  cheap  ones,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  low  state.  There  is  nothing  to  dq 
for  them  what  the  universities  do  for  the  greater  grammar  schools, 
and  what  the  various  professional  examinations  to  some  extent 
(though  not  without  drawbacks)  do  for  the  more  expensive  of  the 
private  and  some  of  the  foundation  schools.  In  the  case  of  girls, 
even  that  slight  test  is  wanting  which  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  to 
the  cheaper  boys'  schools  by  the  fitness  of  the  pupils  for  meicantile 
situations. 


3.  The  teaching  of  almost  all  girls'  schools,  both  dear  and  cheap, 
wants  thoroughness.     This  is  due  to  three  causes: 

(a)  The  subjects  which  custom  has  fixed  are  not  subjects  which 
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encourage  and  require  a  thorough  manner  of  treatment.  Of  course  the  teaching; 
any  subject,  even  heraldry  or  worsted-work,  is  learnt  more  profitably  causes  thereof, 
when  it  is  learnt  thoroughly.  But  the  need  of  thoroughness  and 
of  the  constant  exercise  of  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  memory 
is  more  violently  forced  upon  the  teachers'  mind  in  workinfr  at 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  Latin,  than  in  running  through 
manuals  of  history,  geography,  and  general  knowledge.  Unfortu- 
nately arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  Latin  are  the  three  subjects 
most  neglected  in  girls'  schools.  French  and  German  might  in 
some  degree  replace  Latin,  but  French  and  German  are  usually 
committed  to  unscientific  hands,  and  dealt  with  in  a  superficial 
way, 

[b)  Too  many  subjects  are  taught  at  once,  and  each  of  them  is 
taught  intermittently.  A  girl  who  spends  only  an  hour  or  at  most 
two  hours  a  week  upon  any  one  branch  of  study  cannot  in  three  or 
four  years  time  go  very  far  into  it.  But  a  girl  who  spends  that 
time  a  week  upon  each  of  some  two  dozen  subjects,  all  running 
through  and  crossing  one  another,  cannot  know  even  the  elements 
of  any  one  soundly.     Half  would  be  far  more  than  the  whole. 

(c)  The  teaching  wants  a  practical  aim.      It  is  for  show  and  not  The  teaching 
for  use,  for  seeming  and  not  for  being.      It  is  given    "  that  the  girl  objectless, 
mny  be  able  to   talk  about   things   in   society,"   "  that  people  may 

"  know  that  we  have  done  our  duty  by  Georgiana  in  sending  her  to 
"  such  an  expensive  school  as  Miss  B.'s,"  and  so  forth. 

4.  Early  education   is  very  generally  neglected.     I  do  not  know  Neglect  in 
whether  girls  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  upper  middle  class  are  '^""'^"ood. 
worse  off"  in  this  respect  than  boys  of  the  same  class,  but  those  of  the 
poorer   middle   class  certainly  are.     Where  the  brother  is  sent  at 

eight  years  of  age  to  the  Government  school,  or  to  the  cheap  private 
school,  the  sister  is  kept  at  home  until  ten  to  help  in  the  house,  and 
because  her  schooling  is  really  of  no  consequence.  The  years  before 
ten  are,  as  respects  the  education  of  the  great  majority  of  girls, 
merely  so  much  lost  time. 

5.  There  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  competent   teachers.     As  Want  of  highly 
everyone  knows,  it  is  not  because  they  are  qualified  for  it  that  ladies  teachers, 
become   schoolmistresses   or    governesses,    but    because    they   have 

no  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Very  few  of  those 
engaged  in  teaching  have  had  an  education  better  than  tlie 
ordinary  one  received  by  other  persons  of  their  own  rank 
in  life,  which  is  poor  enough  ;  scarcely  any  have  had  special 
training  for  the  work  of  instruction,  or  the  still  more  impor- 
tant work  of  guiding  their  pupils'  minds.  Natural  capacity 
sometimes  supplies  the  lack  of  systematic  preparation,  and  thus 
there  are  a  number  of  able  and  intelligent  teachers  in  the  more 
expensive  girls'  schools  of  the  country.  Their  success,  however,  has 
so    very    little   to    do   with   their    real    merits  that   there   is   small 
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encouraf^ement  for  persons  of  talent  to  enter  this  proffssion,  or  for 
aspirants  to  prepare  theinseives  thoroughly  for  its  duties.  And  in 
the  cheaper  schools  the  efficient  tenchers  are  very  few  indeed. 

Respecting  the  remedies  from  l!ie  application  of  which  an 
improvement  in  the  education  of  girls  may  be  hoped  for,  I  need 
say  the  less,  because  most  of  them  are  naturally  suggested  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  existing  evils.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
three  which  seem  to  be  both  tiie  most  necessary  and  the  most 
comprehensive. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  establishment  of  schools  for  girls  under 
public  authority  and  supervision.  As  women  form  one-half  of 
the  community,  not  the  less  important  half,  when  we  consider 
how  much  depends  upon  mothers,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  why  the  State  or  the  action  of  local  bodies  should  not  do  for 
them  whatever  it  is  desirable  to  have  done  for  boys.  If  it  is  proper 
to  have  in  every  town  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  a  found:i- 
tion  school  for  boys,  endowed  or  unendowed,  the  goodness  of  whose 
buildings,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  whose 
teachers  are  guaranteed  by  the  public,  why  should  not  the 
same  advantages  be  offei'ed  to  girls?  The  defects  of  the  private 
adventure  schools — defects  which  seem  likely,  while  England 
continues  what  it  is,  to  make  it  impossible  to  trust  education  to 
them — are  at  least  as  serious  in  girls'  as  in  boys'  schools.  Whether 
the  existing  endowments,  some  of  which  were  designed  for,  and 
others  of  which  were  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  used  by  girls, 
should  be  appropriated  to  support  grammar  schools  for  them  side 
by  sitle  with  those  which  exist  for  boys,  is  a  further  question  into 
which  I  need  not  enter.  But  it  would  be  at  all  events  most 
desirable  to  provide  in  every  town  large  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
a  grammar  school  a  day  school  for  girls  under  public  management, 
where  a  plain,  sound  education  should  be  offered  at  the  lowest  prices 
(from  5/.  per  annum  upwards)  compatible  with  the  provision  of  good 
salaiies  for  teachers,  and  which  should  be  regularly  examined  by 
competent  persons  thereto  appointed.  The  objection  commonly 
made  to  this  scheme,  which  I  found,  however,  earnestly  advocated 
by  many  persons  of  weight,  is  that  it  would  injure  the  retiring 
grace  and  modesty  of  a  girl's  character.  If  it  did  so  die  fault 
would  belong  not  to  the  institution  but  to  its  teachers  and  managers, 
for  there  are  examples  both  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  show  that 
it  need  not  do  so.  The  pettiness  and  gossip  of  the  small  private 
school,  the  more  serious  evils  which  are  said  to  prevail  in  so  many 
boarding  schools,  where  a  girl  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  companions, 
are  far  more  hurtful  than  such  little  measure  of  freedom  as  is  im- 
plied in  resorting  to  a  public  day  school.  This  fear  of  publicity, 
however,  and  passion  for  selectness,  even  if  they  deterred  a  portion 
of  the  upper  middle  class  from  using  schools  under  public  manage- 
ment, would  not  operate  upon  the  poorer  sections  of  it,  upon  that 
vast  mass  of  shopkeepers,  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  highly  paid 
mechanics  whose  daughters  are  now  so  wretchedly  ill-educated.   To 
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them  at  least  tlie  establishment  of  such  schools  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  boon,  and  would  before  long  be  felt  to  be  such. 

2.  Considerable  changes  ought  to   be  made  in   the  course  of  in-  Changes  in  the 

struction  now  received  bv  jjirls  of  all   classes.     It  v/ould  be  proper  p^^J^^ts  of 
''  .^,  .  .  ,  .  .     ^     ^       instruction. 

to  lay  more  stress  upon  arithmetic,  to  mtroduce  mathematics  every- 
where, and  Latin  where  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  girl's  being  able 
to  spend  four  hours  a  week  upon  it  for  three  years.  And,  as  in 
boys'  scliools,  provision  shoulci  bo  made  for  the  teaching  of  natural 
history,  and  of  the  elements  of  some  branch  of  natural  science. 
There  are,  moreover,  three  subjects  for  which  it  seems  difficult  to 
find  room  in  the  curriculum  of  instruction  for  Lancashire  boys 
who  leave  school  at  15  or  16  years  of  age,  but  which  might  [)e 
attempted  in  those  ladies'  schools  where  the  pupils  remain  till  18. 
These  are  English  literature,  the  elements  of  logic,  and  the  elements 
of  political  economy.  Of  these  the  first  is  particularly  necessary 
for  girls,  because,  getting  little  or  no  education  from  profes- 
sional or  public  life,  they  are  affected  far  more  ihan  young  men 
are  by  the  books  they  read.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  form  their  taste,  to  show  them  the  books  that  are  best 
worth  reading,  to  give  them  some  notion  of  the  canons  whereby 
literary  productions  should  be  tried,  and  in  fine  to  make  it  their 
habit  and  their  pleasure  to  exercise  their  minds  upon  what  they 
read,  whether  it  be  a  history,  or  a  poem,  or  a  novel.  The  value  of 
logic  and  political  economy  for  ladies  is  too  obvious  to  be  dilated 
on  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  tiiat  it  is  not  at  present  easy  to 
find  persons  competent  to  handle  these  subjects  to  advantage,  per- 
sons who  can  make  their  teaching  elementary  without  making  it 
superficial. 

'Ihose  changes  which  are  needed  in  methods  of  teachiuij — the 
banishment,  for  instance,  of  Mangnall  and  all  the  noxious  brood  of 
catechisms — would  come  with  the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
and  the  entrance  as  well  into  them  as  into  private  schools  of 
better  educated  teachers.  The  thing  most  needed  is  to  get  rid  of 
that  singular  theory  of  girls'  education  by  which  parents  are  at 
present  governed — to  make  them  believe  that  a  girl  has  an  intellect 
just  as  much  as  a  boy,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  used  and  improved,  ' 
and  that  it  is  not  to  refinement  and  modesty  that  a  cultivated 
intelligence  is  opposed,  but  to  vapidity  and  languor  and  vulgarity 
of  mind,  to  the  love  of  gossip  and  the  love  of  dress. 

3.  Institutions  are  wanted  which  should  give  to  women  the  same  The  provision 
opportunity   of  obtaining    the    higher    education    which    the    uni- f"^,^^"*^"  °^ '' 
versities  give  to  boys.      At  present  if  a  girl  learns  anything  more  ^j^^j  tjiau 
than  what  school  teaches  her — how  little  that  is   I   need  not  repeat  schools  give 
— slie  learns  it  by  herself  from   books,  untler  the   disadvantages  of  ^^^""■ 
having  no  one  to  guide    her    study,   no  means  of  testing  her  pro- 
gress, no   goal   or  external    reward  to  look  forward  to ;    above  all, 

no  oral  teaching  either  to  convey  knowledge  to  her,  or  to  excite  that 
intellecuial  ardour  which  is  so  much  more  precious  than  any  quantity 
of  knowledge — more  precious,  as  Lessing  says,  than   the  passive 
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possession  of  truth  itself.  Hence  almost  all  women  have  to  remain 
content  with  what  school  has  taught  them,  picking  up  more  or  less 
from  books  according  to  their  acuteness,  but  without  the  means  of  fol- 
lowing out  any  study  systematically,  since  they  have  not  been  so  much 
as  tano-ht  how  to  study.  Without  stopping  to  show  in  how  many 
ways  the  want  of  this  higher  or  university  education  injures  themore 
elementary  or  school  education,  lowering  the  tone  of  the  latter,  open- 
ino-  up  to  the  more  studious  and  eager  scholars  no  prospect  of  a 
wider  field  of  knowledge  into  which  they  may  hereafter  be  led  by 
eminent  teachers  (such  as  those  who  adorn  the  universities),  I  am 
content  to  remark  upon  the  most  direct  and  obvious  evil  of  which 
it  is  the  cause.  This  is  the  low  standard  of  education  and  of 
knowledge  about  education  among  schoolmistresses  and  governesses. 
One  cannot  speak  without  admiration  of  the  ability  of  many,  of 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  great  majority  among  the  ladies  who 
are  at  the  head  of  girls'  schools  in  Lancashire;  but  this  makes  it 
all  the  more  a  matter  for  regret  that  they  should  not  have  had  the 
means  which  a  systematic  university  course  affords  of  gaining  a 
thorough  and  scientific  knowledge  of  large  subjects,*  and  that  the 
assistant  teachers,  to  whom  they  must  always  have  to  entrust  a  large 
part  of  school  work,  should  so  often  be  deficient  in  knowledge,  in 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  their  duties,  in  mental 
cultivation  and  literary  interests.  In  what  manner,  or  by  what 
institutions,  the  higher  education  should  be  provided  for  girls 
is  a  question  on  which  even  those  who  most  desire  it  to  be  provided 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds.  Some  are  anxious  to 
see  ladies'  colleges,  similar  to  those  which  already  exist  in  London, 
founded  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  at  least,  if  not  also  in 
some  of  the  towns  of  the  second  rank.f  Several  ladies,  for 
whose  energy  and  public  spirit  no  praise  can  be  too  high,  have, 
as  I  understand,  already  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery  in 
each  of  these  towns,  as  well  as  in  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  of  courses  of 
lectures  by  men  of  eminence,  to  be  attended  by  the  more  advanced 
pupils  of  those  schools  which  join  the  movement,  as  well  as  by 
other  ladies  who  may  be  willing  to  support  it.  And  there  are  even 
some  who  hope  to  establish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  university  for  girls,  which  may  serve 
as  well  the  north  as  the  south  of  England.  The  supporters  of 
these  projects  are  not  as  yet  numerous,  but  they  are  zealous,  they 
are  active,  they  are  by  no  means  visionary,  and  they  have  already 
effected  things  which  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  and  a  pledge  of 
ultimate  success.      Whatever  be  the  means,  the    importance  of  the 

*  The  most  serious  defect,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  absence  of  any  knowledge 
of  science,  whether  mathematical  or  physical,  and  of  that  sort  of  insight  into  language 
and  literary  history  which  it  is  hard  to  possess  without  some  tincture  of  classical 
studies. 

f  An  attempt  to  establish  such  an  institution  was  made  in  Manchester  about  two 
years  before  my  visit,  but  without  success.  Some  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  different  sects  ;  many  people  living  far  out  in  the  suburbs  thought  that 
they  would  not  gain  much  from  a  college  in  the  city;  and  there  were  other  obstacles 
of  a  personal  nature  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 
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object  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is  from  the  advent  of  more 
highly  educated  teachers  that  the  first  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  is  to  be  hoped  for;  and  such  teachers  cannot  be  had 
until  places  are  provided  where  they  may  obtain  a  training  lono-er, 
more  thorough,  and  more  stlmuhiting  than  is  at  present  within  tlieir 
reach. 

One  thing  struck  me  more  forcibly  the  longer  I  remained  In 
Lancashire,  and  that  ■was  the  great  importance  in  framing  any 
scheme  of  educational  reform,  of  making  it,  in  the  widest  sense, 
comprehensive.  As  such  a  scheme,  if  it  is  to  deal  successfully  Avlth 
the  higher  schools,  must  constantly  regard  the  circumstances  and 
prospects  of  the  lower  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  univer- 
sities on  the  other,  so  in  making  a  provision  for  boys,  it  ought  not 
to  forget  to  provide  also  for  girls.  It  is  not  more  for  the  sake  of 
girls  than  for  that  of  boys  that  this  is  to  be  desired.  For  even  as 
respects  boys'  schools,  whatever  the  other  causes  to  which  their 
defects  are  due — the  want  of  local  organization,  the  maintenance  of 
obsolete  methods,  the  incompetence  of  teachers — the  chief  cause  of 
every  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the  indifference  of  the  vast  majority 
of  parents,  especially  of  the  commercial  class,  to  any  education 
whose  direct  pecuniary  value  they  do  not  see.  Such  indifference  is 
itself  the  result  of  a  dull  and  material  view"  of  life,  of  an  absence  of 
interest  in  literature  and  science,  in  social  and  political  questions. 
This  is  an  evil  which  improvements  In  female  education  could  not  but 
do  much  to  correct.  In  a  mercantile  community  like  that  of  Lan- 
cashire, men  are  sent  so  early  In  life  to  business,  and  are  absorbed  so 
constantly  by  it,  that  they  have  little  or  no  time  for  reading  or 
thought,  and  can  seldom  pursue,  even  if  they  have  learnt  to  care 
for,  any  line  of  scientific,  or  literary,  or  historical  study.  Only 
the  women  have  leisure.  So  far,  therefore,  from  accpilesclng  in  the 
mental  inferiority  of  women  as  the  normal  state  of  things,  it  is 
really  by  the  female  part  of  such  a  community  that  one  might 
expect  to  see  its  mental  tone  maintained ;  it  is  there  that 
one  would  look  to  find  a  keener  relish  for  literature  or  art,  a  livelier 
intellectual  activity,  a  more  perfect  intellectual  refinement.  To 
the  want  of  such  intellectual  interests,  and  to  the  dulness  of  mind 
which  sjirlngs  from  that  want,  the  present  defects  In  our  education 
are  mainly  due  ;  as  It  is  this  very  want,  this  dulness,  which  a  better 
education  is  needed  to  cure  and  remove.  In  other  words,  the 
improvement  of  English  schools  means  nothing  less  than  the 
elevation  of  the  English  commercial  class  to  a  higher  level  of 
knowledge,  taste,  and  culture,  than  that  at  which  they  now  stand. 
In  a])proachIng  so  great  a  task  as  this  may  well  be  tliought,  there 
is  surely  no  agency  from  which  more  may  be  hoped  than  the 
influence  of  cultivated  women  — women  who  have  received  from 
their  education  a  sounder  knowledge  than  education  now  gives 
tlieni,  powers  of  mind  more  thorou^ihly  trained,  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  duties  which  the  welfare  of  society  requires  them  to 
discharge. 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowle(lp;e  through  you,  since  I  can 
acknowledge  in  no  other  way,  the  friendliness  and  hos])itality  with 
which  I  was  received  in  Lancashire.  So  far  from  exciting  mistrust, 
your  commission  procured  for  me  from  almost  all  the  persons  with 
whom  I  was  brought  in  contact  a  frank  and  cordial  welcome, 
while  from  many  I  experienced  an  amount  of  personal  kindness, 
sympathy,  and  aid  in  my  work  for  which  it  would  be  ungrateful 
not  to  render  my  sincerest  thanks.  AVith  this  acknowdedgment; 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  topics  with 
which  I  have  had  to  deal  in  this  report  may  be  regarded  by  you  as 
furnishing  some  apology  for  its  incompleteness  and  its  other 
defects, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Bryce. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Some  Remarks  ox  Chakities. 

Having  had  no  authority  from  you  to  enquire  into  any  charities  except  those 
devoted  to  the  support  of  grammar  schools,  I  am  unable  to  make  any  formal 
report  upon  the  condition  of  other  charities,  or  upon  tlie  desirability  of  apply- 
ing to  educational  purposes  any  charitable  fund  nou-  not  so  applied.  I  en- 
deavoured, however,  to  pick  up  as  much  information  as  possible  respecting 
charities,  and  in  travelling  up  and  down  Lancashire  and  the  west  midland 
counties  heard  a  good  many  facts  stated  and  opinions  expressed,  the  substance 
of  which  it  may  be  well  to  lay  briefly  before  you. 

The  charities  most  commonly  met  with  are  of  five  kinds  ;  (1 )  doles  of  money, 
(2)  doles  in  kind  [e.g.  gifts  of  bread  or  clothes),  (3)  almshouses,  (4)  apprentice 
premiums,  (5)  charity  schools. 

1.  Doles  of  money. — Although  a  good  many  charities  founded  for  this  purpose 
have  been  of  late  years  transferred  to  some  more  useful  one,  a  great  many  still 
remain  in  every  part  of  the  country.  They  are  usually  gifts  of  from  Is.  to  os., 
distributed  by  the  clergyman  and  the  churchwardens  to  all  who  choose  to  apply 
for  them  on  some  specified  day.  I  can  scarcely  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which  any  one  who  was  asked  what  was  his  experience  of  their  working  did  not 
answer  that  they  demorahzed  those  who  received  them,  were  a  vexation  to  those 
who  distributed  them,  and  created  more  want  than  they  relie^'ed.  The  clergy 
in  j)articular  often  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  their  feeling  that  money  so 
ajjplied  was  worse  than  wasted,  and  their  wish  that  power  could  be  obtained  to 
apply  it  in  some  other  way,  if  possible  in  education.*  If  the  monej',  they 
said,  were  absolutely  at  our  discretion,  or  at  least  of  whoever  gives  it  away, 
it  might  be  made  to  reach  the  right  persons  at  the  right  time.  At  present  it  is 
given  on  a  fixed  day  and  given  in  such  small  sums  as  to  be  of  no  real  use  to 
the  recipient.  The  I'ccipient  is  frequently  undeserving,  and  since  he  looks  on 
it  as  his  right,  he  has  no  motive  to  show  himself  worthy  of  it  by  trying  to  help 
himself.  And  in  the  Lancashire  towns,  where  work  can  almost  always  be  had 
by  any  healthy  man  or  boy,  there  is,  as  one  of  my  informants  remarked,  less 
need  of  such  money  gifts  than  anywhere  else. 

Of  the  many  cases  in  which  1  heard  doles  of  money  coadcnuied  I  may 
mention  two.  In  Worcester  an  immense  simi  of  money  is  annually  spent  in 
charities,  some  of  which  are  said,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  to  be  applied  to 
political  purposes.  The  particular  charity  of  which  I  speak  is  applied  honestly 
enough,  but  most  absurdly;  some  .'JOO/.  a  j-ear  or  more  (I  could  not  ascertain 
the  exact  amountj  is  distributed  in  sums  of  '2s.,  the  trustees  giving  tickets  to 
those  who  solicit  them,  which  entitle  the  bearer  to  have  the  '2s.  paid  biin. 
As  my  informant  remarked,  the  time  consumed  by  an  apj^licant  in  finding  a 
trustee,  begging  the  ticket  from  him,  and  going  to  the  place  of  distribution  at 
the  day  and  time  fixed  would  have  enabletl  him  to  earn  '2s.  in  an  honest  way. 
The  demand  for  tickets,  however,  is  always  great,  and  the  results  are  what 
might  have  been  expected.  On  one  occasion  some  man  of  forethought  among 
the  distributors  sent  to  London  and  had  down  a  great  number  of  florins, 
whicli  were  duly  given  away  to  the  ticket  holders.  Next  day  he  sent  round 
to  the  public-houses,  v/here  the  influx  of  florins  had  been  immense,  and  got 
them  in  again  to  serve  for  next  j'car. 

In  Bewdley,  a  small  town  on  the  Severn,  in  North  Worcestershire,  there  is  a 
charity  called  the  Mill  Meadow  Charity,  whose  income,  amounting  to  about 


*  They  are  well  aware  tliat  a  certain  amount  of  local  oppcsition  uiight  usually  1  e  expected. 
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100?.  a  year  nett,  is  given  away  in  sums  varying  from  2s.  to  8s.  9d.,  according 
so  the  size  of  tlie  applicant's  family.  The  town  contains  3158  (census  of  1861) 
people,  and  on  the  last  occasion  1,.S00  applicants  appeared,  among  them  many 
persons  of  substance.  All  the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school,  from  whom 
I  heard  this,  agreed  that  the  charity  did  nothing  but  mischief. 

2.  Doles  in  kind. — Of  these  one  of  the  commonest  is  a  distribution  of  bread 
at  the  church  door.  It  is  universally  held  to  be  not  merely  useless,  but  dele- 
terious It  relieves  the  most  impudent,  not  the  most  necessitous,  and  is  a 
frequent  source  of  annoyance  to  the  clergyman,  who  sees  at  the  church  porch 
on  Sunday  morning  a  noisy  crowd,  some  of  whom  do  not  enter  church,  while 
others  enter  from  no  laudable  motive.  Gifts  of  coals,  of  blue  cloaks  to  the  old 
women  of  the  parish  (a  frequent  form),  of  blankets,  and  so  forth,  are  less  objec- 
tionable, but  even  these  articles,  according  to  report,  are  frequently  pawned  ; 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  good  done  by  such  gifts  is  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  spent  on  them. 

3.  Almshouses. — Respecting  the  utility  of  this  form  of  charity  there  is  more 
difference  of  opinion.  I  found  some  people  maintaining  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  such  a  provision  for  decayed  tradespeople,  while  others  condemned 
the  thing  as  weakening  a  man's  self-reliance,  and  as  relieving  his  children  of 
what  was  their  clear  duty.  Every  one  agreed  that  to  be  useful — to  be  even 
harmless — almshouses  must  be  managed  with  the  greatest  care  and  upright- 
ness, and  it  is  confessed  that  in  most  cases  they  are  not  so  managed.  Some- 
times they  are  used  for  electioneering  purposes.*  More  frequently  they  are 
made  mere  pieces  of  patronage,  and  old  servants  or  other  dependents  are  put 
in  by  people  who  would  otherwise  be  expected  to  pension  them  off  or  contribute 
in  some  way  to  their  support.  Thus  this  charity,  like  so  many  others,  becomes 
a  charity  not  to  the  poor  but  to  the  rich.  In  some  places,  at  Beaumaris,  for 
example,  I  found  what  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  almshouses  and  applying  the  funds  to  education. 

4.  Apprentice  Premiums. — What  the  value  of  this  kind  of  charity  may  be, 
or  may  formerly  have  been,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enquire,  for  it  seems  to  be 
now  almost  obsolete.  In  almost  every  part  of  Lancashire,  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  west  midland  counties  and  of  Wales,  there  are  no  longer  boys  who 
apply  for  the  benefit  of  these  charities,  or  if  any  do  apply,  it  is  merely  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  premium,  since  masters  are  found  sufficiently  willing  to 
take  them  \vithout  one.  Sometimes  a  boy  is  bound  to  his  father  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  10/.  or  12/.  Hence  the  funds  are  accumulating,  and  in  some 
cases  large  surps  of  money  are  lying  idle  in  the  bank,  there  being  no  power 
vested  in  the  trustees  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  way  than  for  that  which 
the  founder  specified.  This  is  the  case  (among  other  places)  in  Rochdale,  Bury, 
Whalley,  Bispham  (near  Croston),  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  and  in  a  good  many 
places  in  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  and  Monmouth.  A  strong  desire  to  have 
power  to  apply  these  funds  to  education  was  expressed  to  me  by  their  trustees 
on  many  occasions. 

5.  Charity  Schools.— By  this  name  I  mean  to  denote  schools  in  which 
childi-en  are  not  only  taught  but  also  clothed,  or  (as  happens  oftener)  both 
clothed  and  boarded.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  almshouses,  the  degree  of 
diligence  and  public  spirit  wherewith  the  charity  is  administered  makes  a 
vast  difference  to  its  practical  result.  But  even  where  such  schools  are  best 
administered,  it  is  obvious,  and  is  indeed  often  confessed  by  the  governors 
themselves,  that  the  same  amount  of  money  would,  do  far  more  good  if  it  were 
applied  to  education  alone,  and  not  also  for  food  and  clothing.  The  reasons 
which  I  heard  advanced  in  support  of  this  view,  and  against  the  charity  school 
system  as  a  whole,  were  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Often  the  patronage  is  abused,  still  oftener  it  is  exercised  without 
discrimination.  Boys  are  constantly  nominated,  not  because  they  are  clever 
and  diligent,  not  even  because  their  parents  are  indigent,  but  because  they  are 
the  sons  of  some  old  servant,  or  dependent,  or  poHtical  supporter,  whom  the 
patron  wishes  to  provide  for  or  reward. f 


*  Such  cases  were  mentioned  to  me,  but  in  a  way  which  does  not  permit  me  to  name  thern. 
I  A  case  was   mentidned  to   me  in  whicli  a  charity  school  is  managed  for  electioneering 
purposes. 
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{$.)  The  father  of  a  charity  hoy  is  usually  quite  as  well  ahle  as  his  neighbours 
to  pay  for  his  son's  food  and  dress,  andthe  only  difference  which  the  getting  the 
child'off  his  hands  makes  is  to  give  him  more  money  to  spend  upon  his  beer.  Or 
in  other  words,  the  boon  of  an  education  gratis,  or  of  an  education  better  than 
the  father  would  or  could  have  afforded  to  pay  for,  is  a  suiBciently  large  one  to 
bestow  on  any  man  or  boy  who  has  not  done  something  special  to  deserve  it. 

(7.)  The  education  given  in  charity  schools  is  seldom  good  of  its  kind.  The 
teachers  are  apt  to  be  feeble  and  inactive,  being  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  and 
having  no  motive  for  exertion.     The  boys  are  almost  invariably  spiritless. 

(5.)  The  benefit  of  the  charity  reaches  but  a  very  small  number  compared 
with  that  which  it  might  reach  if  applied  to  education  only,  and  not  also  to 
food  and  clothing.  1  verything  is  done  for  a  few,  and  nothing  for  a  much 
larger  number,  whose  claims,  so  far  as  anyone  has  claims,  are  quite  as  great. 
Thus  Cheetham's  Hospital  in  Manchester,  mth  a  revenue  of  3,000/.  ]ier  anniun, 
educates  about  100  children;  Henshaw's  Blue  School  at  Oldham,  with 
2,300/.  per  annum,  educates,  on  an  average,  100 ;  the  Blue  School  at  War- 
rington, with  1,000/.  per  annum,  educates  40;  Old  Swinford  Hospital  (in 
Worcestershire)  with  3,.500/.  per  annum,  educates  120.  Now,  supposing  the 
I)rime  cost  of  a  sound  commercial  education  in  a  school  which  is  self  sup- 
])orcing,  but  has  its  buildings  rent  fre^,  to  be  51.  per  annum  (in  many  schools 
it  is  only  4/.),  Cheetham's  Hospital,  if  it  spent  nothing  in  feeding,  lodging, 
and  clothing,  would  be  able  to  educate  gratis  500  boys,  the  Oldham  school 
400,  the  Warrington  school  IGO,*  and  Old  Stanford  Hospital  600.  And 
supposing,  what  it  is  probably  quite  fair  to  suppose,  that  the  parents  of  the 
boys  in  these  schools  could  almost  all  afford  to  pay  '21.  a  year  for  their 
children's  education,  so  that  3/.  on  each  boy  would  represent  the  difference 
between  the  quality  of  the  elementary  education  which  the  parent  could  or 
would  pay  for,  and  the  superior  education  which  the  endowment  would  enable 
us  to  offer  at  the  reduced  jirice  of  21.,  instead  of  the  market  price  of  5/.,  then 
Cheetham's  Hospital,  cliarging  a  fee  of  21.,  would  be  able  to  give  a  superior  edu- 
cation to  (say)  830  children ;  the  Oldham  school  to  730;  the  Warrington 
School  to  2/0;  and  Old  Swinford  Hospital  to  1,000. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  these  "  blue  schools,"  as  they  are  called,  scattered 
over  the  counties  which  I  visited,  and  in  every  or  almost  every  case  there 
seemed  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  to  abolish  the 
boarding  and  clothing  system,  and  spend  the  money  on  teaching  only.  In 
Lancashire,  for  instance,  we  have  the  very  wealthy  foundation  at  Oldham 
(mentioned  above),  providing  food  and  dress  for  100  boys,  some  of  whom, 
according  to  what  I  was  told,  belong  to  the  middle  rather  than  to  the  lower 
class,  while  there  is  no  ])ublic  provision  whatever  for  superior  educa- 
tion in  the  town,  the  so-called  grammar  school  being  worse  than  any  hedge 
school  in  the  country.  I  believe  it  to  be  well  managed,  but  how  much 
more  good  it  might  do  if  applied  to  imjjrove  education  in  this  rough  town  of 
80,000  j)eople.  In  Worcestershire,  again,  the  hospital  at  Old  Swinfrrd,  (the 
parish  in  whi  h  Stourbridge  town  stands)  clothes  and  bc^a'-ds  boys  from  certain 
parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  number  of  120.  If  applied  in  the 
manner  in  which  th»  Dick  Bequest,  in  Scotland,  is  applied, f  to  improve  ele- 
mentary education  throughout  the  country — row  in  a  deplorably  low  state — 
the  benefit  to  the  labouring  class  would  be  incomparably  greater.  The  case  of 
the  Charity  School,  at  Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire  is  similar.  Like  that  at 
Old  Swinford,  it  is  said  to  be  managed  with  care  and  probity.  It  spends  a  gross 
income  of  about  1,100/.  in  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  one  village 
free  of  all  charge,  finding  books  for  them,  clothing  (iO,  ajjprenticing  some; 
while  in  all  the  county  there  are  l)ut  thri;e  grammar  schools  (one  of  them  now 
an  elementary  school),  and  elementary  education  is  in  most  places  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  ebb.  If  this  1,100/.  were  united  with  some  other  useless  charities,  such 
as  the  almshouse  and  dole  charity  in  Usk  and  some  of  the  charities  in  Aber- 
gavenny and  Monmouth  town,  it  might  do  more  than  any  one  who  has  not 
read  the  Dick  Bequest  reports  will  readily  believe  to  elevate  the  parish  schools 
of  Monmouthshire  at  large. 

*  In  calculating  these  numbers,  I  have  made  considerable  deductions  from  11  e  gross  income 
of  each  of  these  charities,  not  beinpr  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  net  income, 
t  See  General  Report,  chap,  vi.,  "  Eiluculion  in  the  Rural  Districts." 
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The  general  conclusion  to  which  all  that  I  heard  an  d  saw  seemed  to  point 
was  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  searchinjr  inquiry  made  into  the  state 
and  workinjT  of  these  various  charities,  and  that  the  jn-oljable  result  of  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  to  show  that  many  of  them  mijrht  with  advantage  be  diverted 
from  their  present  purj)oses  and  applied  to  improve  the  education  of  the  ])Oor. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Letter  from  the  Principal  of   Owens  College,   Manchester, 

RESPECTING  IHE  PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THAT  InSTITLTION. 

Sir,  Owens  College,  Manchester,  29th  April  1867. 

In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  in  Aiigust  1865,  I  pointed  out  what  seemed  tome  to  be  the  capital 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  higher  education  in  Manchester,  the  early  age  at 
which  youths  are  here  withdrawn  from  school  to  business.  At  the  same  time  I 
stated  my  belief  that  an  opinion  was  slowly  gaining  ground  that  a  practice 
injurious  to  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  still  more  hurtful  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  institutions  as  Owens  College,  was  not  even  advantageous  from 
the  business  point  of  view. 

The  conviction  which  I  then  expressed  is  so  forcibly  confirmed  by  what 
passed  at  a  meeting  held  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  town-hall  of  this  city,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  it,  and  of  at  the  same  time  render- 
ing more  complete  the  account  which,  on  your  invitation,  I  have  furnished  of 
the  actual  condition  of  Owens  College. 

The  trustees,  having  no  pov/er  to  employ  any  part  of  Mr.  Owens'  bequest  in 
the  purchase  or  erection  of  buildings,  hired  a  large  house,  which  v/as  converted 
to  the  uses  of  a  college  v/ith  as  much  success  as  the  case  admitted  of.  This 
house  was  afterwards  purchased  and  presented  to  the  trustees  by  one  of  their 
number,  and  an  excellent  lal)oratory  was  built.  Though  not  ill  adapted  to  our 
wants  in  the  early  years  of  our  foundation,  the  main  building  was  defective, 
both  within  and  without,  in  many  all  but  indispensable  appliances  of  a  college; 
and  the  time  was  always  contemplated  when  the  growth  of  our  numbers  would 
warrant  us  in  an  ap])eal  to  the  pul^lic  of  Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
for  funds  wherewith  to  erect  college  buildings  of  sufficient  extent  and  appropriate 
character. 

Accordingly,  in  February  of  tliis  year  a  meeting  \vas  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Manchester.  We  were  able  to  show  that 
for  five  years  past  the  number  of  ordinai'y  students  (that  is,  of  students  in  the 
day  classes)  had  averaged  115  ;  that  the  number  of  evening  students  during 
the  same  period  had  averaged  294  ;  and  that  in  the  day  classes  the  proportion 
had  been  steadily  growing  of  those  who  were  bond  fide  students,  not  members 
of  an  occasional  class,  but  persons  passing  through  a  systematic  course  of 
study.  We  stated  that  not  onlj''  had  we  almost  reached  the  highest  jioint  of 
prosperity  possible  in  our  actual  buildings,  but  that  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
■we  were  doing  was  seriously  im.paired  by  the  inadequate  character  of  the 
appliances  we  possessed.  We  further  strengthened  om*  appeal  by  stating  our 
belief,  or  at  least  our  hope,  that  the  prejudice  was  slowly  giving  way  which  had 
prevailed  so  widely  against  supplementing  the  school  bj^  the  college  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  to  be  men  of  business.  We  concluded  by  laying  before  the 
meeting  an  outline  of  a  plan  which  we  had  prejiared  for  erecting  appropriate 
college  buildings,  and  for  adding  very  considerablj''  to  our  scheme  of  studies, 
more  especially  in  the  direction  of  applied  and  experimental  science. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  not  only  was  our  appeal  generously  recog- 
nised and  enforced  by  the  several  speakers,  but  in  particular  the  justice  of  our 
anticipation  was  confirmed  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  the  feeling 
would  have  died  out  that  an  academical  training  unfitted  men  for  business,  or 
that  to  make  a  good  banker,  or  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  business  training  should  begin  at  14  years  of  age.  The  contrary  of 
these  opinions  was  emphatically  maintained  by  gentlemen  singularly  qualified 
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to  represent  the  experience,  and  the  enlightened  opinion,  of  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

In  conchision  the  scheme  offered  by  us  was  in  its  main  features  cordially 
approved  and  taken  up,  and  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  raise  a  sum  which  should  not  be  less  than  100,()00Z.  and  should,  if 
jjossible,  amount  to  15(),0!M)/.  Subscriptions  were  announced  at  the  meeting 
amounting  to  24,000/. ;  notwithstanding  the  unusual  depression  of  our  trade, 
and  though  no  general  canvass  has  yet  been  begun,  the  fund  already  approaches 
40,000/.,  and  there  is  good  I'eason  to  hope  that  our  plan  will  be  accomplished. 

Allow  me  to  append  to  this  letter  a  paper  in  further  explanation  of  an  under- 
taking which  is  destined,  as  I  trust,  to  have  no  slight  influence  on  the  higher 
education  of  this  district,  and  believe  that  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  faithful  servant, 

Jas.  Bryce,  Esq.  J.  Gouge  Greenwood. 

Owens  College  Extension. 

''  Owens  College  was  founded  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  John 
Owens,  merchant,  of  Manchester,  who  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  ])roperty  to 
trustees  to  found  '  an  institution  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means  of  instruct- 
'  ing  and  improving  young  persons  of  the  male  sex  (and  being  of  an  age  not 
'  less  than  14  years)  in  such  branches  of  learning  and  science  as  were  then  and 
'  might  be  thereafter  usually  taught  in  the  English  Universities.' 

"  The  college  was  opened  on  the  Tith  of  March  1851.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  ordinary  day  classes  in  the  first  session  was  62 ;  in  the  present 
session  it  is  110;*  and  the  average  numl)er  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  115.  In 
1852-53  evening  classes  were  started,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  almost  all 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  day  classes.  The  number  of  evening  students  has 
increased  from  28  in  1852-53  to  27f^t  ii^  18G(j-(i7,  and  the  average  number  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  295.  It  thus  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  taught  in  the  college  has  averaged  400  during  the  last  five  sessions. 
The  number  of  day  classes  held  has  increased  from  15  in  1852  to  32  in  the 
present  year,  and  tlie  mnnl)er  of  e*'cning  classes  from  2  to  25. 

"  From  its  foundation  Owens  College  has  been  affiliated  to  the  University 
of  London.  More  than  130  of  its  students  have  matriculated  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  about  one  half  of  these  have  proceeded  to  the  higher  examinations 
for  degrees. 

"  It  would  probably  be  found  that  in  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  tlie  king- 
dom are  so  many  persons  under  instruction  in  so  confined  a  space.  The  class- 
rooms are  too  few  in  numljer,  some  of  them  are  unduly  crowded,  and  others 
are  quite  unfit  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  put. 

'•  It  is,  then,  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  utmost  measure  of  success 
attainable  in  the  present  buildings  has  l)cen  reached.  The  trustees  have  no 
power  to  spend  any  jjortion  of  the  original  endowment  in  the  purchase  of  land 
or  the  erection  of  buildings.  Unless  ampler  and  more  apjiropriate  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  the  college,  future  sessions  may  witness  a  decline  as 
steady  as  its  growth  has  been ;  for  in  the  early  years  of  such  institutions  not  to 
go  forward  is  to  go  back. 

"  The  erection  of  new  buildings  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  needed  to  enable 
Owens  (College  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  its  foundation.  The  proper  function  of 
the  college  may  lie  defined  as  being  to  furnish  the  highest  gciu'ral  education 
leading  to  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science,  and  the  special  training  required  for 
professional  and  mercantile  life.  To  accoinplisli  this  a  very  consideraljle  ex- 
tension of  the  scheme  of  studies  is  called  for.  Nor  can  there  lie  a  douljt  what 
the  ])revailing  character  of  this  extension  should  be.  Dae  provision  lieing 
made  for  the  pursuit  of  classics  and  mathematics,  and  of  the  other  l)ranches  of 
what  may  be  called  the  older  university  studies,  it  io  ()l)vious  that  the  special 
characteristic  of  a  college  for  the  manufacturing  districts  should  be  the  study 
of  experimental  and  a])plicd  science. 

"  The  college  already  possesses  Professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin  (including 
the  Greek  Testament),  Hebrew  and  Araljic,  English  Language  and  Literature, 


•  In  tlio  present  >>es.sion  (1S07  8)  it  is  170. 
t  In  the  pi-cscut  scssiun  (1807-8)  it  is  325. 
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French  and  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  &c., 
Pohli'-al  Economy,  Jurisprudence,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History.  To  these 
it  is  proposed  to  add  : 

"  1.  A  separate  Professorship  of  Latin  and  Comparative  Grammar. 

"  2.  At  least  one  Professorship  of  Engineering  ;  and,  if  possible,  of  Survey- 
ing and  Architecture. 

"  3.  A  Professorship  of  Ai)plied  Geology  and  Mining. 

"  4.  A  Professorship  of  Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 

"  It  wovild  be  necessary,  further,  to  provide  most  of  these  chairs  with  all  the 
apparatus  for  comj)lete  and  successful  study ;  to  set  aside  considerable  sums  for 
the  extension  and  regular  maintenance  of  the  Library,  and  of  the  Physical  and 
Natural  History  Departments ;  and,  above  all,  to  place  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment in  a  position  of  efficiency  worthy  of  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and 
of  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  this  district. 

"  With  these  additions  and  extensions  the  college  would  begin  to  assume 
the  proportions  and  to  possess  the  substantial  afi'i'antages  of  a  University  for  the 
manufacturing  districts.  The  experience  of  Glasgow  proves  that  academical 
institutions  may  flourish  in  the  heart  of  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
society;  and  the  munificence  with  which  a  subscription  for  erecting  new 
university  buildings  has  been  recently  commenced  shows  not  more  the  liberality 
of  the  people  of  Glasgow  than  their  sense  of  the  benefits  which  the  university 
has  conferred  upon  their  city." 

[P.  S.,  January  1868. — A  Professorship  of  Engineering  has  now  actually  been 
endowed,  and  the  Trustees  are  about  to  appoint  the  first  Professor. 

ITie  Natural  History  department  of  the  College  has  recently  received  an 
important  prospective  endowment.  The  Manchester  Natui'al  History  Society 
has  dissolved  itself,  and  has  settled  its  large  and  valuable  museum,  and  the 
gi'eater  part  of  its  property,  which  is  very  considerable,  upon  trusts  as  an 
endowment,  in  the  Extended  College,  for  the  jjromotion  of  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  and  for  the  due  maintenance  and  augmentation  of  the  museum  under 
skilled  curatorship. 

J.  G.  G.] 
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Letter  from  a  Schoolmaster  giving  his  Experience  of  Assistant 

Masters.* 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  as  under-masters,  graduates  of 
some  University — genei-ally  a  Scotch  University,  and  trained  certificated 
masters  of  a  high  class.  The  latter  generally  came  to  me  from  Battersea,  or 
the  Borough  Road  Training  College.  But  a  few  years  ago  I  happened  to  open 
a  quite  new  vein  ;  in  fact,  the  vein  of  the  regular  school  assistant,  the  young, 
(and  sometimes  old  or  middle-aged)  man,  who  has  drifted  into  this  kind  of 
work  from  want  of  ability  or  strength  of  will  to  gain  a  footing  in  a  trade  or 
profession.  These  men — and  there  are  thousands  of  them — have  in  many  cases 
been  educated  at  some  good  school,  and  have  even  had  a  year  or  two  at  some 
University ;  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  rise  to  anything  like  a  feeling  of 
the  importance  or  necessity  of  accurate  scholarship.  Nor  are  their  teaching 
powers  superior  ;  in  fact,  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  teaching.  All  they 
can  do,  and  all  they  do  do,  is  hearing  lessons. 

There  is  one  case,  the  details  of  which  I  remember  veiy  distinctly — a  young 
man  of  about  two-and-twenty,  of  fair  manners,  "  gentlemanly "  appearance, 
and  generally  presentable  ways.  He  had  been  the  sole  assistant-master  in  a 
grammar  school  in  the  north  of  England — a  grammar  school  of  fair  reputation. 
I  wrote  to  the  head-master  of  this    grammar   school,  and  was  informed   that 

Mr. had  been  a  very   good  master — had  taught  what  is  called  "  junior 

Latin  " — had  taken  a  "  Virgil "  class,  and  had  prepared  pupils  for  the  Oxford 

*  This  letter  was  addressed  to  me  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  private  school- 
masters whom  I  met  with. 
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local  examinations.  I  therefore  considered  him  quite  equal  to  the  work  I  had 
for  him,  which  lay  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms.  In  the  course  of  the  first  week 
two  or  three  suspicious  signs  showed  themselves  which  made  me  rather  uneasy. 
For  example,  he  had  written  on  the  black  board  the  word  comparitive  {sic) ;  and 
he  appeared  to  me  to  look  rather  unappreciative  and  restless  when  I  one  day 
taught  a  class  in  his  presence  a  page  of  Ellis's  Latin  Exercises.  This  was  one  of 
the  subjects  he  had  to  teach.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  ask 
him  to  write  out  the  night  before  the  page  which  the  class  had  for  next  day  ; 
and  I  volunteered  to  correct  any  "  minor  errors  "  he  might  have.  The  page 
was  one  between  the  r2th  and  the  20fch.  He  did  so.  His  version  of  the  page 
contained /o«r^eew  errors  of  the  worst  description;  errors  which  no  fairly-taught 
boy  of  ten  ought  to  commit.  Among  these  were  hominoram,  virihus  (for  the 
dat.  pi.  of  vir),  surynverat,  and  other  fine  specimens  of  "junior  "  Latinity. 
Of  course  I  immediately  looked  out  for  a  successor  to  him.  I  was,  however, 
still  unfortunate  enough  to  foUow  the  same  vehi.  I  could  find  no  one  by  the 
private  means  I  usually  employ,  and  my  advertisements  called  up  letters  in 
which  there  was  a  fair  variety  of  careless  spelling  and  weak  composition.  I 
selected  two  or  three  of  the  best.  In  an  interview  with  one  of  these  I  proposed 
that  as  a  kind  of  examination  he  should  write  out  a  page  of  Ellis.  He  accepted 
the  proposal  cheerfully.  I  left  him  for  an  hour.  On  my  return  he  had  not 
written  a  word ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  unequal  even  to  that 
very  junior  test.  The  same  test  was  politely  declined — not  from  a  feeling  of 
offended  dignity,  but  confessedly  from  inability — by  a  B.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     He  said  he  had  forgotten  his  junior  Latin  ! 

I  believe  from  what  I  have  heard  from  other  heads  of  schools  that  there  is  a 
perfect  army  of  such  men,  who  travel  from  school  to  school  of  the  lower 
"middle-class,"  and  "train"  the  boys  committed  to  their  care  in  every  kind 
of  blunder  and  inaccuracy. 

But  I  do  not  think  this  the  greatest  evil  that  haunts  English  schools  and 
diminishes  their  power.  There  is  one  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  school  in 
the  kingdom,  from  Eton  down  to  the  cheapest  school  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Until  this  evil  is  recognized  and  the  right  means  taken  for  its  cure  and  future 
prevention,  Government  may  issue  a  commission  every  year;  and  no  good  wiU 
come  of  them.  The  prime  evil  under  which  all  schools  without  exception 
labour,  is  tvant  of  power.  That  is,  they  are  under-officered.  In  the  public 
schools  there  are  too  many  boys  in  each  form,  generally  two  or  three  times 
more  than  the  master  can  do  justice  to ;  in  the  private  schools,  where  the 
proportion  of  masters  to  pupils  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter,  the  private  schoolmasters  take  care  to  put  themselves  on  an  equality  of 
inefficiency,  by  teaching  too  many  subjects,  and  by  taking  too  many  boys  of  too 
many  different  ages,  and  at  too  many  different  stages  of  advancement  in  too 
many  different  subjects.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  boys  in  (ireat  Britain  is  a  failure?  Simply  that  there  has  been  no  one  to 
see  that  every  boy  does  his  work,  and  that  he  does  it  in  the  best  style.  Even 
if  there  were  nothing  done  of  what  is  called  teaching  ;  but  if  every  schoolmaster 
could  see  that  every  boy  did  his  best,  the  mental  and  moral  effects  of  the  atten- 
tion and  notice  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  of  the  constant  efforts  "  to  do  his 
best "  on  the  ])art  of  the  boy  would  be  incalculable.  At  present,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  the  case  in  nine  schools  out  of  every  ten,  it  is  a  lottery  whether  a  boy  is 
"heard  his  lesson  ;"  and  he  often  leaves  it  undone  altogether  on  chance  or  leaves 
it  to  chance  to  get  a  little  help  to  enable  him,  not  to  satisfy  the  fair  demands  of 
his  own  conscience  and  of  his  master,  but  to  "  pull  through."  The  subjective 
element,  the  constant  effort  to  do  one's  best,  is  the  prime  element  of  education, 
is  in  fact  of  itself  education,  and  the  best  and  highest  education  in  the  world. 
The  corresj)>mding  objective  clement — the  necessity — suj)i)lied  by  the  presence 
and  authority  of  the  master,  of  doing  one's  best,  oiight  to  exist  in  every  school 
in  the  higiiest  degree  of  ])ower  and  ought  to  sup])lement  all  that  is  wanting  in  the 
boy  of  the  former  clement.  Omnipresent  encouragement  and  cheer,  all-sufficient 
force  to  compel,  these  constitute  the  ideal  school.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
"conspicuous  absence  "  of  these  in  almost  every  school,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
numerous  causes  at  work  to  prevent  even  a  weak  growth  of  these,  one  nnist  either 
laugh  horribly  or  be  very  near  to  the  melting  mood.  The  result  is  what  we  know. 
A  large  number  of  boys  are  more  or  less  neglected ;  and  they  form  moral  and 
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mental  habits  of  the  loosest,  most  irregular  and  inaccurate  kind.  In  fact, 
their  training  and  discipline  is  not  a  training  to  strength,  clearness  and  self- 
respect,  but  to  weakness,  shuffling  and  slovenliness  of  thought  and  expression. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  locomotive  establishment  which  boasted  that  two 
out  of  every  ten  locomotives  turned  out  by  it  were  good,  while  three  were  only 
fair  and  the  rest  useless  ?  We  are  an  uneducated  people ;  but,  uneducated  as 
we  are,  I  would  rather  see  introduced  into  all  schools  the  Philistine  principle  of 
paying  for  results  than  have  things  continue  as  they  are  at  ])resent.  Imj)rao- 
ticable  !  absurd  !  shout  a  chorus  of  schoolmasters.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
One  good  immediate  efPect  would  be  that  no  schoolmaster  would  take  a  Ijoy 
without  a  definite  limitation  as  to  what  he  ])roposed  to  teach  him.  At  present, 
the  private  schoolmaster  is  too  amenable  to  the  whim  of  the  parent,  who  asks 
for  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Natural  Histoiy,  two  or  three  languages,  two  or 
three  mathematical  subjects,  afid  a  large  group  of  other  subjects  included  under 
the  all-embracing  term  English  to  be  taught  his  boy ;  while  public  schoolmasters 
are  far  too  much  subjected  to  the  school  boy's  laziness.  There  are  several  other 
helps  towards  the  same  great  end.  One  is  to  make  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters 
higher,  and  to  do  all  in  the  power  of  Society  and  the  State  to  elevate  his  social 
standing  (though  indeed  schoolmasters  could  do  this  for  themselves,  if  they 
would  endeavour  to  cease  being  mere  Dominies)  ;  another  is  to  have  training 
colleges  for  middle-class  teachers,  and  these,  if  begun  by  Government,  would 
quickly  pay  as  a  money  speculation  ;  and  a  third  is  to  erect  large  schools,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  masters,  where  the  forms  are  properly  graduated  and  where 
there  is  a  v.-ell-organized  system  of  promotion  for  each  boy. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Answers  to  Questioxs  ox  Educatioxal  Subjects.* 

I. 

Question  1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  utility  of  educational  endowments 
generally  F 

Question  2.  From  what  you  know  of  endowed  schools,  do  you  incline  to 
attribute  their  frequent  ineffi.ciency  to  any,  and,  if  so,  to  which  of  the  following 
causes  ? 

{a.)  Restrictions,  local  or  others,  on  the  benefits  of  the  endowment. 

(b.)  Restrictions  on  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

(c.)  Restrictions  on  the  choice  of,  or  a  bad  mode  of  appointing,  trustees. 

[d.)  Over  interference  on  the  part  of  trustees,  limiting  the  head  master's 
discretion. 

(e.)  Negligent  administration  by  trustees. 

if.)  A  bad  mode  of  appointing  the  head  or  other  masters. 

(g.)  Restrictions  on  the  choice  of  masters. 

2.  All  these  causes  have  their  effect,  more  or  less.  I  should  add  to  them  the 
inveterate  habit  of  permitting  the  master's  interests  to  outweigh  those  of  the 
scholars.  There  should  be  a  power  to  remove  the  master  for  inefficiency,  though 
not  proved  otherwise  that  by  the  decline  of  the  school.  Such  ])ower  should  be 
vested  in  some  visitor,  independent  of  the  trustees,  for  they  would  labour  under 
much  difiiculty  in  dealing  with  a  nominee  of  themselves,  or  of  their  predecessors 
whose  feelings  they  probably  represent.  The  same  authority  might  sanction 
the  allowance  of  a  retiring  pensior,  if  there  are  sufficient  funds.     I  must  add 

*  This  and  the  two  surcccdins;  sets  of  answers  contain  extracts  from  the  answers  given  by 
persons,  mot  of  them  schoohnasters  or  schoolmistresses,  to  whom  a  printed  paper  of  questions 
was  sent,  inviting  them  to  express  their  oi3inioi:s  on  tlie  points  raised  in  it.  In  making  a  selec- 
tion from  the  answers  returned,  which  were  very  voluminous,  I  have  endeavoured  to  let  every 
shade  of  ojjinion  be  fairly  represented,  and  have  therefore  inserted  much  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  conclusiop.s  my  own  observation  led  me  to  form,  omittinjr,  however,  mere  expressions 
of  opinion  unsupported  by  any  reason  or  arsrument.  I  may  remark  that  a  considerably  greater 
number  of  sensible  answers  were  received  from  schoolmistresses  than  from  schoolmasters. 
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that  the  mismanagement  of  trustees  arises  mostly  from  negligence,  ignorance, 
or  want  of  resolution,  and  seldom  from  wilful  corruption. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  two  or  three  ex-officio  trustees,  and  the  i-est  chosen 
by  some  public  representative  body,  not  by  the  trustees  themselves. 

(c)  The  indifference  of  the  governing  body,  whetVier  trustees  or  visitors,  is 
another  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools. 

Question  '6.  What  remedies  can  you  suggest  for  these  or  uny  other  evils 
incident  to  endowed  schools  f 

3.  Frequent  elections  of  trustees  by  parties  intei^ested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school. 

To  revise  the  constitution  of  schools  as  required  by  changes  of  circumstances 
and  according  to  modern  ideas. 

Active  inspection,  such  as  is  given  in  national  schools  by  the  clergyman  or  com- 
mittee.    Power  of  visitors  or  trustees  to  remove  masters  and  to  frame  statutes. 

Qviestion  4.  Are  there  any,  and  if  so,  what  objections  to  making  education 
gratuitous  f 

4.  Masters  are  not  so  much  encouraged.  Parents  are  rendered  indifferent. 
Children  get  an  education  unsuited  to  them. 

Question  5.  If  the  education  is  not  gratuitous,  xchat  portion  ought  the  en- 
dowment received  by  the  head  master  to  bear  to  his  fees  (e.g.,  one-half  or  less)  ? 

5.  I  would  not  wish  the  masters  income  from  endowment  to  exceed  one-third 
of  his  whole  income. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  making  our  smaller  schools  efficient  is  to  make 
the  stijiends  of  all  the  masters  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  Half 
from  endowment,  half  from  fees,  for  headmasters  would  (I  think)  answer. 

Question  6.   What  fees  do  you  think  may  fairly  be  paid — 

{a.)  By  labourers  and  small  farmers  for  an  elementary  English  education? 
(b.)  By  tradesmen  arid  the  poorer  professional  men  for  a  plain  {English 

and  commercial)  education  f 

Question  7.  What  is  the  most  useful  and  least  pervertible  form  an  endow- 
ment can  take  f 

(a.)  Freehold  site  and  school-house  alone. 

(b.)  Stipend  to  head  master  or  to  inasters  generally. 

(c.)  Exhibitions  (a)  to  be  held  at  the  school  or  (;8)  from  the  school  to  a 
great  public  school  or  university. 

(d.)  Provision  for  instruction  free  or  at  reduced  rates  to  a  certain  number 
of  children . 

7.  {d.)  Such  endowment  needs  to  be  very  carefully  watched  in  its  adminis- 
tration. It  is  well  that  it  should  constitute  a  separate  trust  to  be  administered 
by  other  hands  than  those  who  control  the  general  administration  of  the  school. 

I  think  buildings  the  best.  It  is  desiralde  that  they  should  be  such  as  boys 
may  take  some  pride  in.  P^xhibitions  are  liable  to  be  more  than  thrown  away, 
when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  raise  a  comjietition  for 
them  ;  particularly  if  they  are  of  such  amount  as  to  draw  to  the  university 
persons  wlio  have  no  qualifications  or  natural  fitness. 

Question  8.  Would  a  regular  system  of  inspection  of  endowed  schools  be 
(a)  useful  in  itself,  {b)  desired  by  trustees,  (c)  agreeable  to  parents  / 

8.  {a)  It  would  be  specially  useful  and  necessary  fas  a  general  rule)  in  schools 
well  endowed— not  so  much  so  in  those  in  which  masters  depended  on  own 
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exertions  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  ;  but  if  the  head  master  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  he  is  the  best  inspector. 

It  would  be  useful  J  (i)  Trustees  would  probubly  differ  about  it,  but  by 
degrees  would  desire  it ;  (c)  Parents  would  be  indifferent  except  as  regards  the 
good  or  bad  effect  on  the  school. 

Question  9.  hi  the  case  of  small  endowed  schools  in  rural  districts,  should 
you  be  disposed — 

(fl.)  Retaining  the  endowment  in  its  present  form  and  locality — 
(o.)  To  convert  the  school  into  a  National  {Privy  Council)  school, 
(fi.)   To  keep  the  school  as  it  is,  supplement  inff  the  endowment  by  fees, 
(b.)  Changing  the  character  of  the  endowment — 

(a.)   To  apply  the  endowments  of  several  small  schools  to  the  foundation 

of  one  large  central  school  in  each  district. 
{$.)   To  convert    the  endoivment   into    exhibitions,  tenable   by    the  pupils 
of  National  schools  at  a  town  grammar  school  ? 

Question  10.  In  the  case  of  endowed  schools  in  mercintile  towns,  hitherto 
chiefly  or  exclusively  classical,  are  you  disposed — 

(a.)  Retaining  the  general  system  of  the  school,  to  give  greater  prominence 
to  practical  branches  of  study  (e.g.,  arithmetic  and  modern  languages). 

(b.)  To  establish  a  neiv  {"  modern"  or  "commercial")  school  under  the 
same  roof  and  same  head  master  as  the  old  classical  school,  but  otherwise 
distinct  from  it. 

(e.)  To  devote  part  of  the  endowment  to  the  erection  of  a  new  commercial 
school  altogether  distinct  from  the  old  classical  one? 

10.  (a.)  Would  generally  be  the  most  practicable  course.  I  do  not  like  b, 
it  lacks  cohesion  and  creates  in^'idious  distinctions. 

(c.)  Would  be  good  when  the  endowment  is  large  enough  to  provide  two 
distinct  establishments. 

In  small  grammar  schools  (say  having  100  or  less  boys)  I  should  adopt 
course  (aj,  still  leaving  provision  for  the  few  boys  whe  intend  proceeding  to 
the  universities. 

(c.)  No,  I  believe  this  is  objectionable ;  the  head  master  takes  the  classical 
school,  and  the  commercial  school  falls  down  to  the  level  of  inferior  private 
schools  ;  and  hence  professional  men  and  larger  tradesmen  remove  their 
children  to  the  large  proprietary  schools,  which  exist  through  the  present 
defective  state  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Question  11.  Do  you  believe  that  much  good  can  be  done  by  a  system  of 
evening  classes  in  town  schools  ? 

III. 

Question  12.  What  advantages,  if  any,  do  you  conceive  proprietary  schools 
(i.e.  schools  neither  endowed  nor  the  property  of  the  master,)  to  possess  over 
private  schools? 

12.  I  think  as  a  general  rule  proprietary  schools  are  the  best  kind  of  schools, 
but  where  there  are  old  grammar  schools  they  might  be  advantageously  trans- 
ferred to  proprietors,  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  scholars  who 
should  be  admitted  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  the  other  boys,  and  who 
should  also  elect  the  trustees  by  whom  the  schoolmaster  should  be  nominated, 
and  who  should  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  school.  To  secure 
the  fitness  of  such  trustees  I  would  have  them  selected  from  the  graduates, 
magistrates,  and  aldermen  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Without  this  there 
would  be  danger  of  improper  interference  with  the  master. 

P.S. — On  further  reflection  I  think  that  the  trustee  qualification  should  be 
an  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London  degree.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  other 
qualification  would  in  these  parts  at  least  secure  the  master  from  improper 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  trustees.* 

*  This  answer  is  given  by  a  clergyman  of  large  experience  in  a  manufacturing  town. 
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12.  The  advantages  of  proprletaiy  schools  lie  in  a  more  careful  management 
since  many  interests  are  involved.  There  are  checks  (a)  to  the  quackery  of 
private  schools,  and  (b)  to  the  remissness  of  endowed  schools. 

They  are  under  more  check,  and  are  more  likely  to  keep  pace  with  the  times 
than  endowed  schools.  Over  private  schools  they  have  the  advantage  of 
freer  interchange  of  character  and  opinion  among  the  boys. 

Question  13.  In  proprietary  schools,  which  is  the  best  gocerning  body  ? 

(a.)  A  commercial  company  {limited). 

{b.)  A  body  of  the  parents  of  scholars,  holding  shares  and  having  the  right 
of  nomination. 

(c.)  A  public  local  board,  municipal  or  other. 

{d.)   The  members  of  a  particular  religious  body  or  their  representatives. 

13.  The  best  governing  body  for  public  schools  seems  to  be  a  body  of 
directors  chosen  from  among  the  shareholders,  whoever  they  may  be.  Under 
the  supposed  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  other. 

13.  (c)  {d.)  Either  of  these,  according  as  the  object  of  the  school  trust  is 
religious  or  secular. 

13.  Proprietary  schools  are  among  the  best  things  of  our  age.  They  are  usually 
managed  by  a  committee  of  shareholders,  and  the  shareholders  are  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  parents,  and  warmly  interested  in  the  school.  They  therefore 
conduct  it,  as  all  schools  ought  to  be  conducted,  in  the  interest  of  the  scholars, 
and  when  men  are  in  eai'nest  they  are  likely  to  succeed. 

Question  14.  To  what  extent  should  a  board,  however  constituted,  be  em- 
powered to  control — 

(a.)   The  discipline  of  the  school,  especially  the  expulsion  of  offenders. 

(b.)  The  instruction  given. 

(c.)  The  appoint  meat  and  dismissal  of  the  under  masters. 

(d.)  The  financial  administration  f 

14.  (a.)  The  discipline  of  each  class  should  be  left  to  the  mastei*.  In  very 
flagrant  cases  of  breach  of  discipline  the  head  master  should  have  control.  It 
is  dangerous,  though  perhaps  unavoidaljle,  to  allow  an  appeal  to  directors. 

(6.)  Directors  should  advise  with  head  master,  and  they  will,  I  presume, 
always  insist  on  a  power  of  veto  or  of  command,  but  the  teachers  should  be  best 
judges. 

(c.)  Should  appoint  and  dismiss  after  consultation  with  head  master,  but 
should  at  same  time  exercise  independent  judgment. 

{d.)  Business  men  best  suited  for  this,  and  in  case  oi proprietary  schools  the 
directors  will  naturally  claim  such  right. 

14.  (a.)  Only  by  way  of  appeal. 

{b.)  Only  to  the  e.xtcnt  of  defining  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given. 

(c.)  Not  at  all. 

[d.)  Wholly  in  conjunction  with  tlie  head  master. 

14.  I  believe  it  is  found  by  experience  that  matters  of  discipline  and 
instruction  are  best  confided  to  the  principal,  and  that  his  o{)inion  has  very 
great  weight  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of  under  masters.  1  may  compare 
this  to  the  rural  police,  where  the  chief  constable  is  elected  and  removable  by 
the  magistrates,  but  has  uncontrolled  i)ower  to  appoint  and  remove  all  subor- 
dinates. If  the  magistrates  interfered  herein  they  could  not  in  justice  hold 
him  resjionsible  for  them.  The  financial  affairs  are,  of  course,  managed  bv  the 
committee. 

The  great  function  of  the  board  is  the  appointment  and  dismissal  (at  their 
own  absolute  discreti<m)  of  the  head  master.  The  head  master  should  appoint 
and  dismiss  all  undcr-masters,  and  should  have  in  his  own  hands  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  and  the  expulsion  of  offenders.  The  board  should 
administer  the  finance. 

(a.)  The  governing  body  should  not  give  uj)  so  important  a  branch  of 
supremacy  as  that  of  receiving  apjjcals  from  the  sentence  of  the  masters.  Subject 
to  such  appeal  the  head  masters  should  expel. 

(6.)  Frequent  interference  with  the  head  master  is  most  objectionable. 
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(c.)  The  master  should  be  appointed  by  the  governing  body  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  head  master ;  but  no  master  should  be  dismissed  except  by 
the  governincr  body. 

{d.)  Entirely  with  the  governing  body. 

Question  15.  Of  these  functions,  which,  if  any,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  tvhole  (jorerninr/  body  f 

IV. 

Question  16.   What  are  the  respective  merits,  in  point  both  of  a  boy's  moral 
character  and  mental  culture,  of  the  following  modes  of  education  : — 
(a.)  A  day  school — 
(o.)  Public. 
{$.)  Private, 
(b.)  A  boardinc/  school — 
(a.)  Public. 

(/8.)  Attended  by  day  scholars  also  (e.g.,   a  grammar  school  where 
boarders  are  taken). 

(7.)  Altogether  private. 

Question  17.  Having  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  business  life,  do  you  think 
that  it  is  either  possible  or  wise  to  prolong  the  education — 
(a.)   Of  shop  or  office  boys  beyond  the  age  of  \'A  ? 
(b.)  Of  boys  intended  for  a  mercantile  life  beyond  the  age  of  15  ^ 

17.  Yes,  if  yovi  have  regard  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
future  man.    No,  if  you  look  merely  to  his  success  in  business  ? 

Question  18.  7s  it  desirable  to  give  a  regular  training  to  persons  intending  to 
become  teachers — 

(«.)  In  the  art  of  teaching. 

(b.)  In  methods  of  discipline  and  handling  boys  ? 
If  so,  can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  this  may  be  done  ? 

18.  Decidedly.  I  think  that  this  would  be  best  effected  by  the  Government 
placing  a  small  annual  sum  a,t  the  disposal  of  the  universities  with  a  view  to 
the  carrying  out  of  this  object. 

V. 

Question  19.   What  is  your  own   experience  of  the  practical  icorking  of  the 
following  classes  of  charities  F 
(a.)  Doles  of  money. 

(b.)  Doles  in  kind  (e.g.,  of  bread  or  clothing). 
(c.)  Almshouses. 

(d.)  Charity  schools,  where  boys  are  fed  and  clothed  as  icell  as  taught. 
(e.)  Money  expended  in  putting  boys  out  as  apprentices  ? 

19.  I  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of  forming  on  opinion.  I  think  (e) 
very  injurious,  and  would  recommend  the  commissioners  to  consider  whether 
charities  fovmded  for  this  purpose  might  not  be  advantageously  expended  in 
promoting  the  education  of  boys  intended  for  business,  as  for  instance  in  estab- 
lishing commercial  schools  in  connection  with  county  grammar  schools. 

19.  (ff.)  &  (b.)  Only  good  when  given  by  those  regularly  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  poor. 

19.  {a.)  I  dont  think  they  do  harm  in  small  sums,  but  they  are  not  desirable 
to  be  perpetuated. 

(6.)  More  objectionable  than  money. 

(c.)  Valuable. 

{d.)  As  ragged  schools  good,  othenvise  they  are  unfavourable  to  independence 
of  character. 

(e.)  The  utility  of  this  kind  of  endowment  has  diminished  much  of  late  years. 

19.  I  do  not  think  highly  of  any  of  them. 
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19.  {a.)  (b.)  (c.)  These  are  all  very  liable  to  abuse.  Everything  depends  on 
the  administration.  If  they  are  administered  as  a  prudent,  charitable  private 
person  does  his  charities,  they  are  good. 

VI. 

Question  20.  To  what  extent  is  it  [a)  possible,  (b)  desirable,  to  give  in  schools 
a  definite  dogmatic  instruction  in  religious  truth  ? 

Question  21.  Supposing  religion  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  school  work,  which 
of  the  following  plans  does  your  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  various  religious 
bodies  lead  you  to  believe  most  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  ^ — 
(a.)   Teaching  Scripture  and  the  Church  catechism  to  all  pupils, 
(b.)  Teaching    Scripture   to    all,  the   Church  catechism  to  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  only. 

(c.)  Teaching  Scripture  only  to  all. 

(d.)  Admitting  at  fixed  times  the  clergy  of  any  or  every  religious  body  to  give 
instruction  to  pupils,  members  of  their  respective  flocks  ^ 

21.  I  do  not  find  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  catechism  is  objected  to 
where  it  has  been  usually  taught,  but  its  introduction  in  schools  whei'e  it 
has  not  been  used  would  undoubtedly  be  resisted,  (c.)  Would  excite  no 
objection.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  head  master,  and  therefore  that  (d)  would 
be  objectionable  and  unpracticable,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
proper  arrangements.  The  religious  teaching,  if  given  by  ministers,  must  be 
given  simultaneously,  and  each  minister  would  require  a  separate  class  room.* 

(d.)  Better  all  if  any,  but,  though  a  clergyman,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
being  admitted  in  that  capacity,  as  we  can  always  have  direct  access  to  the 
young  ])ersons  belonging  to  our  respective  flocks. 

(a.)  Should  be  the  general  rule,  with  rela.xations  which  might  even  go  further 
than  (c.)  I  would  not  examine  a  young  Jew  in  the  New  Testament.  Give  me 
the  teacher  who,  knowing  the  weakness  of  his  man's  judgment,  butho})ing  that 
sincere  faith  may  consist  with  much  dogmatic  error,  will  endeavour  to  keep  up 
unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

Question  22.  Are  differences  of  creed  the  cause  of  any,  and  if  so  of  what, 
difficulties — 

(o.)  In  the  selection  of  trustees  or  governors  of  schools. 

(b.)  In  the  appointment  of  masters. 

(e.)  As  producing  ill  feeling  or  mutual  distrust  among  the  pupils  f 

Question  23.  If  they  are,  can  you  suggest  any  remedy  ? 

VII. 

Question  24.  Should  you  expect  good  results  from  any  of  the  folloiving 
expedients — 

(a.)  The  establishment  of  a  Government  Board  to  superintend  endowed 
schools,  in  aid  of  the  existing  trustees. 

(b.)  The  institution  of  a  system  of  examination,  at  stated  periods,  of  which 
private  and  proprietary  schools  might  be  invited  to  avail  themselves. 

(c.)  The  instilulion  of  a  body  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  fitness  to 
teachers. 

(d.)  Tlie  establishment  in  the  Universities  of  professorships  of  the  art  of 
teaching  {the  German  Pddagogik),  ivhose  lectures  should  be  attended  by  candi- 
dates for  masterships  in  the  more  important  schools. 

(e.)  The  establishment  of  training  colleges  of  a  higher  grade  than  those 
controlled  by  the  Privy  Council. 

(/.)  The  registration  of  schools  or  schoolmasters. 

24.  (a.)  The  functions  of  such  a  board  should  be  carefully  defined.  They 
should  include  the  power  of  removal  (see  qn.  2)  such  as  is  exercised  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board  beneficially,  and  (considering  its  delicate  nature)  satisfactorily. 

♦  Tliis  answer  is  given  by  a  cleigryman. 
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The  local  board,  visitors,  governors,  or  trustees  must  be  the  active  governing 
body ;  but  a  court  or  board  to  which  appeals  might  at  a  little  cost  or  trouble  be 
made,  would  be  useful. 

Question  25.  If  expedient  (b)  were  adopted,  by  ivhom  should  the  examiners  be 
chosen — 

(«.)  By  a  Government  Board. 

(b.)  By  the  Universities. 

(c.)  By  a  representative  scholastic  body . 

25.  (5.)  Most  schools  have  a  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  &c. 
after  an  examination  conducted  by  some  friend  of  the  master.  I  think  the 
Universities  might  with  advantage  undertake  the  appointment  of  public 
examiners. 

Question  26.  If  objections  ivere  made  to  such  a  system,  would  they  come  from — 
(a.)  Parents. 
(b.)  Schoolmasters. 
(e.)   The  general  jmblic. 

26.  I  think  that  there  would  be  no  objections  except  from  ignorant  and 
incompetent  schoolmasters,  and  these  might  very  safely  be  disregarded. 

Question  27.  Is  there  any  other  educational  topic  with  regard  to  which  you  can 
give  the  Commission  the  benefit  of  any  facts  known  to  you,  or  any  views  of  your 
own  ? 

21.  I  think  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  patrons  and  trustees  of 
grammar  schools  to  transfer  their  interest  in  them  to  limited  liability  companies 
under  certain  conditions  of  inspection  and  election  of  managers,  &c.,  would 
effect  almost  everything  that  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  middle- 
class  education.  Many  operatives  would  become  shareholders  if  the  price  of 
shares  were  not  too  high. 

21.  The  thing  most  needed  in  endowed  schools  is  to  give  the  trustees  absolute 
power  of  dismissal  over  the  head  master ;  with  the  like  power  in  a  Government 
board  when  the  trustees  are  unwilling  to  exert  it. 


Answer.?  to  Questions  relating  to  the  Education 
QF  Boys. 

I. 

Question  1.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  value,  as  a  means  of  mental 
training,  of  the  following  subjects  — 

(a.)   The  grammar  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

(b.)   The  practice  of  composition  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

(c.)  The  grammar  of  French  or  German,  (i.e.)  can  it  be  made  to  do  for  boys 
what  Latin  grammar  is  supposed  to  do  ? 

id.)   Geometry  and  algebra. 

(e.)  History. 

(/.)  Natural  science  (e.g.,  chemistry  or  physics). 

(g.)  Natural  history  (e.g.,  botany  or  geology). 

(h.)  Drawing. 

(i.)   Music. 

(j.)  English  literature,  studied  systematically  ? 

1.  (6.)  Prose  very  valuable.  Prose  translation  valuable  chiefly  to  enable 
a  lad  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  English  poetry  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think 
the  same  end  could  be  equally  well  attained,  along  with  other  advantages  of 
a  practical  nature,  by  turning  English  poetry  into  French  and  German  poetry. 
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(c.)  Properly  taught,  I  conceive  these  languages  might  do  nearly  as  wellj  still, 
the  utter  dissimilarity  of  idiom  between  Latin  and  Greek  on  the  one  hand,  and 
any  modern  European  language  on  the  other,  must  always  give  the  dead  lan- 
guages an  advantage,  as  a  means  of  exercising  the  reflective  and  critical  faculties. 

(e.)  To  kindle  world--nade  associations,  to  supply  healthy  food  for  imagi- 
nation, enlarge  the  sympathies,  and  humanise  the  feelings,  history  taught  ably 
and  enthusiastically  in  connexion  with  geography,  might  be  of  the  utmost 
value,  but  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  such  teaching  could  be 
enjoyed  at  many  schools.  The  meagre  facts,  dry  names,  and  dates  that  usually 
take  the  place  of  history  in  schools,  seem  to  me  of  no  value  whatever,  and  only 
serve  to  repel  minds  that  miglit  otherwise  derive  great  benefit  from  its  study. 
Would  not  biography  be  an  interesting  form  in  which  to  initiate  a  lad  into  the 
pleasures  and  profits  of  historical  knowledge?  A  few  isolated  biographies  in 
a  good  teacher's  hand  might  be  made  to  furnish  central  figures  around  which 
to  group  \\\'i6.  historical  tableaux. 

(c.)  By  French  a  good  deal,  and  by  German  a  great  deal  may  be  done ;  but 
it  depends  mainly  upon  the  teacher,  and  the  chances  are  that  both  master  and 
pupil  vnW  hurry  on  for  mere  practical  purposes. 

1.  Whether  it  be  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  that  we  possess  complete 
and  well-prepared  apparatus  in  that  subject,  the  study  of  language,  and  of  the 
two  most  highly  organized  European  languages,  seems  the  most  valuable 
means  of  training  the  mind  to  all  kinds  of  mental  power  and  virtue. 

(e.)  German  in  a  small  degree  ;  French  in  almost  no  degree. 

{d.)  These  seem  almost  solely  to  cultivate  the  power  of  attention,  (e.)  The 
study  of  history  can  only  benefit  a  tolerably  mature  mind. 

(j.)  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  a  systematic 
training  in  the  English  language  from  the  earliest  time  pursued  with  the  study 
of  the  literature  and  of  the  history.  This  would  probably  come  neai-er  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages. 

1 .  {d.)  Arithmetic  and  other  branches  of  mathematics  may  be  taught  in  two 
ways  : — 

(i.)  As  the  art  of  obtaining  certain  numerical  results  by  following  certain 

given  rules  (like  a  calculating-machine"), 
(ii.)  As  a  science. 

(i.)  "  Doing  "  sums,  equations,  propositions  of  Euclid,  &c.  is  easy  work  for 
teachers  and  taught,  but  of  little  use  in  mental  training. 

(ii.)  Learning  to  understand  and  apply  the  scientific  principles  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  &c.,  requires  laborious  teaching,  and  is  a  severe  but 
invigorating  mental  exercise. 

The  former  method  "  pays  "  better  in  common  examinations  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  business  of  a  schoolmaster  is  not  so  much  to  educate  as  to  prepare  boys  and 
girls  for  examination,  will  be  generally  practised. 

The  latter  method  exercises  the  mind  strongly,  and  should  therefore  in  the 
case  of  younger  children  be  proceeded  with  cautiously. 

Anj-one  who  has  in  after  life  to  practise  a  branch  of  the  art,  for  instance  a 
surveyor  or  banker's  clerk,  will  not  do  so  the  worse  for  having  previously 
mastered  the  science. 

1.  (c.)  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  renders  the  study  of  French  and 
German  easier  to  a  boy,  but  to  boys  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin  I  think  French 
and  German  are  almost  if  not  quite  as  effective  as  a  mental  training  as  Greek 
or  Latin, 

(d.)  Much  depends  on  the  teacher,  but  I  believe  that  when  sufficiently 
taught  mathematics  are  more  powerful  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training 
than  the  classics. 

(e.)  It  would  be  unpardonable  for  a  boy  to  know  nothing  of  history,  but,  as 
generally  taught,  I  do  not  think  it  of  much  value  in  mental  training. 

1.  (A.)  Very  great,  if  prose  composition,  because  it  disciplines  the  mind  to 
examine  carefully  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  words  of  one  language  with  a  view 
to  the  correct  expression  of  it  in  the  words  of  another,  and  thus  educes  certain 
mental  faculties,  and  particularly  imparts  the  power  of  accurate  and  vigorous 
expression  in  the  vernacular.     Verse  composition  is,  I  think,  of  little  use ;  it  is 
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only  the  result  of  a  mental  trick.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  it  may  refine  the 
mind,  but  then  probably  only  at  the  expense  of  some  valuable  faculties. 

(c.)  Certainly  not,  the  languages  are  not  so  perfect,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
living  languages  impairs  their  value  as  a  means  of  mental  training. 

{d.)  Geometry  great,  algebra  (if  elementary)  trifling.  Geometry  disciplines 
the  reason,  making  its  processes  clear  and  accurate.  The  mere  manipulation 
of  algebraical  symbols  may  be  useful  as  regards  the  result,  but  of  little  value  as 
a  discipline. 

1.  (e.)  No;  in  men  of  40  or  50  years  of  age,  whose  judgments  are  clear, 
it  affords  a  fine  field  for  mental  training,  but  to  youths  and  young  men  I  think 
it  mostly  appears  an  accumulation  of  incidents,  &c. 

(y.)  Yes,  but  where  are  the  men  to  be  found  to  teach  these  subjects  in  as 
severely  a  logical  form  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  now  taught  and  studied  ? 

(_;.)  Much  might  be  done  here,  but  a  profitable  study  could  hardly  be  com- 
menced, except  with  youths  of  16  or  1/  years  of  age,  because  they  must  have 
some  sense  d^ndi  judgment  to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  of  the  authors. 

1.  {a.)  Small,  unless  studied  up  to  an  age  when  boys  can  understand  and 
apply  their  knowledge.  The  mere  ivord  knowledge,  declensions,  conjugations, 
&c.,  can  be  acquired  by  a  child  four  years  old,  provided  they  are  taught  as  an 
amusement,  like  many  doggrel  rhymes,  and  are  in  fact  much  easier  to  learn  than 
abstract  propositions,  e.g.  5—4=1. 

{b.)  Must  depend  on  knowledge  of  («),  but  the  simplest  practice  of  composi- 
tion in  Latin  and  Greek  is  found  to  be  a  most  difficult  task,  and  by  consequence 
useful  if  taught  carefviUy,  e.g.  Henry's  first  Latin  book  jjresents  very  grave 
difficulties  to  boys  of  12  to  14  years  of  age,  although  a  boy  might  become  expert 
in  the  book  by  11  years  of  age,  but  could  not  from  the  paradigms  form  similar 
sentences.  For  boys  15  to  18  years  of  age  the  subject  is  of  greatest  value,  pro- 
vided one  master  has  a  small  enough  class,  say  six  or  eight  boys. J 

(c.)  French  and  German  grammar  i)robably  of  the  same  value  as  Latin  and 
Greek,  provided  trained  masters  could  be  found  to  teach,  and  that  ivord  know- 
ledge is  begun  early  enough. 

(i.)  Unable  to  say.  We  find  it  a  great  practical  inconvenience,  one  master 
being  required  for  one  boy,  who  must  necessarily  be  taken  from  routine  class 
work.    Parents  insist  on  30  per  cent,  of  pupils  "  learning  music."* 

Question  2.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  value  of  the  following  methods  of 
teaching,  and  in  what  subjects  should  each  be  employed — 
(«.)   The  committal  to  memory  of  rules, 
{b.)  Learning  by  heart  the  words  of  a  text  book. 
(c.)   Oral  lectures,  not  catechetical, 
(d.)  Examination  by  writing. 
(e.)  Learning  by  heart  passages  from  good  authors? 

Question  3.  Hov)  far,  and  by  ivhat  methods,  is  it  j)ossible  to  give  to  boys — 
(«.)  Ease  and  correctness  in  English  composition, 
{b.)  A  taste  for  literature. 
(c.)  Definite  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  truths  of  religion  ? 

3.  (c.)  I  believe  to  be  a  fatal  mistake.  My  experience  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  utterly  destructive  of  all  real  religious  feelmg  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils.  These  sacred  truths  should  be  reserved  for  the  sacred  privacy  of 
home. 

3.  (a.)  By  frequent  written  as  well  as  viva  voce  idiomatic  translations  from 
any  language  dead  or  Hving  into  English,  and  by  the  translation  of  foreign 
languages,  and  the  learning  by  heart  of  fine  passages  of  English  prose  together 
with  themes  or  descriptions  of  objects,  &c. 

3.  («.)  By  regular  exercises  upon  famihar  subjects  given  in  those  proportions 
Subject  outlined  with  master. 
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3.  {b.)  This  is  most  probably  possi])le  only  in  certain  special  cases,  and  it 
is  much  oftener  produced  in  the  family  than  in  the  school.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  exciting  and  bad  literature  is  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
the  teacher  of  to-day. 

3.  (c.)  I  doubt  whether  these  should  be  made  a  part  of  school  instruction. 
I  would  have  them  taught  as  something  separate  and  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance than  anything  else.  I  would  not  have  the  Bible  used  as  a  school  book. 
The  truths  of  religion  should  be  taught  orally  and  combined  with  reading  the 
scriptures  as  a  part  of  daily  worship,  not  as  school  routine. 

3.  (o.)  One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  a  master  has  to  teach.  All  class 
or  text  books  I  have  used  are  useless,  for  I  find  that  it  is  paucity  of  ideas,  want 
of  information,  and  not  of  words,  which  cause  boys  to  fail  in  this  subject. 
My  boys  like  composition  lessons  which  are  monthly  improvised  by  myself 
without  text  book.  I  may  read  a  fable  in  prose  or  verse,  the  descri])tion  of  an 
animal,  a  moral  story,  description  of  a  town,  &c.,  and  then  the  class  is  required 
to  write  the  same  in  their  own  way.  Those  who  learn  a  language  have  always 
a  good  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  easy  fluent  style  by  being  constantly  trained 
in  literal  (first)  and  then  in  free  translation,  a  little  licence  being  allowed  the 
imagination  or  fancy,  to  be  afterwards  severally  examined  by  the  professor. 
Ease  and  coi-rectness  can  never  be  acquired  jier  se,  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  knowledge  laboriously  obtained,  and  then  I  think  most  students  would 
express  clearly  what  they  understand  clearly. 

II. 

Question  4.   What  are   the  respective  advantages,  having    regard   to   moral 
character  and  mental  culture,  of — 
{a.)  A  boarding  school — 

(a)  Altogether  private, 
(/3)  Attended  by  day  scholars  also. 
(7)  Altogether  public  {\.e.   a  great  public  school), 
(b.)  A  day  school — 
(a)  Private. 
{&)  Public? 

4.  A  boarding  school  in  which  a  high  and  manly  tone  of  feeling  is  maintained, 
as  in  a  well-conducted  school  it  can  be,  is  better  and  safer  than  a  public  school, 
but  in  the  large  majority  of  private  schools  tyranny,  meanness,  and  impurity 
abound,  unchecked  bj'  that  public  sentiment  which  in  the  latter  is  usually 
found.* 

In  all  cases  mvich  depends  upon  master,  teachers,  and  class  of  pupils.  In 
(a)  there  is  less  danger  of  mischief  from  without  and  there  is  less  inteiTuption. 
Study  is  more  continuous.  In  (b)  absence  of  pupils  makes  progress  doubtful 
and  delays  classes. 

In  a  private  school  there  is  more  close  supervision  mentally  and  morally. 
The  master  is  dependent  upon  progress  and  good  behaviour  in  |)ui)ils.  A  public 
schoolmaster  is  independent  and  can  do  many  beneficial  things  which  a  private 
schoolmaster  dai'c  not  attempt. 

4.  («)  That  it  is  more  especially  under  the  control  of  the  master,  and  that  it 
is  free  from  the  multitudinous  distractions  incident  to  day  scholars. 

($)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  iiiterniixture  of  day  scholars  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  good  moral  discipline  and  jiro  tanto  of  keeping  up  the 
classes  to  the  standard  of  scholarship  projiosed  by  their  master. 

(c)  I'ublic  schools  can  procure  superior  talent  for  assistant  masters,  and  as  a 
rule  they  can  exercise  more  complete  control,  but  on  the  other  side  they  can 
leave  the  Ijoys  to  work  or  not  as  they  please.  A  clever  and  industrious  boy 
therefore  has  great  advantages,  the  idle  and  dull  boy  goes  to  the  wall. 


'  This  answer  is  given  by  a  private  sulioolniustei'. 
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4.  (/S)  I  think  the  presence  of  day  scholars  an  advantage,  because  thejr 
introduce  another  element  from  the  outside  and  thus  increase  the  number 
of  influences  at  ^vork  on  the  scholars.  It  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
that  narrowness  of  view  which  is  always  found  where  a  number  of  people  live 
together  in  the  same  association,  under  the  same  laws,  and  for  the  same  end. 
With  day  scholars  too  come  home  views  and  home  influences  to  modify  and 
correct  school  views  and  principles. 

{a)  Both  as  regards  mental  culture  and  the  formation  of  character  we  should 
decidedly  give  our  preference  to  a  private  boarding  school.  You  have  un- 
interrupted control  over  the  boys.  The  advantages  of  this  are  (1)  Tlie  subjects 
of  study  can  be  more  consecutively  handled  ;  (2)  You  have  greater  opportunity 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  each 
boy  and  thereby  being  enabled  to  adapt  and  enforce  the  necessary  discipline ; 
(3)  Y^ou  ensui'C  greater  concentration  of  mind  by  being  enabled  to  exclude 
all  outside  influences  so  largely  calculated  to  produce  mental  and  moral  dis- 
sipation. We  present  the  above  chiefly  as  showing  what  we  deem  to  be  the 
advantages  of  a  private  boarding  school  in  contrast  mth  one  where  day 
boys  are  admitted.  The  following  are  our  reasons  for  preferring  such  a  school 
to  a  large  public  school.  (1)  A  private  school  stands  or  falls  according  to 
its  own  efficiency.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  majority  of  our  public  schools. 
(2)  On  the  grounds  of  its  elasticity,  by  which  we  mean  that  it  can  more 
readily  adapt  itself  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  less  likely 
to  assume  that  stereotyped  form  which  the  recent  Commission  has  discovered 
to  be  too  characteristic  of  om*  large  public  schools.  (3)  A  private  school  is 
not  hkely  to  attain  to  such  dimensions  as  seriously  to  jeopardise  the  moral 
interests  of  the  pupils.  There  is  no  necessity  of  such  an  extensive  delegation 
of  the  moral  oversight  to  mere  mercenaries. 


Question  5.  What  are  the  proper  limits,  in  point  of  size,  of  a  private  hoarding 
school,  having  regard  to — 

(a.)  Economy  in  housekeeping. 

{b.)  The  payment  of  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers. 

(c.)   The  proper  classification  of  the  scholars. 

(d.)   The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  public  spirit  among  the  scholars. 

(e.)  The  exercise  of  a  moral  influence  over  each  boy. 

5.  In  answering  this  question,  we  think  it  preferable  to  present  our  own 
case.  We  number  about  43  boarders,  and  employ  housekeeper,  cook,  kitchen- 
maid,  chamber-maid,  and  man-servant.  We  are  able  with  the  above  number 
of  scholars  so  to  classify  as  to  keep  the  teaching  in  our  own  hands  with,  the 
exception  of  music,  military  drill,  and  the  modern  languages.  We  think  also 
that  this  number  affords  sufficient  scope  for  the  development  of  such  qualities 
as  energy,  generosity,  self-dependence,  &c.,  all  of  which  we  take  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  term  "  public  spirit."  We  feel  ourselves  capable  of  making  our 
moral  influence  felt  by  each  pupil,  but  at  the  same  time  are  strongly  con- 
vinced that  any  material  increase- would  place  this  beyond  our  reach. 

5.  (a.)  Not  a  little  depends  on  the  character  of  the  premises.  A  school  of 
50  or  60  boys  may  be  carried  on  with  great  economy,  that  would  probably  not 
be  much  increased  in  a  school  of  double  the  number. 

(6.)  (c.)  (d.)  (e.)  My  school,  one  of  50  or  60  boys,  has  been  carried  on  with 
a  great  degree  of  success  by  my  predecessor,  and  all  these  aims  may  be  success- 
fully attained,  provided  the  master  is  capable,  adapted  for,  and  interested 
in  his  work.  The  number  of  20  or  below  presents  serious  obstacles  on  each  of 
these  points. 

Question  6.   Up  to  what  point  is  it  possible  to  educate  together — 
(a.)  Boys  tvho  leave  school  for  business  at  14. 
{b.)  Boys  who  leave  for  aprofession  at  16. 
(c.)  Boys  who  leave  for  the  University  at  ISF 
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6.  I  would  make  absolutely  no  distinction  in  their  school  training.  All  boys 
should  be  educated  up  to  the  highest  standard  their  mental  powers  will  allow, 
and  this  training  should  include  for  each  pupil,  classics,  mathematics,  physics, 
modern  languages,  and  especially  the  English  language,  and  literature.  '  The 
only  difference  between  the  boy  of  14  and  the  boy  of  18  would  be  that  the 
former  has  had  four  years  less  mental  training  than  the  latter. 

6.  In  the  usual  English  subjects,  Latin,  French,  and  mathematics ;  if  the 
higher  subjects,  Greek,  &c.,  are  began  late,  they  will  be  learnt  all  the  faster. 

6.  Probably  not  beyond  the  age  of  10  or  11,  that  is,  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  give  the  14-year  boys  a  "  commercial "  education.  It  would,  however,  be 
better  to  educate  them  with  the  others  up  to  14,  provided  always  that  they 
were  taught  arithmetic  thoroughly,  the  power  of  waiting  good  English,  and  of 
appreciating  a  good  English  style,  and  perhaps  English  literature. 

6.  I  should  make  no  distinction  between  the  individual  members  of  the 
classes  («.),  {b.),  and  (c).  The  object  of  a  school  is  to  give  a  good  general 
education,  not  to  train  for  any  specific  pursuits  ;  I  should  have,  however,  three 
distinct  kinds  of  education  for  («.),  (6.),  and  (c). 

For  (ff.),  an  education  with  the  English  language,  studied  accurately  and 
critically  as  its  central  ])oint,  including  also  mathematics  up  to  (say  ti'igo- 
nometry)  drawing,  one  modern  language  (say  French),  and  perhaps  some  one 
branch  of  physical  science ;  ^vriting  and  arithmetic  must  of  course  be  most 
thoroughly  taught. 

For  {b.)  I  should  make  Latin  the  central  point;  should  add  to  the  mathe- 
matical course  of  [a.)  geometrical  and  analytical  courses,  introduce  a  second 
modern  language  (say  German),  still  reqviire  English  to  be  thoroughly  and 
critically  studied,  and  keep  dra\ving,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  perhaps 
physical  science,  as  in  («.). 

For  (c.)  I  should  take  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  centre,  add  to  the  mathe- 
matical of  {h.)  differential  calculus;  have  only  one  modern  language  (French), 
not  care  so  much  about  English  ;  lay  more  stress  upon  classical  composition 
instead  of  including  verse  and  prose ;  omit,  after  a  certain  time,  drawing  and 
writing,  and  have  no  physical  science  taught. 


Question  /.  Do  you  prefer  to  govern  your  school  by  rewards  or  by  punishments, 
and  what  are  the  grounds  of  your  preference  ^ 

7.  I  would  govern  a  school  by  neither.  The  moral  influence  of  the  teacher 
and  the  moral  sense  of  the  taught  are  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  control 
any  number  of  boys.  This  is  not  a  speculative  opinion.  I  have  seen  it  in  active 
operation  for  nearly  20  years  in  a  public  school  of  between  3;)0  and  400  bovs, 
and  my  present  school,  numbering  over  100  boys,  is  governed  exclusively  on 
that  system.  An  occasional  imposition  and  class  prizes  at  the  end  of  tlie 
session  are  subsidiaries,  but  by  no  means  essential.  Corporal  jnmishment  is 
simply  an  indication  of  lazy  brutality. 

7.  By  neither  altogether.  Rarelj-  have  recourse  to  rewards,  for  when  the 
reward  has  been  secured  frequently'  earnestness  disappears.  No  farther  by 
punishments  than  the  detention  after  time  for  the  completion  of  work  undone 
or  for  misconduct ;  this,  being  an  understood  consequence,  is  accepted  with 
resignation. 

7.  The  whole  aim  of  education  must  be  to  create  likings,  will,  and  habits. 
These  are  only  to  be  created  by  ])leasurable  feelings.  Pun'ishments  create 
nothing ;  they  merely  at  best  bring  a  boy  back  into  the  right  track.  But  lievond 
all  question  the  only  crcntire  and  format  ire  jiower  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  hope  of 
gaining  some  good  ])lace,  prize,  or  praise. 

7.  Boys  should  be  taught  as  far  as  i)ossible  to  do  their  duty  without  reference 
to  rewards  or  ])unishments.  I  doubt  the  })ropriety  of  rewarding  boys  for 
simj)ly  doing  their  duty.  When  a  master  has  but  a  few  boys  to  deal  with  he 
ought  to  manage  to  do  without  much  ])unishment.     If  he  has  a  large  number 
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of  boys  cases  will  occur  when  jnmishment  will  become  necessary.  It  should  be 
short  and  summary.  Much  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  corporal  punish- 
ment. I  am  in  favour  of  it  myself,  and  I  bclie\'e  nine  boys  out  of  every  ten 
would  prefer  it  to  the  more  injurious  forms  of  punishments,  such  as  writing 
long  impositions  or  detention  in  school. 

7.  By  both ;  can  hardly  state  my  reason  as  I  am  often  influenced  by  circum- 
stances, sometimes  by  had  temper.  I  have  observed  that  children  who  have 
been  exclusively  treated  by  rewards  soon  go  to  the  bad,  whilst  others  who  have 
had  to  rough  it  and  who  deem  themselves  lucky  if  they  escape  punishment 
turn  out  better  temperad,  and  heartier,  honester  men  than  the  former.  As  to 
the  employment  of  one  mode  over  the  other,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
master's  temperament,  and  a  boy  should  be  trained  to  do  his  best  from  sense  of 
duty  to  himself  and  parents  and  not  because  by  doing  his  duty  he  will  get  a 
reward. 

7.  So  far  as  we  have  a  system  it  is  one  of  rewards,  crediting  each  boy  with 
marks  per  day.  These  marks  are  liable  to  be  deducted  by  irregularities  of 
conduct.  Each  fortnight  the  school  is  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  1st  class 
have  various  little  privileges,  e.  g.,  being  at  liberty  to  leave  premises  every  day 
without  any  oversight ;  2d  class  is  treated  as  being  in  a  normal  condition  ; 
3d  class  as  normal,  and  have  to  report  themselves  at  a  certain  hour  during  the 
afternoon,  which  we  have  for  play,  until  5  p.m. 

Question  8.  Have  you  any  experience  of  what  is  called  th  monitorial  system  ? 
If  so,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

III. 

Question  9.  T)o  you  find  it  easy  to  procure  good  assistant  masters — 
(a.)  For  classics  and  mathematics. 
(b.)  For  foreign  languages. 
(c.)  For  the  ordinary  English  subjects  ? 

9.  I  have  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  found  it  difficult  to  meet  with  good 
assistant  masters  in  ordinary  English  subjects. 

.9.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  good  scholars,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  good 
teachers  as  assistants. 

9.  I  have  felt  the  difficulty  so  great  that  rather  than  extend  my  school  I 
have  continued  to  go  on  single-handed  with  a  little  help  from  pupil  teachers.* 

I  am  informed  by  several  gentlemen  who  have  large  boardmg  schools  that 
properly  qualified  teachers  can  scarcely  be  had.  Let  the  Commxissioners  study 
the  scholastic  advertisements  and  they  will  perceive  that  pupil  teachers  in  their 
hist  year  are  in  great  request  as  assistant  masters  in  boarding  schools. 

9.  The  greatest  difficulty  I  have  to  contend  with  is  that  of  finding  good 
assistant  masters.  This  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  regards  classics  and 
mathematics. 

{b.)  For  foreign  languages  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure  good  masters.  They 
are  very  liable  to  be  deficient  in  all  the  points — (a)  {b)  {c). 

(c.)  In  the  ordinary  English  subjects  I  have  found  the  least  difficulty  in 
procuring  good  masters,  having  taken  ex-pupil  teachers  who  have  acquired 
"  the  art  of  teaching." 

Question  10.  From  what  class  in  society  or  previous  occupation  do  they  chiefly 
come  ? 

10.  In  very  few  cases  brought  up  to  teaching. 

10.  The  greater  number  of  applications  haA^e  come  from  young  men  who 
had  served  as  pupil  teachers  in  national  schools. 

*  The  answers  of  <a  great  number  of  other  teachers  are  to  the  same  effect,  almost  all  of  them, 
declaring  that  they  find  the  greatest  diflicuity  in  procuring  competent  assistants. 
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Question  11.  If  deficient,  in  which  of  the  following  points  are  they  most  com- 
raonly  deficient  ? 

(ff.)  Positive  knoicledge. 

(b.)  Skill  in  teaching. 

(c.)  Poiver  in  handling  and  riding  boys  ? 

11.  I  find  them  greatly  deficient  in  system,  order,  and  general  school 
management. 

]  1.  Rarely  in  (a.) 

Very  often  in  [b],  hence  the  necessity  for  training  upper  and  middle  class 
schoolmasters.  Trained  masters  rarely  suit  in  this  respect.  Sometimes  in  (c,) 
particularly  foreign  language  masters. 

11.  [Most  of  those  who  answer  this  question  say  that  the  deficiency  is  more 
notable  in  skill  than  in  knowledge.] 

11.  My  assistant  teachers  in  English  have  but  little  power  in '•' handling 
and  ruling  boys."  I  have  contrived  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  by  having  them 
in  a  certain  sense  as  probationers,  expecting  them  to  share  but  little  general 
responsibility  until  they  have  acquired  influence  by  consistenci/.  Generally 
speaking  I  have  had  to  notice  a  want  of  breadth  in  their  views  and  sympathies, 
but  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case  when  they  have  been  unaccustomed  to 
use  discretionary  powers,  and  when  they  have  been  under  the  influence  of  one 
"  clergyman,"  who  has  constituted  "  society  "  to  them. 

Question  12.  If  the  deficiency  is  frequent,  can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  it  f 

12.  I  would  encourage  English  teachers,  passing  some  time  abroad,  to 
acquire  a  thorough  conversational  knowledge  of  the  languages,  as  EngUshmen 
are  as  a  rule  better  able  to  teach  Engiisli  boys  modern  languages  than 
foreigners. 

12.  A  chair  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  each  university,  and 
classes  for  practice  in  each  university  town. 

12.  Government  and  the  uni^•ersities  must  in  some  practical  and  unmistake- 
able  way  recognize  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a  craft  that  requires  very  consider- 
able skill  and  experience,  and  especially  the  teaching  of  young  boys.  Could 
there  be  a  chair  for  Podagogik :'' 

12.  I  have  already  under  questions  8  and  10  suggested  the  only  remedy — 
vaz.  training  all  masters  for  their  work,  as  elementary  ones  are  trained  after  a 
coiu-se  of  general  education  at  the  university  or  elsewhere.  All  schoolmasters 
should  sj)end  12  or  (i  months  in  training  colleges,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
upper  and  middle  class  education. 

12.  Yes,  systematic  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
school  management. 

12.  In  our  society  (Society  of  Friends)  we  possess  an  excellent  institution  for 
masters  to  pursue  their  studies  until  they  matriculate  at  the  London  University, 
or  in  most  cases  get  their  first  B.A.  The  only  test  for  admission,  the  candidate 
to  he  in  profession  with  '•  Friends,"  and  make  a  declaration  to  the  effi;;t  that 
he  intends  to  follow  a  teacher's  calling.  Out  of  a  three  years  course  generally 
one-half  of  the  time  is  allowed  from  his  a])prenticeship,  the  other  out  of  the 
time  when  he  might  otherwise  be  earning  a  salary.  The  "  Flounders 
Institute,"  is  a  private  charity  capable  of  boarding  and  educating  fourteen. 
The  sup])ly  of  teachers  amongst  "  Friends  "  is,  notwithstanding  this  provision, 
very  limited,  the  institution  rarely  being  quite  full.  The  masters  are  often 
invaluable  not  only  on  account  of  their  literary  proficiency,  but  on  account  of 
their  good  moral  influence  and  their  knowledge  of  schoolboy  life. 

IV. 

Question  l.'i  Do    you  find   any,    and  if    so,    what   difficulties   arising  from 
differences  among  your  scholars — 
(a.)   Of  social  rank, 
(b.)  Of  religious  belief  ■' 
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13.  (a.)  The  richer  class  amon^  the  community  in  which  my  school  is 
situated  have  veiy  strong  prejudices  against  their  sons  being  associated  with 
the  sons  of  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  operatives,  and  so  do  not  send  them 
to  me. 

{h.)  I  have  no  difficulties  whatever  on  this  subject.  Boys  of  every  denomi- 
nation except  that  of  Unitarian  attend  the  grammar-school,  and  beyond  a  mere 
taunt  used  in  a  moment  of  exasperation,  I  know  of  nothing  more  serious. 
Such  a  complaint  may  be  made  to  me  once  in  a  half-year.  Roman  Catholics, 
Wesleyans,  and  Independants,  number  one  half  of  the  pupils,  and  this  propor- 
tion has  prevailed  during  the  20  years  I  have  ruled  here. 

13.  None. 

13.  (b.)  I  have  all  sorts :  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Greek  Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsees,  and  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the 
matter.* 

13.  If  the  head  master  steadily  sets  his  face  against  all  snobbishness,  and 
is  unsparing  in  his  abuse  of  any  person  who  \vishes  to  introduce  it,  he  need  not 
fear  either. 

13.  (a.)  I  know  of  none. 

(&.)  The  difficulty  of  imparting  religious  knowledge  to  those  who  would  wish 
to  receive  it,  because  of  the  presence  of  those  who  would  not  wish  to  do  so.  If 
left  to  myself  I  should  surmount  this  difficulty  by  giving  religious  instruction 
only  to  those  whose  parents  wished  it.  These  would  form  a  vast  majority,  and 
putting  the  rest  at  the  time  to  some  similar  subject  under  different  masters,  e.g., 
I  would  substitute  for  Scripture  History,  some  modern  (say  French)  history. 
To  my  mind  the  difficulty  consists  only  in  idea  and  prejudice,  not  in  fact.f 

13.  («.)  None.     Here  in ,J  one  man  is  apt  to  think  himself  as  good  as 

another;  pride  of  family  has  not  much  scope.  All  our  leading  merchants  and 
bankers,  &c.,  have  no  grandfathers.  I  have  had  no  quarrels  or  jealousies  on 
differences  of  social  rank  in  my  school. 

13.  No  difficulties  arising  from  differences  in  social  rank  and  none  fi'om 
differences  in  relifjious  belief. 


Question  14.   What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
local  examinations,  having  regard  to  the  alleged  dangers — 
■     (a.)   Of  neglecting  the  rest  of  the  school  for  the  sake  of  the  best  boys. 

(6.)   Of  disordering  the  general  system   of  the  school   by  forming  classes 
expressly  with  a  vieiv  to  these  examinations. 

(c.)   Of  putting  too  severe  a  strain,  physical  or  mental,  upon  the  boys  who 
become  candidates  ? 

14.  As  far  as  my  experience  has  extended,  I  believe  that  these  examinations 
act  beneficially  on  bad  schools  by  securing  a  low  maximum  of  instruction 
where  verv  little  was  given  before.  They  act  detrimentally  on  good  schools,  as 
the  principal  is  in  danger  of  remaining  satisfied  if  his  boys  can  jjass  this  really 
superficial  examination.  The  instruction  given  to  the  best  boys  is  apt  to  be 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  University  Examiners.  This  limits  the 
course  of  study  and  fetters  the  action  of  reaUy  good  teachers. § 

14.  Some  risk  of  this  kind  seems  to  belong  to  any  school  system  which  ad- 
mits university  prepai-ation,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  honours  in  matriculation, 
local  examinations,  &c.     It  is  presumed,  however,  that  most  of  the  work  will  be 


*  This  answer  is  by  a  clergyman  of  the  ChiuTh  of  England,  master  of  a  large  boarding  school, 
t  This  answer  is  by  another  clergyman, 
j  A  large  manufacturing  town. 

§  This  answer  is  given  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  private  schoolmasters  iu 
Lancashire. 
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met  by  whole  classes,  the  most  difficult  by  "  extra  classes."  It  is  certain 
that  the  i^reparation  required  for  some  who  are  going  up  giA'es  a  general  lift  to 
the  work  of  aU. 

14.  {b.)  I  could  not  attempt  to  prepare  scholars  for  the  examinations  with- 
out so  disordering  the  general  system  of  my  school.  The  strain  is  probably 
not  too  severe  upon  the  successful  ones,  but  upon  the  unsuccessful  ones,  who 
have  ambition  but  not  power,  and  whom  strain  and  defeat  may  crush. 

\4.  There  need  be  no  danger  from  any  of  them.  There  ai'e  at  the  same 
time  several  valid  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  both  of  these  examinations 
are  conducted.  And  there  is  also  the  broad  objection,  which  I  think  can  not 
be  answered,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  examine  the  whole  school  or  to 
demand  that  the  whole  school  should  at  one  time  or  another  pass  one  of  these 
examinations. 

14.  {b.)  There  is  no  necessity  to  form  separate  classes  for  these  examinations. 
All  om-  boys  in  the  upper  classes  are  being  prepared  together  for  them,  whether 
they  become  candidates  or  not  The  only  disarrangement  that  takes  place  is 
this  :  For  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  examination  candidates  are  allowed  to 
omit  the  study  of  subjects  which  they  do  not  intend  to  take  up. 

(c.)  The  strain  upon  a  boy  who  aims  at  taking  high  honours  is  too  severe ; 
this  arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  he  must  take  up  ;  it  may  be 
obviated  by  the  universities  refusing  to  examine  boys  in  so  many  subjects  as 
they  now  do.  - 

14.  No  danger  that  may  be  not  easily  avoided  by  a  little  management,  and 
as  the  subjects  of  the  examinations  embrace  the  fundamentals  of  all  education, 
no  harm  can  arise  from  this  (a),  only  so  far  as  the  master  is  blameable  in  neglect- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  alteration  in  the  classes.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
classes  were  unattended  to. 

14.  The  alleged  dangers  I  have  found  to  be  real.  I  send  boys  to  the  ex- 
aminations not  from  any  belief  in  their  intrinsic  value,  inasmuch  as  our  own 
examinations  are  much  more  searching,  but  because  the  j)ublic  has  chosen 
not  unnaturally  to  accept  the  university  examinationsm.  some  measure  as  a  test. 
From  the  success  of  the  boys  who  have  passed  from  this  school  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  a  very  questionable  proficiency  has  secured  an  acknowledgment 
of  very  questionable  value. 

14.  We  have  not  introduced  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations. 
Our  pupils  do  not  remain  vAih.  us  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  able  to 
compass  all  their  requirements.  Some  of  our  boys  would  pass  in  the  ordinary 
subjects,  mathematics,  history,  grammar,  &c.  But  had  we  sufficient  time 
allowed  far  their  j5rc])aration  we  should  certainly  pause  before  taking  such  a 
step,  because  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  object  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the  privileged  few, 
and  of  course  \vith drawn  in  the  same  proportion  from  the  main  body  of  the  jmpils. 
This  would  evidently  inflict  a  certain  injustice  on  the  many  for  what,  considered 
in  all  its  bearings,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  doubtful  good.  The  same  teaching 
power  continuously  brought  to  bear  on  the  whole  school  would,  we  think,  better 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  teacher,  and,  on  the  whole,  be  a  clear  gain  to 
society.  If  what  we  have  stated  be  correct,  and  we  can  furnish  facts  in 
corroboi'ation,  then  a  disarrangement  of  the  ordinary  school  work  must  neces- 
sarily follow.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  additional  teaching  aid  is 
employed,  as  this  would  entail  increased  expense.  The  subjects  indicated  in 
these  examinations  take  a  wider  range  than  is  or  can,  all  the  circumstances  con- 
sidered, be  taken  in  schools  of  our  class.  A  special  jjrovision  then  must  be 
made  in  the  formation  of  classes  for  the  sulyects  lying  outside  the  ordinary 
school  curriculum.  As  a  rule,  we  su])j)ose  the  cleverest  pupils  are  selected  for 
these  examinations.  If  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  say  from  1-  to  1(>,  wc  should 
think  no  very  great  strain,  either  mental  or  physical,  need  be  put  upon 
the  boys.* 

•  This  answer  is  given  by  the  master  of  one  of  the  cheaper  commercial  boarding  schools. 
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VI. 

Question  15.  Should  you  expect  good  results  from  any  of  the  following 
expedients,  and  if  not,  ivhy  not  1* 

(a.)  Tlie  establishment  of  a  central  Government  Board  to  superintend  the 

education  of  the  country. 
(i.)   The  appointment  of  public  examiners  whom  any  private  schoolmaster 

might  itivite  to  examine  his  scholars. 
(c.)   The  establishment  of  training  colleges  of  a  higher  grade  than,  those 

controlled  by  the  Privy  Council. 
(d.)   The  institution  of  a  body  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  fitness  to 

teachers. 
(e.)   The  establishment  at  the    Universities  of  professorships  of  the  art  of 

teaching  {the  German  Plidagogik),  whose  lectures  should  be  attended 

by  persons  aiming  at  masterships  in  the  more  imjwrtant  schools. 
(f.)  The  registration  of  schools  or  schoolmasters. 

15.  (ft.)  Yes,  if  you  omit  the  word  Government. 

{b.)  Yes,  if  you  substitute  must  for  might,  the  appointments  would  otherwise  be 
sinecures. 

(c.)  Yes,  with  normal  schools  attached  to  them. 

(d.)  Yes. 

(e.)  Yes,  if  a  normal  school  were  attached  to  the  chair  just  as  a  hospital  forms 
a  necessary  addition  to  the  chairs  of  surgery  and  medicine  in  a  medical 
college. 

(/.)  Yes. 

15.  (d.)  Yes,  the  scholastic  profession  ouglit  to  be  as  well  protected  as  the 
two  branches  of  the  legal  profession  and  as  the  medical  profession  is  now. 

15.  (b.)  (c.)  (d.)  and  (e.)  all  excellent.* 

15.  (e.)  Yes  ;  but  the  professorships  should  be  established  at  affiliated  colleges 
in  the  large  towns  so  that  teachers  could  attend  without  so  much  loss  of  time 
or  money  as  would  be  involved  by  going  to  the  universities. 

15.  (a.)  I  see  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  board,  provided 
that  its  superintendence  be  limited  to  that  class  of  schools  commonly  designated 
public  schools;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  any  scheme  that  would 
interfere  with  the  free  action  of  private  teachers  would  be  mischievous. 

Question  16.  If  the  expedient  marked  [b)  ivere  carried  out,  by  whom  should 
the  examiners  be  chosen — 

(a.)  By  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
{b.)    By  a  separate  Government  Board. 
(c.)  By  the  Universities  F 

16.  By  a  centi-al  board  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  scholastic 
profession  as  the  Medical  central  board  does  to  the  medical  profession. 

16.  (a.)  No,  the  elementary  schools  are  enough  for  one  board. 

(6.)  Yes,  for  the  subjoined  reason  : 

Not  till  the  older  universities  are  nnsectarianised,  as  I  understand  the  Dis- 
senters object  to  the  universities  on  religious  grounds,  otherwise  I  should  prefer 
the  universities  acting  all  in  concert,  and  surely  if  all  the  British  home  uni- 
versities could  agree  together  to  svipply  a  board  of  examiners,  such  a  board 
would  not  be  otherwise  than  generally  acceptable  to  all  sects. 

16.  (a.)  Yes,  I  say  this  because  I  think  they  would  not  insist  as  the  universities 
probably  would  on  an  examination  as  to  religious  knowledge.  Perhaps  my 
meaning  will  be  better  understood  if  I  say  that  examiners  appointed  by  the 
committee  would  no  doubt  be  exjiected  to  be  free  from  any  denominational 
bias. 

16.  In  objecting  to  15  (b.),  I  only  intended  to  object  to  the  public  examiner 
being  called  in  officially  to  inspect  private  schools.     The  existence  of  a  class  of 

*  Several  other  answers  to  the  same  effect. 
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public  examiners  to  examine  all  endowed  schools  and  report  thereon  I  hold  to  be 
most  essential,  I  would  have  them  appointed  by  the  central  government  boai'd 
referred  to  in  15  {a),  and  I  am  certain  that  both  the  parents  and  the  general 
public  will  hail  the  establishment  of  such  a  staff  as  the  greatest  possible 
boon. 

16.  (a.)  No. 

{b.)  Yes. 

(c.)  Yes. 

16.  I  once  thought  this  should  be  left  to  the  universities,  but  T  doubt  now 
whether  they  would  appoint  the  right  kind  of  examiners.  Residents  would 
be  appointed,  and  they,  fi'om  want  of  experience  of  the  right  kind,  would 
not  make  good  examiners.  A  Government  board  would  probably  get  the 
best  men  from  every  quarter.  Against  a  Government  board  may  be  urged 
(1)  the  evils  of  centralisation;  (2)  the  risk  of  "  red  tapism  "  predominating  ; 
(3)  the  danger  of  political  influences  intruding.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
should  prefer  a  Government  board.  I  doubt  whether  the  universities  have 
sufficient  general  influence  to  make  the  scheme  satisfactory.* 

16.  By  the  universities  assisted  by  others  chosen  in  a  particular  district. 
These  latter  to  be  nominated  or  chosen  by  the  registered  masters  in  such  dis- 
trict. Thus,  suppose  Manchester  were  made  the  centre  of  a  district,  I  should 
suggest  that  a  certain  number,  say  three  gentlemen  scholars,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  educational  wants  of  such  district,  should  confer  with  the 
university  authorities,  and  with  them  share  the  right  of  ajjpointing  examiners. 
The  main  thing,  however,  is  a  supply  of  well  trained  masters  ;  many  of  the 
results  now  desiderated  would  arise  if  this  could  be  done,  and  a  healthy  com- 
petition would  remedy  many  of  the  evils  we  now  deplore. 

The  status  of  the  master  must  be  raised,  if  possible,  and  his  position  in 
society  recognised ;  he  is  now  a  nobody,  a  social  pariah,  his  profession  or 
business  the  "  Botany  Bay" — or  used  to  be — of  imbeciles  in  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions;  for  if  unsuccessful  in  these  yet  he  is  deemed  good  enough  to  teach  a 
school,  and  often  does  it,  and  no  surprise  is  shown  if  he  succeed. t 

Question  \7-  If  objections  were  made  to  this  scheme,  ivould  they  come — 
(fl.)  From  parents, 
{b.)  From  the  general  public  ? 

17.  I  cannot  think  that  either  would  object. 

17.  No  objection  would  come  from  parents  that  insured  better  teaching,  better 
government,  and  better  results  in  private  schools. 

17.  (a.)  No. 

(6.)  Some  of  the  general  pubhc  would  object  to  any  conceivable  scheme  that 
could  be  devised.  Objections,  however,  would  not  be  numerous,  nor  I  think 
important. 

Question  18.  Is  there  any  other  fact  or  any  view  of  your  own  which  you  can 
state  for  the  information  of  the  Commission  f 

18.  There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  subject  school  boys  to  too 
great  a  strain  of  the  brain.  Their  rapid  mental  development  is  aimed  at  to  the 
detriment  of  their  jihysical  powers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  hasty 
acquirement  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge  is  attempted  rather  than  to  put 
the  boys  through  a  steady  course  of  mental  training.  Dayboys  have  too  much 
work  to  do  in  tlie  evenings.  After  having  been  six  hours  in  school  they  have 
again  to  work  hard  in  the  evening  at  a  time  when  everyone  else  is  resting  fi-om 
the  labours  of  the  day. 

The  evils  arising  from  this  system  may  not  be  as  manifest  now,  but  I  fear 
they  will  make  themselves  felt  when  these  boys  shall  have  become  men.  They 
might  be  counteracted  in  some  degree  by  making  gymnastics,  driUing,  &c.  an 

•  This  answer  is  Kivr-n  l>y  the  \\ta<\  mask-r  of  one  of  the  liirgest  schools  in  the  county,  a  man 
oT  much  cxpcrii'Mcc. 
t  Tiiis  answer  is  made  by  a  private  schoolmaster. 
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essential  part  of  every  day's  routine.  Every  boy  should  be  made  to  go  through 
st  least  one  hour's  systematic  physical  training  every  day,  or  if  boys  must  work 
in  the  evenings,  I  see  no  objection  to  their  having  the  afternoon  free  for 
exercise  or  play. 

18.  The  adoption  of  a  decimal  system  of  weights,  &c.  and  of  a  proper  pho- 
netic method  of  spelling  would  remove  the  two  great  obstacles  to  the  elementaiy 
education  of  the  masses.  I  say  unhesitatinfjly  that  the  adoption  of  proper 
decimal  and  phonetic  systems  would  do  more  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
millions  than  the  annual  grant  of  500,000/.  for  the  same  purpose. 

18.  I  desire  very  strongly  to  see  the  smaller  endowments  utilized  by  tTaeir 
being  absorbed  and  massed  into  convenient  centres  so  as  to  form  large  day 
schools  and  boarding  schools  for  the  lower  middle  classes,  and  the  less  wealthy 
of  the  upper  middle  classes  (both  for  boys  and  girls),  at  which  the  maximum 
charge  should  be  as  low  as  is  found  compatible  with  efficiency,  and  which  should 
have  their  endoA^Tnents  capitalized  so  as  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and  to  offer 
for  competition  scholarships  {i.e.,  reduction  or  remission  of  charges  for  board 
and  tuition),  tenable  at  school,  and  exhibitions  tenable  in  any  calling  after 
leaving  school.  By  forming  sets  of  three  schools  in  connexion,  (a)  a  school 
for  boys  not  exceeding  14,  all  taught  together  [see  II.  5  [aj]  :  {b)  for  boys  not 
intended  for  an  university;  and  (c)  a  high  or  classical  school,  and  something 
similar  for  girls,  we  should  have  a  graduated  system  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  which  could  enable  ability  to  force  its  way  upwards  without  insuper- 
able difficulties,  and  induce  parents  not  within  walking  distance  of  a  good 
school  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  for  then*  children  a  good  education.  Unless 
such  parents  can  be  forced  as  in  many  countries  to  educate  their  children  well, 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  at  least  to  hold  out  every  facility. 

18.  I  am  in  favour  of  home  education  where  the  day  school  is  good  and  the 
parents  able  and  willing  to  do  their  duty  to  their  children.  Boarding  schools 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  father's  counsels  and  the  mother's  love,  and  their 
united  influence.  Yet  when  homes  are  neglected  and  children  allov/ed  to  run 
wild  and  form  evil  companionships,  they  are  good  as  preventives  and  a  partial 
substitute. 

18.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  system  of  centrahzation  in  the  matter  of 
education  introdviced  into  England.  In  my  opinion  it  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  whole  race  of  schoolmasters  to  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  and  convert 
them  into  educational  machines.  It  would  fatally  interfere  with  the  free  action 
of  men,  and  thus  be  destructive  of  anything  like  originality,  or  of  that  force  of 
character  by  which  the  mind  of  the  master  is  impressed  upon  his  ])upils.  In 
short,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  preferable  to  be  the  servant  of  the  public  than 
of  the  public's  servants. 

18.  Considerable  experience  has  convinced  the  undersigned  that  every  school 
in  the  kingdom  is  under-officered ;  that  therefore  the  business  organization  of 
all  schools  is  defective,  and  that  the  results  on  the  whole  are  disappointing. 
There  should  be  in  every  school  sufficient  power  to  lay  hold  of  each  individual 
boy  and  to  make  him  work. 

18.  Much  might  be  added  on  the  relation  existing  between  parents  of  pupds 
and  the  master.  One  general  remark  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  touching  my 
own  case  :  parents  express  their  wish  to  me  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  that 
their  children  should  not  be  pushed. 

18.  You  ask,  in  question  10,  from  what  class  middle-class  teachers  ai-e  taken ; 
the  lower  middle  class  you  may  infer  from  the  appended  brief  sketch  of  my 
own  life.* 

I  was  educated  at  a  common  cheap  boarding  school  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  till  15  years  of  age,  ha\ing  commenced  at  10,  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  I  was  a  day  scholar.  My  father,  a  smaU  woollen  manufacturer,  did 
not  wish  to  make  me   a  tradesman,  believing  that  business  was   not  worth 

following ;    becoming  unsettled,  I   was   sent   to  B to  Revd. to 

be  trained  in  his  day  parochial  schools,  numbering  about  350  boys  and  250 

*  'Xhis  answer  is  given  by  the  master  of  a  private  day  scliool  in  a  manufacturing  town,  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  original  men  whom  1  met  with. 
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girls.  This  school  was  considered  a  ^ood  one.  The  master  leaving  after  I  had 
been  there  nine  months,  I  conducted  the  school  myself  for  three  months. 
My  father  failed  in  business,  and  not  being  old  enough  for  a  mastership  I 
returned  to  the  school  where  I  was  educated  (or  should  have  been,  for  when  I 
left  I  could  not  parse  a  line  of  English,  or  even  spell  well),  at  a  salary  of  5/.  rjqr 
annum,  and  remaining  here  12  months  I  got  afterwards  a  situation  in  a  large 
boarding  school  at  G ,  in  Durham,  by  sending  the  principal  a  fine  speci- 
men of  my  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
flourishing,  swans,  angels,  pens,  fish,  &c.,  &c.,  ad  hbitum.  The  only  idea  I 
had  then  of  good  scholarship  was  the  power   of  handling  the  pen,  which  I 

practised  industriously,  and  became  rather  clever  at  it.     My  salary  at  G ^ 

was  20/.  per  annimi  with  board  and  washing,  and  rose  to  35/.  during  the  last 
year.  I  taught  drawing  to  a  class  of  30  boys,  and  was  generally  trusted  by 
the  principal  and  made  "major  domo  "  in  his  absence,  or  during  sickness.  I 
remained  in  this  situation  four  years,  and  during  the  inteiwalhad  studied  hard 
at  Latin  and  Greek,  and  mathematics,  with  the  intention  of  entering  at  Dublin, 
and  in  order  that  I  might  have  more  time  for  study  I  engaged  as  assistant- 
master  at  a  grammar  school  at  50/.  per  annum,  which  was  less  than  I  had  been 
receiving.  I  remained  here  2^  years,  but  did  not  study  much,  and  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Dublin  I  engaged  to  marry  a  young  woman,  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  have  me,  and  I  accordingly  gave  notice  to  leave  the  grammai- 
school,  and  resolved  to  commence  on  my  outi  account,  having  very  limited 
funds,  though  I  always  managed  to  save  something  every  year  besides  buying 
books,  and  the  surplus  I  put  into  the  savings  bank,  which  was  managed  by  a 
great  rogue,  who  robbed  poor  depositors  to  the  extent  of  G0,000/, 

I  commenced  school  in  a  double  cottage,  one  room  of  which  I  fitted 
up  with  desks  of  my  oicn  making,  and  which  are  good  ones  yet,  and  had 
1 5  scholars  at  one  guinea  per  quarter.  At  end  of  first  half  year  I  made  more 
desks,  and  fitted  up  a  larger  room,  and  had  2.9  scholars,  and  then  having  saved 
a  little  money,  and  wife  having  brought  me  a  fortune  of  30/.,  I  was  enabled  to 
build  myself  a  school  and  rent  a  playground.  My  school  has  always  been  full, 
and  after  raising  the  terms  to  two  guineas  seniors,  30s.  junior  pupils,  it  still 
remains  full.  I  am  conscious  of  many  failings,  and  daily  lament  a  defective 
education.  This  short  sketch  will  give  the  idea  how  schoolmasters  are  made, 
or,  I  should  say,  as  Topsy  did,  '■  growed."  My  case  is  that  of  hundreds;  some 
fail  entu-ely,  and  others,  having  friends,  get  a  little  capital,  and  open  a  boarding 
school,  and  if  well  supported  by  a  managing,  tidy,  industrious  wife,  make 
fortunes  and  retire.  Trusting  that  the  patience  of  the  Commissioners  will  not  be 
exhausted,  the  writer  hopes  that  some  means  may  lie  devised  of  raising  the 
status  of  teachers,  who  may  he  induced  to  select  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  not 
follow  it  because  nothing  else  "  turns  up." 


Answers  to  Questions  kelating  to  the  Education  of 

GlKLS. 

I. 

Question  1.   What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  proper  limit,  in  point  of  size,  of — 
(a.)  A  school  J 
(6.)  A  class  taught  by  one  teacher  f 

Question  1.  In  most  cases  I  should  prefer  a  large  school  to  a  small  one,  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  small  schools  being  often  rather  unwholesome.  I  should 
aj)prove  of  a  school  numbering  from  3()()  to  400  girls. 

A  class  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher  might  consist  of  20  girls. 

The  larger  schools  have  the  advantage  of  permitting  — 

(a.)  Economy  of  teaching  jjower.  Tlie  same  machinery  and  appliances 
becoming  so  much  more  efl'ective. 

_    (6.)  Possible  better  classification  of  pupils  offering  the  advantages,  to  younger 
pupils  very  great,  of  social  study. 

(c.)  The  opportunity  afforded  within  the  school  for  the  gro\vth  and  e.\ercise 
of  a  generous  emulation. 
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(d.)  Government  by  a  healthy  public  opinion,  rather  than  by  the  coercion  of 
a  personal  wiU. 

(e.)  The  greater  variety  and  freer  play  of  moral  and  intellectual  influences; 
but  the  mere  size  of  a  school  does  not  necessarily  confer  these  advantages,  and 
English  prejudice  seems  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  private  school  system 
for  girls. 

1.  (a.)  I  think  large  schools  with  from  100  to  200  pupils  are  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  small  ones.  There  is  better  discipline,  better  moral  training,  and 
more  emulation. 

(b.)  About  25. 

Not  more  than  50  or  less  than  20  girls  is,  I  think,  the  right  number  for  a 
school.* 

An  able  teacher  usually  likes  a  rather  large  class  of  from  12  to  20  girls. 

Question  2.  It  is  easy  to  procure  good  governesses  ? 
(a.)  English; 
(b.)  Foreign. 

2.  No.t 

(a.)  Most  so. 
(6.)  Least  so. 

2.  By  no  means  either  English  or  foreign.  German  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
painstaking,  but  they  are  often  very  abrupt. 

2.  (a.)  Not  easy. 
(&.)  Very  difficult. 

2.  By  no  means,  and  there  it  is  chiefly  that  I  anticipate  great  results  from  the 
examination  of  girls. 

(b.)  Foreign  governesses  are  perhaps  easier  to  meet  with,  save  for  their 
reluctance  to  leave  their  country.  Their  moral  tone  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

2.  When  wise  women  are  plentiful  good  governesses  will  be  also. 
2.  {b.)  Accomplished  foreigners   are   not  very  difficult   to   find,  and    some 
Belgian  and  German  ladies  are  also  very  well  I'ead. 

2.  Certainly  not. 

2.  (a.)  As  a  general  rule  they  are  more  easily  procured  than  foreign.  Only  the 
very  highest  class  of  foreign  governesses  can  really  educate,  but  thej"  are  often 
very  superior. 

2.  Not  impossible. 

More  English  than  foreign  who  are  desirable. 

2.  It  is  very  easy  to  procure  incompetent  ones,  and  it  ought  not  to  be. 

2.  I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  procuring  governesses.  Several  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  engaging  them  have  told  me  that  among  scores  of 
v^Titten  applications  not  half  were  correct  in  orthography  or  grammar. 

2.  Certainly  not ;  it  is,  however,  easier,  I  believe,  to  procure  well  qualified 
teachers  from  Germany  than  to  meet  with  them  in  England.  As  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes  the  German  governesses  are  both  better  instructed  and 
more  earnest  than  those  of  our  own  country  in  promoting  the  improvement  of 
their  pupils,  though  they  are  not  very  successful  generally  in  keeping  order 
amongst  them. 

Question  3.  If  deficient,  in  which  of  the  three  following  points  does  their 
deficiency  chiefly  lie — 

(fl.)  Positive  knowledge ; 

(b.)  Skill  in  teaching  ; 

(c.)  The  power  of  ruling  and  guiding  their  pupils  F 

3.  In  aU  three  ;  indeed  deficiency  in  one  respect  involves  failure  in  all  three. 

*  Several  other  answers  to  the  same  general  effect, 
t  A  great  many  other  answers  to  the  same  effect. 
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3.  Considered  deficient  in  all  three  points,  M'hich  may  be  in  part  referred  to 
theii'  employers,  who  ovei'value  showy  acquirements,  and  the  young  women 
themselves  are  naturally  unwilling  to  devote  time  to  the  cultivation  of  knowledge 
which  they  do  not  find  marl^etable. 

3.  In  English  governesses  skill  in  imparting  knowledge  is  deficient. 
In  foreigners  the  power  to  rule  is  nearly  alwaj's  deficient,  and  positive  know- 
ledge very  frequently  also. 

3.  Failures  on  these  points  chiefly  arise  fi-om  ladies  becoming  teachers  without 
any  love  for  their  vocation  or  not  being  educated  for  that  purjiose. 
(c.)  Especially  deficient  in  foreigners. 

3.  Many  who  wisA  to  teach  are  deficient  in  (a.);  among  those  actually  engaged 
in  teaching  the  want  is  mostly  in  (i.)  and  {c.) ;  these  two  are  usually  either  both 
present  or  both  absent. 

3.  (ffl.)  (6.)  (c.)  In  aU  these  points,  but  chiefly  in  the  two  latter.* 

3.  (a.)  Not  in  positive  knowledge  of  bare  facts  but  in  such  a  power  of 
arranging  facts  as  to  arri^'e  at  broad  views. 

{b.)  Their  "  skill  in  teaching  "  is  deficient  inasmuch  as  it  merely  overloads 
the  mind  with  unconnected  facts  and  does  not  so  develope  the  reasoning 
faculties  as  to  give  the  pupil  a  genuine  spirit  of  inquiry  and  power  of  close 
research. 


Question  4.   What  are  the  respective  advantages  of  men  and  women  as  teachers  ? 

4.  Men  are  often  more  determined,  women  more  persuasive,  men  frequently 
more  earnest,  women  more  patient,  men  more  profound,  women  more 
progressive. 

Men  generally  inspire  awe,  women  generally  have  more  patience. 

Perhaps  men  are  more  resolute.  Beyond  a  certain  point  they  teach  arithmetic 
better.  Women  are  more  patient  in  matters  of  detail  and  have  more  sjTnpathy 
with  dulness  and  weakness.  Contact  with  the  opposite  sex  corrects  deficiencies 
and  redundancies  in  the  mental  constitution  of  each. 

Women  are  more  patient  and  more  thorouyh,  men  more  forcible  teachers. 

Masters  probably  are  more  feared  by  girls  ;  but  ladies  are  more  minute  and 
patient,  if  in  other  respects  good  teachers. 

For  young  or  dull  pupils  women  are  the  best,  being  more  patient  and  gentle; 
but  with  clever  girls  who  have  been  weU  grounded,  masters  have  more 
influence  and  generally  succeed  in  making  them  exercise  their  judgment  and 
reasoning  powers. 

Women  enter  more  into  detail,  and  have  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
difficulties  of  learners  and  of  the  necessity  of  constant  reiteration  of  in- 
struction. 

Men  command  the  attention,  but  women  are  more  patient  and  persevering 
where  they  have  to  contend  with  incapacity  or  carelessness. 

Women  more  readily  understand  the  true  capability  of  their  pupil,  and  bring 
their  teaching  down  to  that  level,  while  men  address  them  as  entirely  ignorant, 
or  presupj)ose  capabilities  according  to  age. 

Women  better  for  the  general  elementary  teaching ;  men  for  the  advanced 
stage  of  literature  and  composition.  This  last  is  a  very  important  point  1 
consider. 

As  a  class  men  are  perliajjs  Ijetter  qualified,  because  they  do  not  take  up 
teaching  as  their  only  resource,  which  women  unfortunately  for  themselves  and 
others  too  frequently  do,  but  good  teachers  of  either  sex  may  I  think  l>c  equally 
efficient. 

Men's  knowledge  being  more  thorough  their  teaching  is  less  superficial,  but 


•  A  Kreat  many  other  answers  are  to  tlie  same  effect. 
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they  are  not  always  strict  enough  in  requiring  accuracy  from  young  ladies. 
French  masters  succeed  best  in  this. 

Men  have  more  method  and  vigour,  women  more  perception  of  individual 
character,  and  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  each. 

Men  teach  more  thoroughly,  women  make  subjects  more  pleasing,  but  are 
apt  to  be  superficial. 

Men  naturally  have  most  command  over  girls,  and  frequently  have  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  are  chiefly  employed  to  teach.  Female 
teachers  seem  to  possess  more  moral  influence  over  their  pupils,  because  they 
sympathise  most  closely  with  them. 

Girls  stand  more  in  awe  of  men,  boys  have  as  they  advance  more  deference 
for  women.  In  quickness  of  sympathy  with  pupils,  discrimination  of  character, 
and  ready  adaptation  to  it,  a  woman  has  great  advantages  over  a  man. 

Men  are  more  stimulating ;  hut  although  often  valuable  for  a  time,  their 
teaching  sometimes  calls  out  love  of  approbation  too  strongly  in  girls. 

Women  are  more  sympathetic,  perceive  more  quickly  the  difficulties  of  the 
pupil,  and  are  more  patient  to  remove  them.  As  a  rule  they  are  less  sparing  of 
their  labour  than  men,  but  they  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
men,  from  their  lack  of  thorovigh  culture,  shown  by  their  want  of  clearness, 
accuracy,  and  scientific  method  as  teachers. 

Women  are  more  tender,  sympathetic,  and  patient,  and  are  therefore  most 
usefully  employed  in  the  earlier  stage.  Girls  from  14  years  of  age  or  there- 
abouts are  more  influenced  by  men.  I  think  the  latter  stages  of  a  girl's 
education  are  best  conducted  by  men. 

Men  usually  give  clear  broad  outlines  of  things,  women  enter  more  into  the 
minute  details. 

Women  are  generally  more  conscientious  as  to  time  and  attention. 

I  think  that  men  are  the  best  teachers  for  girls,  they  take  hold  of  their  whole 
minds  and  control  them  more  easily  than  women. 

Men's  teaching  is  more  exact,  comprehensive,  and  philosophical  than  that  of 
women ;  but  they  leave  their  pupils  to  work  alone.  Women  are  more  patient 
and  painstaking,  and  the  best  fitted  for  elementary  teaching. 

As  we  have  no  colleges  for  women  it  is  presumed  that  a  male  teacher  may 
possess  more  profound  knowledge  of  a  given  subject ;  hence  that  his  teaching 
may  be  more  profound.  In  the  varied  lessons  of  general  education,  however, 
I  think  a  woman  possessing  a  real  gift  of  teaching  has  usually  more  sympathy 
mth  her  pupils,  and  may  educate  more  though  she  instructs  less. 

Men  are  the  best;  they  have  more  method  and  clearness  in  their  teaching 
(at  present),  and  have  more  influence. 

As  teachers  I  think  that  women  are  usually  more  patient  and  consequently 
more  thorough  going  than  men.  Intelligent  pupils  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work  out  their  difficulties  alone  will  probabiy  progress  more  rapidly  under 
the  tuition  of  a  master  than  they  would  do  under  that  of  a  mistress  ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  in  ordinary  cases  a  master's  lessons  to  a  class  of  girls  will  be  of  com- 
paratively little  value  unless  they  are  supplemented  by  the  explanations  and 
assistance  of  a  competent  female  instructor.  I  have  seen  most  satisfactory 
results  arise  from  a  combination  of  male  and  female  instructors  to  the  same 
class,  but  have  little  faith  in  the  advantage  of  the  former  unless  aided  in  the 
mode  I  have  mentioned. 

Question  5.  What  are  the  respective  advantages  of  boarding  and  day  schools^ 
having  regard  to — 

(«.)  Mental  culture; 

(b.)  The  formation  of  moral  character  ; 

(e.)  Refinement  of  manners  and  feeling  ? 
5.  (a.)  In  boarding  schools  uniformity  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
(b.)  In  day  schools  the  maintenance  of  home  ties, 
(c.)  Perhaps  in  a  well  conducted  boarding  school. 
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(ffl.)  Boarding  schools  have  the  advantage  as  they  secure  regular  attendance. 

{b.)  Where  manj-  girls  live  together  the  moral  character  is  rarely  good,  truth 
and  honour  being  too  often  disregarded.  At  a  day  school  constant  home 
influence  helps  to  counteract  these  evils. 

(c.)  So  far  as  this  can  be  taught  il;  must  be  at  home,  ordinary  boardino- 
schools  being  the  worst  places  for  such  training.  Except  in  the  mere  externals 
of  refinement,  these  points  cannot  he  attended  to  in  a  day  school. 

The  character  is  more  tried,  its  resources  brought  into  fuller  play,  and  it 
may  therefore  gain  more  strength  in  boarding  than  in  day  schools.  The 
mental  culture  may  be  more  complete  because  more  continuous.  A  day  school 
has  the  great  ads'antage  of  being  compatible  with  an  abode  in  a  happy  home, 
where  the  formation  of  the  moral  character  may  be  carefully  watched,  and  the 
manners  and  feelings  imbued  wich  refinement. 

Given  a  good  well-organized  day  school,  and  a  well  arranged  home  life,  in 
which  private  study  is  possible,  and  perhaps  a  little  aided,  the  day  school  is,  I 
consider,  greatly  supei'ior  to  tlie  boarding  school  in  all  these  points,  \\\i\x  the 
exception  of  a  conventionality  rather  than  a  refinement  of  manners  which  is 
attainable  at  a  boarding  school,  l)ut  seldom  at  a  day  school. 

The  answer  to  this  must  depend  so  much  on  circumstances  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  it  positively.  It  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  steady  habits  of  work  when 
the  lessons  are  prepared  at  home,  and  the  regularity  of  boarding  school  hours 
is  lost.  But  those  who  consider  freedom  and  happiness  necessaiy  to  the 
formation  of  moral  character  will  think  these  losses  more  than  compensated  by 
the  advantages  of  a  wise  and  happy  home  life.  Girls'  schools,  from  the  great 
restraint  and  continual  watchfulness  beUeved  to  be  necessary  in  them,  differ 
from  boys'  schools  in  giving  no  experience  of  the  world,  but  those  which  I  have 
known  have  not  deserved  the  general  accusation  of  destroying  refinement  of 
manners  and  feeling. 

Boarding  schools  have  many  disadvantages,  especially  where  the  numl)er  of 
boarders  is  large.  The  more  nearly  the  arrangements  in  a  boarding  school  can 
resemble  those  of  a  family  the  better.  From  6  to  10  or  12  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
sufficiently  large  number. 

Theoretically,  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  home  education  for  girls,  and,  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  it,  of  the  day  school. 

Parents  ought  to  be  the  real  educators,  the  function  of  other  teachers  being 
chiefly  the  giving  of  special  technical  instruction. 

I  hold  the  artificial  separate  grouping  of  young  people  to  be  a  great  mistake, 
and  one  fruitful  of  evil  consequences.  The  special  weaknesses  of  their  age  and 
sex  are  aggravated  and  intensified  instead  of  being  met  by  corrective  influences. 

Tlie  ideal  family  group  affords  the  best  opportunities  at  once  for  successful 
culture  (which  I  distinguish  from  technical  book  instruction),  for  the  formation 
of  moral  character,  and  for  the  refinement  of  manners  and  feeling.  But  the 
ideal  family  group  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  the  father  is  engrossed  by  j)rofes- 
sional  or  business  cares,  the  mother  by  the  nursery  or  society,  and  both  often 
so  wholly  indifferent  to  the  right  training  of  their  children,  or  so  incompetent 
for  it,  that  one  is  driven  back  to  the  boarding  school  as  the  lesser  of  two  great 
evils,  and  compelled  to  cast  about  for  a  means  of  reducing  its  inherent  defects 
to  a  minimum. 

In  boarding  schools  the  regular  hours  and  thorough  discipline  give  fair 
oj)portunities  for  mental  work,  while  the  desire  of  carrying  home  a  good  report 
creates  a  strong  impulse  to  it.  In  day  schools  irregular  attendance  and  home 
distractions  often  weaken  or  destroy  this  feeling.  The  passing  of  leisure  time 
in  free  converse  with  others  of  uniieveloped  character  is  sometimes  hurtful  to 
the  moral  tone. 

But  the  selfishness  and  indifiFerence  caused  by  home  indulgence  is  corrected 
by  the  sudden  isolation  of  school  life,  while  the  manners  arc  improved  by 
mixingwith  numbers  and  by  submission  to  undisjjuted  authority.  I  think 
the  very  best  rather  tlian  the  very  worst  of  women  arc  produced  at  boarding 
schools. 
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II. 

Question  6.  Is  there  such  a  difference  between  the  tninds  of  boys  and  of  girls 
as  to  demand  a  different  system  of  mental  training  for  each  ? 

6.  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any  difference  between  the  minds  of  boys  and 
girls  originally.  What  we  see  arises  from  the  difference  of  teaching,  training, 
pursuits,  and  circumstances.    They  are  quite  equal  to  the  same  mental  training. 

Do  not  find  that  the  little  boys  under  my  care  have  as  much  perseverance  as 
the  girls,  and  they  seem  to  require  more  minute  explanations,  &c. 

Not  so  much  in  mind  as  in  the  position  of  life,  for  which  they  must  be  re- 
spectively prepared.  Men  for  enterprise  and  invention,  women  for  intelligent 
devotion  to  home  duties.  The  primary,  moral,  and  intellectual  education  of 
boys  and  girls  should  be  the  same. 

Not  till  the  age  of  12  or  14,  but  subsequently  yes. 

Perhaps  boys  possess  more  strength  of  mind,  girls  greater  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  refinement,  and  in  persevering  application  and  talent  to  acquire  all 
branches  of  education  they  certainly  do  not  evidence  inferiority.  Might  it  not 
be  a  mutual  advantage  if  mixed  classes  could  be  formed  from  the  ages  of  8  or 
10  to  13  or  14,  conducted  by  truly  good  and  well  qualified  masters  and  govern- 
esses ?  If  mental  strength  be  greater  on  the  one  side  it  might  be  advantageously 
imparted,  whilst  the  quickness,  quiet  i^erseverance,  and  refinement  of  the  girls 
would  exert  such  an  influence  as  might  at  no  distant  period  greatly  benefit  both 
families  and  general  society. 

I  do  not  think  girls  are  physically  capable  of  so  much  sustained  mental  effort 
as  boys.     They  require,  therefore  more  variety  in  their  work. 

Their  intellectual  tastes  often  waken  earlier,  and  they  require  less  stimulus 
than  boys,  being  generally  more  eager  for  knowledge.  The  difficulty  is  in  making 
them  work  thoroughly  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Their  quickness  of 
perception  leads  them  to  the  conclusion  before  they  have  followed  the  steps  of 
the  argument.  This  is  an  every  day  observation,  but  a  true  one,  as  it  is  not 
an  established  fact  that  women  have  no  character ;  their  tastes  are  as  various  as 
boys'. 

Not  more  so  than  between  various  boys  as  compared  with  each  other,  or 
various  girls  similarly  compared. 

Not  a  different  system,  but  a  different  administration,  girls  as  a  rule  possessing 
quicker  apprehension,  and  boys  longer  power  of  endurance. 

There  is  no  such  difference  ;  this  is  taken  from  a  forty  years'  experience  of 
one  who  has  taught  both  sexes  in  great  numbers,  and  in  almost  all  the  branches 
of  education,  languages,  science,  history,  geography,  philosophy,  &c.* 

Certainly  not  till  about  the  age  of  14. 

I  think  not,  but  if  girls  were  to  pursue  some  of  the  studies  generally  taken 
up  by  boys  more  especially,  they  would  have  to  curtail  the  time  now  given  to 
accomplishments,  and  the  generality  of  parents  would  be  averse  to  this. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching  both  boys  and  girls,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  very  little  difference,  if  any,  is  required.  If  girls 
were  sent  to  school  as  constantly  as  boys,  only  expected  to  study  the  same 
elementary  branches  in  early  youth,  and  were  accustomed  to  anything  approach- 
ing the  same  amount  of  out-door  exercise,  I  believe  the  training  mentally 
might  proceed  on  the  same  basis. 

I  think  not ;  essentially  different  as  they  are  and  as  they  were  intended  to  be 
I  believe  that  systematic  exactness  in  mental  training  is  equally  beneficial  to 
them. 


Most  of  the  other  answers  are  to  this  effect. 
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Question  /•    What  subjects  of  study  interest  rjirls  most  /* 

7.  Girls  generally  cling  to  the  imaginative ;  history,  geography,  biography, 
poetiy,  are  often  favourite  studies. 

They  are  almost  uniformly  fond  of  geography  and  history,  and  can  be  easily 
interested  in  any  subject  connected  with  them.* 

Girls  at  fii'st  resist  whatever  requires  close  observation,  comjiarison,  and  well 
exercised  memory  ;  I  find  that  ultimately  I  can  interest  my  pupils  in  those  sub- 
jects for  which  I  have  a  strong  passion  or  bias. 

Historj-  and  mythology,  astronomy,  geography,  natural  history,  di-awing, 
music. 

Geography  and  history  have  generally  interested  our  pupils  the  most.  But 
this  probably  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  teachers'  own  tastes. 

Those  which  require  the  least  mental  application,  such  as  geography. 

Anything  that  appeals  to  the  feehngs,  such  as  heroic  poetry ;  or  anything 
practically  useful,  such  as  book-keei^ing. 

Histoiy,  biography,  geography,  mythology,  and  poetry  interest  all  with  very 
few  exceptions.  Elementary  books  on  astronomy,  natural  science  and  natviral 
history  have  special  attractions  for  a  lesser  number;  grammar  and  derivation 
engage  the  attention  of  comparatively  few. 

As  it  is  not  an  established  fact  that  "M'omeu  have  no  character,"  theu'  tastes 
are  as  various  as  boys. 

Geography,  civil  history,  natural  history  in  early  youth,  to  which  is  after- 
wards added  languages. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  modern  languages  and  natural  science. 

Usually  subjects  connected  \\'ith  people,  as  biography,  poetry,  religious  meta- 
physics. 

Arithmetic,  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  natural  science  and  history. 
(^\'hen  there  is  great  natural  taste  and  talent  for  music,  the  powers  of  the  mind 
in  other  directions  are  usually  weak). 

Question  8.  Is  there  any  subject  {e.g.,  arithmetic)  at  lohich  they  are  particularly 
inapt  ? 

8.  Inaptness  for  any  subject  I  conceive  to  arise  from  the  fii'st  teaching  being 
defective. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  if  properly  taught.f 

I  think  girls  are  rarely  as  quick  as  boys  at  arithmetic. 

More  inapt  at  arithmetic  than  other  studies,  but  perhaps  the  fault  may  lie  in 
the  want  of  interest  in  the  teacher. 

Not  more  so  than  boys ;  with  equal  advantages  and  equal  early  training,  five 
girls  out  of  every  10  would  rival  boys  of  the  same  age  in  ai-ithmetic. 

Not  in  my  experience.  Many  dislike  grammar,  but  it  is  a  valuable  mental 
exercise. 

Yes.     Arithmetic  with  most  girls  and  grammar  with  many. 

They  are,  generally  sjjeaking,  very  inapt  at  arithmetic,  and  have  a  corre- 
sponding dislike  to  it,  but  l)oth  inaptitude  and  dislike  would,  I  think,  be 
overcome  were  more  time  and  attention  bestowed  on  it  in  girls'  schools. 

I  think  that  girls  are  jjarticidarly  quick  at  the  i)rocesses  of  arithmetic,  though 
they  may  not  see  the  reason  of  tliem.  Composition  is  their  weak  point  in  all 
languages,  including  their  own. 

No,  but  because  arithmetic  n.ust  ])e  perfectly  taught  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood.    The  want  of  good  teacliing  is  felt  in  this. 

The  majority  find  greatest  difficulty  in  grammar. 


•  A  good  many  other  answers  are  to  this  eflect. 
t  Many  other  answers  to  the  same  effect. 
ac.4.  3  I, 
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As  a  rule,  they  ai-e  inapt  at  arithmetic  and  mathematics.  T  have  taught  girls 
who  have  learned  these  branches  and  understood  them  as  well  as  any  boy  could, 
but  they  were  exceptions. 

In  the  elementary  parts  they  were  equally  successful,  but  in  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  there  was  always  a  decided  inferiority  to  boys  where 
both  had  had  the  same  opportunities. 

Any  special  inaptitude  of  girls  for  arithmetic  is  a  matter  of  supposition,  and 
not  at  all  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Arithmetic  has  been  shamefully 
iU-taught  in  girls'  schools,  but  when  properly  tavight  becomes  usually  a 
favourite  subject.     The  same  holds  good  of  grammar  and  analysis. 

Certainly  not.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  girls  from  the  commercial 
classes,  especially  Jewesses,  are  particularly  quick  in  arithmetic,  and  surpass 
boys. 

Among  150  girls  I  remember  only  one  who  could  not  master  elementary 
arithmetic. 

I  think  not.  In  arithmetic  many  display  particular  aptness.  "WTiere  there 
is  deficiency  it  usually  proceeds  from  neglect  of  early  teaching. 

They  have,  I  think,  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  abstract  principles  of 
any  kind,  and  whilst  they  are  often  very  ready  at  arithmetical  calculations,  can 
rarely  either  see  or  even  be  made  to  wish  to  see  the  reason  for  the  rules  by  which 
it  is  regulated. 

Question  9.  Are  girls  unable  (a)  physically  or  (&)  mentally  to  bear  the  strain 
of  a  protracted  written  examination  f 

9.  Girls  are  generally  physically  unfit  for  protracted  exertion,  and  that  must 
affect  them  mentally. 

No,  we  think  not.* 

For  the  most  part  decidedly  unable  in  both  respects.  The  sympathy  of 
numbers  brings  out  the  resources  of  each  child  for  which  reason  I  prefer  a  viva 
voce  examination. 

T  do  not  find  an  hour  or  hour  and  half  too  long.  The  preparation  for  the 
examination  should  not  be  forgotten,  it  makes  demands  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  an  exciteable  girl.  The  pupils  always  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  written  examination  here. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  unable  in  either  respect  after  proper  training. 

An  examination  of  four  hours  a  day  for  a  week  is  not  too  much  for  girls  of  12 
or  14. 

No,  with  proper  precautions  as  to  exercise  and  air. 

(a.)  Yes;  (6.)  yes.  If  it  does  not  hurt  them  at  the  time  the  ill  effects  are 
felt  afterwards. 

Many  are  physically  unfit  for  it  from  the  artifical  mode  of  their  life ;  if  in 
good  health  they  could  easily  write  for  two  hours  or  more  at  one  time. 

For  some  years  past  my  pupils  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  written 
examination  in  the  middle  of  the  half-year  and  again  at  the  end,  in  the  first  case 
occupymg  a  week,  and  in  the  second  10  or  12  days  ;  the  average  time  of  work 
being  from  six  to  seven  hours  a  day.  We  have  never  had  one  case  of  illness 
however  slight  as  the  result,  and  I  should  therefore  answer  decidedly  in  the 
negative  did  I  not  suppose  the  question  to  refer  rather  to  a  public  than  a 
private  examination.  Of  course  in  any  pubHc  competitive  examination,  the  excite- 
ment being  much  greater,  the  continuous  strain  ought  to  be  less  protracted,  and 
much  will  depend  on  a  wise  distribution  of  hours  and  subjects.  The  recent 
examination  in  Manchester  was  borne  I  believe  without  injury  to  any  one,  with- 
out any  great  fatigue  by  most. 

They  are  quite  capable  of  bearing  examinations  prolonged  to  any  extent.  In 
this  school  the  annual  examination  lasts  three  weeks,  two,  three,  or  even  four 


*  Most  of  the  answers  are  to  the  same  effect  as  this  (which  is  given  by  a  schoolmistress  of 
great  experience),  but  some  differ,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  answers  selected. 
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short  written  examinations  in  a  day.     The  average  during  the  three  weeks  is 
two  of  two  hours  per  diem. 

Yes,  physically ;  out  of  a  hundred  very  few  could  bear  it.  Tlie  extent  to 
which  I  have  seen  it  tried  was  for  three  successive  days,  one  svibject  morning 
and  one  afternoon ;  the  time  allotted  for  answers  being  from  one  to  two  hours  ; 
any  pupil  who  had  done  her  utmost  being  at  liberty  to  deliver  up  her  papers  and 
retire.  On  the  third  day  some  gave  up  their  papers  half  answered  from  sheer 
powerlessness  to  proceed. 

Perfectly  so.     Publicity  to  be  avoided. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen  a  written  examination  of  four  hours  daily,  lasting 
through  three  or  four  consecutive  days,  is  as  much  as  girls  can  bear,  and  I  think 
there  should  be  an  interval  of  an  liour  at  the  end  of  the  second  hour. 

When  accustomed  to  written  examinations  girls  are  quieter  in  their  work  in 
a  long  paper,  and  fresher  at  the  end  than  boys  of  the  same  age.  After  14  their 
powers  of  endurance  are  less  than  those  of  boys. 

Question  10.  What,  if  any,  are  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  girW  schools  in 
maintaining  discipline,  truthfulness,  and  a  good  tone  of  feeling  ? 

10.  The  difference  in  the  position  of  the  parents. 

Rivalry  in  dress  and  gossipping  habits. 

Discipline  under  a  kind  firm  rule  is  easily  maintained;  truthfulness  by  trust- 
fulness and  vigilance  combined.  A  good  tone  of  feehng  is  a  difficulty.  Petty 
jealovisies  and  strifes  are  frequent,  and  need  constant  watchful  meditation  and 
great  tact  in  management ;  they  should  be  noticed  and  reconciled,  not  left  to 
smoulder. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  either  of  the  two  first  when  the 
governess  is  a  strict  disci])hnarian  and  a  woman  of  high  ])rinciples  ;  but  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  last  when  the  girls  are  earnestly 
competing  for  prizes. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline,  truthfulness,  and  a  good  tone 
of  feeling  among  giris,  is  their  love  of  ease  and  their  determination  to  possess 
it.     For  this  purpose  they  often  have  recourse  to  scheming  and  falsehood. 

Esprit  de  corps  is  m;ich  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  school  of  girls  than  boy.s. 
It  is  proportionately  difficult  to  maintain  a  good  tone  of  feeling.  The  inferiority 
of  girls'  discipline,  &c.,  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  vigorous  association  in 
play,  and  in  their  being  generally  more  isolated  or  associated  in  smaller  sets 
than  boys. 

l^isposition  to  chatter  and  petty  jealousies  are  the  only  difficulties  I  find. 

There  are  no  peculiar  difficulties ;  in  many  cases  they  are  far  superior  to  boys 
in  truthfulness,  and  especially  in  good  feeling.* 

As  a  system  of  discipline  I  have  known  the  following  plan  work  extremely 
well.  A  monthly  examination  into  the  conduct  and  })rogress  of  every  girl  being 
carefully  made,  the  parents  and  friends  were  invited  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  result.  The  girls  were  excited  to  a  certain  degree  of  emulation  and  activity  by 
the  interest  shown  in  their  work.  Serious  faults  were  reproved  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers  by  admonitions  suited  to  tlie  offence,  and  so  well  did  this  system 
act  on  the  hearts  and  on  the  fears  of  the  girls  that  in  a  school  mnnl)ering  from 
80  to  90  it  was  rarely  that  more  than  four  or  five  had  to  be  thus  corrected. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  female  teachers  generally  to  show  favouritism  towards  their  pupils,  and   ^ 
this  difficulty  arises  from  the  tendency  in   girls  to  allow  the  judgment  to  be 
biassed  by  their  feelings  and  prejudices. 

A  veiy  general  fault  in  the  character  of  girls  is  an  overweening  desire  to  be 
pojjular  with  tlieir  companions,  leading  not  unfrequently  to  the  sacrifice  of 
right  princplc. 


•  Thi8  answer  is  given  hy  a  gentleman  who  has  hart  very  largo  exporience  as  a  teacher  both 
of  boys  and  of  girls. 

3  L  2 
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A  tendency  tov/arcls  smallness  in  evcryihing. 

When  a  number  of  girls  are  collected  together  it  is,  I  think,  difficult  to 
maintain  the  necessary  order  and  quietude  ^vithout  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
restraint  which  is  on  many  accounts  very  undesirable. 

In  a  school  of  girls  alone  under  15  years  of  age  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
moral  training  are  almost  insuperable.  In  a  school  of  boys  and  girls  the  diffi- 
culties are  comparatively  trifling.  Each  are  a  check  on  the  ^ices  peculiar  to  the 
other. 

Question  11.  Should  yo7i  prefer  to  govern  girls  by  rewards  or  by  punishments, 
and  what  are  the  grounds  of  your  preference  ? 

Girls  are  very  easily  discouraged  rnd  depressed  by  harshness  or  punish- 
ment, and  the  less  refined  become  cai.lass  and  hardened  to  them  very  rapidly. 
Emulation  is  an  all-powerful  motive  of  exertion  in  a  giils'  school. 

By  rewards.     It  is  bad  to  humiliate  girls  except  for  moral  faults,  such  as 

By  neither.    Rewards  encourage  jealousy,  pride,  discontent,  petty  quarrels,  &c. 
Punishments  harden  ;  they  should  act  from  principle  and  be  left  as  much  as 
possible  to  their  conscience. 

Girls  ought  not  to  go  to  school  till  they  are  too  old  to  require  either,  that  is, 
till  they  are  about  15. 

By  rewards  principally,  but  also  by  small  penalties,  such  as  loss  of  marks, 
&c.  Girls  want  motives  to  study,  even  more  than  boys,  because  too  frequently 
their  parents  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  gii-ls  regularly  at  school. 

A  system  of  honours,  i.e.,  prizes  and  certificates,  obviates  this  to  a  great 
extent. 

By  neither.  Rewards  are  decidedly  injurious,  and  in  a  well  organized  school 
wath  right  moral  training,  and  watchful,  loving  superintendence,  punishments 
will  be  rarely,  if  ever,  needed. 

No  regular  system  can  be  laid  down,  for  if  it  is  attempted  to  teach  and  to 
treat  girls  of  different  minds  and  characters  exactly  alike,  the  result  will  be  a 
failure.  Hypocrisy  will  be  induced  ;  it  should  be  remembered  that  girls  are 
more  sensitive  than  boys  ;  they  love  more  easily,  they  envy  more  easily,  there- 
fore emulation  should  be  sparingly  employed     theie  should  be  no  nrizes. 

I  should  prefer  to  govern  children  mainly  by  rewards,  and  elder  ]mpils  by 
slight  and  occasional  punishments.  I  do  not  think  that  the  older  pupils  should 
need  rev/ards  as  an  incentive  to  exertion,  as  they  should  begin  to  feel  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  itself  a  privilege,  while  at  the  same  time  some  correc- 
tive would  be  needed  for  the  habitual  thoughtlessness  which  is  such  a  common 
fault.  Slight  punishments  are,  I  think,  a  help  in  training  them  to  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

By  both  combined.  If  by  one  it  must  be  by  punishments,  for  girls  are  more 
apt  than  boys  to  be  vain  or  s})iteful  to  others  by  rewards,  and  less  apt  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  punishment  through  bravado. 

III. 

Question  12.   IVhaf  do  you  consider  the  value  as  a  means  of  mental  training 
for  girls  of  the  following  subjects — 
(a.)  Latin, 
(b.)  Mathematics. 

(c.)  French  or  German  grammar   (i.e.,  does  it  do  for  them  what  Latin  is 
alleged  to  do  for  hoys.^) 
(d.)  History. 

(e.)  Natural  science  (i.e.,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  8fc.)  ; 
If.)  Natural  history  (i.e.,  botany,  geology,  dfc.)  : 
(g.)  The  grammar  of  mil  sic  and  harmony  f 

12.  (c.)  Does  not  take  the  place  of  Latin  gi-ammar.  There  is  more  of  mental 
training  in  the  study  of  German  than  French. 
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12.  In  my  opinion  German  grammar  ^\ill  do  for  girls  all  that  Latin  is  said 
to  do  for  boys, 

12.  (c.)  German  to  be  preferred.     Neither  mil  do  so  well  as  Latin.* 

ig.)  This,  perhaps,  the  best  substitute  for  mathematics,  if  taught  on  a  simple, 
intelligible  system. 

12.  As  French  or  German  grammar  well  taught  is  said  to  do  as  much  for  boys 
as  Latin,  it  may  do  the  same  for  girls,  but  it  must  be  taught  in  a  verj-  different 
way  from  that  generally  practised,  e.g..  Syntax  must  be  learnt,  and  the  universal 
elements  of  grammar  explained. 

12.  (a.)  Most  desirable  for  girls. 

{b.)  Even  more  so  ;  one  of  these  should  be  taught  in  all  the  higher  schools, 
and  if  possible  both. 

12.  (c.)  No,  it  does  not. 

12.  (c.)  It  does  not  except  in  rare  cases  under  the  instruction  of  cei'tain 
teachers. 

12.  (c.)  French  effects  the  same  in  kind,  not  in  degree ;  as  it  is  simpler  than 
Latin.  German,  if  equally  carefully  taught,  would  be  nearly  on  a  par  wiih. 
Latin. 

(g.)  Most  desirable,  if  the  pupil  has  musical  ability,  and  desires  to  attain  pro- 
ficiency. Such  study  would  prevent  noisy  superficial  music  and  a  wish  for 
display. 

12.  (c.)  The  close  study  of  French  syntax  is  very  valuable  mental  training,  more 
so  than  that  of  German,  but  less,  probably,  than  that  of  Latin.  Latin  and 
mathematics  should  be  taken  up,  I  think,  in  the  last  two  years  of  a  school 
education,  i.e.,  about  15  years  of  age. 

{g.)  Certainly  no  girl  should  learn  music  unless  she  is  at  the  same  time  taught 
harmony. 

12.  (c.)  Decidedly  not  as  regards  French  grammai-,  especially  as  it  is  acquired 
very  much  by  imitation  from  hearing  and  conversing  with  a  French  teacher, 
not  by  any  process  of  thought. 

12.  (c.)  I  think  French  or  German  grammar  Avould  prove  to  be  of  equal  value 
to  girls  where  it  is  thoroughly  and  properly  taught. 

12.  (e.)  The  elements  of  natural  philosophy  are  useful,  but  not  generally 
so  interesting  to  girls  as  natural  In'story,  especially  zoology  and  botany. 

12.  (c.)  Neither  French  nor  German  grammar  can  give  what  Latin  gives. 
The  latter  is  neither  sufficiently  settled  nor  sufficiently  concise.  The  former  is  so 
difficult  as  to  be  of  no  use  for  mental  training  till  there  is  a  much  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  school. 

{d.)  History  is  most  valuable  for  the  cultivation  of  high  feeling  and  of  accu- 
rate judgments  on  conduct ;  but  it  is  only  at  a  later  age  that  its  real  value  can  be 
seen,  when  the  training  given  by  grammar  has  enabled  the  mind  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  history,  weigh  conflicting  testimonies,  and  trace  events  to  their 
causes. 

Question  13.   What  do  yon  conciive  to  be  the  value  of  the  following  methods 
and  in  tchat  .subjects  should  each  be  employed  ^ 
(a.)  Learning  by  heart  from  a  text  book, 
(b.)  Oral  lessons,  not  catechetical. 

(c. )   Committing  to  memory  passages  from  good  authors,  English  or  foreign . 
(d.)  Examination  in  writing  f 

13.  (rf.)  Doubtless  impresses  the  facts  AVTitten  ujjon  the  memory,  but  occupies 
too  much  time,  and  is  bad  for  deportment. 

(a.)  When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  learning  by  heart  is  easy  to  girls,  this  is 
useful  as  a  supplement  to  lectures  in  history,  natural  science,  &c. 

(c.)  Composition  and  style  l)eing  a  girl's  weak  points,  this  would  be  very 
useful  if  the  passages  are  wisely  cliosen  for  terseness  and  force,  not  for  elegance 
and  fine  writmg,  and  if  these  excellencies  are  pointed  out  old  English  authors 
would  be  the  best  to  choose  from. 

•  Several  other  answers  to  the  same  effect. 
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Question  14.  7s  it  desirable  to  teach  all  girls— 
(a.)  Music. 
[b.)  Drawinf/  ? 

14.  Certainly  not,  only  where  talent  exists? 

(«.)  To  all  who  have  the  talent.     It  is  the  least  selfish  accomplishment  and 
contributes  most  to  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
14.  I  should  deem  it  desirable  for  all  my  pupils. 
14.  Decidedly  not.* 

14.  May  I  be  permitted  to  remark  upon  the  character  of  the  vocal  music 
prevalent  in  the  middle  class.  The  music  I  am  told  by  a  professor  is  ephemeral 
and  third  rate.  Of  the  poetry  I  can  judge  better,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
unmeaning  and  frivolous.  The  nation  needs  a  class  of  songs  in  which  the 
relationships  business  and  feelings  of  daily  life  from  childhood  upwards  should 
be  healthily  vitalized. 

14.  (rt.)  Music  certainly,  because  the  accuracy,  precision,  and  perseverance 
which  it  requires  are  a  very  good  mental  discipline,  also  because  in  later  years 
music  contributes  in  making  home  cheerful  and  hajjpy  to  all  who  are  in  it. 

{b. )  Drawing,  if  time  allov.-s  ;  but  drawing  can  be  studied  with  perhaps 
greater  profit  at  a  later  period.     Music  requires  to  be  begun  early. 

14.  (a.)  {b.)  Yes,  decidedly ;  all  young  girls  often  fancy  they  have  no 
taste  for  these  things,  when  the  fact  is  only  that  they  dislike  the  trouble,  the 
mechanical  labour,  and  this  very  mechanical  labour  is  so  useful  as  a  relaxation 
fi'om  mental  effort  of  a  different  kind ;  moreover,  a  girl's  hand  should  be 
cultivated  as  carefully  as  her  head.  If  she  has  really  a  natural  distaste  for 
music  and  drawing,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  leave  them  off  at  16  or  18,  and 
the  time  spent  upon  them  will  not  have  been  wasted,  it  will  have  given  her  the 
power  of  appreciating  art,  and  have  cultivated  her  taste,  always  supposing  that 
they  have  been  well  taught  by  first-rate  masters. 

14.  Only  the  beginning  of  each  till  the  natural  capacity  is  ascertained. 

14.  All  as  a  study,  the  exceptional  few  as  an  accomplishment.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  of  very  great  importance.  The  perception  of  the 
harmonies  of  proportion  and  sound  ought  to  be  educated  in  all,  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  any  higher  artistic  results, 

14.  Yes,  because  a  talent  is  often  latent,  and  the  enjoyment  of  hearing  and 
looking  at  works  of  art  is  greatly  enhanced  by  cultivation,  but  in  no  instance 
would  I  have  great  proportion  of  time  bestowed.  I  believe  notwithstanding  aU 
that  music  masters  may  say,  that  one  hour's  good  practice  per  day  is  quite 
sufficient  for  really  good  playing ;  if  you  want  to  make  her  a  professor  that  is 
quite  another  thing. 

14.  (ft.)  No.  Where  there  is  no  aptitude  for  music  the  time  devoted  to  it  is 
worse  than  wasted,  being  so  much  abstracted  from  studies  more  congenial  to 
the  pupil. 

ib.)  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  i.e.,  the  ability  to 
copy  natural  objects  educates  the  eye  to  estimate  proportion  and  distance,  and 
gives  a  better  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Question  15.  If  not,  how  many  {i.e.,  what  proportionof  the  girls  in  any  school) 
may  properly  be  advised  to  spend  time  on  each  of  these  subjects  ? 

15.  Should  think  about  half. 

15.  Perhaps  not  more  than  one  third,  if  the  pupils  belong  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  middle  class. 

15.  Nine  girls  out  of  every  ten  may  be  taught  music  advantageously;  but, 
generally  speaking,  not  more  than  five  or  six  spend  time  well  in  learning 
drawing. 

15.  Only  such  as  naturally  possess  some  taste,  the  proportion  varies ;  generally 
about  three  fourths  might  study  music  with  some  success,  a  lower  average  in 
drawing. 

*  A  good  many  other  answers  to  the  same  effect. 
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15.  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than  gV  have  a  natm-al  talent  for  them,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  in  music  success  may  be  ensured  as  far  as  execution  is  concerned, 
by  beginning  sufficiently  young,  say  four  or  five  years,  when  it  becomes  second 
nature.  Parents  in  general  think  nine  or  ten  early  enough,  which  is  a  great 
mistake  ^nth  regard  to  all  children  -who  haA'e  not  a  natural  aptitude  for  it. 

15.  I  think  J  in  each. 

15.  Xot  more  than  one  half  generally.     See  14. 

Question  16.  How  far,  and  by  what  methods,  do  you  believe  it  possible  to  give 
girls — 

(a.)  Ease  and  accuracy  in  English  composition. 

{b.)  A  taste  for  literature. 

(c.)  Definite  dogmatic  instruction  in  religious  truth  ? 

16.  (c.)  Do  not  approve  of  dogmatic  instruction  in  rehgious  truth  except  on 
fundamental  doctrines. 

16.  To  an  extent  limited  chiefly  by  the  capacity  of  the  teacher. 

(a.)  By  daily  exercise  on  well  selected  subjects. 

{b.)  By  well  prepared  lessons,  with  the  scriptures  only  for  a  text-book :  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  make  scripture  lessons  interesting  and  not 
wearisome. 

16.  The  dullest  girl  by  constant  practice  maybe  made  able  to  write  a  decent 
letter.  Bright  girls  may  write  passable  English  verses  and  a  well  expressed 
essay.  By  reading  aloud  from  our  best  avithors,  recommending  good  books 
from  the  library,  and  making  the  prizes  standard  works. 

16.  (c.)  Nothing  sectarian  is  ever  introduced.  We  try  to  give  each  child  some 
knowledge  of  the  leading  Bible  truths,  and  find  ourselves  helped  by  using  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism. 

16.  (a.)  Gu'ls  who  have  had  long  and  careful  teaching  generally  write  with 
correctness.  The  dread  of  criticism  and  i-idicule  will  deter  the  timid  from 
expressing  their  feelings  and  ideas  freely  in  a  theme  or  an  exercise.  Reading  a 
passage  from  a  good  author  and  then  writing  it  from  memory  is  useful. 

(6.)  Their  taste  for  reading  and  desu-e  to  know  anything  of  English  literature 
depend  mainly  upon  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  their  parents  and  the  general  tone 
of  the  home  circles. 

(c.)  In  oui"  school,  consisting  of  pupils  whose  friends  profess  almost  every  shade 
of  religious  opinions,  the  religious  teaching  is  comprised  in  Bible  reading,  com- 
mitting short  texts  to  memory,  inculcating  all  the  great  Christian  duties,  and 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  facts  of  scripture  history,  especially  of 
the  New  Testament. 

16.  (c.)  Definite  religious  dogmas  can  be  learnt  by  rote,  but  religious  feeling 
such  as  can  act  upon  the  life  must  grow  gradually  from  small  beginnings. 

16.  (c.)  It  is  very  easy  to  give  this,  but  of  what  advantage  would  it  be  except 
to  increase  the  natural  bigotry  and  ignorant  prejudices  of  women  ?  How  can 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  be  other  than  sectarian? 

16.   (c.)  No  school  teaching  ought  to  attempt  it. 

But  girls  should  be  taught  what  others  have  thought  and  the  duty  of 
thinking  for  themselves. 

16.  After  trj'ing  various  methods  with  pupils  at  commencement  of  composi- 
tion, I  find  the  narration  of  a  simple  story  or  anecdote  to  be  brought  back  in  the 
jjupils  own  words  has  been  most  successful. 

This  can  be  gradually  changed  as  the  mind  of  the  puj)il  becomes  sufficiently 
matured  to  re[)roduce  the  thoughts  which  have  passed  through  it. 

(c.)  On  this  I  can  hazard  no  ojjinion,  having  always  considered  dogmatic 
truth  unsuited  to  a  schoolroom  where  children  of  various  conmmnions  are 
instructed  together.  Christian  truths  in  which  all  agree  have  been  our  rule 
of  teaching. 

16.  {b.)  A  taste  for  literature  may  be  cultivated  by  reading  aloud  good  fiction, 
poetry,  &c. 
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The  poetry  learnt  hrj  heart  should  be  chosen  by  the  pupil.  If  a  poor  choice 
is  made,  the  teacher  may  explain  why  the  poetry  is  inferior  and  suggest 
better. 

(c.)  This  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  It  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  religious  and  scriptural  instruction  without  entering  upon  the 
points  respecting  which  Christians  are  divided.  When  such  (juestions  were 
started  in  my  own  classes  (mixed  of  children  belonging  to  tlie  Church  and 
Dissenters)  I  always  said  at  once,  "  Different  opinions  are  held  on  these  points, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  mine."  Often  I  mentioned  the  different 
views  without  deciding  between  them.  (In  this  way  the  young  are  saved  the 
great  pain  of  having  to  give  up  after  examination  what  has  been  taught  theui 
as  certain,  sacred  truth.) 

16.  (a.)  Many  girls  possess  so  much  natural  facility  in  expressing  themselves 
on  paper  that  they  have  little  difficidty  in  writing  letters,  but  most  of  them  object 
to  wTiting  compositions  on  stated  subjects,  and  fail  when  they  attempt  it.  In 
order  to  exercise  them  in  composition  of  a  less  familiar  stjde  than  that  of  letters 
we  have  given  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  men  to  be  written  from  memory, 
or  have  required  detailed  accovmts  of  historical  events  like  the  Trojan  War  ; 
but  the  writing  of  themes  is  vmdoubtedly  more  useful  if  it  does  not  lead  to  a  waste 
of  time  in  a  vain  search  for  ideas. 

(c.)  To  give  definite  dogmatic  religious  instruction  to  classes  composed  of 
young  people  belonging  to  various  Christian  denominations  appears  to  me  im^- 
possible  ;  disputed  points  should  be  either  avoided  altogether  or  stated  in  the  most 
impartial  manner.  Every  opportunity  should,  however,  be  taken  to  inform  the 
pupils  upon  subjects  connected  with  scriptural  knowledge,  and  with  this  object 
classes  for  the  study  of  Bible  history  and  its  related  topics  should  form  part  of  the 
regidar  routine  of  every  school.  Young  people  may  thus  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  and  significance  of  words  and  observances  to  which  they  have 
previously  attached  no  clear  ideas,  and  are  familiarised  with  important  facts  of 
which  they  are  frequently  left  in  lamentable  ignorance.  It, is  astonishing  that 
many  so-called  Christian  parents  of  every  denomination  should  take  little  or 
no  care  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children. 


IV. 

Question  17.   What  difficulties,  if  unij,  in  the  management  of  girl s''  schools  do 
you  believe  to  arise  from  differences  among  the  pupils — 
(a.)   Of  social  rank, 
(b.)   Of  religious  belief  . 

17.   I  know  of  none. 

17.  («.)  There  is  no  difference. 

(b.)  None  in  my  establishment. 

17.  I  have  once  or  twice  found  them  arise  from  social  rank,  never  from  the 
latter. 

17-  Very  little  in  my  case ;  the  appearance  taken  for  the  reality,  dress  levelling 
all  distinctions.     The  subject  rarely  mentioned  and  instantly  suppressed. 

17-  The  social  status  of  our  pupils  has  generally  been  nearly  on  a  level. 
Though  they  have  belonged  to  almost  every  Protestant  denomination  no  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  fi- jm  this  source. 

17.  I  have  had  as  many  as  280  girls  under  my  charge  at  once,  embracing  all 
sects  of  Christians  and  Jewesses,  and  never  experienced  a  single  difficulty. 

17.  («.)  Very  trifling  ones.     It  is  the  parent's  fault. 

(b.)  The  girls  talk  theology  in  the  play  hours  and  mutually  convert  each 
other. 

17.  No  difficulties. 

(6.)  Pupils  of  various  denominations,  including  the  daughters  of  ministers, 
have  at  different  times  during  the  last  12  years  been  placed  under  my  care  both 
as  day  scholar.;  and  boarders,  and  the  harmony  of  the  school  has  continued 
uninterrupted. 
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17.  (a.)  These  are  not  greater  among  girls  than  among  boys,  and  a  good 
teacher  who  can  secure  the  attention  and  love  ofhis  pupils  will  never  experience 
any  difficulty  arising  from  these  differences. 

\b.)  Use  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  :   quite  enough. 

17.  (a.)   In  a  day  school  few  such  difficulties  arise. 

[b.)  Few  difficulties  arise  if  certain  parts  of  the  dogmatic  religious  teaching 
be  left  open  to  the  parents.  In  this  school  for  instance,  which  is  essentially 
Church  of  England,  there  are  very  many  dissenters  who  in  all  cases  have  con- 
sented to  take  the  religious  teaching  except  so  far  as  the  catechism  and  ai'ticles 
are  concerned. 

17.  Very  few  from  differences  in  social  rank  if  the  teacher  be  judicious,  or 
from  religious  belief  if  the  primary  truths  of  Christianity  may  be  taught  at  all. 

17.  («)  and  [b).  In  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  I  have  not  had  to  contend 
with  difficulties  of  this  class.* 

Question  18.  How  should  such  difficulties  be  met  ? 

18.  It  should  be  fairly  understood  that  in  a  school  the  only  status  acknowledged 
should  be  moral  worth  and  conscientious  effort  after  excellence.  Both  jjarents 
and  teachers  should  discovmtenance  the  mention  of  differences  of  religious  belief 
among  the  pupils  either  in  or  out  of  school. 

18.  Should  never  be  allowed  to  arise. 

18.  As  I  would  knock  down  a  man  of  straw. 

18,  There  has  been  with  us  variety  both  in  rank  and  religion  mtliout  any 
peculiar  difficulties  :  perhajjs  they  have  been  i)revented.  The  school  is  moderate 
in  size ;  difference  in  rank  is  never  recognized  by  the  teachers,  the  pupils  are 
fully  employed  while  in  class,  and  whatever  scripture  or  other  religious 
lessons  are  given  are  strictly  non-sectarian. 

18.  May  be  best  met  by  a  simple  open  acknowledgment  of  them,  by  a  uniform 
treatment  of  all,  whatever  their  social  rank,  and  by  the  inculcation  of  natural 
respect  for  difference  in  religious  opinion  and  observance. 


Question  19.  Should  you  expect  good  results  from  any  of  the  followinff  measures, 
and  if  so,  on  ivhat  grounds — 

(«.)  Public  periodical  examinations  for  girls,  such  as  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge local  examinations. 

(b.)  The  appointment  of  public  examiners  to  examine  andreport  on  any  private 
school  ichich  should  invite  them  to  inspect  it. 

(c.)   The  establishmerd  of  training  colleges  for  teachers. 

(d.)  The  institution  of  a  college,  examining  board,  or  other  properly  qualified 
body,  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  fitness  to  teachers. 

(e.)   The  registration  of  schools  or  of  teachers  -^ 

Public  periodical  examinations  would  tend  I  fear  to  lessen  the  diffidence  and 
retiring  modesty  so  beautiful  in  young  girls,  and  would  be  a  strong  temptation 
to  teachers  to  neglect  the  average  many  for  the  brilliant  few.  The  other 
propositions  seem  to  me  to  be  very  desirable.f 

19.  (a.)  It  v/ould  be  a  guarantee  to  parents  desiring  a  good  education  that  at 
such  schools  their  children  could  obtain  it.  It  would  also  stimulate  the  energies 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

(h.)  Yes,  certain  conditions  being  previously  arranged. 

(c. )  I  cannot  give  an  o])iniori.  I  would  suggest  that  the  work  of  tuition 
should  ])e  open  as  at  present,  provided  teachers  jjcrsevered  in  such  a  course  of 
study  as  wouUl  entitle  them  to  a  certificate  in  a  given  time. 

(d.)  Desiraljle,  provided  it  be  not  used  to  i)arty  purposes. 

(e.)  I  do  not  understand  the  benefit  arising  from  it. 

•  Munv  otlifT  answers  to  tlic  same  cflV'ct. 
t  Several  other  answers  to  the  same  efl'ect. 
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1.9.  {a.)  No  :  such  a  display  would  be  too  ostentatious  to  be  good  for  the 
feminine  mind. 

{b.)  The  best  possible  result.  The  certain  expectation  of  such  an  examina- 
tion would  supply  a  stimulus  we  much  need.  It  is  a  measure  yreatly  to  be 
desired. 

(c.)  Yes,  but  many  who  become  teachers  from  necessity  would  not  be  able  to 
avail  themseh^es  of  them. 

{d.)  To  some  extent,  yes. 

19.  (a.)  No ;  the  preparation,  as  well  as  the  examination,  would  tax  too  heavily 
the  nervous  power  of  an  excitable  girl.  Pride  would  be  fostered  in  some,  emu- 
lation excited  in  aU  ;  a  disheartening  depression  might  be  the  result  of  failure, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  girls  should  be  kept  in  modest  retirement. 

{d.)  It  appears  very  difficult  for  an  "  examining  board  "  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  a  teacher,  unless  witnesses  of  his  or  her  actual  teaching.  Not  only 
is  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  requisite,  but  method,  patience,  sympathy,  and 
firmness  with  gentleness  are  indispensable  quahfications. 

19.  («.)  Girls  will  often  work  more  earnestly  and  perseveringly  for  a  stranger 
than  for  a  famiUar  teacher.  Working  for  a  definite  object  is  less  monotonous 
than  the  ordinary  routine  of  school. 

The  fear  of  not  earning  a  certificate  would  be  a  stimulus. 

{b.)  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  ascertain  how  a  private  school  stands  when 
compared  with  others  of  the  same  class,  and  valuable  hints  might  be  obtained 
from  examiners  familiar  with  the  management  and  working  of  schools. 

19.  (c.)  Especially  desirable  for  imparting  the  art  of  teaching. 

(d.)  This  might  secure  many  private  families  from  the  wretched  incompetency 
of  teachers,  which  evil,  however,  generally  results  from  under  payment  of  pro- 
fessional services. 

19.  (b.)  Such  a  system  I  think  of  great  lise,  as  it  causes  the  teachers  not  to 
relax  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  their  pupils  forward ;  also  causes  such  schools 
to  become  known  when  the  pupils  progress  satisfactorily.* 

19.  These  are  points  earnestly  desired  by  all  efiicient  teachers;  it  would 
improve  the  social  position  of  private  governesses,  as  well  as  their  remuneration, 
which  is  at  px'esent  very  inadequate,  rendering  any  provision  for  old  age  or 
sickness  impossible.  It  would  also  remove  the  idea,  now  too  prevalent,  that 
anyone,  however  superficially  educated,  can  teach.  Parents  would  be  more 
certain  of  obtaining  competent  gOA^ernesses,  and  the  competition  being  decreased, 
more  anxious  to  retain  them, 

19.  Yes,  for  the  same  reasons  which  render  such  examinations  desirable  for 
boys  and  men. 

19.  (b.)  This  would  doubtless  be  very  good  in  itself,  but  may  be  objected  to 
on  tlie  ground  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  rendering  such  inspection  com- 
pulsory, by  placing  those  who  do  not  desire  it  at  a  manifest  disadvantage  with 
the  public. 

(c.)  Most  excellent,  as  supplying  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
private  schools. 

(c?.)  Extremely  good  in  itself. 

19.  I  should  certainly  expect  good  results  from  the  institution  of  public 
periodical  examination  for  girls  if  such  a  measure  Avere  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  the  teaching  power.  By  such  a  measure  girls  would 
be  furnished  with  a  strong  motive  for  learning,  and  the  intelhgence  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  community  would  be  greatly  increased. 

As  at  present  taught,  hovAcver,  but  few  of  the  school  girls  of  England,  even 
of  those  attending  schools  of  the  highest  pretensions,  could  successfully  pass 
such  an  examination ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  I  think  it  desirable 
that  all  schools  should  be  open  to  inspection,  that  framing  colleges  should  be 
established  for  teachers,  and  that  a  properly  qualified  body  should  be  empowered 
to  grant  certificates  of  fitness  to  teachers. 


♦  Several  other  answers  to  the  same  effect. 
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19.  (a.)  Yes;  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  bs  o-over- 
nesses,  it  is  a  safe  guarantee  to  their  employers. 

(5.)  Better  results  may  be  expected  from  this,  inasmuch  as  two  or  three  girls 
sent  from  a  school  are  no  critei'ion  of  the  state  of  the  whole. 

19.  (a.)  No  ;  composition  and  cramming  are  Hkelyto  be  even  more  injurious 
to  girls  than  boys,  lowering  their  moral  tone,  and  increasing  their  mental  and 
educational  deficiency — superficial  and  uncertain  knowledge,  besides  the  addi- 
tional danger  to  girls  of  publicity. 

(6.)  No;  because  only  those  schools  which  do  not  require  inspection  would 
in-s-ite  it.     Compulsory  inspection  might  be  usefid,  but  not  voluntary. 

(c.)  These  would  probably  produce  conceited  prigs,  not  well-educated  ladies. 

{d.)  The  qualities  of  a  good  governess  are  too  subtle  to  be  determined  by 
certificates. 

19.  (a.)  These  would  be  most  useful  as  inducing  greater  accuracy  in  what  is 
acquired. 

{b.)  This  might  benefit  a  large  number  of  schools,  provided  the  examiners 
could  be  so  appointed  as  to  enable  them  to  be  impartial  and  strict  in  the 
inspection. 

{d.)  It  would  be  veiy  desirable  if  teachers  could  in  the  first  place  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  certain  elementary  subjects,  and  could  then  or  at 
any  subsequent  period  be  examined  in  special  subjects  and  obtain  certificates 
for  these, 

19.  («.)  Yes;  because  they  necessitate  continuous  application  with  a rfe^wiVe 
object  in  view. 

(6.)  Yes.  This  would  give  a  decided  fillip  to  a  school  and  would  bring  the 
pupils  into  contact  with  a  different  set  of  minds  from  their  usual  teachers. 

(c.)  Decidedly  ;  because  teaching  is  an  art. 

[d.)  Yes ;  in  order  to  stimulate  teachers,  and  to  eUminate  from  them  the 
utterly  incompetent. 

19.  Any  or  all  of  these  would  be  serviceable  in  securing  positive  acquire- 
ments, while  each  would  be  open  to  the  usual  objection  to  such  thinfs,  of 
leading  to  uniformity  of  results,  to  the  detriment  of  individuality  of  taste  or 
power.  Where  the  examination  of  girls  is  concerned  there  should  be  entire 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  examined  upon,  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  age  of  those  examined,  as  their  health  does  not  admit  of  the 
regulations  that  are  suitable  for  boys. 

19.  {b.)  Such  may  do  much  good,  if  they  understand  their  work  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  teacher,  if  they  really  wish  to  know  what  and  how  thino-s  are 
taught,  and  have  no  earnest  desire  of  exhibiting  themselves. 

19.  (a.)  These  have  done  much  good  and  are  capable  of  doing  still  much  more. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  our  national  education  and  demands 
more  than  any  other  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  their  country. 

Good  teachers  and  well-conducted  schools  have  no  need  of  these ;  they  are 
their  own  best  advertisement. 

19.  (a.)  It  is  possible  that  the  Cambridge  local  examination  in  its  present  form 
may  not  be  the  best  thing  conceivable  for  girls,  but  I  support  it  because — 

(1.)  It  is  desirable  that  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  attainment  should  be 
kept  in  view  of  the  girls  in  our  schools,  and  that  painstaking  accuracy  should 
be  insisted  on. 

(2.)  Friendly  competition  (not  jealous  rivalry)  is  a  good,  and  since  the 
numbers  in  girls'  schools  are  usually  too  smaU  to  allow  of  much  stimulus  of 
competition  within  the  limits  of  the  school  itself,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
furnished  by  some  movement  beyond. 

(3.)  The  system  of  private  examinations  as  practised  in  girls'  schools  is 
delusive  and  unsatisfactory. 

(4.)  It  is  desirable  that  teachers  should  have  some  means  of  checking  their 
defects  and  mistakes  which  their  own  jjrivate  examinations  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  su])ply,  but  which  may  be  furnished  to  them  by  by  not  one, 
but  a  series  of  these  examinations. 

(5.)  .\s  an  inlluenceupon  parents  of  the  middle  classes,  leading  them  to  allow 
to  their  daughters  a  more  thorough  systematized  and  serious  education,  it  has  a 
considerable  value. 
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(6.)  The  Cambridge  examination  is,  taking  all  things  into  account,  the 
fairest,  the  most  thorough,  and  the  cheapest  ofany  offered  to  gu-ls. 

(6.)  I  am  inclined  to  look  with  less  favour  on  the  examination  of  girls'  schools 
by  appointed  examiners,  because — 

(1.)  The  numbers  in  girls'  schools  are  as  a  rule  too  small  to  provoke  under 
such  a  scheme  any  healthy  competition,  and  often  also  to  allow  of  the  expense. 

(2.)  'J'he  great  number  of  girls  taught  at  home  by  governesses  or  masters 
would  be  wholly  unprovided  for.  Seven  of  our  Manchester  thirty-two  at  the 
last  examination  were  sent  in  from  their  own  houses. 

(3.)  The  prestige  of  a  school,  the  reputation  which  is  its  very  life,  would 
at  the  mercy  of  the  mood  and  tense  of  an  individual  examiner  who  might 
chance  to  be  crotchety  or  capricious. 

(4.)  The  examination  would  then  need  to  be  almost  exclusively  viva  voce, 
and  therefore  an  incomplete  test. 

(5.)  The  range  of  subjects  for  examination  would  need  to  be  much  narrower 
than  at  present ;  an  enclyclopedic  scheme  of  education  is  not  desirable,  yet,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  mind  is  best  educated  by  allowing  it  the  free  development  of 
its  own  peculiar  difference,  a  freer  choice  of  subjects  of  study  should  be  allowed 
than  is  usually  done,  and  the  examination'to  be  of  value  to  all  would  need  to 
embrace  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  the  individual  examiner  ought  to  be 
expected  to  be  skilled  in. 

(c.)  A  training  college  would  make  available  for  wider  use  the  skill  and 
experience  of  practised  teachers.  At  present  middle-class  teachers  of  girls 
especially  are  left  to  experiment  blindly  in  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done 
by  others.  But  any  such  training  should  be  on  the  top  of  a  superior  and  duly 
attested  education,  or  more  harm  than  good  will  be  done. 

{d.)  (1.)  At  present  we  can  offer  to  parents  no  guarantee  of  our  own  quali- 
fications, beyond  the  most  sure  one  of  results,  for  which,  however,  they  are 
often  too  impatient  to  wait  and  often  also  incompetent  to  understand. 

(2.)  We  have  no  present  guarantee  of  the  fitness  of  the  teachers  we  employ, 
and  are  obliged  to  risk  an  experiment  which  is  always  hazardous  and  sometimes 
mischievous.  The  only  examination  by  any  corporate  body  of  which  I  know 
apphcable  to  lady  teachers  is  that  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  which  has 
conferred  diplomas  on  23  ladies. 

(e.)  If  voluntary,  and  accompanied  by  examination  of  both  schools  and 
teachers,  highly  advisable.  Voluntary  because  all  unnecessary  interference  with 
individual  liberty  is  hurtful,  and  accompanied  by  examination  because  otherwise 
it  ^vill  be  a  mere  delusion. 

19.  There  seems  nothing  so  much  wanted  in  the  education  of  girls  as  a  healthy 
stimulant  to  literary  exertion  :  this  a  periodical  examination  might  assist  in 
supplying.  Meantime  viva  voce  questioning  before  a  public  audience  could  be 
no  fair  experiment,  as  studious  girls  are  frequently  too  retiring  to  do  justice 
to  their  attainments. 

Written  questions,  prepared  by  a  few  judicious  and  well-qualified  examiners, 
would,  I  think,  be  a  much  fairer  and  more  certain  test. 

{d.)  Such  an  institution  would  be  most  valuable.  I  know  of  no  means  by 
Avhich  the  general  standard  of  female  education  could  be  more  improved  except 
by  breadthening  the  ex£mination  so  as  to  take  in  other  candidates  besides 
teachers. 

19.  {b.)  (c.)  id.)  (e.)  Having  been  obliged  fi'om  circumstances  to  take  up 
teaching  for  a  livelihood  without  any  training  for  it  beyond  a  good  home  edu- 
cation, I  can  say  that  during  the  20  years  of  our  school  life  it  would  have  been 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  had  our  school  visited  by  competent  in- 
spectors (in  order  to  be  informed  when  our  plans  were  good  and  when  they 
were  defective,  and  the  remedies  for  such  defects),  and  I  think  no  one  ought  to 
become  a  teacher  without  proper  training,  or  to  work  mthout  supervision, 
though  fitness  for  the  most  im.portant  part  of  the  work — moral  influence,  and 
the  formation  of  character,  cannot  be  given  to  the  teacher  by  any  amount  of 
intellectual  training  or  Government  inspection. 

19.  {b.)  1  think  that  such  inspection  would  probably  tend  to  raise  the  character 
of  private  schools  in  several  ways  ;  it  would  certainly  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
efforts  of  many  teachers,  and  would,  I  think,  be  beneficial  to  us  all  by  bringing 
our  plans  into  comparison  and  competition  -with  those  adopted  by  others. 
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Nothinof,  moreover,  is  so  likely  to  enliffhten  a  teacher  respecting  her  deficiences 
as  to  hear  her  pupils  examiaed  by  one  of  different  mental  constitution  and 
training  from  herself,  and  I  should  deem  it  vei-y  advantageous  if  not  very 
delightful  periodically  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal.  Perfect  frankness  of 
criticism  on  the  part  of  inspectors  would  however  be  essential  to  the  utiUty  of 
such  a  plan. 

(c.)  These  ought  to  be  most  beneficial. 

(d.)  I  have  long  desired  to  see  such  a  board  established,  both  as  a  protection 
to  the  public  and  as  an  assistance  to  the  teachers  themselves.  The  proper 
amount  of  book  knowledge  [if,  indeed,  this  can  be  specified),  is  after  all  a  small 
part  of  what  is  required  from  a  governess ;  yet  hundreds  of  young  ladies  place 
themselves  in  this  position  who  are  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge 
without  being  aware  of  their  deficiencies.  From  how  much  after  misery  would 
the  proposed  examinations  preserve  them  by  preventing  them  from  undertaking 
duties  for  which  they  are  quite  unqualified. 

19.  (a.)  The  greatest  good  would  attend  the  opening  of  the  University  local 
examinations  to  girls;  (1)  in  improving  the  schools  where  they  are  taught; 
(2)  in  testing  the  capacity  of  those  v/ho  wish  to  give  themselves  to  intellectual 
work  ;  (3)  in  supplying  a  certificate  of  intellectual  cajjacity  to  those  who  are  to 
become  teachers. 

{b.)  Select  examiners  sent  by  the  Universities  would  be  more  valuable  than 
public  examiners,  for  the  efficiency  of  an  examiner  is  not  increased  by  constant 
occupation  in  the  work. 

(c.)  No  system  which  separates  future  teachers  from  the  mass  of  learners  can 
improve  the  teachers.  Such  training  colleges  have  the  same  effect  as  foreign 
theological  colleges  have  on  religious  teachers,  as  compared  with  the  English 
habit  of  letting  the  religious  teachers  share  throughout  in  the  general  education 
of  the  educated  classes. 

(d.)  The  ditnculty  of  creating  a  new  body  for  such  purpose  has  been  partly 
overcome  by  Queen's  College  for  ladies,  but  the  work  can  be  best  done  by  the 
Universities. 

(e.)  I  should  not  expect  much  good  to  accrue  from  any  system  of  registration. 

Question  20.  Is  there  any  other  topic  connected  with  tlie  education  of  girls 
upon  which  you  can  state  your  views  for  the  information  of  the  Commission? 

20.  I  think  that  it  might  be  desii'able  that  a  list  of  the  best  authors  on  each 
subject  should  be  furnished  and  required  to  be  used.  Perhaps,  I  should  say 
recommended,  as  some  might  :hink  *'  requhed  "  too  arbitrary. 

A  something  should  be  positive. 

20.  From  my  observation,  the  children  of  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the 
middle  class  receive  their  education  in  the  first  case  from  women  who  have 
been  showily  but  superficially  educated  and  upon  experiencing  a  reverse  of  cir- 
cumstances begin  a  school,  which  their  mercantile  connexions  sujjpoi-t;  in  the 
other  case,  from  young  women  who  adopt  teaching  as  an  alternative  for  house 
work. 

Many  famihes  who  have  no  social  position  professedly  employ  governesses 
to  whom  they  give  low  salaries,  and  fill  up  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in 
house  duties,  thus  precluding  the  possil)ility  of  their  following  a  course  of 
reading  or  study  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils. 

The  small  demand  ujjon  the  capabilities  of  teachers,  who  neglect  the  acqtii- 
sition  of  knowledge  which  they  imagine  will  never  be  required,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  depressing  influence  arising  from  the  love  of  change  in  parents, 
who  often  send  their  children  from  school  to  school,  thus  quenching  the  zeal  of 
teachers,  who  do  not  often  witness  the  fruit  of  their  efforts. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  education  lias  made  great  jirogress  during  the 
last  1.0  years,  and  the  labours  of  the  Commission  will  I  am  con\ir.ced  result  in 
good  to  teachers  and  the  public. 

20.  One  great  reason  of  unsuccessful  and  unsatisfactory  teaching  1.5,  that  in 
so  many  cases  it  is  taken  iij)  as  a  profession  ordy  as  a  means  ol'  li\clihood,  and 
regarded  in  a  j)urely  business  lir/ht.  The  work  is  '*  got  through,"  l)ut  no  heart 
is  put  into  it,  and  so  it  is  only  half  done.  This  is  the  great  difficulty  we  meet 
with  m  procuring  assistant  teachers. 
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20.  Tn  my  former  paper  I  thought  the  pupils  would  not  like  a  public  exami- 
nation but  have  been  led  to  think  othenvise. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  one  half  of  the  committee  or  examining 
board  of  every  institution  connected  with  education  be  formed  of  experienced 
teachers. 

20.  The  absolute  necessity  of  more  physical  exercise  for  healthy  development  is 
not  sufficiently  recognised.  Parents  often  do  not  think  drilling  and  calisthenics 
needful  and  sometimes  even  disapprove  of  them. 

20.  One  evil  to  be  combatted  in  girls'  schools  is  a  love  of  finery  and  personal 
admiration.  This  cannot  be  done  by  preaching  against  it.  All  human  beings 
have  a  love  of  approbation.  This  feeling  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  may  be 
directed.  The  general  tone  of  the  school,  or  the  girls'  home,  can  direct  it  in 
any  direction  whatever.  I  have  even  known  girls  proud  of  physical  strength, 
activity,  and  covirage,  and  quite  indifferent  to  personal  appearance,  or  to  praise 
or  blame  for  proficiency  in  study.  Girls  generally  care  for  personal  admiration, 
because  they  are  taught  it  at  home.  To  counteract  this,  an  honourable  ambi- 
tion should  be  awakened,  for  which  purpose  public  examinations  are  useful.  It 
is  also  highly  desirable  to  call  up  in  them  a  wish  to  succeed  in  life  by  their  own 
meritorious  exertions. 

A  mean  ambition  may  be  superseded  by  a  noble  one,  but  cannot  be  otherwise 
destroyed. 

20.  I  think  the  education  of  girls  is  expected  to  be  finished  much  too  soon. 
I  find  parents  willing  to  pay  for  many  expensive  masters  and  for  good  teachers, 
and  just  as  the  taste  is  beginning  to  shew  itself  their  daughters  are  taken  home, 
and  so  engaged  as  to  lose  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired. 

20,  I  (the  undersigned)  have  had  so  little  to  do  with  girls'  schools  that  I  have 
no  right  to  give  an  opinion  on  most  of  the  preceding  questions,  but  as  a 
mother,  and  in  former  years  a  governess,  I  have  a  desire  to  express  my  very 
strong  opinion  that  to  the  home  culture  during  the  first  10  years  of  life  we  must 
look  for  the  fruits,  good  or  bad,  of  the  after  experience.  The  parents  (but 
especially  the  mother)  must  bear  the  praise  or  blame  of  the  aptitudes  or  defici- 
encies shown  in  the  school  or  college.  Even  the  first  months  of  life  can  be 
made  available  for  the  commencement  of  those  habits  of  patient  investigation, 
which  will  result  in  perceptive  or  logical  power.  But  are  the  mothers  of  Eng- 
land botli  able  and  willing  to  see  to  the  daily,  nay  hourly,  development  of 
their  offspring,  and  that  with  clear  purpose  and  enlightened  \'iews  ?  I  fear  not ; 
and  as  long  as  young  children  are  left  to  nurses  and  cheap  governesses  (thought 
to  be  "  sufficient "  at  an  early  age),  so  long  will  our  present  disgraceful  failures 
in  education  continue  to  exist. 

We  have  to  educate  a  race  of  mothers  whose  chosen  occupation  it  shall  be  to 
form  intelligently  and  carry  out  with  earnestness  a  well  defined  scheme  of 
development  of  their  children's  powers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  while 
awaiting  the  working  of  slower  processes,  no  one  step  would  at  present  be  so 
desirable  as  to  establish  in  all  large  towns  systems  of  lectures  with  examina- 
tions, all  condvicted  privately  for  girls  of  17  or  18  and  upwards,  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  for  some  years  in  London. 

20.  I  think  I  may  here  suggest  that  the  subjects  selected  for  the  examinations 
should  be  carefully  appropriated  to  the  minds  of  young  girls  ;  they  are,  we 
know,  often  trifling  and  frivolous,  therefore,  the  subjects  they  are  required  to 
study,  and,  as  it  is  for  an  examination,  study  carefully,  ought  not  to  appear 
to  countenance  their  propensities ;  as  in  the  case  of  Giller's  Fables  in  German, 
Le  Misanthrope  Moliere,  Picciola,  &c. 

It  is  true  foreign  literature  ofPers  but  little  suitable  for  girls. 

20.  One  important  step  towards  the  better  education  of  girls  would  be  some 
limitation  to  the  requirements  made  of  ordinary  governesses.  The  young  lady 
who  goes  out  to  teach  and  who  must  endeavour  to  meet  this,  naturally  strives 
to  acquire  something  of  all  kinds  of  svibjects,  and  often  knows  nothing  accu- 
rately and  thoroughly  :  the  mischief  does  not  end  -svith  herself,  for  she  again 
imparts  elementary  instruction  of  the  worst  kind. 

20.  As  a  general  rule,  especially  in  boarding  schools,  girls  are  too  much  under 
a  continuous  strain.     There  should  be  more  healthful  physical  exercise.     In 
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addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  girls  in  the  upper  and  middle 
ranks  of  societj'  should  be  taviorht  gardening,  cooking,  and  sewing.  The  last 
it  is  to  be  admitted  is  generally  taught,  but  it  should  extend  to  cutting  out  and 
dressmaking. 

20.  I  think  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  may  be  advantageously  conducted 
together.  The  presence  of  girls  tempers  the  roughness  of  boys,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  boys  tones  down  the  thoughtlessness  of  many  girls.  Each  checks 
the  other,  and  the  desire  to  appear  creditably  in  each  other's  presence  stimu- 
lates to  exertion  and  propriety.  I  have  nut  found  any  ill  results  from  the 
mixture  of  classes,  and  have  found  that  from  feeling  no  line  of  separation 
drawn  between  them  there  has  not  appeared  any  disposition  to  notice  each 
other,  as  is  the  case  in  some  schools  where  they  are  rigidly  separated.* 

20.  The  main  improvements  required  are  those  principles  involved  in  the 
education  of  boys,  i.e.,  that  it  should  have  more  reference  to  their  probable 
future  hfe  than  it  now  has.  Healthy  and  strong  frames,  fit  either  for  physical 
or  mental  exertion,  should  be  secured  by  a  far  greater  amount  of  freedom  and 
open  air  exercise  than  is  now  granted  to  girls. 

A  combination  of  industrial  with  intellectual  training  would  not  only  tell 
favourably  on  the  latter,  but  would  prepare  for  the  domestic  life  which  falls  to 
most  girls. 

20.  (ff.)  Is  it  necessary,  or  even  right,  that  the  education  of  girls  should  be 
conducted  solely  or  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  chances  of  marriage  ? 

(6.)  Is  it  not  desirable,  in  all  dealings  with  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle 
classes,  to  keep  in  view  the  changing  condition  of  modern  society,  which  would 
seem  to  throw  more  and  more  the  burden  of  their  o^\ti  life  upon  the  women  of 
these  classes,  and  that  whether  we  consider  that  life  in  its  intellectual,  moral, 
or  material  aspect  ? 

(c.)  Is  it  not  wise,  therefore,  in  view  of  present  difficulties,  to  educate  girls  and 
women  for  a  life  of  active  and  useful  labour,  which  may  or  may  not  be  purely 
domestic  in  its  character? 

yd.)  Is  it  hopeless  to  expect  that  some  portion  of  endowments,  misappro- 
priated in  the  past,  unappropriated  at  present,  or  to  be  bestowed  in  the  future, 
some  portion  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  should  be  allotted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  education  of  girls  and  women? 

(e.)  What  reasonable  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  institution  of  scholar- 
ships, fellowships  (not  the  name  but  the  thing),  as  the  reward  of  conscientious, 
intellectual  eifort  on  the  part  of  girls  or  woman  ? 

(/.)  If  the  existence  of  a  learned  class  in  any  community  be  a  gain  to  such  a 
community,  is  it  not  expedient  that  women  should  take  their  fair  share  of  the 
labours  and  rewards  of  such  a  class  ? 

20.  I  think  endowed  schools  for  girls,  or  schools  in  which  there  are  scholarships 
tenable  upon  certain  conditions,  are  very  necessary,  and  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Slany  professional  men  ■with  small  incomes  can  find  help  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  boys,  but  there  arc  very  few  places  in  which  such  assistance  can 
be  obtained  for  their  girls.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  only  the  Ladies'  Colleges, 
in  which  there  are  some  exhibitions,  and  the  Clerc/y  Daughters'  Schools. 

20.  Yes,  the  physical  training  is  o^  erlooked  in  these  questions,  and  it  is  exceed- 
inffli/  import a7it  no  \a.dy  should  undertake  the  management  of  a  school  who  has 
not  given  some  attention  to  this  jjoint.  The  brain  should  not  work  hard  more 
than  one  hour  without  relief  in  some  way.  Music,  drawing,  writing,  calisthenics, 
or  some  other  study  requiring  a  diU'ercnt  mental  process  will  suftice.  Air  and 
exercise  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  so  is  the  watchful  eye  of  an  experienced 
person,  who  will  allow  no  pupil  to  work  when  the  attention  flags  from  simple 
weariness. 

20.  If  you  can  get  just  certificates  they  are  veiy  valuable,  but  it  is  a  \'ery  great 
difficulty,  people  are  tender  of  refusing,  and  if  given,  ignorant  pcoj)le  might 
rely  upon  what  would  really  mislead,  besides  many  very  estimable  and  sound 
people  fail  in  examination  where  verbose  and  conceited  ones  make  a  great 
figure. 

•  This  answer  is  (riven  by  a  teacher  wlio  )ia.s  conducted  a  mLted  school  of  boys  and  girls  (of 
the  middle  class)  for  a  good  many  years  with  great  success. 
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20.  I  think  it  very  desirable  to  include  in  a  jrirl's  education  some  instruction  in 
animal  physiology  as  elucidating  the  laws  ot  health  :  such  knowledge  is  most 
essential  to  those  whose  probable  duties  will  be  the  rearing  of  children,  the 
nursing  of  the  sick,  the  care  of  a  family,  a  school,  &c.  It  is  well  known  that 
very  few  young  women  on  becoming  mothers  have  any  idea  how  to  treat  an 
infant  so  as  to  insure  for  it  the  best  conditions  of  health  and  comfort. 

20.  I  think  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  girls  on  leavinrj  school  generally 
abandon  regular  stvidy  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  period  from  about  1 7  to  about  25 
years  of  age  is  the  most  valuable  for  cultivating  the  intellectual  powers,  and  this 
cultivation  might  be  carried  on  by  a  few  hours  of  thorough  and  patient  work 
each  day  without  interference  with  domestic  duties  and  social  recreation ;  at 
present  many  hours  in  the  day  are  wasted  by  girls  in  reading  inferior  novels  and 
in  miserably  frivolous  jjursuits  ;  if  these  wasted  hours  were  devoted  to  mental 
improvement  a  foundation  would  be  prepared  for  future  usefulness  and  wise 
conduct  in  the  responsibilities,  trials,  and  duties  of  life.  ■■■.„>.  ,  icWiii 

20.  I  consider  that  girls  require  a  larger  amount  of  physical  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion than  is  usually  allowed  them.,  and  tastes  that  are  peculiarly  feminine  should 
by  all  means  be  encouraged. 

I  may  add  that  the  art  of  teaching  as  a  science  has  been  taught  in  this  school 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  with  good  effect.  The  pupils  have  always  shown 
great  interest  in  these  lectures. 

20.  As  a  general  remark  female  education  here  is  often  very  deficient  in 
thoroughness.  The  following  seem  to  be  among  the  reasons  :  girls  are  not  kept 
so  constantly  at  school  as  boys,  they  spend  much  more  time  in  acquiring  accom- 
plishments, and  they  have  no  stimulant  such  as  preparing  for  business  or  a 
profession. 

A  college  to  test  and  to  supplement  school  or  home  education  might  do  much 
to  assist  in  giving  this  useful  stimulant. 

Many  parents  express  great  anxiety  to  give  a  best  education  to  their  daughters  ; 
they  dream,  however,  that  education  to  them  means  quite  a  different  thing  from 
what  it  does  to  their  sons.  The  prospect  of  an  entrance  examination  to  test 
previous  instruction  might  awaken  them  to  the  importance  of  more  regularity 
in  study  during  the  earlier  years  of  girlhood. 

20.  The  only  subject  on  which  I  have  had  special  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
is  on  the  effect  of  public  schools  for  secondary  instruction  for  girls  and  boys 
united.  The  pubhc  spirit  which  exists  in  such  schools,  the  self-government, 
the  consciousness  of  responsibility,  the  increased  purity  to  girls  and  boys, 
•when  the  sexes  are  kept  together  till  15  years  of  age,  the  greater  manhness  of 
the  boys  and  greater  gentleness  of  the  girls,  the  real,  useful  character  which 
has  been  formed  for  after  life,  has  been  remarked  by  every  one  who  has  known 
anything  of  a  large  school  of  the  kind  I  have  worked  for  15  years.  'tl;^±j^iS3 
"'  20.  I  cannot  but  feel  aware  that  the  whole  actual  system  of  education  by  means 
of  private  governesses  is  defective  or  worse.  Parents  ought  to  be  aware  that 
no  one  person  can  be  a  proficient  in  each  and  all  of  the  acquirements  they  con- 
tinually stipulate  for  in  the  instructress  of  their  daughters.  Various  languages 
and  varied  intellectud  and  literary  attainments  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in 
the  same  persons,  because  these  are  things  which  play  into  each  other's  hands ; 
what  improves  one  tends  to  improve  all,  and  an  intelligent  mind  adds  to  its 
stores  in  hours  of  recreation  and  social  intercourse  no  less  than  in  hours  of 
study.  Not  so  with  such  accomplishments  as  music  and  drawing  ;  they  are 
kept  up  and  perfected  only  by  the  direct  devotion  of  a  large  amount  of  time, 
and  what  is  given  to  them  is  so  much  taken  from  every  other  pursuit. 

It  seems  also  desirable  that  a  teacher,  her  thorough  competence  once  secured, 
should  be  as  little  as  possible  a  mere  teaclier.  Habitual  contact  with  childish 
intellects  alone,  habitual  contemplation  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
only  as  they  can  be  presented  to  such  intellects,  greatly  cramps  a  mature  under- 
standing and  a  cultivated  taste,  and  mere  conscientious  weary -minded  study 
after  school  hours  will  be  powerless  to  restore  the  freshness  and  elasticity  neces- 
sary for  the  assimilative  processes  of  mental  digestion.  Opportunity  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  afforded  for  the  governess  to  keep  up  interests  beyond  her 
profession  and  her  school-room,  or  the  pupils  will  in  the  end  be  losers. 
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The  Manchester  school  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very 
oldest  foundation  in  Lancashire.  Like  so  many  others,  it  seems 
to  have  originated  in  a  chantry,  endowed  (for  the  benefit  of  a 
priest,  who  was  also  to  keep  a  free  school)  by  one  Richard  Bessike 
or  Bexwyke,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  after- 
wards absorbed  into  the  free  grammar  school  which  Joan  and 
Hugh  Bexwyke  established  under  the  directions  and  at  the  cost  of 
their  relative,  Hugh  Oklham,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  latter  of  the 
two  foundation  deeds  (bearing  date  A.D.  1525)  was  made  after  the 
bishop's  death ;  it  contains  a  num])er  of  rules  for  the  management 
of  the  school,  which  were  probably  suggested  by  him,  and  are 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  state  of  manners  and  education  at  the 
time.  By  these  rules  the  foundation  continued  to  be  governed 
until  quite  recent  times.  At  the  end  of  last  century,  when 
De  Quincey,  who  has  so  vividly  described  his  life  there,  was  one 
of  its  scholars,  it  was  a  classical  boarding  school  of  great  repute, 
but,  so  far  as  appears,  of  no  particular  service  to  the  townspeople. 
Subsequently  dissensions  and  difficulties  arose.  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings were  more  than  once  Instituted,  of  course  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  school  funds ;  and  schemes  were  obtained,  first,  in 
18.33,  and  again  in  1849.  Q'he  latter  of  these,  which  threw  the 
trusteeship,  hitherto  exercised  by  county  magnates,  into  the  hands 
of  Manchester  people,  forbade  the  masters  to  receive  any  hoarders 
whatsoever,  specified  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  masters,  and  made 
an  Immense  number  of  other  provisions  on  matters  of  detail  which 
might  as  well  have  been  left  unnoticed.  The  old  rules  of  A.D.  1525 
are  not  considered  to  have  been  wholly  abrogated  by  this  scheme, 
although  many  of  them  are  no  longer  observed.  The  head  master, 
for  instance,  is  no  longer  I'cquired  to  be  an  unmarried  man  :  the 
scholars  do  not  attend  church  on  "Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  they 
do  not  speak  Latin  at  all  hours,  nor  do  they  repeat  litanies  for 
the  souls  of  Hugh  Oldham,  his  father  and  his  mother. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  year.-,  the  school  has  again  been  i:i 
Chancery;  and  a  few  weeks  ago  a  decision  pronounced  by  Vice 
Chancellor  ^Vood  in  18G5  was  cunfirmed  by  the  Lords  Justices  of 
A])peal.  By  this  dccisinn  the  main  questicjn  of  the  admission  of 
paying  scholars  has  been  settled  ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  details  of  the  new  scheme  which  this  change  involves  Avill,, 
before  long,  be  definitely  settled  and  made  known. 

11.  The  present  constitution  of  the  charity  it^  somewhat  compli- 
cated.    The  management  of  tiie  revenues  and  of  the   concerns  of 
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the  school  generally,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  specially  vested  in 
other  persons,  belongs  to  twelve  feoffees,  who  must  be  "  occupiers 
"  of,  and  resorting  to,  and  personally  carrying  on  professions, 
"  businesses,  or  pursuits  in  manufiictories,  warehouses,  or  other 
"  establishments  in  the  parish  of  Manchester."  They  are  a  self- 
renewing  body,  and  have  a  general  power  of  making  ordinances 
and  regulations,  subject  to  the  original  statutes  and  the  Chancery 
scheme  of  A.D.  1849.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  as  representing 
the  Warden  of  the  ancient  College  of  Manchester,  is  visitor.  The 
scheme  of  1849  empowers  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  high 
master  (the  feoffees  being  umpires  in  case  of  disagreement)  to 
choose  assistant  masters,  appoint  exhibitioners,  engage  perdons  to 
lecture  in  such  particular  arts  and  sciences  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  thought  suitable,  and  exercise  a  supervision  over  the 
educational  arrangements  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Finally,  the 
President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  has  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  master  and  the  ostiarius  or  usher  (who  alone 
of  the  masters  are  a  part  of  the  original  foundation),  but  does  not 
otherwise  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  school.  So  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  this  system  has  of  late  years  worked  sufficiently  smoothly. 
The  feoffees,  who  are  persons  of  influence  in  the  city,  appear  to 
enjoy  its  confidence,  and  although  the  cares  of  business  do  not 
permit  them  to  give  much  continuous  attention  to  the  school 
affairs,  they  seem  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare.  It  is  an 
anomaly  that  the  two  highest  masters  should  be  appointed  by  a 
non-resident  person,  who  has  no  further  concern  in  the  school,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which  produce  as  much  good  as  harm. 
More  than  once  it  appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  procuring 
better  men  for  the  masterships  than  would  have  been  likely  to 
offer  themselves  under  any  other  circumstances. 

III.  The  singular  point  in  the  financial  history  of  the  school  is 
that,  after  having  seen  its  revenues  increase  to  many  fold  their 
original  quantity,  it  has,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  seen  them  steadily 
decrease.  The  present  amount  of  income  will  be  seen  from  the 
balance  sheet  furnished  by  the  feoffees.  It  is  derived  from  four 
principal  sources : 

1.  Chief  rents,  not  susceptible  of  increase. 

2.  Dividends  on  12,000^.  in  the  three  per  cents. 

3.  Rents  of  houses  in  Manchester.  Most  of  this  property  lies  in 
an  unimproving  neighbourhood,  and  the  houses  themselves  are  old, 
so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  considerable  rise  in  their 
value ;  there  may  even,  I  was  told,  be  a  deterioration. 

4.  Profits  of  the  malt  mills.  Certain  water  corn-mills,  situate 
on  the  stream  called  the  Irk,  were  given  to  the  school  at  its 
foundation,  and  at  these,  by  a  custom  which  has  more  than  once 
received  the  sanction  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester were  bound  to  grind  their  corn.  In  A.D.  1758  an  Act 
of  Parliament  abolished  this  monopoly  (which  had  been  found 
inconvenient  and  oppressive)  except  as  regards  malt,  which  must 
still  be  ground  at  the  school  mills.  As  other  mills,  however,  have 
been  established  beyond  the  limits  of  the  borough,  the  profits  of 
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the  monopoly  have  greatly  declined.  In  1835  the  gross  receipts 
were  3,778/.,  in  1862,  8891.  ;  in  this  latter  year  the  profit  is 
returned  as  being  about  500/.,  in  1865  it  Avas  only  372/.  16s.  5d. 
The  total  income  of  the  charity  in  1865  was  2,993/.  17s.  S^d.  Of 
this  a  considerable  part  is  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  management, 
so  that  not  more  than  2,482/.  was  spent  on  school  purposes, 
1,937/.  8^.  Zd.  of  which  went  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  masters. 
Only  the  head  and  the  second  master  receive  salaries  exceeding 
200/. ;  the  remaining  seven  masters  have  stipends  varying  from 
180/.  to  120/.*  It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  procure  highly 
qualified  and  energetic  men  for  salaries  such  as  these,  especially 
as  the  cost  of  living  is  high  in  Manchester.  Thus  the  feoffees  find 
it  all  that  they  can  do  to  maintain  their  staff  of  teachers  in  efficiency, 
and  they  are  necessarily  unable  to  spend  money  upon  any  of  those 
other  objects  which  the  Chancery  scheme  directed  them  to  carry 
out — -the  payment  of  a  German  teacher  and  of  lecturers  in  various 
branches  of  art  and  science,  the  establishment  of  exhibitions,  the 
purchase  of  lexicons  for  the  boys,  the  bestowal  of  special  rewards 
upon  deserving  pupils. 

IV.  The  schoolrooms  occupy  two  distinct  buildings,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  yar>]s  apart.  Those  in  the  main  pile  are  quite  large 
enough  for  the  number  of  boys  at  present  in  them,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  well  furnished  and  well  ventilated.  As  the  build- 
ing, however,  covers  but  little  ground,  and  is  raised  to  a  consider- 
able height,  most  of  the  rooms  are  upstairs,  and  have  to  be 
approached,  some  by  one  long  flight  of  stone  steps,  some  by  two. 
Thus  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  is  caused  to  the  masters  and  boys,  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  noise.  The  head  master  must  also  find  a 
greater  difficulty  in  supervising  the  school  generally  than  he 
would  find  if  the  classes  were  all  of  them  accommodated,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  schools,  upon  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor 
only.  It  is  still  less  desirable  that  he  sliould  have  to  pass,  as  he 
now  has,  along  a  street  to  visit  the  class-rooms  in  the  other  build- 
ing. These  rooms  arc  approached  from  a  small  sunken  court ; 
they  are  not  very  commodious,  and  one  of  them,  lying  low,  is 
inconvenientl}'  dark.  Neither  building  has  any  pretensions  to 
elegance.  More  serious  than  any  defects  of  the  rooms  are  the 
defects  of  the  site.  The  school  stands  in  a  mean  street,  fronting 
to  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  mean  houses,  some  of  them  shops, 
others  taverns  ;  one,  if  I  remember  right,  the  warehouee  of  a 
second-rate  undertaker.  Drunken  men  may  occasionally  be  seen 
staggering  past  the  door.  There  is  no  playground;  unless  a  court 
of  some  dozen  yards  each  way  can  be  called  one,  so  that  the  boys 
must  at  play  hours  be  turned  right  out  into  the  street.  There  is 
no  gymnasium  nor  other  place  for  play  in  wet  weather,  and  no 
land  now  belonging  to  the  school  on  which  one  could  be  con- 
structed, nor  any  funds  available  for  fitting  it  up.  These  are 
great  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  school,  but  against  them  must 
be  set  its  admirably  central  position.     It  1:?  close  to  the  Victoria 

*  I  do  not  include  among  these  the  drawing  master,  who  attends  from  the  govern- 
ment school  of  art,  and  who  is  returned  as  receiving  20/. 
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terminus,  where  the  railways  from  "Wigan,  Leigh,  Bolton,  Bury, 
Rochdale,  Oldham,  and  Ashton  converge  ;  it  is  only  half  a  mile 
from  the  London  Road  station,  where  the  trains  from  Stockport 
and  the  whole  populous  district  to  the  south  and  south  west  of 
Manchester  enter  the  city ;  it  is  not  five  minutes  walk  from  the 
Exchange,  from  which  omnil)uses  run  to  the  most  distant  suburbs. 
This  accessibility  is  an  advantage  too  great  to  be  lost ;  it  would 
seem  better,  therefore,  not  to  think  of  moving  the  school,  but  to 
make  such  eflbrts  as  can  be  made  to  imj^rove  the  neighbourhood, 
to  buy  a  site  for  a  gymnasium,  and  if  possible  to  procure  so  much 
land  as  might  furnish  a  tolerable  playground.  Between  the 
school  and  the  great  thoroughfare  which  runs  from  the  Exchange 
to  the  Victoria  station  lie  the  buildings  of  Cheetham's  Hospital, 
a  richly  endowed  charity  school,  in  which  about  one  hun- 
dred boys  receive  board,  clothing,  and  education.*  Attached  to 
the  school  is  a  hirge  playground,  ap[)arently  of  no  great  service 
to  the  blue-coat  boys,  who,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  some- 
times wander  about  in  it,  but  never  play.  Looking  out  from  the 
windows  of  the  grammar  school  over  this  playground,  which  lies 
immediately  beneath  them,  it  Avas  impossible  not  to  wish  that 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the  use  of  the 
ground  might  be  given  to  the  grammar  school  boys,  Cheetham's 
Hospital  receiving  compensation  in  some  other  way. 

I  may  remark  that  although  the  school  buildings  are  quite  large 
enough  for  the  present  number  of  scholars  (about  250),  they  could 
not  conveniently  accommodate  very  many  more.  If  the  establish- 
ment is  to  be  enlarged,  as  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  will  be  when 
the  new  scheme  comes  into  operation,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
additions  should  be  made,  not  merely  sufficient  for  the  100  or  150 
new  scholars  who  may  enter  at  first,  but  upon  a  comprehensive 
plan,  which  will  keep  in  view  the  possibility  that  there  may  some 
day  be  here,  as  in  the  great  schools  of  Liverpool,  800  or  900 
scholars. 

V.  Respecting  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  school,  I 
need  say  the  less  that  they  have  been  already  described  to  you  in 
evidence,  and  that  they  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition. 
"When  I  visited  Manchester  the  present  high  master  had  held 
office  for  some  six  years  only,  and  was  proceeding  gradually  in 
the  re-organization  of  the  school,  contemplating,  as  I  understood, 
more  extensive  changes  when  the  scheme,  which  has  for  two  years 
been  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  should  have  been  finally 
settled.  At  present  the  school,  though  nominally  divided  (in 
conformity  with  the  Chancery  scheme  of  1849)  into  an  upper  and 
lower  department,  is  virtually  one  from  top  to  bottom.  i3oys  are 
admitted  half-yearly  by  an  examination  in  dictation,  English 
grammar,  and  arithmetic,  which  has  practically  become  competi- 
tive, the  number  of  applicants  greatly  exceeding  the  vacancies. 
Promotion  is  made  upon  the  results  of  periodical  examinations  in 

*  There  is  also  a  valuable  library  in  the  Cheetham's  Hospital  buildings,  which  it 
■would,  of  course,  be  desirable  to  retain  in  its  present  site,  even  if  the  school  were  to 
move  elsewhere. 
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tlie  school  \vork  generally,  classics  holding  the  chief  place,  so  that 
a  boy  rises  more  rapidly  by  his  proficiency  in  that  than  in  any 
other  subject.  The  regular  course  of  study,  Latin  and  Greek, 
French  and  matheuiaiics,  being  compulsory  on  all  boys,  is  the 
same  throughout.  There  is,  therefore,  no  system  of  bifurcation, 
but  ^vhen  a  boy  enters  the  higher  classes  he  is  usually  permitted 
to  concentrate  his  attention  cither  upon  classics  or  upon  mathe- 
matics, according  to  the  capacity  which  he  shows  for  either  study. 
The  tendency  of  the  school  is  on  the  whole  to  lay  more  stress 
on  languages  than  on  mathematics,  and  in  the  lower  forms  less 
relative  attention  is  given  to  what  are  called  the  commercial 
subjects  than  they  would  receive  in  the  private  schools  of  the 
city.  It  is  organized,  as  will  be  uuderstoud  from  what  has  been 
said  already,  by  fora:s  and  not  by  department?,  each  master,  save 
the  French  master,  taking  his  form  in  all  the  subjects  they  work 
at.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  mathematics,  for 
which  the  four  lowest  forms  are  redistributed,  while  the  best  boys 
of  the  three  upper  are  taken  apart  from  the  other  members  of 
their  forms  by  the  mathematical  master.  The  direct  teaching  of 
the  liead  master  is  confined  to  the  sixth  form,  but  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  other  classes,  and,  from  time  to  time  examin- 
irg  them.  As  1  have  said,  it  belongs  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dean  of  JManclle^^ter,  to  appoint  and  dismiss  all  the  masters 
except  the  second,  who  is  a  part  of  the  original  foundation. 

The  school  is  examined  annually,  in  June,  by  three  paid 
examiners  from  the  universities,  and  by  them  the  chief  prizes  are 
adjudged.  There  ara  at  present  no  school  exhibitions.  Looking 
at  the  matter  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  their  place  is  amply 
supplied  by  close  scholarshii)S  at  St.  John's,  Cambi'idge,  and 
Brascnose,  Oxford.  But  the  close  scholarship  .system  works  ill 
in  many  respects  both  for  a  college  and  for  a  school,  and  these 
scholarships  are  prizes  far  less  considerable  than  exhibitions  of 
equal  value  and  unshackled  as  respects  the  college  or  university 
to  which  their  holder  must  [iroceed. 

VI.  I  examined  the  school  by  papers  and  vied  voce,  and  put 
myself  in  communication  with  the  luiiversity  examiners  who  were 
then  (my  visit  fell  about  the  middle  of  June)  conducting  the 
stated  examination.  As  they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
uj)i:er  forms  of  the  school,  and  as  the  work  of  these  forms  is  also 
tested  by  the  perfoimances  of  their  boys  at  the  universities,  I 
demoted  my  attention  mainly  to  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of 
the  school.  The  general  result  was  highly  creditable,  more  par- 
ticularly in  classics,  which  I  found  excellently  taught  in  some 
form.5,  and  very  fairly  well  in  the  remainder.  Mathematics  were 
not  quite  so  good,  although  there  were  two  forms  at  least  in 
which  the  average  was  higli,  and  some  boys  who  showed  great 
promise.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  iorms  below  the  fifth  were 
questioned  in  history,  geography,  and  English  granmiar  ;  their 
answers  showed  a  I'cspectable,  and  in  the  case  of  one  Ibrm,  a  very 
consideral)le  knowledge.  As  respects  the  arithmetic,  there  was 
A  good  deal  of  diflercncc  between  the  work  of  the  various  classes 
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In  one  or  two  it  was  very  good,  in  one  or  two  others,  %Yhicli  I 
need  not  particularize,  it  was  below  the  mark.  Comparing  the 
work  done  with  that  of  the  best  private  schools  in  Manchester 
which  I  examined,  one  would  say  that  the  classics  of  the  grammr.r 
school,  and  to  a  less  extent  its  mathematics,  are  stronger  than  those 
of  the  private  schools  ;  its  teaching  of  what  are  called  the  com- 
mercial subjects  somewhat  weaker.  Taken  as  a  whole,  and  com- 
pared as  well  with  other  grammar  schools  similarly  placed  as  with 
the  average  level  of  the  private  schools,  the  educational  state  of  the 
school  may  be  pronounced  worthy  of  its  fame  and  its  importance. 
Some  of  the  teaching—  that  of  the  sixth  form  in  particular,  from 
which  many  pupils  have  passed  to  distinguish  themselves  at  the 
universities — was  remarkably  good;  and  in  every  part  of  the 
establishment  I  remarked  a  spirit  of  activity,  and  an  effort  after 
thorouglmess.  Few  schools  have  done  so  well  at  the  same  time 
in  the  local  examinations  and  in  gaining  scholarships  at  the 
universities.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  say  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  inequality  among  the  classes,  and  that  in  some 
of  the  lower  forms  there  were  faults  both  in  the  teaching  and  tha 
discipline,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  difficulty  (mentioned 
already),  of  getting  good  masters  at  low  salaries,  had  told  for  evil 
upon  the  school.  It  may  very  possibly  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  teachers  to  boys  ;  it  is  certainly  necessary  tv) 
increase  the  stipends  of  the  teachers  who  are  now  at  work,  and  t;> 
do  this  by  giving  them  some  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school. 
Other  educational  changes,  such  as  the  introduction  of  natural 
science,  and  the  bestowal  of  somewhat  more  attention  upon  the 
commercial  subjects,  I  need  scarcely  advert  to,  since  the  authorities 
of  the  school  already  feel  their  necessity,  and  have  been  led  by 
this  feeling  to  apply  for  a  scheme  which  may  place  larger  funds  at 
their  disposal. 

VII.  Having  already,  in  my  general  report  upon  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Manchester,  described  the  position  which  the  grammar 
school  holds  in  the  town,  I  may  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject  in 
a  few  words.  Being  a  free  school,  the  grammar  school  is  used  by 
all  classes  of  the  communit3\  The  really  poor,  ho  wever,— those  per- 
sons who  can  ill  aiford  to  pay  4/.  per  annum  for  their  children's 
schooling,  are  very  scantily  represented;  their  children  may  be  no 
more,  perhaps  less,  than  six  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  the 
remainder,  I  should  conjecture  that  about  one-third  are  the  sons  of 
small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  warehousemen,  one-third  of  the 
better  shopkeepers  and  merchants  of  moderate  fortune,  one-third  of 
professional  men.  Owing  to  its  classical  character,  the  grammar 
school  is,  par  excellence,  the  school  which  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
doctors  affect  for  their  children ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
class  use  the  private  schools,  and  the  richest  miCrchants  and 
manufacturers  send  their  sons  to  the  great  boarding  schools  of 
the  south  of  England,  Harrow  and  Rugby,  Marlborough, 
Haileybury  and  Clifton.  Classical,  however,  as  the  grammar 
school  is,  the  bulk  of  its  boys  are  intended  for  business,  and  the 
great  majority  of  them  leave  at  or  before  16  years  of  age.    It  is. 
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therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure  the  thoroughness 
of  the  commercial  education,  and  to  have  provision  made  for  the 
teaching  of  subjects  like  natural  science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  turned  to  practical  account  in  after  life. 

VIII.  It  rernaius  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  school  for  the  future,  and  on  the  controversy  which  has, 
during  the  last  five  years,  been  carried  on  respecting  the  im- 
position of  fees.  When  I  was  in  Manchester  this  controversy, 
having  caused  no  small  excitement  during  the  years  1863  and 
1864,  had  begun  to  subside,  and  I  did  not  hear  much  about  it, 
except  from  those  persons  whose  opinions  I  made  it  my  business 
to  ascertain.  The  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  before  Vice 
Chancellor  Wood,  and  again  before  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery ;  so  that  very  little  need  be  said  about  it 
here.  The  main  point  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  feoffees  is 
the  admission  alongside  of  the  foundationers,  who  are  to  continue 
to  receive  a  gratuitous  education,  of  a  certain  number  of  non- 
foundationers,  who  sb.all  pay  an  annual  fee  not  exceeding  12/.  12^. 
per  annum.  The  foundationers  are  to  be  selected  by  examina- 
tion ;  their  number  is  for  the  present  to  be  250,  but  it  is  to  be  made 
liable  to  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  state  of  the 
endowment  revenues. 

In  support  of  the  proposed  imposition  of  fees  four  arguments 
are  brought  forward : 

1.  That  the  salaries  of  the  masters  are  now  too  low,  and  that 
if  the  school  funds  continue  to  decline  it  will  be  necessary  either  to 
lower  them  still  further  or  to  diminish  the  number  of  scholars. 

2.  That,  whatever  the  number  of  scholars,  there  are  certain 
things  which  ought  to  be  taught,  and  cannot  now  be  taught  for 
lack  of  funds;  viz.,  natural  science,  German,  and  gymnastics. 

3.  That  a  playground  is  urgently  needed,  not  to  speak  of  less 
necessary  but  yet  desirable  improvements  which  might  be  made 
in  the  present  site  and  buildings. 

4.  That  the  teachers  ought  to  have,  and  while  the  school  is 
free  cannot  have,  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  its  numbers  and 
efficiency. 

The  arguments  relied  on  by  its  opponents  are  these — 

1.  That  the  founders  of  the  school  expressly  forbade  the 
taking  of  any  school  hire,  and  that  their  prohibition  has  beeii 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

2.  That  the  introduction  of  two  classes  of  boys  into  the  same 
school  would  cause  social  jealousies. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  highest  education,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  means  of  entering  the  universities,  should  continue  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

4.  That,  as  respects  the  argument  from  the  insutficiency  of 
fumls,  the  school  is  at  present  successful ;  and  that  the  com- 
munity is  more  benefited  by  a  school  open  even  to  a  limited 
number  of  the  poor  than  by  one  vrhere  a  greater  number  of 
scholars  are  received  at  the  risk  of  excluding  or  discouraging  the 
poor. 
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Upon  these  arguments  it  may  be  remarked — 

((7.)  That  although  the  founders  forbade  fees  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  intended  the  school  for  the  poor  alone,  but  for  boys  of  all 
classes.  The  statutes,  for  instance^  forbid  a  scholar  to  wear  a 
*■'  dagger,  hanger,  or  other  weapon  invasive,"  and  sometimes  speak 
of  "  poor  scholars  "  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  not  all  were  to 
be  poor.  The  intent  of  Bishop  Oklham,  as  appears  from  his  own 
words,  was  to  benefit  Lancashire  by  supplying  that  want  of 
education  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  deplore  ;  and  the 
question  how  his  intentions  may  best  be  fulfilled  is  simply  a 
question  as  to  how  the  school  may  become  most  generally  useful 
to  the  city  and  county. 

(J.)  That  the  income  of  the  scliool  is  not  at  present  sufficient 
either  to  pay  the  requisite  masters  or  to  provide  the  requisite 
buildings  and  other  external  appliances.  As  has  been  said,  there 
are  certain  subjects  and  certain  classes  not  now  handled  with 
adequate  vigour,  and  in  which  an  improvement  cannot  well  bo 
expected  until  higher  salaries  can  be  held  out  as  an  attraction  to 
more  highly  qualified  teachers.  Natural  science,  moreover,  a 
subject  which,  in  ^Manchester,  might  be  made  to  have  a  practical 
over  and  above  its  educational  value  is  now,  for  want  of  funds, 
excluded  from  the  curriculum. 

(c.)  That  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  turning  the  poor  out  of 
the  school,  inasmuch  as  the  poor  are  not  now,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  in  it.  If  there  are  20  boys  in  the  school,  out  of  250, 
whose  parents  could  not  pay  6/.  per  annum  for  theii  schooling, 
there  can  scarcely  be  more.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  class 
which  in  private  day  schools  pays  from  10?.  to  16/.  per  annum. 
The  poor  of  Manchester,  or  rather  the  people  who  don't  wear 
black  coats— the  artisans  and  mechanics,  who  are  often  xar  better 
off  than  the  clerks — do  not  think  of  using  the  grammar  school, 
because  if  they  desire  any  education  for  their  children,  they 
desire  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  average  age 
at  which  boys  are  now  admitted  to  the  grammar  school  is 
between  11  and  12,  which  is  just  (he  age  wl-en  boys  of  the 
manual  labour  class  are  sent  to  the  factory  or  the  workshop. 
The  really  important  thing  is,  therefore,  not  to  keep  the  school 
open  for  any  casual  250  out  of  the  many  thousand  sons  of  the 
poor  in  Manchester,  but  to  make  its  endowment  a  means  J'of 
helping  those  poor  children  who  will  use  and  profit  by  a  sujicrior 
education,  and  fitting  them,  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  to  rise  in 
the  coinmonwealili  and  become  useful  members  of  it. 

{d.)  That  the  feeling  of  Manchester  has  pronounced  itself  in 
favour  of  the  imposition  of  fees.  At  first  public  opinion  was 
against  the  feoffees ;  a  town  council  committee,  for  example, 
reported  adversely  to  their  proposal.  Latterly,  however,  and 
more  especially  in  consequence  of  that  modification  of  the 
original  plan  which  provides  that  a  number  of  free  places  shall 
always  be  retained  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  endowment, 
the  tide  turned;  a  town's  meeting  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  as  amended ;  and  I  found,  after  inquiring  the  opinions  of 
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a  good  many  Manchester  men,  tliut  the  great  majority  approve.! 
of  the  change.  They  believed,  and  vi'ith  good  reason,  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  having  free  and  paying  scholars  in  the  same 
school — no  difficulty,  that  is  to  say,  Avhich  may  not  easily  ba 
overcome  by  a  judicious  and  energetic  head  master  who  sets  the 
example  of  disregarding  social  differences  and  valuing  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence  alone.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Lords  Justices,  confirming  Vice  Chancellor 
^\'ood's  decree  for  the  admission  of  paying  scholars,  will  be 
received  with  satisfaction  in  the  town,  and  will  open  up  to  the 
school  a  career  of  wider  usefulness  and  increased  reputation. 

IX.  There  were  several  questions  raised  in  the  proposed  scheme, 
and  adverted  to  by  tlie  Lords  Justices  in  giving  judgment,  on 
whicli  it  may  be  proper  to  touch  brit-fly. 

(L)  Amount  of  fees. — The  feoffees  proposed  to  make  12/.  125. 
a  maximum;  the  Lords  Justices  have  suggested  16/.  16^. 
Without  inquiring  which  sum  would  be  more  suitable,  I  mav 
remark  that  the  example  of  many  foundations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  proves  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  such  a  point  as  this 
settled  by  a  court  on  a  permanent  footing.  It  is  a  matter  of 
administrative  detail,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  experience, 
and  the  best  plan  would  be  to  permit  the  feoffees  to  fix  it,  from 
time  to  time,  at  what  seemed  a  proper  level,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  an  authority  conversant  with  educational  questions, 
and  able  to  do  business  in  a  less  formal  and  less  costly  way  than 
the  Court  of  Chancery  does  it. 

(2.)  Method  of  applying  the  school  funds. — Here  the  same 
questions  arise.  It  is  usual  for  Chancery  schemes  to  prescribe 
the  exact  objects  on  which  money  shall  be  spent,  and  the  exact 
quantities  to  be  spent  on  each  object,  although  neither  the  Court 
nor  any  one  else  can  tell  beforehand  what  objects  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  important,  and  what  expenditure  each  is  worth. 
In  this  case  the  income  will  in  future  be  derived  from  two  sources 
— the  endowment  and  the  fees  ;  and  it  is  desirable  either  to  give 
those  who  mannge  the  school  a  tolerably  wide  discretion  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  income  as  they  judge  best,  or  if  not,  then  at 
least  to  allow  them  full  freedom  In  the  distribution  of  that  part 
which  comes  from  the  fees.  It  is  important  that  there  should  be 
a  power  of  varying  the  salaries  of  n)asters ;  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  these  salaries  should  in  some  measure  dejiend  upon 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  since  in  this  way  every  master 
has  a  direct  interest  in  the  school's  success,  and  feels  that  the 
harder  he  and  his  colleagues  work  the  better  it  is  for  himself  and 
for  them.  As  to  the  founding  of  exhibitions  and  the  application  of 
a  fixed  part  of  the  revenue  to  them,  this  also  is  a  matter  regarding 
which  no  precise  arrangement  can  be  made  until  it  is  seen  how 
the  school  works  under  its  new  scheme ;  and  it  is  one  whicli  any 
changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  universities  may  at  any  time 
make  it  necessary  to  reconsider.  If  the  present  system  of  close 
scholar=hij)s  (?>.,  scholarships  attached  to  a  certain  school)  in  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be,  as  it  probably  may  be. 
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modified,  the  question  of  exhibitions  will  assume  a  ne^'  aspect. 
Yet  it  is  most  undesirable  either  that  the  feoffees  should  have  to 
recur  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  whenever  they  want  a  change,  c  r 
that  they  should  be  deterred,  by  the  tedious  and  expensive 
character  of  such  recurrence,  from  introducing  the  changes  that 
may  be  needed. 

(3.)  Method  of  admitting  boys  to  the  benefits  of  the  founda- 
tion.— The  scheme  of  the  feoffees  proposed  that  boys  should  be 
admitted  by  a  competitive  examination.  The  Court  of  Chancery, 
thinkino"  that  dull  boys,  or  those  whose  early  education  has  been 
neo-lected,  have  as  much  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  as 
boys  of  talent,  questions  the  propriety  of  an  examination,  and 
desires  to  place  the  appointment  of  foundationers  in  the  hands  of 
the  feoffees.  The  Court  has  not,  however,  suggested  by  what 
principle  the  feoffees  should  be  guided  in  their  selection  ;  nor  is  it 
altogether  easy  to  see  any  alternative  between  choice  on  the  ground 
of  intellectual  merit,  and  the  exercise  of  a  random  patronage 
which  might  easily  incur  the  suspicion  of  corruption.  The 
feoffees  are  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  ISIanchester,  busy 
men,  who  have  not  the  leisure  nor  the  opportunities  for  seeking 
out  deserving  objects  among  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  who  knovv- 
by  experience  how  little  the  recommendations  of  friends  can  be 
trusted.  The  abuse  of  charity  patronage  is  proverbial ;  and  a 
school  whose  endowment  served  no  better  purpose  than  to  give 
free  education  to  any  chance  250  boys  whose  parents  were  not 
ashamed  to  beg  a  nomination  from  a  feoffee  might  as  well  be 
r-  ared  to  the  town.  Whether  or  not  economists  are  right  In 
holding  all  free  schools  mischievous,  as  interfering  with  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply,  we  may,  at  any  rate,  believe  that  a  found a- 
tion  renders  greater  services  when  it  stimulates  the  education  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  than  when  It  gives  a  gratuitous  educa 
tion  to  a  few. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  competitive  system  is  that  It 
puts  the  poor  at  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  afford 
to  have  their  children  prepared  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
those  of  the  rich.  This  danger  is  not^  imaginary  ;  It  might, 
however,  be  met  by  reserving  a  discretion  to  the  feoffees  to 
■  intimate  to  persons  of  substance  that  the  benefits  of  the  finmda- 
tion  were  not  meant  for  them,  and  by  taking  steps  to  create  a 
feeling  in  the  town  which  would  make  a  rich  man  ashamed  to 
save  himself  12/.  a  year  by  keeping  a  poor  man's  son  out  of  the 
school. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  a  certain  number  of  these 
free  places  might  be  attached  as  prizes  to  the  Privy  Council 
schools  of  Manchester;  and  It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  proper,  if  self- 
supporting  public  schools  are  founded—  as  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be  founded  for  the  sake  of  the  poorer  section  of  the  com- 
mercial class — to  throw  open  a  certain  number  of  places  on  the 
grammar  school  foundation  to  the  boys  who  shall  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  there. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  school  at  this  moment  (besides 
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a  playground)  is  the  strengthening  of  the  teaching  staff  in  its 
lower  departments.  No  master  in  a  school  of  such  importance, 
ought  to  have  less  than  200/.,  most  of  them  ought  to  have  more 
than  350/.  a  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  school,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  new  scheme  will  be  made 
on  a  sufficiently  wide  basis.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  intro- 
duce provisions  restricting  the  number  of  pay  scholars  to  100  or 
200,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  which  should  impose  a  limit  ou  the 
extension  of  the  school.  In  a  place  like  Manchester,  no  limit  can 
be  fixed ;  good  management  might  double  or  treble  the  present 
number  of  scholars.  In  the  town  itself  there  are  now  500,000 
people,  and  within  the  distance  of  an  hour's  railway  journey 
there  are  not  less  than  800,000  more.  However  strenuous 
the  pressure  towards  a  purely  commercial  education,  there  arc 
already  many  in  this  vast  population  who  desire  a  superior 
classical  and  scientific  training  for  their  sons,  and  in  course  of 
time  one  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  be  many  more. 

The  mention  of  the  populous  neighbourhood  leads  me  to  speak, 
in  conclusion,  of  a  matter  not  touched  upon  in  the  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings, but  of  considerable  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  The  scheme  of  1849  absolutely  forbade  any  of  the 
masters  to  receive  boarders.  That  prohibition  might,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  be  with  safety  removed,  although  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  remove  it  in  the  face  of  any  opposition  from  the 
townspeople.  It  is  so  evidently  the  main  business  of  the 
school  to  be  a  day  school,  and  it  is  so  little  likely  that  very 
wealthy  parents  will  send  their  sons  to  board  in  Manchester, 
that  there  seems  no  danger  lest  a  master  who  received  boarders 
should  try  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  day  scholars,  or  take 
more  trouble  in  teaching  them.  If,  however,  the  feeling  of  the 
town  is  still  against  such  a  change,  it  might  at  least  be  desir- 
able to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  hostels  where  lads  from 
a  distance  might  be  received  to  board  at  a  moderate  charge, 
and  placed  under  proper  supervision,  instead  of  being  forced  to 
look  out  for  lodgings,  or  for  some  lamily  in  the  town  who  coidd 
take  them  in.  The  number  of  boys  who  board  in  Manchester  to 
attend  the  school  is  already  considerable ;  the  new  scheme  will 
increase  it ;  such  hostels  might  be  expected  to  increase  it  still 
further.  Considering  the  revenues  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Manchester  Granunar  School,  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
manufacturing  district,  and  the  want  in  most  parts  of  that 
district  of  a  provision  for  .superior  education,  any  measure  which 
should  extend  its  benefits  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  make 
places  in  its  foundation  prizes  accessible  as  well  to  them  as  to 
Manchester  residents,  cannot  but  deserve  serious  consideration. 


ON  A 

PROPOSED  SYSTEM  OE  GROUPING  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  CO  [INT Y  OE  WESTMORLAND. 

By  D.  C.  Richmond,  Esq.,  Assistant  Co^nrissioxEK. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  condition  of  the  county  of  Westmorlaufl  witli  reference 
to  the  existing;  means  of  education  for  the  middle  and  lower  chisses 
of  its  inhabitants  is  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  seems  to  call  for 
some  special  notice. 

Although,  therefore,  my  instructions  did  not  extend  to  the 
framing  of  any  general  report  upon  the  schools  subjected  to  my 
inspection,  I  have  tliought  it  best  to  offer,  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
paper,  some  remarks  upon  the  more  distinctive  phenomena  of  the 
county.  They  are  such  as  arise  naturally  from  a  survey  of  the 
district  as  a  whole,  but  could  not  be  appropriately  introduced  in 
connexion  with  any  one  in  particular  of  the  schools  upon  which  it 
has  been  my  duty  to  present  separate  reports.  ,,     ,.    . 

The  peculiarity  to  which  I  refer  finds  expression  in  the  unusually  Westmorland, 
large  number  of  endow" ed  schools  in  the  county  whicli  were  classed 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  Grammar  Schools  in  ]  822,  and 
which  appear  in   the  return  of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  pre-  Large  mimter 
sented  to  the    House   of  Commons  in   I860.      They  are  no  less  of  Grammar 
than  40  in  number  to   a  population  scarcely  exceedino-  G0,000,  or  ^'-'^°'''''- 
at  the  rate  of  one  school  to  every  1,500  inhabitants. 

"With  the  single  exception  of  Kutland,  Westmorland  is,  in  respect 
of  population,  the  smallest  county  in  England,  and  is  smaller  than 
all  but  two  of  the  counties  in  Wales.  In  spite  of  this,  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshiie,  with  their  enormous  populations,  are  the  only 
counties  which  surpass  Westmorland  in  the  number  of  their  reputed 
grammar  schools.  The  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Brecon, 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  population  of  A^'estmorland, 
are  credited  respectively  with  four  and  one  only. 

The  districts  which  most  closely  resemble  Westmorland  in  tlicir 
general  features  arc  Cumberland  and  the  North  lvidin<'-  of 
Yorkshire  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  them  too  a  comparatively 
larger  number  of  grammar  schools  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  the  proportion  still  falls  very  far  short  of  that 
in  Westmorland.  Cumberland  has  but  .30  of  these  schools  to  a 
population  uKjre  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Westmorland, 
and  the  North  Kiding  has  but  2.5  to  a  still  larger  populition. 

In  respect,  therefore,  of  the  mere  numi)cr  of  its  reputed 
grammar  schools,  Westmorland  stands  altogether  unrivalled. 
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The  schools  are 
nf  two  classes. 


Number  teach- 
ing Latin  50 
years  ago. 


Number  teach- 
ing Latin  nov,-. 


Equal  dearth  of 
"  modern  " 
schools. 


Wh}-  the  num- 
ber of  Gram- 
mar Schools 
was  so  great. 


The  list  Is  composed  of  two  classes  of  schools  The  greater 
part  are  those  which,  by  the  terms  of  theu*  foundation  or  of  some 
subsequent  benefaction,  M^ere  required  to  give  classical  instruction, 
and  which,  whatever  their  existing  practice  might  be,  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  retain  their  original  designation.  To  these  the 
Charity  Commissioners  added  about  a  dozen  others,  which  were 
not  founded  as  grammar  schools,  Init  vrere  ascertained  by  them  to 
be  actually  giving  classical  instruction  at  the  time  of  their  inquiry. 
By  this  mode  of  computation  the  list  was  swelled  somewhat 
beyond  the  proportions  Avarranted  either  by  the  prescriptions  of 
benefactors  or  the  existing  practice  ;  for  some  of  the  schools 
which  had  been  founded  as  grammar  scliools  had  already  lost  their 
original  character.  On  the  balance,  however,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  there  were  then,  less  than  half  a  century  ago, 
upwards  of  30  endowed  schools,  at  Avhich  Latin  at  least  was 
actually  bemg  taught  to  some  of  the  scholars.  The  interval  has 
sufficed  to  reduce  this  imposing  total  to  very  meagre  dimensions. 

My  inquiry,  supplemented,  so  far  as  a  few  schools  are  concerned, 
by  Mr.  Fitch,  shows  that  of  the  40  endowed  schools  above 
referred  to  (one  of  which  is  altogether  in  abeyance)  at  11  only 
is  any  classical  instruction  given.  At  four  of  these  it  is  confined  to 
one  or  two  boys  learning  the  first  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  is,  in 
fact,  purely  nominal  and  illusory  ;  at  three  a  small  class  only  was 
learning  Latin,  for  the  most  part  quite  rudimentary.  There  remain 
four  only  at  which  the  regular  curriculum  includes  instruction  In 
classics ;  three  of  these  alone  attempt  Latin  of  a  more  advanced 
kind,  and  Greek.  They  are  the  schools  at  Appleby,  Heversham, 
and  KIrkby-Lonsdale.  Of  these  again  Appleby  and  Heversham 
alone  possess  any  pupil  properly  qualified  by  age  and  attainments 
to  enter  upon  a  university  career. 

It  is  not  that  these  schools  have  merely  changed  the  kind  of 
instruction  given,  retaining  their  general  character  as  places  of 
superior  education  ;  the  dearth  of  good  ''  modern "  schools  in 
Westmorland  is  commensurate  with  that  of  real  grammar  schools  ; 
and  the  only  schools  in  which  mathematics,  French,  or  other 
subjects  of  a  non-classical  character  are  successfully  taught  are 
precisely  those  at  which  Latin  and  Greek  form  the  staple  subject  of 
instruction. 

In  order  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place,  and  of  the  present  wants  of  the  county,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  glance  at  the  causes  which  led  to  the  unusual  diffusion  of 
classical  learning  in  Westmorland,  which  was  disclosed  by  the 
reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

They  are  readily  traceable  to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  a 
class  of  men  now  declining  In  numbers  and  importance,  but  who 
formerlj'  were  a  great  power  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  I  mean 
the  small  lando^^^lers  or  "  statesmen."  Being  clearly  distinguished 
both  in  wealth  and  position  from  the  labouring  classes,  they  were 
*ble  to  keep  their  sons  at  school  to  a  much  later  age,  and  would 
haturally  look  for  some  higher  instruction  than  what    is   usual  in 
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village  schools.  At  the  same  time  they  vrere  in  many  cases  not 
rich  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  boarding  school  on  the  usual 
model ;  and  even  if  they  could,  they  were  not  apt  to  do  so.  These 
men  had  very  different  notions  about  education  from  those  which 
are  often  to  be  discerned  among  farmers  and  tradespeople  in  more 
southern  counties.  They  did  not  regard  the  gentility  of  a  boarding 
school ;  they  had  no  thought  of  their  sons  learning  manners  among 
those  who  might  pass  with  the  world  for  their  betters.  A  spirit  of 
strong  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  a  certain  contempt  for 
mere  externals,  a  pride  of  class  which  admitted  no  desire  to 
struggle  out  of  that  class,  led  the  Westmorland  "statesmen  "  to  look 
at  home  for  then-  education.  There  was  no  unwillingness  to 
consort  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  children  of  the  poor.  If  the 
tillage  schoolmaster  could  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  the  "statesman" 
would  look  no  fmther  for  the  schooling  of  his  boys.  If,  unfor- 
tunately, the  master  Avere  not  a  scholar,  the  boys  would  walk 
every  day  to  a  neighbouring  village  where  Latin  and  Greek  were 
to  be  had ;  or  if  the  distance  was  too  great,  they  would  be  sent 
to  lodge  roughly  and  cheaply  Avith  relatives  or  friends.  Some 
of  the  masters  of  schools  in  small  mountain  townships  drew  very 
large  attendances  in  this  way,  and  the   scholastic  profession  was  \ 

held  in  high  honour  in  the  county.  j 

Latin  and  Greek  were  the  subjects  sought  after;  and,  so  far  as  Classical  learn- 
I  was  able  to  gather.  Homer,  with  a  certain  appositeness,  was  ing  "«as  espe- 
the  favourite  author.  Besides  a  love  and  respect  for  the  ancient  ^^"^^^'  ^"^  ^^' 
classics,  which  is  still  constantly  observable  in  the  county,  and 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  general  tendency  of  feeling 
among  the  middle  classes  witli  whom  I  came  in  contact  in  certain 
more  southern  counties,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  more 
particularly  sustained  by  the  frequent  presence  in  the  village 
school  of  young  men  from  20  to  23  years  of  age,  preparing  for 
the  service  of  the  Church.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  families  of  the  larger  " states- 
men," that  one  younger  son  should  become  a  clergyman.  In  a 
great  number  of  instances  he  was  ordained  directly  from  the 
local  school,  or  at  most  was  sent  to  finish  his  education  with  some 
neighbouring  village  schoolmaster  of  exceptional  repute  as  a 
scholar.  The  school  at  Bampton,  and  that  at  Crosthwalte  and 
Lyth,  were  within  living  memory  places  of  very  large  resort  on 
this  account.  In  entering  holy  orders,  however,  it  was  not 
intendel  that  he  should  go  forth  into  the  world  in  that  missionary 
spirit  which  actuates  other  young  clergymen  who  have  no  private 
expectations  of  advancement.  His  sphere  of  labour  was  pre- 
determined from  the  first.  He  was  to  take  charge  of  some 
mountain  township,  in  which  the  landowners  elect  their  own 
curate,  and  there  he  wouM  become  schoolmaster  as  well,  and 
l)erpetuatc  the  learning  which  had  been  his  own  passport  into  the 
Chuich. 

By  this  means  a  constant  demand  for,  and  supply  of,  classical 
instruction  Avas  maintained  in  a  manner  probably  peculiar  to  the 
north  of  England  and  A\'ales. 
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Village  schools  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  society  was  that  the  villaga 
fecharacter^"  schools  assumed  a  twofold  character.  Without  ceasing  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  elementary  schools  for  the  children,  often 
of  both  sexes,  of  the  poorer  classes,  tiiey  became  also  finishing 
schools  for  the  grown-up  sons  of  the  landed  i)roprietors.  It  was 
not  that  a  small  smattering  of  Latin  was  included  in  the  regular 
course  for  all,  to  figure  in  a  prospectus  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
parents ;  the  two  objects  of  the  school  were  clearly  distinguished, 
and  those  who  learnt  the  classics  at  all  learnt  them  to  some  real 
purpose.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  elementary  part  of  the 
v/  school  often  suffered  for  the  sake  of  the  advanced  class,  and  was 
left  very  much  to  take  care  of  itself.  But  the  case  was  not 
entirely  one  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  claims  of  the  poorer  to  those 
of  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  for  the  love  of  Greek  and  Latin 
spread  dowmvards  among  many  of  the  poorer  class,  and  to  this 
day  men  can  frequently  be  met  In  the  humbler  walks  of  life  who 
speak  with  pride  of  their  recollections  of  Virgil  and  Homer.* 
res  During  the  last  half  century  the  social  condition  of  West- 
morland has  undergone  very  marked  modifications,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  tenure  of  the  land.  The  small  owners  are 
gradually  disajipearing,  as  their  lands  are  absorbed  by  lar^^e 
proprietors,  and  in  place  of  the  "statesmen"  is  now  to  be  found 
a  race  of  small  and  poor  tenant  farmers.  In  some  parishes, 
indeed,  the  absorptive  action  of  large  estates  has  not  yet  been 
seriously  felt,  and  the  statesman  still  holds  his  own  ;  but  I  was 
assured  on  all  hands  that  the  process  is  quietly  and  rapidly 
progressing,  and  to  Its  action  a  great  deal  of  the  exceptional 
phenomena  presented  by  the  Westmorland  schools  may  be  safely 
attributed.  It  has  drawn  off"  the  class  which  supplied  the  demand 
for  classical  teaching,  and  replaced  it  by  a  body  of  men  repre- 
sented to  be  as  ignorant  and  almost  as  poor  as  the  day  labourers. 
It  has  separated  the  offices  of  curate  and  schoolmaster,  and  so 
deprived  the  latter  both  of  position  and  emolument.  By  this 
process  the  s])iritual  wants  of  the  village  have  certainly  been 
better  provided  for,  but  the  standard  of  ability  among  the  masters 
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*  The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  on  Amble- 
side School  may  serve  to  give  an  insight  into  the  style  of  the  Westmorland  gi'ammar 
schools  half  a  century  ago  : — 

"  The  school  is  stated  to  be  not  in  very  good  repair  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  is  now  used  as  a  granary  *  *  *  The  master  takes  all  the  boys  of  the 
township  of  Ambleside  free  from  any  charge  whatever.  They  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  accounts,  and  the  classics.  The  custom  of  the  school  is  to  set  apart  Thm-s- 
day  for  writing  and  accounts,  •which  are  tauglit  only  on  that  day.  Children  £,re  not 
admitted  till  they  can  read  words  of  two  syllables. 

"Some  of  the  children  give  a  cockpenny  at  Shrovetide,  which  varies  from  Is.  to 
1/.,  or  in  some  cases  more. 

"  There  are  not,  however,  more  than  half  a  dozen  children  now  who  give  anything, 
and  those  are  the  sons  of  the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  There  are  from  30  to  40  boys  on  an  average  in  the  school.  Fourteen  aie  now 
learning  classics.  There  have  been  tliree  or  four  young  men  ordained  from  this 
school  iu  the  course  of  the  last  three  years." 

Clearly  those  who  did  not  learn  classics  got  litile  instruction  on  five  days  in  tbe 
week. 
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has  been  as  certainly  loAvered.  And  of  course,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  Westmorland  has  felt  the  power  of 
advancing  civilization,  and,  under  the  influence  of  improved 
facilities  of  communication,  is  losing  many  of  its  distinguishino- 
features,  and  has  already  lost  all  sense  of  remoteness  or  isolation. 

In  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times   it  was  open  to  the  openlo^the^^^ 
grammar    schools   to   take    one   of  three    courses.      They   might  schools  after 
either  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities   opened  up    by  the  *^^^^  changes. 
railways  to  widen  their  sphere  of  action,  and  compensate  them- 
selves for  the  failure  of  the  home  supply  by  appealing  as  boarding 
schools  to  the  pu1:)lic   in   general ;  or  they  might  be  content  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  humbler  career  mai'ked  out  for  them  at 
home  as  simple  National  schools  ;   or,  lastly,  they  might  obstinately 
adhere  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  as  though  their  occupation 
were  now  gone. 

Some  have  followed   one    course,   some  another.     Heversham  Two  have  be 

under  energetic  management  has  become   a  boarding  school  of  ^oine  boarding 

•  ••••  scliools 

considerable  dimensions,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  elemen- 
tary .«chool  of  the  village.  At  Kii-kby  Lonsdale  excellent  build- 
ings and  boarding  accommodation  have  been  provided,  and  the 
desire  at  least  has  been  displayed  to  outstep  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  school,  although  for  special  reasons  the  success  attained  has 
been  but  limited. 

On  the  other    hand,    eight  schools,   accepting  to  the  full  the  Others  good 
position  of  elementary  schools,  have  been  placed   under  the  iu-  '■'^^"^^'"tary 
spectlon    of  the    Privy    Council,    and,    their  endowments    being 
small,   are   in  receipt  of  Government  aid.      A  few  more,  thouo-h 
not  under  inspection,  are  honestly  doing  their   best  to  provitlc 
suitable  teaching  as  elementary,  or  nearly  elementary,  schools. 

Others  there  are  which  give  no  sign  of  adaptability,  and  are  little  ^^^"^^^  ^^^^ 
better  than  encumbrances.  To  this  class  belong  the  majority  of 
the  non-Iiispcctcd  elementary  schools ;  though  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance  Is  that  of  tlie  school  at  Kendal,  by  far  the 
largest  and  richest  and  most  important  town  in  the  county, 
where,  face  to  face  with  a  palpable  and  crying  demand  for  a  good 
middle-class  school,  the  existing  foundation  has  miserably  failed 
to  make  the  faintest  response. 

The  following  Tabular  Summary  of  tlie  AVestmorland  Schools 
shows  the  actual  condition  In  which  tliey  are  now  found.  Those 
at  Appleby  and  Heversham  aflbrd  elementary  as  well  as  clas- 
sical teaching  to  distinct  classes  of  boys.  At  Kendal  and 
KIrkby  Lonsdale  the  system  Is  uniforai,  and,  as  a  rule,  poor  boys 
do  not  attend. 


a.  c,  4. 


3   N 
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Table  showing 
present  condi- 
tion of  the 
schools. 


Schools. 


(A.) 
2  High  classical  schools 
■which      prepare      for 
Universities  : — 


Appleby  - 
Heversham 


Endow- 
ment. 

£ 

238 

51 


Exhibi- 
tions. 
£ 
40 


25 

100 


In  Department  of 
higher  Instruction. 


Effi- 
cient. 


Indif-    lueffi- 
ferent.    cient. 


In  Elementary- 
Subjects. 


Effi-    Indif-    Ineffi- 
cient,   ferent.    cient. 


(B.) 

2  Latin  schools  having 
no  boys  old  enough  for 
Universities : — 

Kendal      -        -         70 
Kirkby  Lonsdale        46 

(C.) 

3  Schools  chiefly  elemen- 
tary, but  -with  small 
secondary  class  :  — 

Bampton  -         -       100 
Bowness  -       137 

Lowther,  380?.,  of 
which  the  boys' 
school  receives     250 


(D.) 
8  Elementary  schools  under  Government  "I 
inspection,  -with  an  average  income  V 
from  endowment  of  about  35/.  each  -  J 
23  Elementary  schools  not  under  inspec-l 
tion,  with  an  average  income  from  i- 
endowment  of  about  45/.  each     -        -  J 


1        No  separate  depart- 
ment. 


63 


12 


Injurious  effects 
of  endowments 
to  elementary 
schools. 


Orton  School,  closed  for  repairs  of  the  school  building,  and  not  included  in  this  Table, 
■was  in  1865  of  the  National  school  type. 

This  list,  -with  some  redeeming  features,  is  sufficiently  unsatis- 
factory to  prove  the  necessity  for  some  re-adjustment  of  the 
functions  of  these  schools.  It  shows  that  out  of  38  schools  there 
is  really  good  work  in  14  only,  and  of  these  14  six  may  fairly  be 
said  to  owe  their  success  mainly  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  They  certainly  do  not  owe  it  to  their  endowments, 
for  on  the  whole  they  are  considerably  poorer  in  that  respect  than 
the  non-inspected  schools,  and  among  the  non-inspected  schools 
efficient  management  and  teaching  is  a  rarity. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  many 
instances  the  endowment  as  now  administered  is  a  source  of 
unqualified  evil;  it  introduces  a  body  of  trustees  who,  if  the 
clergyman  is  not  one  of  them,  are  altogether  unfitted  for  their 
duties;  it  acts  as  a  retainer  for  an  incompetent  master,  who 
without  it  would  probably  be  provided  for  at  the  workhouse  ;  and 
it  takes  away  the  main  inducement,  as  it  must  always  be,  to 
invite  Government  inspection ;  viz.,  the  chance  of  obtaining  sub- 
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stantial  pecuniary  aid.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
wider  gulf  than  that  which  separates  the  cleanly,  well-ordered, 
cheerful  school,  which  thrives  under  a  well-earned  Government 
grant,  from  the  slovenly,  neglected,  repellent  aspect  of  the  worst 
non-inspected  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  general  tendency  of  any  remedial  measures,  Remedial 
it  is  clear  that  any  attempt   to   re-introduce   classical   instruction  "^^^.sures. 
into  the  small  townships,  or  to  make   their  schools  in  any  sense 
secondary,  would  be  vain,  for  the  endowments   are  small,  and  the 
pupils  too  few  and  the  parents  too  poor  to  make  such  schools  self- 
supporting. 

In  some  of  the  large  agricultural  parishes,  however,  each  of 
which  comprises  several  townships,  and  sometimes  several  so-called 
grammar  schools,  there  is  in  the  aggregate  a  demand  for  higher 
instruction  than  that  of  the  National  School,  sufficient,  it  is 
believed,  with  the  aid  of  endowments,  to  maintain  qualified 
teachers. 

There  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  demand  to  maintain  40  grammar  Demand  for 
schools,   but  there  may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a   dozen.*      At  secondary  in 
Bampton,   Crosby   Ravensworth,    and  Tebay  (in   the   parish  of  villages ; 
Orton)  a  secondary   school  would  be  valuable  and   conveniently 
situated,    and    would  in  each    case    be    in    accordance    with    the 
character  of  the  school  as  contemplated  in  the  early  deeds. 

At  Lowther  the  main  endowment  was  expressly  for  the  educa- 
tion "  of  gentlemen's  sons ;."  the  income  is  more  than  the  trustees 
can  well  spend  on  the  elementary  schools  which  are  supported  by 
it ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  money  is  to  a  great 
extent  thrown  away.  Here  is  clearly  a  nucleus  for  a  middle  class 
boardino-  school. 

In  the  old  towns,  as  Kendal,  Appleby,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  i^  towns. 
Kirkby  Stephen,  there  is  a  continuous  demand  for  grammar 
school  education,  and  even  a  special  regard  for  classical  instruction. 
The  same  is  represented  to  be  the  case  at  Burton.  At  Bowness 
and  Ambleside  the  population  is  to  a  great  extent  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  I'apidly  increasing,  and  the  annual  incursion  of 
visitors  and  tourists  adds  greatly  to  their  wealth.  In  each  of  them 
a  secondary  school  has  become  a  desideratum. 

The  question  then  is,  how  can   the  existing  schools  be  made  to  Adaptation  of 
meet  the   requirements  of  the  inliabitants  as  well  of  the  towns  as  ^'^^'^^^  ^° 
of  the  large  agricultural  parishes,  under   the   now  altered   circum- 
etances  of  the  county  ? 

The  first  case  presents,  comparatively,  slight  difficulties. 

At  eacii  of  the  towns  of  Kendal,  Appleby,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  in  towns; 
Kirkl)y  Stephen,  a  grammar  school,  if  really  efficient  and  properly 
adapted   to  the  ref|uirements  of  the   middle   class,  will  always  be 
self-supporting.     Besides  this,  the  endowments  vary  from   60/.  to 
200/.  a  year,  with  dwelling  houses  for  the  masters.     At  Burton, 

*  On  the  whole  subject  of  Westmorland  schools,  and  the  possibility  of  adapting  them 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  county,  see  the  Evidence  of  the  Hev.  .J.  Simpson, 
Vicar  of  Kirkby  Steplien,  whose  intimate  ac<|uaintance  with  the  district  gives  especial 
weight  to  his  suggestions.  Evid.  I'art  ii.,  pp.  5G2-579. 
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Explanation  of 
folIoTving  table. 


with  an  endowment  which  might  be  made  availaLle  of  85/.  a  year, 
but  without  suitable  premises,  a  school  is  yet  to  be  establislred : 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  are  set  forth  in  my  special 
report.  At  Bowness  and  Ambleside  both  the  means  and  the  will 
to  divide  the  existing  schools  into  two  departments,  the  one  on  the 
plan  of  a  Grammar  school,  the  other  on  that  of  a  National  school, 
would  apparently  not  be  wanting  ;  the  endowments  are  good,  and 
in  the  latter  case  increasing,  and  good  school  buildings  already 
exist.  Indeed  so  far  as  the  above-named  towns  are  concerned  it 
appears  that  if  the  existing  endowments  were  thoroughly  re-orga- 
nized and  the  schools  fairly  started  by  aid  of  an  impulse  from 
without,  an  effective  system  of  management  and  supervision  would 
ensure  their  success  thenceforth.  How  such  a  system  is  to  be 
devised  is  a  question  on  which  I  forbear  to  enter,  for  it  concerns 
equally  all  other  counties  in  the  kingdom. 

With  the  agricultural  parishes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is 
different ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  circumstances  of  this  county 
seem  to  have  a  special  bearing  upon  an  important  question  raised 
in  connexion  with  this  Inquiry  ;  viz.,  the  possible  grouping  of 
small  endowed  schools  as  tributaries  to  a  more  advanced  central 
school.  In  most  counties  any  such  plan  involves  arrangements 
for  at  least  weekly  boarding.  In  Westmorland  the  close  proximity 
of  many  of  the  endowed  schools  makes  it  possible  to  propose  a 
plan  involving  arrangements  for  day  scholars  only,  which  would 
be  serviceable  to  the  class,  at  present  so  ill  provided  for,  of 
small  tenant  farmers,  innkeepers,  and  small  landowners,  who, 
though  able  and  willing  to  pay  4/.  or  51.  a  year  for  a  son's  educa- 
tion, cannot  meet  the  expense  of  even  a  cheap  boarding  school. 
Such  a  plan,  if  applicable  to  this  county  only,  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with,  but  would  simply  be  subordinate  to,  any  general 
system  of  central  boarding  schools. 

In  the  following  proposed  distribution,  which  includes  the 
names  of  all  the  40  reputed  Grammar  schools,  the  maximum 
distance  between  a  central  school  and  its  tributaries  is  assumed  to 
be  five  miles,  a  distance  actually  traversed  on  foot  in  some  cases 
which  came  under  my  observation.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the 
endowed  schools  in  small  townships  renounce  all  pretension  to  be 
more  than  elementary. 

All  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the  county  are  comprised 
within  radii  of  five  miles  from  the  proposed  central  schools. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  within  those  limits  lie  many 
other  elementary  schools,  not  a  few  of  them  possessed  of  endow- 
ments ;  and  that  these  latter,  though  not  classed  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  as  grammar  schools,  are  both  by  foundation  and 
in  practice  similar  to  some  that  were  so  classed.  I  have  thought 
it  best,  however,  to  confine  myself  to  those  schools  which  actually 
came  under  my  inspection,  and  of  these  I  have  excluded  none. 
The  arrangement,  therefore,  though  complete  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the  county  endowments.  For  the  rest, 
I  claim  for  the  following  sketch  in  its  details  no  more  authority 
than  may  be  fairly  accorded  to  it  as  the  result  of  a  two  months' 
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acqualntauce  with  the  county.     I  shall  be  satisfied  to  have  esta- 
blished the  feasibility  of  some  such  organization. 
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Appleby  - 

Bolton 

278* 

13 

291 

3,300 

Bampton     - 

Measand  (?  Swindale) 

100 

82 

182 

1,540 

Burton    - 

-               -               .               . 

83 

— 

83 

2,000 

Crosby     Ravens- 

Reagill 

53 

30 

83 

927 

worth 

Heversham 

Beetham,  Crosscrake,  Pres- 
ton Patrick. 

139* 

62 

201 

4,000 

Kendal    - 

Burneside,        Old     Hutton, 
Selside,    Staveley,    Cros- 
thwaite  and  Lyth  (?  Gray- 
rigg)- 

95* 

250 

345 

17,000 

Kirkby  Lonsdale 

146* 



146 

1,720 

Kirkby  Stephen  - 

Brough,     Stainmore,    Cros- 
by   Garret,     Ravenstone- 
dale,   Waitby  and   Smar- 
dale,  Winton. 

69 

170 

239 

5,000 

Lowther     - 

Cliburn,     JNIorland,     Little 
Strickland  and  Thriniby, 
(?  Barton). 

380 

116 

496 

2,600 

Tebay 

Orton,  Greenholme  and  Bre- 
therdale. 

69 

105 

174 

2,520 

Bowness  - 

Ings 

200 

62 

262 

3,200 

Ambleside  - 

Troutbeck,  Grasmere 

140 

51 

191 

2,500 

*  Including  exhibitions. 

The  incomes  from  endowment  are  entered  in  order  to  show 
what  would  be  the  funds  to  be  administered  by  central  boards  of 
management,  if  such  were  created  for  each  proposed  educational 
district.  The  aggregate  of  the  whole  is  2,693Z.  a  year,  of  which  Ms^^g^iQ 
316?.  exists  in  the  form  of  exhibitions.  The  populations  estimated  schools.'* 
above  would  be  largely  increased  if  the  calculations  were  extended 
to  all  villages  lying  within  the  several  five-mile  radii.  The  figures 
given  relate  to  the  contributing  pari  lies  or  townships  only. 

In  most  cases  there  would  be  no  doubt  Avhich  of  the  existinp' 
schools  should  be  constituted  central.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
smaller  places  questions  might  arise  which  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  inquiries  made  on  the  spot ;  and  the  arrangement  sug- 
gested would  entail  the  division  of  some  of  the  proposed  central 
gchools  into  two  departments,  of  which  the  one  would  be  the 
central  school  proper,  and  the  other  the  local  tributary  school, 
which  should  bc])laced  under  the  inspection  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  docs  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Report  to  di.-^cuss  in 
detail  the  manner  in  which  the  tics  between  a  central  school  and 
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Instruction  in 
central  schools. 


General  result 
of  grouping 
schools. 


its  tributaries  should  be  drawn.  But,  with  reference  to  the  endow- 
ments of  tributary  schools,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  wherever  they 
were  given  for  secondary  education  only,  a  strong  case  might  be 
made  out  for  their  transference,  if  necessary,  i?i  toto  to  the  central 
school,  at  which  higher  subjects  of  instruction  would  be  taught, 
and  in  consideration  of  this  withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  immediate 
control  and  enjoyment  of  the  several  townships,  special  privileges 
might  be  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  at  the  central  school,  which 
would  still  secure  for  them  the  benefit  of  charities  originally  in- 
tended for  their  advantage.  The  tributary  school  would  then 
be  in  the  position  of  an  unendowed  National  or  British  school, 
and  would  cease  to  be  supported  by  funds  originally  intended 
for  other  purposes.  If  placed  under  inspection  and  made  efficient, 
it  would  thenceforth  be  in  a  position  to  claim  a  grant  of  .money 
from  which  no  deduction  on  account  of  endowment  could  be  made, 
as  is  now  the  case. 

The  character  of  the  central  schools  would  necessarily  vary  to 
some  extent.  In  all  the  larger  towns  the  revenue  from  endow- 
ment and  from  fees  of  pupils  would  secure  a  master  qualified  to 
teach  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  Euclid,  and  perhaps  higher  mathe- 
matical subjects;  and  instruction  in  French  should  also  be  provided. 
In  the  pvirely  agricultural  districts  instruction  in  Latin,  algebra, 
Euclid,  mensuration,  and  book-keeping,  besides  the  usual  English 
subjects,  Avould  probably  be  sufficient. 

The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  before  the  system  could  be 
fully  developed  would  doubtless  be  far  less  considerable  than 
those  which  surround  the  grouping  of  grammar  schools  round 
central  boarding  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  they 
would  be  lessened  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  some  influential 
residents  in  the  county  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  im- 
provement of  middle-class  education  there. 

That,  if  once  established  and  placed  under  effective  management 
and  supervision,  the  central  schools  would  be  largely  attended, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  observed  the  spirit  of 
honourable  ambition  which  prevails  among  the  youth  of  the  lower 
middle  class  in  this  county,  the  good  natural  abilities  with  which 
they  are  gifted,  and  the  willingness  of  the  parents  to  allow  their 
sons  to  remain  at  school  long  after  their  labour  has  become 
valuable,  and  even  to  pay  considerable  fees  for  very  inferior 
education.  In  the  place  of  40  reputed,  there  would  be  12  real 
grammar  schools,  within  reach  of  day  scholars  from  almost  every 
village  in  the  county.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  by  a 
judicious  use  of  these  small  endowments,  in  combination  with 
some  plan  for  the  establishment  of  large  central  boarding  schools 
to  be  fed  by  exhibitions  from  tributary  grammar  schools,  a  pro- 
raising  boy,  of  parentage  however  poor,  might  rise  first  from  the 
small  primary  school  in  an  outlying  township  to  the  nearest  central 
day  school,  where  he  would  be  grounded  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  perhaps  in  French,  and  from  this  again  might  be 
passed  on  as  an  exhibitioner  to  a  public  school  of  the  highest  class. 

The  sketch  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  the  Commission 
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in  the  foregoing  pages  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  fuse  into 
something  like  a  practical  form  the  suggestions  which  were  made 
to  me  from  various  quarters  by  persons  interested  in  matters  of 
education  in  Westmorland,  as  well  as  the  impressions  which  I 
myself  gathered  during  my  stay  there  of  the  requirements  and 
capabilities  of  the  county. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Ijords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
D.  C.  Richmond. 
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Printed  ty  Georgk  E,  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoodf., 

Printers  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty. 
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